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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THH 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

No. II. 

In this epitome of British Indian history, it will not be possible to taka 
any notice of what foreign nations have done in Hindoostan ; our atten* 
tion must be strictly conAned to the operations of our own countrymen ; 
and of these, to such only as to us may appear to have contributed to the 
consolidation or extension of our power in that country, or»to the de- 
velopment of the views of the East India Company. History, indeed, 
appears to us no otherwise valuable, than as it unfolds the expedienti 
which men have resorted to, from time to time, for the increase or pris- 
servation of their happiness ; and the part which distinguished individualt 
have acted in the lurtherance or obstruction of those endeavours. In 
almost all other histories, the circumstances which originally gave rise to 
the sociefy or body of men whose struggles and mutations they describe, 
are known but imperfectly, for want of early records ; but in the histoiy 
of the East India Company the example is nearly complnte, as we an 
well acquainted with the beginning, and can look forward wHMpl^Itbl# 
certainty to the end. 

The beginnings of this commercial body were mean and unpromising. 
About the year 1.527, one Uoliert Thorne, an English merchant, who had 
resided several years in Spain, and acqtiifcd considerable knowledge of 
the intercourse of the Portuguese with India, laid before Henry VIH. a 
project for opening a commerce with Hindoostan. As the south-east 
passage was conceived to belong to the Portuguese, because they dis*' 
covert it, he suggested the possibility of sailing to India by the north-; 
west. The reception his scheme met with is not known ; but tn'O voyages 
for the discovery of a north-west passage were undertaken during Henry 
the Eighth’s reign ; one alx>ut the piri^ of Thorne'e representation, and 
another ten years afterwards. 

In 1582, the English first attempted a voyage to the East by the Cape 
of Good Hope. The expedition consisted of fotdr ships, and was des- 
tined for China. But having been driven upoiv the esatt of Brasil, 
where it met and isaght with some Spanish men-of*war,fit com- 
pelled to return to England for want of provisions. The next 
which WES also destined for China, ana bore letters from Queenl^ISlp- 
beth to the Emperor of that country, was fitted oat in 1^. lMi 
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wrecked upon the' .. ..erica, where all those engaged in 

it perished, with the hkeepuau of four persons. 

Previously to these expeditions, however, Sir Francis Drake had 
reached the Moluccas by the Straits of Magellan and the Great Pacific. 
He sailed from Plymouth with five vessels, and 164 select aailora, in 
1577 ; and having lost four of his ships on the way, and purchased spices, 
and other valuable commodities, at Ternate, Java, and other islands, 
he returned to Plymouth on the ‘iOth of September 1580, being the first 
Englishman \>ho had circumnavigated the globe. 

(.'avendish’s expedition followed very closely on Sir Francis Drake’s. 
He lelt England uith three ships, and 126 men, in 1586. With these 
he passed thiough the Stiaits of Magellan into the Pacific, coasted along 
the eastern side of the ci)ntinent of America, till he reached the shores of 
California, about lat. north; and sailing from thence to the Ladrone 
and Philippine Islands, returned to this country in 1588. 

By land, our countrymen had opened an indirect communication with 
India at a still earlier |)eriod. After the discovery of the port of Arch- 
angel, a Company had been formed to carry on the trade with Russia. 
This Company imported the commodities of India through Persia; for in 
1558, Anthony Jenkinson,an agent of the Russian Company, sailed down 
the Wolga, crossed the Caspian, and entered the Persian port of Boghar, 
where he lound merchants from various parts of Persia, from Russia, 
China, and India, He performed this voyage seven times, and opened a 
trade in raw and wrought silks, carpets, spices, precious stones, and other 
productions of Asia. 

About the year 151)0, certain members of the Turkey, or Levant Com- 
pany, performed a journey into India. 'I hey passed by Oie route of Alepj>o 
to Bagdad, carrying with them a <|uantity of cloth, tin, and other mer- 
chandise ; from thence down the Tigris to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf, 
and so on to Goa, on the coast of Malabar. Their enterprising spirit now 
prompted them to holder undertakings: they visited Agra, the capital of 
the Mogul Empire, and Lalmre ; and crossing Bengal, travelled to Pegu 
.and Malacca; and returned to England in 1591. 

In 1589, Revel a 1 niei chants addres-sed a memorial to the Lords of 
(Council, apjilying for the permission of Government to send out three 
ships, and as many pinnaces, to India. Tlii.s was the first application 
made, and the reception it met with is not known. Butin 1591, Captain 
Raymond fitted out the first expedition tliat ever left this country direct 
lor India. Us object was lather plunder than commerce. The whole of 
this expedition did not, however, reach llie place of its de.stination ; for 
one ol the three ships was sent back with the sick before they reached the 
Cape ot Good Hope; another was lost in a storm; and Captain James 
Lancaster, having arrived in the East with the third, and sailed thence to 
the \\ e>t Indie^, lost that also, and returned to Europe in a French 
privateer. 

Meanw'liile, the Dutch, in 1595, sent out four ships to trade with India, 
by tlie Capont Good Hope. This seems to have rouged the jealousy and 
ambiUon oUlhe English; fur in 1599, an aasociation was formed, and a 
fund subscribed, which amounted to 30,133/. 6s. 8d., and consisted of 
101 shares, the subscriptions of individuals varying from 100/, to 3000/. 
In the Committee of Fifteen, chosen to manage on this occasion, we dis* 
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of the British Power in India, 

cover the origin of the Court of Directors. The Queen was petitioned 
for a charter of privileges, and for warrant to fit out three ships, and ex- 
port bullion. Sir Foulke Greville, to whom the memorial was referred, 
made a favourable report; and, in the same year, John Riildenhall was 
sent overland to India, by the way of Constantinople, as the Queeu’s am- 
bassador to the Great Mogul. This embassy was attended, however, 
with but little success, owing to the intrigues of the Portuguese and Ve- 
netian agents. 

In the course of the year ItiOO, the charter of privileges was obtained ; 
five shijjs were fitted out, whose cargo (consisting of iron, tin, lead, cloths, 
and smaller articles for presents) wa.s estimated at 4.545/., exclusive of 
bullion. Captain .lames L,ancaster was chosen to command the fleet. 

The charter granted to the East India Company in IGOO, which was 
the foundation of the vast and irregular power it afterw ards reached, w’ai 
not remarkably difl’erent from the incorporative charters obtained in that 
age by other trading associ.ations. It formed the adventurers into a body 
politic and corporate, by the name of ‘ 'I'lie Goveinor and Company ctf 
Merchants of London, trading to the East Indies;’ and their aftairs 
w'ere to he managed by a coimnittee of twenty-four, and a chairman, 
both to ho chosen annually. 

The first fleet equipped by the East India Company, sailed from Tor- 
hay on the 2(1 of May KiOl, under the command of Captain Lancaster, 
It anived safe in tlu^ East; ami the first port it entered was that of 
Acheen, in the island of Sumatra. Tlie English w'ore favourably received ; 
entered into a treaty of commerce with the soveieign ; obtained permis- 
sion to build a factory; purcliased peppc'r ; sailed for the Moluccas; left 
agents at Bantam, in Java; and returned to England in l(j03. 

Between this period and the year U)13, eight other voyages w^ere per- 
form(>d. But, meanwhile, in i()04, a license to trade to China, Japan, 
and other eastern countries, was granted to Sir Edward Michelbourne 
and others, which infringed on the charter of the Company, and alarmed 
its Directors. But in 1609, King .lames’s Government constituted them 
a body corporate for ever, with the understanding, however, that Ujion its 
being proved, at any time, that their exclusive privileges were injurious 
to the nation, those privileges should cease after three years’ notice, 

All the early voyages undertaken by the Company wx*re directed to 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and the imports consisted of raw 
silk, fine calicoes, indigo, cloves, and mace. But in the year 1611, they 
sent a fleet to the continent of India, and succeeded in establishing fac- 
tories at .Surat, Ahinedahad, Camhaya, and Goga. They were to pay a 
duty of .3^ percent., and to be 8ul)j(*ct to no other exaction. A firman 
of the Emperor, conferring these privileges, was received on the 11th of 
January 1612 ; and thus the English first got a footing on the continent 
of India. 

Up to the year 1612, the members of the East India Company were at 
liberty to subscribe or not, as they pleased, for any particular adventure, 
which was managed by themselves, although subject to the Company's 
genera! regulations. As this mode of procc^ing did not, however, con- 
fer sufficient power dnd distinction on the Governor and Directors, they 
used all their influence to discredit it; and, in the year above mentioned, 
succeeded in passing a resolution, that, in future, the trade should be 
li 2 
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carried on by a joint-stock only. Still the fund was not general* nor 
lixed in amount, nor divided into regular shares. But all the capital was 
now deposited in the hands of the Governor and Directors, who were to 
employ the whole amount in the manner they judged most advantageous 
to the interests of the subscribers. They were not fortunate in their 
management. During the period in which individuals conducted and 
watched over their own concerns, the average profit on the capital em- 
ployed was 171 per cent. The average profit, when affairs got into the 
liands of the Directors, was only 87| per cent. 

Soon after this, the Company’s contentions with the Portuguese and 
Dutch began. An ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, was sent to the court 
of the Great Mogul, where he endeavoured to prepossess the natives 
against the competitors of his countrymen. It seems the Company were 
anxious, even then, to erect forts, and keep soldiers in pay, on the coast of 
India; but Sir Thomas Roe assured them that the expense would be 
much greater than the advantage. The Dutch had already monopolized 
the spice trade. This was a source of great envy and jealousy to the 
English, who now’ sent agents into several of the spice islands, in the 
hope of supplanting them, hut without success. At this time, the Coni- 
“ pany’s chief establishments were at Surat and Bantam, 

In It) 1 7-1 8, a fund, denominated the ('oinpany’s second joint-stock, 
and amounting to 1 was subscribed. 'I'he factors at Surat 

prevailed upon tlie Company to open a trade with Persia, wdiere they 
lioped to dis pose of Knglish w’oollens to a large amount, and to purchase, 
in return, silk and other commodities, wliich might sell advantngeously 
both in India and England. It is said, that at tliis time the Company 
possessed tliiitv-.si\ ships, from 100 to 1000 tons burthen ; and that the 
proprietors of stock amounted to 951. 

It would he hut little instinctive to pursue the obscure contentions of 
the East India ('oin]>any with tlie Dutch and Portuguese: it maybe 
sufficient to lelate, that, with the latter, the chief competition was for 
tlic incoiiMderahle tiaile of Pei'^ia ; hut the Dutch stood in the Avuy of 
iheir connexitni with the spice islands. Hence hostile feelings and obsti- 
nate struggles aiose hctweeii the Engii^h and Dutch Companies. Both 
parties appealed to King James; and this produced a commission of in- 
quiry, and a treaty, hich wasconchuled at London in H)I9. This 
treaty was to be iu torce tw'enly years, and a council was appointed to 
superintend the (>\ecution of it, which w as called the Council of Defence. 
It consisted of eight luemhers, four for each Company. The treaty regu- 
lated the pretensions ot the contending parties, and included arrange- 
ments lor iiiiitual jirofit and defence. It was nl.so stipulated, that each 
Company should ju'ovide and send out ten ships of war to protect their 
trade in th(> East. 

But the Dutch, being at that time much more powerful than the Eng- 
lish in India, di>regarded the treaty, and carried things with so high a 
hand, that llie Commissioners of the East India Company declared it 
would 1)0 impossililc to carry on the trade, if their arrogance and violence 
w'ere not repressed. On the shores of flie Indian continent the English 
W'ere more successful. They also fought and conquered the Portuguese 
in the Persian Gulf; aiid,iu conjunction with the Persians, dispossessed 
them of the island of Orinus, for which they received a portion of the 
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plunder of that island, and a grant of half the customs at the port of 
Gombroon. 

The plunder the Company liad obtained by their various captures in 
the East, nou' excited the cunidity of the King, and of his Lord High 
Admiral, the Duke of Buckingham, who demanded a share of what they 
had taken. The Directors did not think fit to resist the demands of the 
King, but objected to those of the Duke of Buckingham, because they 
had acted under their own charter, and not under letters of manpie from 
the Admiral. After much solicitation and inliigiie, they were compelled 
to pay 10,000/. to the Lord High Admiral; and as an cf|ual sum was 
demanded for the King, it is probable that he also received it. 

In the massacre of Amboyna was perpetrated by the Dutch. 

Captain Towerson, an Englishman, willi nineof his own countrymen, nino 
Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor, were seized, tried, and executed in 
that island, under pretence that they had formed a conspiracy to expel 
the Dutch. It has ne\cr In'en ascertained whether they were gtn'lty or 
not ; tlie regular practice of the East India Company renders it probable 
that they were ; at all events, the Dutch appear to have sincerely be- 
lieved them guilty. But, liowever that may have been, the transaction 
kindled an mKjuenchable dame of resentment against them in the breasts 
of th(' i^nglish people. Besides, as the Dutch cjiminal law authorized 
tlie use of (lie torture, it was exercised on Captain 'J’owerson and his com- 
panions before tlioy were executed ; but this otight not to have excited 
any extraordinary indignation, as the Company tljcmsolves were in the 
regular habit of torturing their own countrymen in Lidia, under false 
pretences. Before they ^^ere permitted the (‘xercise of martial law, or)( 
capital punishment on any but pirates, they were accustomed to wliip or 
fetaive those to death whom they were desirous of jnilting out of the way. 
They were in the habit, also, of murdering private traders, under prctcnco 
of tlicir being jiiiates; and Hamilton relates, that an agent of the Com- 
pany uitempted to sv.ear away his life at Siam. 

On the occasion of the aifair at yVmboyna, the East India Company 
liad recourse to the press, an engine to wdiich they have sinco shown so 
much hostility. 'I'hey procured innumerable pamphlets to ho written, 
exaggeiatiug tlie horiois of the transaction; and liy the n&sistanee of 
thew^, and a picture, which they had drawn for the piirjxiso, rejiresenting 
Captain Tow ersou aud hi.s companions expiiing under the rack, amidst 
every circumstance of hoiror, th<‘y so excited the rage of tho populace, 
that the Dutch mcrchaiits then in London did not think it bafo to remain 
witiiout the especial protection of the (iovernment. 

'Die English Government attempted to obtain signal reparation of the 
Dutch, for so great a national injury ami ollVont; hut the answer of the 
latter was coollv in' dting, — barely intimating, tlmt the Etiglish had leave 
to p'tire fioui the Dutc h Ncttleiiients in l:i(li:«, without paying any duties ; 
and that tliey miglit erect forts foi the prutoctiun of tlicir commerce, pro- 
vided they were thirty miles from any Dutch fort. 

Ill lfvJ4, the Company petitioned the King for authority to punish their 
servants abroad by martial law, and their ixxpK^at was granted without 
any h^-,itation ; of go little importance did it apjx-ar to the Government 
of that frme to intrust, to a commercial company, an unlimited |)ower 
over the lives of their countrymen ! 
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Meanwhile the Company’s trade with Persia was of little importance* 
In 1627, Sir Robert Shirley, who had been ambassador in Persia, claimed 
2000/. of the Company, as a reward for his exertions in procuring them 
a Persian trade. The Company denied his sertdees ; and urged, besides, 
that they were unable to pay him, as they had contracted a debt of 
200,000/., while their stock had fallen to twenty per cent, discount. 

In 1628, the East India Company observing the decline of the royal 
authority, and the growing importance of Parliament, presented, for the 
first time, a memorial to the House of Commons. In thi.s they detailed 
their difliculties, and enumerated the benefits resulting to the nation from 
the establishment of their monopoly — using nearly the same language as 
they have used on .similar occa.sions ever since. Their chief subject of 
complaint was, the hostility of the Dutch. 'I’he affair of Ainboyna still 
preyed upon the public mind ; the Dutch appeared to desire to inquire 
into it ; but nothing effectual Avas done. 

In 1631-,'I2, a third joint-.stock, amounting to 4*20,700/., was formed 
by subscription. With this fund seven ships were iitted out ; but of the 
money or goods embarked nothing is known. 

The Company' was, meanwhile, gaining ground on the eastern coast of 
the Indian continent. The factory at Ma&ulipatam, not long before re- 
moved on account of the exactions of the Natives, was restored ; permis- 
sion to trade to Pipley, in Orissa, wa.s obtained of the Mogul Emperor ; 
Bantam w'as again raised to the rank of a presidency, and the whole 
eastern coa.st placed under its jurisdiction ; a treaty was concluded Avith 
the Portuguese, by which the Engli.sh were allow'ed free access to their 
ports on the Malabar coast, Avhile in all English factories they aaoig to 
receive the treatment of friends : and thus the Company obtained a share 
of the pepper-trade. 

But the increase of private adA'enture now alarmed them exceedingly ; 
their servants abroad, also, neglected their concerns to attend to their 
OAsn; and, moreover, it began to be agitated by the press, whether the 
existence of monojiolies, and, among others, that of the India Company, 
was not a real injury to the nation. 

Through the means of a gentleman of the bedchamber to the King, a 
license Avas about this time granted to a neiv association to trade a\ ith 
India. This license, it A\as stated, Avas founded on the misconduct of the 
East India Company, aaIucIi had been productive of no good to the na- 
tion; ot none, at least, by any means ade([uate to the great privileges it 
had obtained. 3Tio King had a share in this ncAv association, and Sir 
William Courtou Avas at its head. Notwithstanding this, the Company 
sent out instructions to their sen^ants in India to oppose the interlopers. 
By mean.s of intrigue, misrepresentations, hewailings, and constant ad- 
dresses to the throne, they at length succeeded in procuring a promise 
that Courten’s license should be w'ithdrawn, oh condition that they them- 
selves should raise a new joint-stock, to carry on the trade on a larger 
scale. The credit of East India adventure Avas so low', however, that no 
more than 22, ,500/. could be raised. 

About this time a very .singular transaction took place: the King, 
having noAv determined to make Avar upon his people, and being destitute 
of money, was tempted by the magazines of the East India Company, 
AvhicK he procured for the carrying on of his tyrannical purpose, in the 
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following manner : — A price being set upon the whole of their pepper, hia 
most sacred Mf^esty purchased it upon credit^ and then sold it off, at a 
lower price, for ready money. Lord Cottington, and the farmers of the 
customs^ gave four bonds for the amount, one of wMch was to be paid 
every six months. The Company, however, lost the greater part of the 
money. 

Wlijle these things were going on in England, the Company’s servaiiU 
abroad effected a settlement at Aladras, and erected Fort St. Cjteorge. 

In 16I‘2-43, the fourth joint-stock was attempted to l)e increased by a 
new subscription, and the sum of 10J,000/. was obtaiiuHl. With tliis 
money the Company undertook what lias been called the first general 
voyage. 

When the King was a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, in HUS, the 
Coin]>any displayed a trait of tl»at crooked policy which has never censed 
to regulate tlicir transactions. 'Die power of the Parliament being now 
supreme, they endeavoured to pronire as many as possible of its members 
to subscribe, reckoning that they should by this means gain strong ac- 
complices in tlie injunes they 'Nere constantly inllicting upon their 
countiymen. And to show how highly they valued the countenance of 
Members of Parliainent, it was stated in an adveilisemeiit, fixing the 
lime beyond wbicli tlie subscription of no oidinary person could be re- 
ceived, that, in deference to Members of Parliament, a further i>eriod 
\Nonld be allowed to tliem. It is not known, however, that any success 
attended this proceeding. 

I'iie license liiat bad been granted to Courten’s association, had not 
been witlidrawn according to the pledge given liy the King. That rival 
Coinjiany continued, therefore, to kindle the jealousy of the older associa- 
tion; but al length a union was effected between them, and a fund, de- 
nominated the L lilted Joint-stocky WAS raised. Its amount is not known. 

In Itio'^, the Knglisli first obtained a fcxiting in Bengal. They owed 
it to tlie ability of a few surgeons, one of whom was named Boughton, 
who Wing sent with other persons to the Imperial Court, and performing 
several cures, wliicli gained them great favour, were public-spirited 
enough to exert the influence they had obtained in promoting the interests 
of the Company, 'i'luuugh their nieaiis a (lovernment license was ob- 
tained, on paying 3000 rujices, for an unlimited trade, without payment 
of customs, with tlie richest province of India. Two years afterwards, 
Fort St. George was crocU'd into a presidency. 

The Dutch, w ho, during the existence of the monarchy, had oppressed 
and injured the Eiiglisli residents and traders in India, were (juickly re- 
duced by Cromwell to desire a peace, and to show' a disposition to make 
such re|)aration as was in their jxiwer for the injustice they had com- 
mitted at Amboyna. Commissioners were appointed to adjust the dif- 
ferences between the English and Dutch East India Companies, who 
preferred the most extravagant claims ou both sides. By these it was 
awarded, that the sum of 8.5,000/. should be paid to the English at two 
instalments; and 3,0 1.5/. was given to the heirs or executors of those 
wIm) had suiiered at Amboyna. . 

Upon the close of these tranKtciioos there followed a series of discus- 
sions on the- propriety or impropriety of carrying on the trade with India 
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on the joint-stock principle. The Company, or the old' proprietors, main- 
tained that nothing but a joint-stock company was equal to the proper 
carrying on of the frade with India ; while the merchant adyenturetB,' or 
proprietors of the united stock, contended that the owners of the separate 
funds oh^t to have authority to employ their own capital, servants, and 
shipping, in whatever way they might think best, The council of state 
at jengtb decided in favour of the exclusive trade and joint-stock. 

tjpoii this the Company and the merchant adventurers united, and a 
new subscription was opeued, and tilled to the amount of 786,000/. 
The Company also settled its accounts with the owners of the preceding 
funds, and obtained the transfer of all the factories, establishments, and 
privileges in India, for 20,000/., to be paid in two instalments. The 
ships and merchants of the former adventurers were taken by the new 
Company at a valuation, and it was decided tliat, after a certain time, 
they should unite the amount of whatever property they might possess in 
India to the new stock. 

On the accession of Charles 1 1., the Company, pursuing their 
usual }>oUcy, petitioned for a renewal of their charter, and obtained not 
only a contirinatlon of their ancient privileges, but also the authority to 
make peace and war with any Pagan or Mohammedan Princes, and to 
seize and send to England any persons found without license within their 
limits. This new charter was granted in 1061. Upon this occasion it 
may be proper to remark, that the Company obtained the power of trans- 
portation over their countrymen in India frouv decidedly the most profli- 
gate King and unprincipled ministiy that ever disgraced this country ; 
all of whom were ignorant of what was tit to be intiusted to a company 
of monopolists, as they were of every other ptinciple of legislation. 

In 16(38, the Company acquired possession <d’ the island of Bombay, 
which had been ceded to the King of England as part of the dowry of 
the Infanta Catharine. I'or this inland they were to pay an annual rent 
of Wi in gold. Alwut the same time, tlieir old disputes with the Dutch 
about the island of Polaroon were revived : this island was naturally of 
little worth, and the Dutch had purposely rendered it of much less by 
murdering a portion of the inhabitants, and exterminating the spice trees. 
After its being delivered up lirst to one party, then to another, it was 
finally ceded to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda. 

Previously to tliis, in 1604, the city of Surat, the principal residence 
of the English in India, was attacked by Sevagee, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire. The town was taken, but tlie English maintained 
possession of tlie citadel ; .and when the Mahrattas retired, were rewanled 
for their gallantry with new privileges, granted to tlie Company by the 
Great Mogul. In the midst of these transactions. Sir Edward Winter, 
the Company’s chief servant at Fort St. George, wlio wan suspected of 
being engaged in the trade carried on by the Ojinpany’s servants on tlteir 
own account, wa-s recalled, and reiused to obey ; and when Mr. Eoxcroft* 
who was sent out as Jils successor, ariived at Madras, .Sir Edward placed 
him under contiuement. At length, however, he yielded to the peremp- 
tory command of the King, and retired to the Dutch settlement at Ma- 
sulipatam. This is mentioned as being the tivst instance of refractori- 
ness in the Company’s servants abroad. 
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• About tKo Wmo j»eriod, a remarkablo instance of the vindictive rapa- 
city of tho Cotnpan 3 roccukTed. Thomas Skinner, an Ei^lish merpbant, 
had fitted out a ship for the India trade in 1657, and purchased of the 
King of Jambee the little island of Barella. He appears to have been 
sQCcessthi in his t‘nter|>ri8e, which roused the cupidity of the Company ; 
they seized his house, bis merchandise, and his'island, and even refused 
to afl’ord him a passa*^ home. Having no other means of reaching his 
native country, Skinner set out for England over-hnd, and having ar- 
rived in U»ndon, laid his comjdaiiit before Government. Ho was refer- 
red Hrst to a committee of tbe Council, and then to the House of Peers. 
The Company refused to acknowledge the jinisdietimi of the Peers, but 
their objectiou wiis ovenuled. 'I'hey then aj>pealed to the Commons ; 
and this so incensed the Lords that they awarded to Skinner a remu- 
iieratiou of 5000/. And now the Commons weie enraged in their turn; 
and the two Hou.^es of l^ailiainent proceeded to act in the most extra- 
vagant manner, trealing eacii others proceedings as entirely nugatory. 
At length the Kin-' interfered, tlie J.ords and Commons were reconciled, 
and )K)oc Skinner, wlio, while these disputes were in ngitalimi, had been 
sent a piisoner to the 'lower, w as sacriliced, and left withotit redrew. 

Meatiwliile, the Company was terrilied Iry the formation of an East 
India Company in Prance, of which Colbert, the French minister of 
liimuce, coucoived the design in 1664. A French fleet of twelve ships 
ariived at Surat in lt)71-72, and excited considerable alarm in the iiim- 
giuatiuns of tlie Company’s agents. 

'l ire Company’s fii-st order for tbo inijrortation of tea was sent out in 
1667-6d. It was eonceiverl in there w’ords : — Send home /jt/ these 
s/iii)s ]00//>. wcKjht of the host ttij that yon muKjett.'* In 167,4 
the island of St. Helena, which hn<l frequently passed alternately from 
the handhoftlie Company into tliohc of the Hiiteli, and hack again, was 
granted anew', and ccntiiiiied to the Company by a royal rhartcr. 

In the disputes which now began to arise between the Company and 
the jMogul, as well as with Sevagec and the petty Hajahs, we dis- 
cover the adoption of a principle w'hirli has since been a distinguishing 
mark of English jHilicv in the East : they recommended to the Cliief Pre- 
sident and his couneil the practice of temporizing with the native Piinces, 
and granted them disci etioiiary powers, enabling tlicm to use force as 
often usUiey saw convenient ; while, for their own part, tlnw determined 
to impute any hostilities whicli might l>e eoiiiplained of to the errois of 
llieir servants. Among these seivants themselves the most dangerous 
rivalry and aniinosily now- arose, troiri discordant pieteii'^ions to rank and 
advancemeut ; thc^u the Directorh hoped to allay by adojning seniority 
as the principle of promotion, reserving to tliemselves the power of special 
nomi nation to the oHi<T of i>J ember of Council at the ageiieies and pre- 
sidencies. 

In the project of a rival East India Company was set on foot, 

and obtained (he approbation of the nation. The King and Council 
were brought tu lend an ear to the scheme, which seemed to acquire im- 
portaiice } find the old Company w'cre so inueh alarmed, that, unable to 
givere&l reasons why their monopoly should ho conl’inied, fjiey adopted 
a regular course of falsilication and imposture; speaking of tlic amount 
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of their equipments in pompous and extravagant terms, in order to 
impose upon the King and the public. That they might succeed the 
better in this plan, they no longer spoke in detail of their adventures and 
transactions, but crowded them in the gross into big terms and phrases. 
They spoke of immense capital — of millions. Meanwhile the Directors 
exercised their ingenuity in concealing their debts, which, on former oc- 
casions, when they were reciuired to make reparation for the injustice 
they had committed, they used to bring forward and exaggerate, in 
order to excite pity and commiseration. It was asserted, that in 1676 
they owed 600,000/. ; and Mr. Mill is of opinion, that in 1683-84 their 
debts exceeded their capital. 

About this period thoKnglish were expelled from Bantam, and tookshel- 
ter at Batavia, from uliich time the Diitcli remained sole masters of Java, 
and the presidency for the government of the eastern coast was removed 
to Fort St. (reorge. Private traders now excited the hostility of the 
(Company, to whom no extent of jKmer seems ever ti) have appeared suf- 
ficient ; tor they about this time npjilied to the Government for Admiralty 
jurisdiction, to empower them to seize and condemn the ships of the 
interlopers, without liability to be called to anv after-account by the mu- 
nici[)<il laws of Kngland. J'ltis power they obtained, but their triumph 
was embittered by a formidable insurrection at Bombay. It was caused 
by the Company’s com|)lcte igtioiauce of the luiiiciples of government 
and ofhuniau nature; foi, in the first place, they attempted to enrich 
thcm^el^ e.-i by excessive taxation ; and when they found that the ex- 
penoCb ot governiiient still exceeded the levenue, tliey bethought tliciii- 
selves of anolhei expedient, which wa*', to cuitail the pay of their ser- 
vants. This unwise proceeding alienati^cl the lieaits of both parties. Be- 
sides, the Governor of Bombay had been guilty of wanton intoloiable op- 
pression and excessive tyranny ; and, altogether, the Company’s rule ap- 
j)ear('d so detestable to both tlu* militaiy and the people, that, in 1633, 
Captain Keigwin, commander of the garrison, llirew olT the yoke of 
the Company, and declared b) juochiuiatioii that the island belonged to 
the King. 

Tliis insurrection, however, was soon suppre.s.srd ; the seat of govern- 
ment was removed from Surat to Bombay, which W'as now elevated to 
the dignity ot a regency, and Madias was formed into a corporation, go- 
vemod by a mayor and aldermen. These events took placo in 1687. 
In Bengal, those quarrels between the (company and the Natives, which 
have ended in the total en.slavinir ot the latter, had already cominenccd. 
it was pretended that the l-’.nglish were upj^ressed by the governineuts of 
tlie country, and a large military ciiuipment was sent out to obtain re- 
dress by force of ai ms. 'I'he commaiuler was instructed to seize and 
fortify Chittagong, and to make such retaliation on the Nabob and Mogul 
as should induce them to make what was termed reparation. The ships of 
the 0-\[)editiou not arriTing together in the Ganges, aud the party that 
arrived first iuipriidciidy engaging in hostilities, they were driven ffom 
llixighley, aud obliged to take shelter at ChuUimtte, afterwards C^dcutta. 
U|>ou this, the Directors awusod their servants in Bengal of cowardice 
aud broach of trust ; and upon the occurrence of further revoisea, though 
these wore followed by aii accommodation with the Naliob, by which the 
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Enliflish were permitted to return to Hoogliley, removed Chamock, the 
Company's agent in Bengal, and sent Sir John Child with authority to 
reform abases in Madras and Bengal, and to re-establish the factories at 
Cossimbazar and the other places from which they had been driven in 
the course of the war. But while the Company’s servants were success- 
fully negotiating with the Natives, who, for this reason, were supposed 
to be off their guard, a ship of war, commanded by a Captain Heath, 
arrived. Captain Heath seems to have been a genuine India House po- 
litician, for, in the midst of negotiation, he stiddenly attacked and plun- 
dcr(*d the town of Balasore, and attempted to surprise Chittagong. Jn 
that, however, he was disappointed, and the consequence was, the total 
abandonment of Bengal. 

The Company’s behaviour in Bengal so highly exasperated Auriing- 
zehe, the Great Mogul, that he immediately exerted his power to drive 
them out of India ; their factories in the various parts of the empire 
were seized ; numbere of their servants slain ; the island of Bombay was 
attacked by the Heet of tlie Siddees ; the Ciovernor besieged in the town 
and eastlc ; and, in shoit, the pride and iiHolcnce ot the Company 
were so effectually humbled, that they ueie compelled to stoop to the 
most abject submissions to proem e leave to remain in I lie country. Thus 
their inordinate ambition was punished, and for a season repressed. 

Meanwhile the Freiieh had strengthened their powrrin India, and formed 
an establishment at Pomlieh<>rry. Jealousy and revenge, therefore, united 
in impelling tlie Company to .struggle for dominion in the Kn.st : partially 
neglecting their eomineree, tliey turned their chief attention to the acquir- 
ing of sovereignty, and even confessed that the increase of their revenue 
wa^ an oliject of more imixHtaiicc in their eyes than the honest gain of 
trade. AN'hat is most surprising too, they expressed a desire to hccoino 
“ a natinn” in Fiidia ; they, who have since put in practice every ait of 
tyranny to keep their countrymen from growing into a nation in that 
country. They confc.ssed, that if their juinciple of Colonization tvere not 
acted upon, tliev were no better than a great body of interlopers. Their 
reasoning has niatenally altered since then ; but it is almost jicculiar to the 
East India Company to discoter principles, which, like the camcleoii, 
eaix change their colour us often as is convenient. With tliese views, 
'I'egiiapatam, a town and harbour on the Coromandel coast, a little to 
the south of Pondiclierry, was puicliased of the Natives, Ruriounded with 
fortilicutions, and named Fort St. David. 

The people of England, however, indignant at tlio monopoly of the 
Company, began to (piestion the pow'er of a royal chaitcr granted with- 
out authority of Parliament ; and numerous merchants accordingly re- 
sorted to India on private adventnre.s. 'I'he Company, on the other 
hand, pos.se.ssing almost unlimited jniwer over their countrymen in the 
East, were not .slow in putting it in operation ; they seized the inter- 
lopers wherever they could ho found, accused them of piracy, or of any 
other crime they chose, and sitting in judgment on their avowed enemies 
as traders, rondemned them to death, and would willingly have executed 
them had thi* law permitted ; but it was necessary, before thev proceeded 
to capital punishment, that the royal pleasure should be known. How- 
ever, they did what they could, thrusting their unhappy adversaries for 
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mootlw luid yeaw into sultry ai^ uDwholesonap ;dit«gwi^^: 
gcaieraUy <{ioriahed in the utmost wretchedness* Iiji his ipatructip^a to 
the. Gi>vefn<>r of Bombay, who, to excuse himself from perpetrating p|cgal 
cmolties on hia countrymen, had pleaded the laws of England* 
Joshua Child, then Chairman of the Court of Directors, had ihe apda- 
dty to «ay : That he expected his orders to be his rvle, and the 

laws of Entjland^ which were a heap of nonsense, compiled bg^a/eio 
ignoraiit'COHntrp gentlemen, who hardly knew how to inakt laws for 
th^gooil of their own private fimilicSf much less for the regulating 
of companies and foreign commerce'^ 

At home, it was resolved by the House of Commons, that in future 
Parliament should determine Avhat regulations were necessary for the 
canyiiig on (if the Indian trade : but in spite of Parliament, a new char- 
ter was granted by letters-patent fiom the crown to terminate all dis- 
putes. Blit this wa.s very far fioin setting the matter at rest; for the 
House of Commons voted, “ tliat it was the right of all Englishmen to 
trade to the East Indies, or any part of tlie woild, unless prohibited by 
Act of Parliament.” 'I'he House of Commons also ordered the books of 
the Company to lie examined, by which it was di'-covered that it had 
been their constant habit to hiibe great men to maintain their interests. 
'I'he snins expimded in hiibeiy in one year (Kv).')) amounted to 90,000/. 
Of thesfi sums .'>,()()()/. went to biibe the Duke of heeds, and 10,000/., as 
it is said, was traced to the King. In siippoil of tlu^, Mr. Miil quotes 
Macplierson’s Annals, who appeals to .speak hesitatingly; but Burnet 
(History of lii-. Own 'limes, \ol. ii p. l-t"),) qa'.s; “ Mdii ieas both King 
(.diaries and King Jame, had obliged the Company to make them a 
yearly jnosent ot 10,000/., the King (William) hud received this bat 
once." 1 le a.sseit.s likew ise, that 170,000/. h.id been exj^ended ill bri- 
hei’v, tlie gieatir part ol which was generally believed to have gone 
among tiu' A^eiiibeis of t!i'> I louse of Commons ; and all this in order 
to stillo Oh* ])r(>)eft of lice tiade, oi to fiee theiU'elve.s from a rival eoni- 
pany. What viitiious and admii.ihle Kings, Companies, and Parlia- 
ment; ! Ilow' eoiHlnci\o their example to the spread of viitne ! The in- 
dignaiion of tlie House of Commons at the corrupt piactiees of the 
Company, died aw.iv smhh*iily, mollified, as was supposed, hy the gold 
of tliO'O ho.usl tiadei.'-, and all fuiiher inquiry into tin. matter was 
droj)ped. 

In s’pilc, however, of the CompainV hiihery, argument, and lamenta- 
tion. a new Conijianv, ead'-d ‘'I'he ha'glisli Companv 'fiadii'g to the 
East linlii";,’ was ibinn*d in Pl!):h and the old, oi London (.'oinpany, re- 
eeived notice that (heir charter Wi»uld expiie in 1701, hut tliat in the 
iiioniinhile thc\ would he* pciiuiit-'d to tiadi* to India along witli tlie uew’ 
Compan>-. 'I'he e\i>*leiici* of a rival assoc'uiiion only animated the old 
Compnnv to gieater exeiiion ; they once moieput in practice their u.'^nal 
policy of treati ig their ii\aE as “ interl<>i'ei^ wrote to (heir sei vanfs 
ab.-ond to exelte iliern to new endeaioni>; fgted out lirge e(juipna*nts ; 
and, in short, acted altogetln'r so vlgorou.dy, that the new Company was 
induced to make pioposids for a cotilition. 

At length, in 170-2, their union was effected ; and the tw'o parties took 
the common name of * The Hnited Company of Merchants Trading to 
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ihe Ed$t Indl<?3/ Still th^fr iiUcmta were not so completely identified 
as td preclude all coVitentloh and jftrrinjf. Rut iti 1708^ the Gorernment 
ex^ctUiff ft loan of 1, *200, 000/. of the hvo CUitipaniefi, iti addition to' one 
of 2,000,000/,, which it had already receired of the new Company hir 
granting its charter, the fear of giving rise to a third association, which 
by offering the Government money might easily hare supplanted them both, 
drew them together to avert the common danger, 'I'lie differeiices siib- 
sisting between the two Companies were submitted to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Godoljibin, whose award they ngreed to receive ns complete 
and final. This award was dated and published on the ‘20th September 
1708, and operated to blend the whole of their separate properties into 
one stock. Tlieir importance was thus immensely increased, and this 
may be considered the first great era in tlie Company s history. 


SONG. 


Afaptfd to the Air of ^AlVs U'di; in the Opeta of* The Englieh Fleet* 

1. 

Will v rrn\N(led liitdi is every sail, 

And proud toi>-[:ullaiit:> court the gale, 

Wlien c veiy cautious icef unbends, 

And high each royal jaid ascends, 

As o’er the waves 
W e foain rtlony, 
lleinciuhranci* wakes 
Her inat;ic M^iiir ; 

And while hi-fore the hriMve we sieer, 

Ju ])liinli\e liolf'-, dutiiKl and < h*,ir, 

Thy paiUu',; accents on nunc ear 
Still linuoTing dwell, 

^V!len loin Irom all that life holds clear, 
e wept— eiuhrared^and sighed farewell I 
Fa jew ell 1 

Adic'U, my life 1 — my lo\e, farewell ! 

II. 

When o’er the suiface of the deep, 

In elassy calm its muimnr.s sleep, 

And not ,a hreatli of /<*]ihyr’s tram 
Disturbs its still and Icanc^uil reign; 

When billows cea;>e 
Tlicir sullen roar,^ 

And Ocean feels 
Their rage no more ; 
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Song. 

While Cynthia, with her silver rays, 

In dalliance on his bcsorh plajrs, 

Then fondly on her orb I gaze ; 

While memory’s spell 
Awakes the scenes of happier days, 

Ere, Love, to thee I bade farewell ! 
Farewell 1 

A long — and oh ! a sad farewell ! 

nr. 

And e’en when Winter's angriest storms 
The face of the (ireat Deep deforms, 

And e\ery wave's impending gloom 
Ptepares i*ome weary seaman’s tomb ; 
When forked fires, 

At midnight dark, 

Gleam wildly lound 
Our shattered hark : 

E’en then I walk the dangerous deck, 

Mid scenes of tempest, <lealh, and wreck, 
And hang in fancy o’er thy neck, 

Wlmse rising swell 
Subsides at chilling horror’s check, 

As thus I hid a last farewell! 

Fa le well ! 

Above we '11 meet — on earth, farewell ! 

IV. 

Rut, see! the welcome dawn appears. 

The storm abates — the dark said clears : 

“ All haiuls aloft — fast breaks llie gale, 

“ Cross all the yards — spread every sail ; ’’ 
Die summons shrill 
Tlie crow obey, 

And joyous hail 
The brightening day : 

Oh ! thus T think, while time shall flee, 
ISome dawn of hope I yet may see, 

To waft me home, again, Love, with thee 
In joy to dwell ; 

And there— from every sorrow free, 

No more to hear the sound, farewell ! 
Ftirewelll 

Oh ! haste blest hour— till then— farewell I 
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unpublished manuscripts op a TRAVELLER, in THE EAST. ’ 

No. I. 

[It may i)erhap9 be a^ecablc to many, who have alifady passed fhrouffh luch 
scenes as these Sketches from a 'l'ra»‘eiler‘« Journal will descHbe, to be reminded of 
past sources uf pleasure ; luid it will prukiblv be as acceptable to others who bate 
not personally vi.sited countries which all read of with delight, to participate occa- 
sionally in the impressions made on the mind of one who has enjoyed lor himself 
that high and enviable Rratidcation. Should there ap|H‘ar in them too warm an en-* 
thusiasm of feeling, aiui loo frcipieut a recurrence of chtssical and historical tecollec- 
tiotis, occasionally inteiinpting the easy progre.ss of the narrative, tlie reader will, it 
is hoi>ed, attriliute it to its tine cause, —tlie higlily excited state of feeling natinul to 
the first efforts of an ardent mind endeaumring to retain and embody the crowd of 
impiessions which o\erpower tiie heart of the young enthusiast at the moment of bis 
luirsting the hai i ier of his native land, and going forth to explore the treasures which 
his imagination gives to other regions, hitherto kiiovni to him only through the me- 
dium of poetn, table, and romance. But while the spirit of these first impressions 
will botarefiillv retained, such attention will be Itestowedon the details as to remove 
all tliat may be considered Irrelevant to the subject Immediately before the reader, 
and to Interweave occasionally such notes and liuistrationa as the existing state of the 
countries principally doscribcti may render necessary.] 

Voyage to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

It was on one of the finest morninf^s of nn English summer, in tlie 
month of June, that, in company with a friend who was about to explore 
the “ farther East,” and whose views and feelings were in perfect har- 
mony with my own, I embarked at Portsmouth for a voyage to the 
“ Straits,” as the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea is called, par emi^ 
nence^ by all nautical men. We w'eighed from Spithead before noon* 
with the intention of proceeding through tho Needles ; but the wind fail- 
ing us before sun-set, we ^vere obliged to anchor off Yartrmuth in th« 
Isle of Wight. In the course of our passage along the shores of this 
beautiful island, we enjoyed some of the finest jiieces of English scenery 
that are to be met witii throughout her whole extent of coast. -Thd 
luxuriant verdure, and the graceful slope of the northern shores descend- 
ing to tlie sea, offered none of the wilder beauties of Scotland or Wales 
to our view ; but, in their cla.ss and kind, nothing can he more pleasing 
than the continued series of rich and varied pictures presented by the 
edge of the coast at every change of position, and every fresh point of 
view. 

At the moment of our anchoring, the whole surface of the watery 
expanse presented the appearance of a ** molten sea ” of liquid glass, 
and the stillness that reigned throughout the air added much to the 
solemnity and impressiveness of tlie scene. Some ships of war and 
smaller vessels, intending, with our own, to proceed through the narrow 
passage of the Needles, had, like ourselves, been obliged to anchor, and 
some of them were very near us. On the deck of one of these, we soon 
perceived a military band assembling, and heard the “ note of prepara- 
tion ” with anxious and outstretched ear, They began at length to fill 
the air with harmony ; and never do 1 remember to have felt with such 
intense delight the soothing and the soul-subduing power of music. The 
pieces chosen were those of a pensive aiid romantic cl^aracter : so well 
suited to the feeling of the moment, in w&ich hundreds of warm-hearted 
beiogs^all leaving behind them hopes and fears — all breaking asunder 
the deareit ties of kindred, firiendsbip, and love^were assembled in one 
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spot bjr ibe {iccidehtal calm that obliged them to'ancbor for ft few houM, 
as if to take a last look together of their native shores, and pour out in 
one common hymn of melancholy feeling, their warm, and, to many, 
their last ‘adieu ! We enjoyed, with mingled feelings of pain aiuj^lea- 
sure, this “ luxury of woe,” unable to say whether the hopes of the future 
or the regrets of the past predominated in the conflict. The local fea- 
tures of the scenery by wdiich we were surrounded, assisted pow’erfully to 
enhance the charm ; and it seemed to us iis if there had never been so 
appropriate an assemblage of images and feelings since the splendid pas- 
sage of Collins was written, — every line of -which was realized so per- 
fectly in our existing situation, that wp recurred to it involuntarily; and 
repeated it with increased pleasure : — 

With eyes upraised, as one inspirod, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 

^ And from her ^vlld seque'^ter’d scat, 

In notes, hy distance made more sweet, 

PonrM throncrli the mellow horn her pensne soul ; 

And ilashmg soil fioni rocks aronmi, 

IUihl)lint; rniiuols join’d llie sound; 

Tlirough elades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fund delay, 

Itouml an holy calm difl'using 
J>o\e of pe;ue, and lonrly mi(>in'j:, 

Tn hollow murmui'i died .iua\ ! 

We passed through the Needles at iiiiii night, and after a fine run, 
made Cape Tinistene on the ‘iritli, and juissed the Pock of I.isboii on the 
27th of Juno. On the moiniiig of this day. tlie weather being moderate 
and the wind sonthmly, we stood close in touard.s tlie land, and enjoyed 
a complete view of the Pnrlings, a cluster of islands to tlie nortlnvard of 
the rock. They ajipeared aiid ami unproductive, and are now' uninha- 
bited ; though at one period tliey t'eie made places of exile for Portu- 
guese convicts. No danger is to be apiwehended from a near appioach to 
them, as they have bold sliorcs, and nie .surroiindod with deep water. 
Aa we stood along the coa.st soiitheilv, with the wind at west, the face of 
the country presented mine agrei'able landscapes, divemitied by villages 
and summer retreats, as well as by a superb palace of considerable extent, 
formed by a I )ng lange of biiildingt. adorned with spires and domes. It 
xvas deliglitfully sealed on the brow of a hill, nnnmandijig a complete 
view of the entrance to Lisbon, and advantageously situated to receive 
the refie.sliing coolness of the sea bieeze. The extent and inagniflcenco 
of this pile induced us to suppose it of royal foundation, or of religious 
institution, as nothing slioit of the funds of the state or the church 
could bo adequate to tlie erection and support of so extensive and superb 
a building. 

At noon we were nearly abreast of tlie l^ock of Lisbon, whose rugged 
summit totvers above tlie hilhs that surround it, and projects with bold- 
ness into the sea, presenting a strong rocky cape, that braves, unaltered, 
the whole fury of (lie we.>>tern ore»in ; for though the united waves of 
the Atlantic foam almost incessantly against it, there are no traces of 
waste or destruction occasioned by their influence. 

On the 28th, we approached close to Cape St. Vincent s, the promon- 
tofy which terminates the western coast of Portugal, towards the south. 
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It ii 6te«p ^nd rocky, and some of the adjacent cliffy present a strtking 
appearance of oblique strata, which may be seen distinct 1)' with a glasa^ 
in their separate veins. Immediately on the summit of the Cape, are a 
number of well-built houses, and an edifice resembling a castle, A little 
to trib 80uth>vard of this, stands the town and fortifications of Sagres, (on 
which we could distinctly discern the guards,) built by that illustrious 
patron of the naval character, Henry Duke de Vi.seo, jn the reign of 
Alphonso III. about 1‘250. It was called the “ Sainj^d Cape,” in 
consequence of the bones of St. Vincent having been buried theic, from 
whence they were conveyed to Lisbon by Alphonso 1. The Portuguese 
poet, Camoens, in the third book of his Lusiad, adverts to this event ; — 

But holy rile.s, the pious king preferr’d, — 
llie martyr’s boiieN on Vincent’s (’ape mterrM, 

(His sainted name the (’ape shall ever bear,) 

To Lisbon’s V, alls he brought with voln e care. 

The mountainous scenery of the back-ground, indistincfly appearing 
through the blue haze of distance, was beautifully picturesque. 

'rhe kingdom of Portugal, the ancient Lusitania, first submitted to the 
Carthagenians, and afterwards to the Romans. Its inhalntarits are de- 
scril)eti to have been a kind of savages, by some of the Roman hi,storiaiis, 
who represent them as preferring to live by reprisals on their neighlioiirs, 
rather than to cultivate the earth, although they were surrounded with 
every inducement in the fertility of their soil. Their manner of living 
was simple, and they were naturally brave. The Romans brought them 
into subjection rather by artifice than by force. Lirsitania formerly pro- 
duced gold in abundance, and even in modern times it has been found 
mingled wnth the sands of the Tagus; a circumstance that would alone 
account for its exciting the envy of other |)owers, in those ages in which 
the precious metals were deemed the only sources of wealth ; for it was 
successively conquered by the Suevi, the Alnn.s, and the Visigoths ; after 
which, the Moors possessed it for a consideralde time, until, by a union 
of the forces of the Duke of J5urgundy, the King of Irance, and the 
King of Castile and Leon, they were defeated and driven out of Portu- 
gal. The throne was then u.sur|)ed by the Spanish monarebs, in whose 
possession it remained until about 1640, when the Portuguese revolted 
under John Duke of Braganza, and were successful. This revolution 
(effected too without bhxidshed) is said to have been excited by the cou- 
rage of Braganza’s wife, a woman of great natural endowments. 

Although its early liistory appears to have been too slightly noticed, it 
certainly is not for want of materials. It might, without presumption, 
be said to have been the parent of commercial enterprise, and the nurse 
of maritime discovery ; for it gradually arose to give laws to tbc sub- 
missive realms of India, and to direct the source of European commerce. 
The sceptre of the East, held by a precarious tenure, lias since caused 
the prosperity or adversity of other nations, whilst Portugal remains a 
striking example, in the revolutions of its history, to humble the arro- 
gance of high maritime power, and to moderate the excesses of great com- 
mercial aggrandisement. Yet no English writer of eminence has hitheito 
illustrated a subject of go much importance to a maritime kingdom as 
the rise and fail of this commercial power ; although no lesson could bu 
of greater national importtUK^e than such a history. The view of what 
Orimtal HentJj Vof, G, C 
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advantagas were acquired, and what might have been still added, the 
means by which such empire might have been continued, and the errors 
by wliich it w'as lost, are particularly conspicuous in the naval and com- 
mercial history of Portugal. ^ 

It is impossible to revert to this subject without a vivid recollection of 
the Portuguese poem, ‘ Os Lusiadas;* and equally impossible to think of 
the history of its unhappy author, Camoens, without feeling great con- 
tempt for the ingratitude of mankind. This poet, of whose merit the 
world still continues too insensible, was born at l>isbon about the year 
1.')‘20. His lather, the commander of a vessel (commanders were in those 
necessarily men of science — alas! how changed !) was shipwrecked 
on the coast ol Goa in Africa, and perished, with the greater part of his 
fortonc. '1 he son’s education was completed by his mother, in the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. Soon after, while in retirement at Santarene, he 
began liis e])ic poem on the discovery of India, which he continued 
during his military operations in Aiiica. In an action with the Moors 
off Gibraltar, he lost liis right-eye, when among the foremost in board- 
ing. After several years’ service in Atiica, lie returned to Lisbon, 
and on leaving it tor India, was heard to exclaim, in the monumental 
words ol the Roman, Scipio Aliicanus, Ingrata Patria I non possidebis 
Ossa moa ! ” Thus, though he began his ‘ Lusiadas ’ in Europe, the 
greater pait was most probably written during the night, when encamped 
in Africa, or amidst the greater turbulence of the restless ocean. His 
fillip being cast away on the roast of China, all that ho had accumulated 
by enterpiise was buried in the wa\os. His poem, like the * Commen- 
taries ol Cfesar, was saved by the intrepidity of its author, who swam 
with it in his hands towards the shore ! On printing it, the reigning 
monarch to wlioin it was dedicated, allowed him a pension, which his 
successor ungenerously cut oft ; anrl the remainder of his life was thus 
rendered wretched and miserable. It is recorded, tliat an old black ser- 
vant, a native ol dava, who had grown gray-headed in his service, and 
who doated on his master, literally begged in the streets of Lisbon, to 
supj)ort the lite ot Camoens, whom he had been also instrumental in 
saving from sliipwreck. Ibis was the late of one who had desen'cdly 
ac<juired the title ot the Lusitanian Homer, in whom the first judges 
of literary merit have declared the genius of Ovid, Virgil, Sophocles, 
and Pindar were united ! and who, when resting from the bolder flights 
of epie strains, could tune hi> harp to gentler lays of love. Moore, in his 
bcautilul epistle to Lord Strangford, from oft’ the Azores, says : — 

Dear JStrangford ! at this hour, perhaps, 

Some faiilihd lo\er (not so blest 
As ihe\, wlio in their ladies’ laps 
May craille every vvish to rest) 

^Varbles, to touch his dear one’s soul,— • 

'JDiose madrigals of breath divine, 

Which CuMoen*s harp from rapture stole, 

And gave all glowing warm to tliine ; 

Oh ! could the lover learn from thee, 

And breathe them with thy graceful tone, 

Sucli dear beading minstrelsy 

^V ould make the coldest nymph his own ! 

The circumstances which led to the foundation of the town of Sagres, 
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%a Vioce^t, these : Three years before the reduction of 

Ceuta, the X)uhe of Viseo had sent a vessel to explore the coasts of 
Africa, winch was the first voyage of discovery undertaken by the Por- 
tuguese. This attempt, rude as it now appears, was then pregnant with 
a eeJies of alarms, particularly adapted to depress the resolution of sea- 
men, who are always well versed in legendary horrors. Africa, from 
time iunuemorial, has been the laud of wonders or fairy illusion, and 
though the industry of the I9tli century may have removed many of the 
plausible theories that darkened the beginning of the 15th, wo still have 
gained little more than a knowledge of its coasts ; and our ignorance even 
of that, however studiously it may he concealed, disgiaces the charts of 
the first, maritime power on the globe. 'I’lie j>liiJpsophic ideas of Cicero, 
who ' collected whatever had been approved by the ancients, weio now 
become the errors of tlie vulgar; and ceitainly tlie arguments that were 
^pal)le of convincing tlie reason of so great a natural historian as Pliny, 
may be allowed to have had some weight on the minds of Portuguese 
seamen. They believed, therefore, tliat the middle regions of the earth, 
in the torrid 20110 , teemed with scorching vapours, and that the interior 
of ^Vfrica, as well as its coasU, weie uninhabitable from intense heat. 
They are descubed, ho\\e\er, to liavc completed their voyage to Cape 
J3ojador, and their success led tln*m to more e.xtensive projects. Tlie 
systems wliich the narrow faculties of man frame in every age, and sub- 
stitute for the sublime truths of nature, would here probably have 
repressed, at least for many years, the daring exploits of navigation, if 
the unprejudiced and clear mind of the Portuguese Prince liad not dared 
to quoatum the validity of the ancient sages, tlic most enlightened 
philosophers, and the most accurate* geogra pliers which Greece or Home 
had produced. With a judgment matured by the conversation of various 
scientilic men, whom hia patronage had attracted in Africa, and with 
a mind enlarged by the peiusal of every tvoik which illustrated tlie dis- 
coveries he had in view, the (.’onqiieior of Ceuta returned to Portugal. 
The high land of (^ape St. Vincent, as he approached the coast, dis- 
played the extensive command of an ocean liitherto unexplored ; and 
probably, a view of its clifl's, at a time when Iiis mind glowed wdth future 
projects of discovery, might suggest the first idea of constructing his 
romantic town of Sagres on the l*romontoriuui Sacrum of the Homans. 
At Sagres, his arsenals and dock-yards were built, while his presence 
stimulated their industry and skill. Under his auspices, tlie mariner’s 
compass was brought into use, and the means of ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude partially understood. The sea astrolabe, a nautical in- 
strument which derived its name from the armillary sphere invented by 
Hipparchus at Alexandria, was improved and introduced into the Portu- 
guese service. Skillul mariners from all countries were encouraged to settle 
at Sagres, and a public school add observatory was established there by 
the Duke. It wa^ impossible to pass a scene of so inucli interest w ithout 
feeling a sort of veneration and regard for tliose whose names are 
associated with its history, and without rejoicing in the presence of a 
companion to participate in them. 

At sun-set, we lost sight of the Cape ; and, on the following morning, 
approached the straits of Gibraltar, the far-famed Pillars of Hercules. 
By standing to the northward during the night, we were well over with 
the Spanish land in the morning, and closed in with the portion of a 
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largo fleet that was now coming up under a press of sail. At noon, the 
breeze freshe^pg frop the westward, we open^ci tji^ ^opkof Gibraltar, 
and stood in for the Bay. Our passing close to Tariffa gave us a fine 
opportunity of observing that island, on which' we saw a new lightrhtjqse, 
lately erected by the Spaniards for the direction of vesselafenteringf’thn 
Straits. As the Commodore of the fleet passed Europa Point, an 
change of salutes took place, which had a fine appearance, and tbe 
echo of the rock increased its effect. Several of the vessels alsp saaW 
their guns at the same time, which, added to the entrance of tbciflaeit 
into the Bay under a croaxl of canvass, formed a most interesting naa- 
ritime scene. 

As I cast my eyes hpon the cloud-capped mountains that boimdied • 
our southern view, I could scarcely admit the evidence of my sChseS-^ 
when they pointed me to another quarter of this divided globe — when 
they told me that, though but a few days since I mingled in the deari^st 
circle of polished Europe, I mOj^lookcd upon the sterile ridges of bar- 
barous Africa ! A wide expanse of ocean rolled between myself artd 
those ! had left behind, and many suns would rise and set before eVen 
what I could address them would meet their eyes; yet, long and 
tedious as were the leagues that we had traversed since dear England 
faded from my view, I could with truth address it in the language bf 
Goldsmith’s Traveller ; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 

J\Iy heart luUraveird, fondly turns to thee ; 

Still ever homeward turn*^, with ceaseless pain. 

And drags at each remo\e a lengthen’d chain. 
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Aye, gare upon that brow, 

Tliat brow which towers an intellectual .(Vlp, 

Diatlein’d with a pale eteniity 

Of thoughts’ untrodden snow— round which liigli dreams, 

Like Alpine eagles, seem to float amid 

Inviolate solitude and sunshine ! See 

The troubled glory of that eye, where keeps 

Tlie soul her cavemed oracle, and fills 

The electric gloom with inspiration ! Gaze 

On tlie rich lip of passion and of power, 

Whose every curl was moulded by strong thought 
Like waters by the tempest ! — Shnne superb, 
here late it more than kingly spirit found 
A worthy di^elhng!— 

Men unborn will wish 

To have drawm the breath of lime with if 

It were to inhale bis imnlortality I 
Crediten,, 
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' s6t;^ci;$ or revenue in ERmsn i^dia. 

’ Fk cniy liAatnihation of My. Tucker s Work on the ‘ FiuajKia) Situation 
of tile Eakt Ir^ia Company/ we confined our observations to that por» 
tion of it vrliich treated strictly of the subject of finance! reser^ng 
it^at had to oiFor on the eubeequent [wnion of the volume, whicJi rc- 
latM' ])riiieipaHy to the sources of revenue, until a future opportunity, 
Thkt btocasion liaving notv arrived, we enter on our task. 

Among the^ various souroea of revenue in British India^ the land-rent 
taken by its Government ranks as the principal. “ From time imtnomo- 
Mr., Tucker, “ the land has constituted the chief source of 
revenue in Imlja ; and for plain and obvious reasons : the habits of tlio 
grtjfit body of the people aie simple and uniform ; their diet is spare^and 
(toniin^d generally to a few articles of the first necessity, — rice, vege- 
tables, fish, and tlie smaller grains; f^^plothing is scanty and mean ; 
tlieir liabitations poor and unfurnished f^Bat wo term luxuries, are con- 
fined to tlio opulent few. In all this the keen eye of the financier could 
see nothing to touch ; the objects were too minute and worthless, or too 
widely dispersed, to come faiily uitliiu his grasp, and lie was compelled 
to iiAve recourse to the expedient of taxing produce in the aggri^ate. 
Such is tlie land-tax.” And such arc the reasons assigned for twing 
nine-tenths of (lie produce of the soil from those whom we still dignify 
with the name of “ proprietors.” But we find that the ‘‘ many” do not, 
however, escape from being taxed on articles of consumption, particularly 
that indispcnhable necessary of life, salt. It is hardly correct to say, that 
“ luxuries” of a taxable nature are confined to the ‘'opulent few,” and, 
therefore, not available ; since the natives of India are generally addicted 
to tlie use of slices, tobacco, and other intoxicating drugs; and we, in 
point (U’ fact, manage to make opium ami spirituous liquors yield a con- 
siderable income to the state. 

After the land-tax, tlie monopoly of salt is next enumerated, as an 
important source of revenue; and it is defended as being a tax that is 
simple and easy of collection. But when the autlior had jti.st described 
the people as reduced to live in so plain and misernble a mnimcM, A\e aro 
at ii loss to conceive how he couhl imagine tliat a tax on an imlispensahlo 
necessary oflite — the only seasoning of their simple diet — railing the })rico 
of salt to ten times the cost of production before it reaclt the lips of the 
consumer, could he by them so little felt as to he almost insensible ! We 
cannot jiossibly admire, with him, the “equality” of a tax which falls so 
heavily on an article alike necessary to the existence of (hg poor and of 
the rich. Besides the universal haidship upon the consumer, it is ad- 
mitted, that the manufacture (of the salt, as an article of monopoly,) has 
been “ tlie source of great misery to the inhabitants of the adjacent dis- 
tricts, ^^ho were often forced into the service, and coinpelhxl to expose 
themselves in tlie unhealthy mar^iea of the Sunderhundg, to the attacks 
of tigers and alligators, and to all the phyBicnl ills engendered by a pes- 
tilential climate. This grievance,” continues Mr. Tucker, “ has, / trust, 
been removed.” The reason he assigns fur this hope tb^t “ courts of 
justice have been established for ajl ouy Native siibjr'Cts, and the wretched 
Afolungees (or salt-makers) among the rest.” Itad ttie existence of these 
courts been a remedy for the evil, it would have been cured long ago ; 
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but, accordlno; to our latest information, this has not yet been the case. 
Indeed, Mr. Tucker himself testifies to this, expressing hia f^ar that the 
Molungees are still among the worst-conditioned of our subjects ! He 
recommends that, instead of employing those men in situations where 
they may become the victims of ferocious animals, or fall a prey td 
disease, the manufacture should be transferred to the neighbouring coast 
of Coromandel, where it may be carried on advantageously, under a drier 
atmosphere and warmer sun. But while this vital commodity is manu- 
factured for the behoof of the Governmeiit, under the management of its 
servants and Native agents, we are convinced that the greatest oppression 
will still continue to be practised on the people, and the most extensive 
fraud and extortion of every kind committed. From the statements 
given, it appears that the charges of manufacture, under the present sys- 
tem, are about one-third of the gross, and one-half of the net prodtice. 
The consumer, probably, pays about ten times the natural price of pro- 
duction, or at the rate of five ru|>ees, for what should cost half a ru|>ee at 
the salt-pans. In order to realize one million annually, wc must drag 
double that sum out of the pockets of the people, and deprive many of 
an ingredient most essential to existence. 'I'he following paragraph of 
Mr. Tucker is well deserving of attention. He says : 

“ Our object ought to bo, to draw our present income from a larger 
quantity ; for if. is unquestionahle that the people do not consume as 
much salt as they desire to use : and we certainly have the pow’cr to 
place the article more within their icacli, and to afford them a more 
liberal measure of indulgence, without any sacrifice of the present revenue.” 

But what security have the natives of India that their rulers vnll act 
upon just and liberal principles in any thing ^ The Company’s Govern- 
ment at one time, we understand, (about the year 1^14,) ordered the salt- 
agents to make leas salt than usual, in order that the price might he kept 
up ; upon the same principle as the Dutch btirnt one half their spices, to 
enhance the value of the other half. Yet some of the Zumeendans, in 
Cuttack especially, were to pay their revenues in salt l)y stipulation, and 
were thus hindered from turning their lands to the best account. In 
short, a monopoly of one of the most indispensable necessaries of life, is 
liable to such monstrous and cruel abuses, (especially -in the hands of an 
irreclaimable despotism,) that it cannot he permitted to exist with safety. 
All monopolists are acquainted with the principle mentioned by Mr. 
Tucker, that, generally speaking, “ price and profit increase in proportion 
as the quantity of the monopolized article sold is diminished.” The 
monopoly of salt, therefore, is the greatest scourge that ever was in- 
flicted on a country. 

Mr. Tucker having defended the salt monopoly, because he thinks it 
expedient to have a tax on an article of universal consumption, then pro- 
ceeds to vindicate the opium monopoly, chiefly on the ground, that opium 
is not a necessary of life. “ The salt,” he says, “ is a tax levied upon 
our own subjects ; the opium is a ta.x levied upon China, and the inha- 
bitants of the Eastern Archipelago. Salt, if liot an absolute necessary, 
is highly conducive to comfort and health. Opium, except when used 
ns a medicine, is an intoxicating drug.” So is wine ; so is gin ; so is 
beer; and consequently, by parity of reasoning, they should all, in like 
manner, bo monopolized from the people of this country. Hence, ^ he 
argues, “ the object should be^; in the one instance, (that of salt,) to draw 
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the same revenue fFom’tlie largest possible quantity ; in the other, to draw 
the same revenue from the smallest possible (Juantity : and experience 
has shown,. in the case of opium, that the amount of revenue is, in general, 
invereely as the quantity sold.” But it appears that the Company have 
entertained the same opinion with regard to salt, and acted upon it, 
without the sanctified pretence, that they were thereby guarding the people 
from the pollution of intoxicating drugs! What would t]>e people of 
England feel, if the Minister weie to avow an intention to tax wines, and 
every other exhilarating beverage, to the utmost jX)s^ihle c.xtenl consistent 
with the safely of tlie revenue, for the benefit of their morjiJs? Yet the 
East India Company gravely j>rolisse.s b) ha\e this pure regard for the 
morals of tiie Chinese and PoI^ nesian nations. But the opium monopoly 
is a burden on our own subjects, as well as that of salt; and, as Mr, 
Tucker hiui'self confesses, one ticnching sevendy on the lights of property. 
“ 1 cannot,” says he, “ get oxer one objection to wliicb the monopoly is 
liable: namely, that, tlu; (lovernment have been compelh'd, as a means 
of securing it, to prohibit the cuhixation of j>oppy in parllciilar districts, 
and thus to trench upon the i.ght.s ot propoiy. Vet, he add.s, ‘‘even 
for this stretch of power, soni'* excuse I'uiy be touiul ; .since tlie general 
use of nil intoxicaltng drug is not onlv prodnctivi* ot p’i 3 >ic:il (“vil, but is 
moreover calculated to h.ive a prejndici.il ellcct upon tlie iiioials and 
good order of society”! Therefoie, “for the good of mankind,” the 
East India Coiupaiu seizes upon the whole piofils oi tlie eullivalion ot 
its own -'iliieiM-. aiul h:is the oiueni \nin</<i/<il into (dil.sa. to buielit llie 
morals oi ilie subjciis ofli.s Ce’cC.Ial M.ije-t\ ! 'giiin, l^D'cawei, tliere 
is ibis salvo to the Co.upaii) s coo'^cietiee : “ the Chine., e aie certainly 
made to [>,vy \er\ high for our oj' ii n; and they, in retmn,” (oi rathei 
the Con>i)'i)).f itU'If,) “ make m. pav vei v hi'di foi theii tea-i : hnl we 
iscaivt.hf can !/' s ml to (hi them an i’ljiiiy hy roi‘'ing tin- piice .so ns to 
(lisc')u: ,ige the uv- of the dtii:, v iiich, !• iw en'r (‘xri lleut as a medir'ine, 
cannot be used liabiliiah'v, or in exei'-^, \'.i*boii( lujinx to tlu' iodivulnal 
who indulges in the liibit.” Sm h \- the iii'-ompaMhle inoi.diLy of the 
opium inoiio[)t'.ly, which i.-. confessed to roh tlm |)'>opIe among whom the 
coinnioditv is c.iliixated, of the just me of fh ‘it piopeih, and to be 
smuggled into tiie h.unU of the coikhiiko at ao nnmif'ii.ol ]n!'e! 

d'lie author a^ciihes the inipr.iveinent in (!. is h ’amdi of tlie revenue 
chiefly to tin* change in tin* .s\.->tom of inniiageineiit intro, Imo'd hv f.ord 
Toignmont’i. rmmerlv, tlieojdnin was snpplii'd b) con-tra' f , nod is.->aidto 
have Ix'en of iufeiioi (pi tiilx. Thm mode lieiiig then a!) »’.’died, it came to 
he p.rovidod hv puMic agmiis, enjoying a UIhimI j-om nis ion on tin* sales, 
and the niamifaclnre wins confined to t!t • distii<-i , nmie fsxoui.'.hle to tiie 
growth o( poppy. He .sa} •: “ A rnjid exe.inination w . s (>^[ab!idilng at 
the Presidenc), to cn.sure tlu'pniitx of the ding: ils([nalitv wnu j.ipidly 
improved ; the (onfiden »* of tin; e'l'oifing imni-liar.t ru.'l foreign con- 
sumer WMS gradually secured ; and, in the e(i;iise of a f',v yeai a chcst 
of opium, hearing the C(>iijj),inv’.s maik, pas'.ed among (he .Vfalax life a 
bank-i.ote, une.v.amined and unquestimied.” Wo heliovc this picture to 
be highly exaggeiated, and that even when the diug v -.>> oiiginally pure, 
it w'as often corrupted at second-hand. With rcgaid to rue “ rigid exa- 
minulion ” sjxikcn of to ensure its purity, we Inue also our douhl i ; having 
pencsed a correspondence on the subject with the Bengal (hivcrnment 
and Metlical Board, in which it was proijj^. that the exaroinens in India 
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Jiad no ^at^r^rjfpr ^^ci^ur^teJ^ deljeiSpiaipgj/^ 
pron'o'dn’ced upon it, in ^ loose way, irom the taste, smell, or appeftiJwifc^v 
according to their fai^cy. Tlie price h^a protiahly chiefly ^by 

ke^jitM'tI;ie s^ply a good deal within the 4cpa^d^i which Rppeajra tOili 
ihcrea"S%, Tluis, In 1823, the opium ayernged Ui© high pw© !©)£ 1 3Q90ifSi 
pet (jlidst, there being sold in that year, 1000 c^ats less, tj^aptlihft quantity 
ij’sualjy "disposed of. Tins has been generally from 4Q00 to ASOf} chfefets 
ahtiiiaily,oi which rather more than one half is supposed tob© consumed ih 
Cliiiia ; the rest in the islands of the Eastern seas, “ four thousand live 
hitndri3d chests,” says Mr, Tucker, “ were hofelofore supposed to be thb 
largest quantity that could be disposed of with advantage,; and $fter the 
coiisurnption has probably increased, and is increasing, tliere are strong 
grounds for hclleviiig tliat ue shall not consult the interests of the rsf 
venue, by extending the sales beyond that quantity,'*' ►So, then, our 
moralizing monopolists do confess that they condescend to think of the 
interests of their revenue, and not of the interests of morality, in limiting the 
sale of the “ intoxicating ” drug, so pernicious to “ the morals and good 
order of society.” We are left to judge how far they are swayed by 
those philanthropic motives, and how much by the consideiation, that 
“ the proceeds of tlie sales haye been in an inver&e ratio to the quantity 
sold.” By a statement given, we learn that the gross receipts on thi* 
article of monopoly amount to about ten or tnelve times the cost of pro* 
duction; and (hat, latterly, it yields an income of about one million 
annually. 

Mr. Tucker is of opinion, that this source of revenue is now rendered 
precarious, through the uUoinpt.s lately made by the Bengal Government 
to introduce the monopoly into (’entral India, and, in general, to,e.\tend 
thb cultivation. “ Departing from the maxim heretofore acted upon, of 
circumscribing the pioduee, and of confining the manufacture to par- 
ticular districts, su[)pose{l to be ino.st favourably situated for the growth 
of the plant, they made large advances for its cultivation in Malwah, paid 
high prices for the drug, and otherwise held out every encouragement to 
the extension of tin* manufacture.” Tliis> applies to Bengal, as well as to 
the new terriiory,” in which a field was opened for it by the successful 
termination of the war in 1818. He does not object to the despotism 
and injustice of furcing dependent .states to give us this new monopoly of 
their produce, and of compelling their Zuniecndars and Ryots to cultivate 
opium for our benefit ; but he thinks that (for our own sakes, their intorests 
being ogt of the (piestion) we should have circumscribed the cultivation 
in these new comUiies, or foreign shvtes. The object of those, thus en- 
couraging production, is, to lower the price of the drug, and increase the 
quantity sold, so as to check foreign competition. Another blow to the 
moral sj-stem of circuinsciihing its use, is, that now the article is also 
“supplied for our own domestic occasions, and there seems to, be no 
loUgiT any intention to di.scour.agc the use of the drug by our Native;sub" 
jecis ; although heretofore the mmost precaution was observed to. prevent 
their bhtaining it, even in the smallest quantity.” The fear of tbreign 
competition, should the opium be kept up at a monopoly price, is certainly 
not groundless ; .since the cultivation of the poppy has been successfully 
introduced irito the Plnlippine IslapdSj so favourably situated for thei 
trade, bbin^ ^)Iaced in tlie very centre of the consuiufirs. We may add, 
that Tiltkbjr opium is 5ucces!>|)jJ\’ §old m China and the Eaot© ra Arhi- 
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price, is often preferred to the opium 

of inrfin;'!';'' ' ‘ ' 

■'^Ofthe MaiWih cultivation little can be said, as it is yet in its infancy. 
More money having' been advanced On its account than six times the 
amount paid for the "Whole produce of Bengal, Mr. Tucker thinks that 
both' the quantity and the production-charges are to be much augmented, 
v*' Wo are fopby rrmch more for it than the natural price ^ or cost of pro- 
duction in Bengal : " he means, of course, inoie than the present monoiwly- 
prico of a forced cultivation. In oxtendiug the manufacture, he supposes 
the Bengal Government may aasign two reasons: one, tliat they could 
not, with justice to the landholders, suppress the cultivation of the j)oppy 
in our own territory ; the other, that we could not j)revent the opium 
which is produced in the t(‘rritorics of the Native chiefs, from finding its 
way into the markets of consumption. The former reason, he admits, is 
plausible, and says : “ I am no advocate for interfering with the free use 
of property ; but we ought to be consistent ; wc peremptorily suppressed 
the cultivation of the poppy in thd Bengal districts of Bungporc, Pur- 
neali, and Baugu^wre, where it had been grown for ages, and where a 
permanent settlement of the revenue had been concluded with the land- 
holders, limiting tie ptiblic demand, and recognising all the rights of 
property.” The more Hlianie for th(>st*who so violated public faith and 
private rights; but shall we, therefore, act the same scene of iniquity 
over again, and to new subjects in 7iew countries, because we did it in 
the old ? What an* wc to think of a moralizer, who tells people they 
have done wrong, and then exhorts them to be consistent in wickedne-ss! 
After having done all this, without any qualms of conscience, “ ykt,” 
says Mr. I'ucker, “ wc hesitate about doing the same thing in places 
where opium had not been cultivated before, where no settlement ha.s 
been made, and where, consequently, it is open to the tJovernment to 
make any arrangements tliey may thnk proper \uth the occupants of the 
soil. Is not this,” he says,.“ to strain at the gnat after having swallowed the 
camel V' After thi.s strange mode of “hacking his hiends,” he musters 
up an excuse even for the perpetration of the fortner deed of superior 
voracity — it was a “ natural desiie” to preserve an important branch of 
revenue; and, as usual, the whole is smoothed over Avith the plaster of 
morality ; an allusion being lastly made to the preservation of good 
i»rder ” in society ! To do away with the competition^ from the oidum of 
the native states finding its way to the market, he propo-^is to clog it 
with high transit duties, or to declare the article contraband, 7’his ex- 
pedient, though not “ perfectly satisfactory” to him, he justifies by the 
example of Great Britain interdicting Frcncli lace, China crape, ami 
India brocades ! But the ca.ses are widely different: for in excluding 
these things, as we have a right to do, from our own territories, wc do not 
forbid them to find a market in other jiarts of the w’orld. Whereas, the 
mttxim of these monojwlists is, that of those sorts of Indian produce in 
Avhich they deal, 7wne should be sold at o//, except tlieir own, either at 
home ol* abroad ! 

Another evil attributed by the author to the operations for obtayiing 
opium from Malwah, is, tb.at the rate of exchange between Bombay and 
Bengal had been injured by the amount of bills negotiated, upon the latter 
being nor larger than the trade could supply. “ Formerly,” he observes, 
iu ffopplyiag the limited 'resources of Bombay, &c., every thing had 
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been se regulated, that the Government of India gained invariably npoa 
almost all its exchange*transactions, and the difference of exchange had 
become/ no inconsiderable source of income.” How regulated ” ? we 
would asW. Jf the Government of India everywhere gained by the sale 
of its bills,, this must have been because it was the only or chief drawer, 
and because a large balance of exchanged commodities was everywhere 
against the Company’s settlements, whence bills, remittances, and re- 
turns of them, were needful. The change complained of, either shows, 
1st, That this balance is now gone, or changed in favour of the settle- 
ments, whence fewer bills are wanted for remittance ; or, 2dly, it shows 
that other persons besides the Government’s servants were granting bills 
on the Company’s settlements, and so, by causing conijretition, lessening 
tho profit of all drawers, 

lie observes, with “ regret,” that even the remittances to China have 
not< of late, been effected with the same advantages as heietofore, and 
that the supercargoes have l^eii obliged to call for remittances in specie. 
The explanation of this, no doubt, is, that the expoits of goods from 
Bengal to China must have been greater heretolbre than the returns of 
goods. Hence hills were wanted to remit the balance ; and the Com- 
pany’s supercai-goes only, on account of their Europe iin'estment, were 
drawing on Bengal; while every one else were remitting, and glad 
to pay high for Company’s hills. Now, either the returns from Chin.a 
to Bengal muvst e<pial the exports from the latter, whence bill-returns 
are not called for; oi the imports of goods from China to Bengal exceeds 
the exports, and no one wants bills on (Calcutta, hut rather the reverse; 
and supercargoes lo.sc on the hills thev arc forced to draw' to pay the 
Fairope investment. In this case, otheis be^ifle.s the supercargoes arc 
drawing bills on Calcutta ; and we are Iiap}>v to say, tliat all these things 
are indications of an improving comineice in the reciprocal exchange of 
goods, unless both expoits and iinivirts have dwindled away, which no 
one avers. Thus, it is the course of trade, and no individual or company 
of opium-mongers, that has the merit of “regulating” tho rate of ex- 
change. 

Wo have already devoted so much space to this deleterioins article of 
revenue, that we have hardly room to say any thing of his remarks on 
the nbkarrif, or lax, on spiiituou.s liipiors and intoxicating drugs. “ The 
abkarry,’ he says, “ wa.s established by us upon a regular footing, partly 
with a view to objects of jiolice, partly for the purpose of drawing a 
revenue, at the same time that we discouraged and checked tlie bad 
habits ot our Native subjects.” Heic, again, morality haj^pily steps in 
to our assitjtauce, and w’e sec the picture of the philanthropic tax- 
gatl^erer performing his functions, supported by the censor on the one 
hand, and the thief-CHtcher on tho other. When this admirable trio 
walks iorth to recall the people from the evil of their wavs, a strange con- 
fusion and opposition of duties take place. Gin-shops are licensed, that 
they may become a den and a snare to rogues and vagabonds ; spirits are 
sold there, to attract them into our net, that they may be cauglit. But 
agtvio, a heavy duty is laid on the liquors, to discourage their use, for 
the sake of morals and health! Should tliere be no tippling, then 
there would be no revenue, no rogue-catching; give us plenty of revenue, 
and then we sliall also have police benefits ; but adieu to morals and 
health. Tho result of the operations of this Holy Tjfijde Alliance is, 
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that dutie*) drunhenBcss, aftd disorder, have gone on and prospered, 
hand-in-hand. Under our moral system, the natives ot‘ India are 
making rapid progress in the virtue of dram -drinking, which was for*- 
merly, and still is, by the great body of that people, regarded as the most 
disgusting of vices. And it is a lamentable fat^, that the Company’s 
system is calculated to diffuse among its subjects almost nothing Eu- 
ro|)ean, except that which were better unlearnt. “ lu the Hindoo Zn*- 
meendarry of Niiddea,” says Mr. Tucker, “ I have heard that not a 
single shop existed until we licensed the vending of spirituous liijuors 
and drugs *, and at present not a village could be pointed out in ndiich 
such a shop would not be found. The license of Government gave a 
sort of public sanction to the practice, and the disgrace incurred 
by individuals w’as dilnini^^hed by being participated by their rulers”! 
He consequently condemns the whole abkarry system ; but as it has in- 
troduced among the people habits which he fears cannot be eradicated, 
he thinks it could not now be abolished without great violence ; yet, that 
we might have at least refrained irom supplying, as has been lately done, 
a large quantity of opium for domestic consumption. 

He seems to view the tax levied on pilgrims resorting to Hindoo tem- 
ples, rather as a matter of had taste than as liable to any serious objocr 
tion. He just before regrets that the sanction of the rulers had served 
to foster vice. It is surely no less disgraceful to patronize a bloody 
superstition, and reap the fuiits of it; or for a Christian Government to 
become enlisted by its interests in snppoit of Pagan idolatry. What are 
we to expect of those tvlio are willing to derive revenue from so foul a 
source ? 

After expressing his opinion generally, that an excise is inapplicable 
to the state of India, exciscable commodities being so thinly scattered 
that its collection w'oiiltl be attended with disproportionate expense, he 
mentions that such a thing, however, had been often contemplated with 
regard to tobacco, which seemed to promise best; and that this “ project 
of taxing it has lately t)ccn resumed.” For what purpose has it been 
re.sumcd, when we have a surplus revenue? There is, unfortunately, no 
acknowledged limit to the Company’s demands, but the possibility of 
e.xtracting more, and every thing proves its appetite for revenue to be 
insatiable. Attem])ts had been made, he adds, to iritroduco other ob- 
jectionable taxes, but they had been abandorv'd “ hrfure the olmoxious 
impost had produced, as it threatened to do, a serious ferment and 
popular commotion.” It happens, how'cvcr, that they were not aban- 
doned before, but after ; and that, too, in the good I.ord Minto’s time. 

The next source of revenue noticed, is the stamp duties, which Mj'. 
Tucker characterises as a tax “ little suitable to the character and habits 
of our Native subjects.” Among the objections enumerated are, th.at it 
is very expensive in collection — extremely vexatious to the people — 
fraught w’ith great temptations to fraud — and harassing to the fair dealer, 
by throwing a doubt over all contracts. Hut these objections are all 
trivial, compared w'ith the grand one, that the stamp duties operate as 
a TAX UPON jusTfCE, are oppressive to the poor, and favournWe to the 
richer suitor. “ He,” says Mr. Tucker, who had to deposit his judicial 
I fee on entering his suit, was also required to add to it the price of a 
■ stamp. Now', one direct tax (on justice) was certainly enough, (too 
[ much,) at a time ; and it certainly tended h’ttle to the credit of our 
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Go76ram^nt, to send atvay an ignorant Native, ’ seviral miles, 
in^Sedrcn of a stanif^, before lie was allowed to'prekei^t'a peiilidh. '^jis 
grddifd dfVeproach,'" he adds, “has, Wen |^w 

'WHevd the contrary, though it was written" ag^lnsi in iTie 
while the press enjoyed ^omc freedom^ 
d^fibd'ed It. Notwitlistanding this host of objectlbhs, all acknow^ed^feq. 
tb’e^ist, the author concludes as usual, by finding sombbli^gtb pa^tfm^ 
to ‘^reconcile us fo the continuance of the tax;” and this ‘ is, J that it 
lately becoine more productive, and it inny be a sign of increasing 
wealth among the people ! Tims, every burden laid uj>on these ^hapW 
people is attended with its peculiar blessings. One is the touclistdai^ :6i 
thdir riclies; another improves their health, and a third their morals j 
^VKile a foiirth, though it forces them to eat their rice without 
thb blessed quality of saving them from the visits of the lax-^atherbrs — 
so tendt’rly does the Company watch over the comfort and happiness of 
its subjects. 

According to the statcincnts given, the stamps yield a gross revep’itc of 
about twenty lacs annually, and the charges of collection are as hi^i'a^ 
forty per cent., a useless sacrifice of public wealth, forming a weighty 
addition to all the other evils of this grievous impost. 

In treating of the last branch of revenue — the custonis, we have great 
satisfaction in seeing Mr. Tucker advocating warmly freedom of trade, 
and the removal of those checks i\ Inch now weigh down the commerce 
of Asia with Europe. “ I'he nKuiufacturers of India,” he observes, “ have 
liad to struggle, of lateyeais, against de^perafe odds; and tlie powers of 
machinery tlifcaton soon to annihilate them altogether. It would be idle 
ill the people of that country to complain of the introduction of ma- 
chinery, which must be regarded as one of the greatest improvementa of 
the age ; and it would lie not less so to attempt to counteract its effects 
by bounties and protecting duties, even if India possessed the power to 
legislate for luMsolf.” (No one ever thinks of asking such protection : all 
we want for her is fair play, and no peculiar advantage over dthens.) 
“ But our Indian subjects liave just cause to complain of being treated 
as nlfcns, in our own system of commercial policy ; and if the stream of 
wealth which has flowed into the mother-country should become lanyvidy 
or nltoycther fnil, it will be no more than the natural result of those 
restricted measures which seem to say, ‘ vor siiai.t. not ruosPER, 
riTiirii ron nun nrwFiT or yotr ouv.’ 'J'he people of India 
are Bntish subjects, and (hey have claims to something beyond the 
privilege of [mying twenty-two millions sterling in annual revenue 

After saying that the (lovernment abroad has always been aftentivc 
to the interests of commerce, and solicitous to promote the extefnlil fftide’ 
of 'the niuntry, he hdds, that double rates are levied on foreign botto Ins 
and (in foreign produce. Eiherality to rival merchants, is, certainly,' 
last Species^ of virtue we should expect to be claimed for the East Ifi^lk''^ 
Compdny, as Its very existence is, and lias been, (he greatest ol]^tacld,4H‘ 
rtf trade which exists in the whole w orld. I'hC Iriternklj' 
melre' of India obstructed by the great monopolies of salt'afid'ojimiVi!’' 
wWbh'gil e yise to cohtlntial search and aiirldyanre. Good.4 are dCfa^fika 
irt tthiisitb, foy bit rim Illation hV Custom and salt arid opiiim dfli‘e'CTS,‘’Wo 
nnifift 'he tCi^cd' ibilh large powers on purpose, and wfll ndf , othiV tfrb' 
imdjeroui'‘l)p|wrtrimtiH of levying a tak for' their own behdof^ SH 
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invinj^ibje is to , in a villager ca,n hto a’ ‘ 

bakket'if frfiit for ^al(^,inlo QaWtta, .witliouf Wng «P^ofe4 
^ii^-officers’ ^n tbe stations surrounding tjie city } (\v’e statue, t>^,M a 
ndWrii^us^ciiiapdwb^h such cruel oppression takes .place, alinost; \^pde^ 
tlie vejry eyes of ou,r Supremo British Court of Justice, what are 
exr^tdf |t)e Company’s Courts in the interior, where extprtjp^ n[ta,y 
flonr^h'with so much greater security? It would present a .scene, 
iniqiuty too dreadful to be contemplated, too monstrous to be allowed, if 
the siippre^ion of all public discussion did not envelop it in thick dark- 
ness; , so th?it the wretched sufferers may gnash their teeth unseeti and 
unpitied. 

The Bengal customs, including those of the ceded territory, yield a 
gross produce of upwards of eighty lacs of ru;)ees annually, and Bjiose of 
Madras four or five lacs ; the charges of collection being, in the former 
ease, about twelve or thirteen, and, in the latter, as high a.s thirty per 
cent.,— a rate which is quite enormous. The natural fertility of Bsejog^l 
enables its inhabitants to exist under their galling load ; but the Madras 
territory, with its starving population, exhibits the Company’s system in 
all the perfection of its miserable consequences. 

We should have proceeded to the consideration of the land revenue; 
but we reserve this for a future Number, as it forms an essential part j of 
‘ another subject, — the Ryotwarry and Zunicendarry systems, wliich we 
• mean to discuss. We shall at present, therefore, conclude by observing, 
i that after minutely considering evciy part of Mr. Tucker s work, which is 
~ put forth avowedly for the purpose of proving the flourishing state of the 
■ Company’s finances, we find in it the clearest evidences that they are, 
and have been, in a state of continual dilapidation; and that the mode 
in which they are recruited, while it degrades and impoverishes the 
people, must, if persevered in, ultimately exhaust the country, fertile and 
^ productive as it might be made under a better system of government than 
: that which now oppresses it. 

Sismondi, in the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique,’ says, we sweep the en- 
1 tire net produce of the earth into our coft’er.s. The admirable autlwr of 
' ‘ Colonial Policy, as applicable to British India,’ pronounces the same 
opinion. Colebrouke and Lambert admit the same thing ; so does Bucha- 
, nan, AVilks, Muiiro, and all the Madras and village-system-mongers, and 
Si those who would have no intermediate hand between themselves and the 
ultivator, to intercept one fraction of the rent extorted from the misers 
able mt: layer on j produce. But we are not content with taking all that 
remains after wages of labour, expense of seed and tillage, culture and 
collection, have been defrayed : we force them also to purchase of us, and 
at our own prices, articles of primary necessity — even salt itself— at 800 
or 1000 per cent, on the price of production ! ! Opium we also monopo- 
lize at even a higher rate, and cant about its being an intoxicating dnig, 
wl^de we smuggle it into China; nay, we are so jealous about the little 
outlets of our monojwly, that we have forced pur ;illies in central India, 
— Sindiah, Holkar, and, we believe, the Nizam — to give us the monopoly 
of ftll the opium made in their lands, and so to intercept the profits of the 
owne^ra and tillers of the groqnd, and of the little capitalists of Uualior, 
Indore, tmd the Deccan. The history of the salt monopoly is a 
mppstfous record of avarice and.hy^risy, and it . is fit the, public should 
[kopw its det;iils’and history, which it shall do» if we live. Our 

t 
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Mofmmmedan predecessors, whose “ rapacious,'' hard-liearted ** tyranny ” 
we arc so ready to condemn, only took a very trifling tax on salt ; — (see 
Colebrooke and Lambert ;) but we have brought it to "ivhat it now is, 
after going to war — the dreadful one of 1764 — with Cossim Ally, the 
Nabob of IJcngal, because he would not continue this light lax on his 
Native subjects; while the English, trading under their dustuck, were 
exempt from it, and so monopolized the internal commerce. We may talk 
with flattcruig s«‘!f-cornplacency of the enlightened and liberal principles 
of European jMjlicy ; hut Mr. Russell, late Resident at Hyderabad, gives 
a very diileient ac(ount of the comparative oppressiveness of the two 
systems. For oiir.selves, jiidginir l)y what has now and then come to 
light, after some dieiuiful <-on\ul>ion, we believe, that in many, very 
many of our provinces, the o])pr(>sion, extortion, and exaction, from even 
the |)oorest Natives, coininitt<'d by the Native dependents of our English 
gentlemen, too high in station, too inaccessible, to pry into the misma- 
nagement of those about them, at least eipial, perhaps exceed, the extor- 
tioiia of the Mohammedan subordinate officers uho went before us. From 
the poor cultivator, who u rings from the earth only a bare subsistence, who 
can take more than nil ^ ()np only good there is in our system which 
was not in thatol the Mohammedans, — that the connexion Avith England, 
when the debasing and demoralizing (’barter shall expire, may ultimately 
potir info the countiy good principles, capital, industry, and talent; in 
short, civilization. Meainvliile (hat good is yet to come, and now India 
is overgwoun with an accumulation of Ians Avhich, Avhen, as in this case, 
utKtxlitied and undigested, in time become .so vast and so rooted as to be 
beyond improvement, or purili(‘ation, or method ; Avhile the grand object 
of the < ompany and its servants, iiuste:id of their views being principally 
direc.tesl, as (hose of all rulers ought to he, to the amelioration of their sub- 
IS (o invent new niode.s of draining off tlieir wealth, not for the 
Ir^tiniate charges of Government, but to SAvell the amount of iniquitous 
tribute called surplus revenue. 

* A rs ' r 
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the hatc/ul bh^ht that fulls, ijv. 


‘S» r. the luleful l>lufht that falls 
liuuiul tlunKCon and round palace walls, 
'' litre wit ichcil lepulc crawls 
lleiK-aih the loot of Tyranny I 

Tile fw^ticst rn>s from beauty shed, 
jlie bays th.\t wreathe (he poet’s head, 
llie honour won in battle red 

RenemJ) die wings of V’lctory ; 

All, all their sweetest savour lose ; 

And, worthless as the cankered rose, 

Nor sweeten life, nor grace its close 
Such is the curse of Savory I 


Blow, 
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ON THB CHARACTER OF MARCUS BRUTUS, 

S«i«e tl>en, njy soul I from freetlom’s trophied dome 
The harp which, hanging high between the shields 
Of Brv) rus and Leonidas, olt gives 
A fitful music to the breezy touch 
Of patriot spirits that demand their fame. 

SouifiEv’s Joan ok Arc. 

Marcus Brutus 6toit le plus grand Rf*publicain q^ue Ton vlt J.amais. 

Bavlb. 

Tjie mind that feeln itpelf drawn, by any strong attraction, towards 
virtue, naturally looks abroad among its contemporaries, and among the 
personages of history, to discover, if possible, some great character, ap- 
proximating in tone and qualities to itself. When it imagines it has 
tbuild such a character, a glow of feeling something resembling friend- 
ship arises, and seems ever after to subsist, and to be strengthened per- 
petually by a secret recurrence to the illustrious name. There is some- 
thing, indeed, extremely noble in the intercourse of our imaginations 
with the vianes of the dead, which purifies the soul from all the meaner 
passions, and much more surely nerves and fortifies it against suhiering, 
than most of those actual connexions nbich obtain the name of friendship 
in the world. 'I’he reason is very plain: a man, when he has all the 
great of the ])ast w'orld before him, will hardly choose to place his 
admiration upon a common character; for, as we all have a good opinion 
of ourselves, he would not think that such a character resembled him- 
self in the least. His choice will rather be directed towards a man, 
who, resembling him in small matters, possessed, moreover, very great 
qualities, and witose character, therefore, must always remain a fine 
subject for imitation. Young men who lead Plutarch very early are 
sure to find a favouiite among.st his heroes; for his w'ork is a kind of 
banqueting-room, in which you sit down to table w'ith the most illustrious 
men of all ages: some of these guests, however, are bad men, some 
good, and some range about tlm “golden mean,” being neither bad nor 
good. For our part, we felt, as soon as we were ac([uainted with Plu- 
tarch, a strong predilection for Marcus Brutus ; and although we have 
since heard a good deal said against him, it has not been of a nature to 
make us change our opinion. We flatter ourselves, therefore, that our 
notions of this old B Oman's character will not l)e unacceptable to the 
reader, although they should appear singular, and somewhat tinged with 
the rust of antiquity. It has always appeared to us that the popular 
institutions of Greece and Home were very favourable to the development 
of personal greatness, being a kind of rich soil io which humanity shot 
up, like a c^ar on I.,6hanon, info the very heights of heaven. There waa 
not, in fact, any thing, in those states, between man and God ; the sense 
of sovereignty and power circulated like his blood through the veids of 
the citizen ; it was present to his mind upon ail occasions ; and Xenophon 
adduces it to the ten thousand as a reason why they sbould beat the Per- 
titns, that they did not, like them, acknowledge any^eartbly master. In 
looking bock upon antiquity, however, we should recollect that all was 
not like what remains ; hut every thing that was perishable having been 
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kid wante by the tkle of time, the few fonne which still flUr\iis0$ *nd 
which we discover bj the light of history atamditig eibo^e tM 
w avei, like the vast idols ot'JCf^ pt towering ovet the wiitieri^>hir^h»iSihn* 
dation, are sjich as will be co-lasting with the w^ld%’ Theynl^e^iikii^ie 
a part of nature, and must In* imperishable, like her^ Th^tiiAh, 
fore, which we spend in making ourselves familial* ' with Shh8e''Mdll>)f 
characters, is very far from being misemployed, as they ssetkil io^shttfi 
aronnd them an odour of virtue that refreshes the ihiwd. ' . oldc 


Tile history of Marcus Brutus is much too well knoWde to fSfidir <it 
necessary for us to enter into any detail of his actions ; oof object 
look at his character. If this could be done without refi^mg;at4ll'td 
what he did, there would be no temptation to relate any thing ajftkl 
tarch, w'hich must render a man liable to be made ths subject of a.d^ad^ 
vantageous comparison. But, except through his actions,- w« ha!V«ihO' 
means of knowing him ; and, on this account, must refer perpetually tt> 
matters of history, which the reader will of course remember weBeoOtlgl];^ 
hut which w«‘ must soirietimes rei»eat, in order that we may notupwto 
to give imperfect views of things. , ,• *,! T^i • 

ITiere are strong reasons for believing that Marcus BmttiS' wi«:>d«- 
Rccnded from that Brutus who expelled tlie kings from Rome. Dibnysiua 
ot Halicarnassus eiideaN ours, it is true, to prove that he could not^bb 
escended from him, and adduces this reason, amongst otherft«*-tbat’^the 
younger Brutus was a plebeian, and Lucius .lunius a patricran.' 
bis IS not decisive, as there were many examples of patrician 
becoming plebeian. Suetonius instances, amongst others, the Gctatlatt 
tftnmy, the reason generally vas, that such families desired the das. 
session of the tnbuneship, which could not l>o held by a patfiJati 
However this may be-^and it is not of much consequence— it wn* the 
Bmtrd^ P«‘ople in general, tbatMahJttu 

that CmsarwaV^o Liesnr’s son, it will be sufficient to mention 

. V flpsar Mas onlj fifteen years old when he was born, and did not 

won put to (loath liy Ihnnpoy. ho « as loft, at a very early a»e to thi 

loarnL an'(^nhilV,^l^''*''H^ V* Mm In 

Probablv fmn H ^ ■' • ^^^J^^'hment to the Stoic sect arose, very 

oil ’/ ? "* <■'"'"'''"''1 "i'lt his Uiiolo ; but he did not 

om ufThl Oi rt”"r of '-l-hilosaphy'waa a mi. to oLlTS 

•i A li! ‘Studied the <loctrines of all the philosonhera and 

Pall a:;‘'en if""' ”* the d*.,® 

have beott -haimy: f„rwhorCa7o7dr„Tht 
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:jk for.<iomatUc h8ppij)€i!«j, or. a liff9 o{ 6t84y«. t^t 

BfilkvsfMi b0fe»>lNNli : the re{)ublic vQiigingr towards its 
aiuiitihttl^ldiOiFJiouodr and renown, in wh^cb be waa propM*ing| hiq[is«)it 
toigathertlhofaJlitirele that, are only to be gained in a tree ^t^.^aa 
rapkttj^.dftKaatati^d by the most terrible civil wars. Ca?sar and I^<W)ppy 
wmAOWndtawing^ the forees of the commonwealth into two farts ; abd 
the! aoldiewy on whichever aide they atootl, appeared to forget ^th® 
republic, in their attachment to their chiefs. But Pompey. was t^rji(ai^\y 
tfae ganaral oftbo state, and Cmsar a rebel ; and for this rea^iOO) B^tus 
e^tp^enieed no. difiicalty in determining to join Porapey, aUlmmiih. hei 
W'alihia private enemy, while Caesar was known to entertain a strong 
frieildabif iwc him. This action is an index to his whole cbamctar, 
Pompey bad killed hia father, on which account there was the most deadly 
hatr^ between them, Brutus shunning and showing liis aversion for him 
on fdt occasions. Cmsar loved him exceedingly, emd was, in return, 
beloved by him ; yet, when these two men came to make war upon each 
otherw-when they came to stand up, one for their common country, the 
other fur himself, private affection had no weight with Brutus, he joined 
his. enemy against his friend, because his enemy's cause was the more 
just If any man’s whole soul was ever absorbed by patriotism, it was 
Brutus's upon this occasion. 

'When Brutus came to join Pompey in his camp iii Macedonia, the latter 
wan so overjoyed at the unexpected event, “ that he rose to embrace him 
in the presence of his gOards, and treated him with as mucli respect as if 
Im had been his superior." The camp was necessarily a scene of much 
confusion, as they were preparing for the battle of Pharsalia, and an 
every heart was agitated by musing on the uncertainty of the event: 
the season of the year, also, was summer, and the heat excessive ; yet 
Brutus calmly pursued his studies, and, ou the very evening before the 
battle, employed himself in abridging Polybius. The eveni; of this 
action, tlie escape of Brutus from the camp when Ciesar was Btonning it 
after the bottle, his hiding in a marsh among the reeds, his flight to La- 
rissa, aud subsequent reconciliation with Cmsai , the reader will remeui- 
b«r from Plutarch; but there is a circumstance connected with this 
reconciliation which must bo noticed, as it is one of those things for which 
Brutus has been blamed. It appears, when Ponij)ey liad fled towards the 
sea, and escaped with his fleet, tliat various opinions were entertained by 
Ctesar’s friends concerning the country in which it was probable ho would 
take refuge, some conjecturing one route, and some another. Things 
standing! thus, Ceesar went out of his tent with Brutus, and, as they 
walked about the camp, contrived to discover his opinion on the subject: 
flacBog that he supposed Egypt w'ould be the country, Caesar slighted 
t|;»« conjectures of his other friends, and prepared to lead his forces in 
that direction. Now, it has been pretended, that in disclosing to Cmsar 
his juspMtcns regarding the retreat of Pompey, Brutus was guilty of a 
sartaiie.Tmdt. \Ve think he has been completely exculpated by Bayle. 
‘‘.Iai the first fdacc," says that author, Pompey had not confided to him 
iiSAOy manner. the aecret of his retreat; secondly, it was not possible for 
hiAhtoidoaeeiva hw he could render worse Urn. unhappy destin}^ of the 
. hy coniimuiicatiog his conjectures to Csesar ; hjjsides, It is likely 

apoo Egy^it to, be an agylum of su^i strength as 
deter the conqueror from going thither to attack the ^eat Fobipoy.*' 
Or 'untd lI(i»td»Vcl.Q, P 
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The republic being now in the hands ot Caesar, Brutus wa8 apportted 
Governor of Cisalpine Gaul, where, by the wisdom and humanity or his 
adniinititration, he made some amends to the inhabitants for the injuries 
they had suffered during tfie civil wars. Many of the young nobility 
repaired to him from Home. He entertained them courteously, awd by 
this means the numljer of his friends was rapidly increased ; for all they 
who loved the republic, loved Brutus. 

During the whole interval which elapsed between the battle of Phar- 
saliu and Ca’sar’s death, we observe Brutus assiduous in the discharge of 
his duty, and aspiring to the lawful honours of the state. lie conmosed 
a pajieg\ric on his uncle and father-in-law, Cato, which Caesar affected 
to consider a very poor performance. His literary works were, indeed, 
numerous: he abridged the Homan history of Fannins, and also that of 
^\ntipater, he wrote a work De OJficiis, and anotlier De Virtute^ which 
is mentioned by Cicero and Seneca, and Diomede speaks of one De 
Pattenlui But all these are lost, 'i'he materials for judging of the 
learning and eloquence <jf Brutus, which time has spared, are therefore 
peculiarly scanty; there nou' remaining nothing of his, except a few 
Katin letters ptihlished along with those of Cicero, and a small number 
in the Greek language, winch have been given to the world in a separate 
forjii. I'lom the tcstimoiu, houever, of his contemporaries, and of those 
agfp immediately following, (which jiossessed his w^ofks,) we have learned 
that his genius was not inferior to liis virtue; that in learning he sur- 
passed nil llie young iiohilily of Home; that his philosophy was most 
enlightened, his taste relined and severe. J:iven Cicero’s eloquence did 
not come up to Ins notions of oratory : he required something more 
close ami veliemeiit, having formed his conceptions from Demosthenes. 
1 lie cliaracfer of his mind, and the (one of his philosophy, had infused ft 
peculiar vigour into Ids own manner of speaking, which is said, upon one 
occasiiin, to have tot rifled C’msar, and to have given him the first sus- 
picion ol the fii'rcenevs ol Brutuf’s temper. Earnestness and gravity were 
tlie pievailing leutuies in his discourse; the expression of his desires 
tMiiced the most intense energy ; and, as the fire of truth flashed perpe- 
tually through his periods, lie disdained tlie petty flourishes of an artificial 
rhotoiic. 1 he oratory of Cicero could not but appear too diffuse and 
nliowy to so stern a cultivator of eloijucnce; csjiecially as, while truth 
alone was his own aim, ('icero’s often terminated in persuasion. The 
mind ot Bnifiis may he compared to a steed in the Olympic contests, 
wluch, liaving to run a race of glory, sees only tlie goal, and bounds 
(oward8it w.thinvmeible energy; Cicero’s to the same steed, covered 
wat i triumphal trappings, pawing the ground with pride, and listening 
with efid.m ,),■ hsht to ih,. fipplaiHlhig slmuts of the spectator,. Ciceri 
re<|uently indiilirwl his genius in lively digressions and puns that upset 
le gravity of the senate. He was sometimes merry at the expense of 
the stmes. and drew a earicature of their ttijc man, whioh forced a smile 
even troll, I ato himse t. Bmtus relished nothing of this. His genius 
iras argnmentatn e and suhlitne ; his chief figures of speech were candout 
und patnotism : and .i, he waved his hand on the rostrum, the Roman 
l^^ e imagined they saw truth itself enveloped in the folds of the toga. 

g . IS In them throughout an affectionate commiseratiott for 
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(lie '^’eaknfsflee and niisforti^nes of mankind. The style ia suitable: 
Brie/, ‘strong, perspicuous ; without art^ and without affectation. 

If we carry our examination further, and observe the unfolding of his 
character in the relations of private life, the disappointment by which the 
looking upon great men in this point of view is usually attended, will not 
meet us here. His philosophy was, it is granted, of a rigid cast; buC 
there does not appear to be any necessary connexion between a stern 
philosophy and uuamiable manners. It indeed appears quite evident that 
Brutus made choice of the stoic dogmas as a corrective of his too gentle 
disposition : for, as Dr. Middleton observes, he was very often forced, 
by the tenderness of his nature, to confute the rigour of his principles.” 
Accordingly, he was exceedingly beloved ; and it is o/pially honourable, 
both to himself and to his connexions, that, dming all his nii8fortunu$, he 
Was not deserted by a single friend. Tliis was singular good fortune 
in the times in which he lived, when it \vas common for men to sup 
with one party, and be found next morning at breakfast amongst their 
bncmies. Brutus’s friends were, indeed, a remarkabJe circle ; and that 
could have been no ordinary virtue which enabled him to bind them to 
himself. They not only preserved their attachment to him, however, 
during his life, but after he liad fallen, when it was injurious to their 
fortunes to appeaf to have loved him. It is true, they were so numerous, 
and possessed of so much weight and ability, that the proper operation of 
government was liardly compatible with their total exclusion from 
power. Octavius, therefore, felt himself compelled by his situation to 
feign a degree of affection for Bnitus’.s friends. Hypocrisy, however, 
cost him but very little : he understood his interest, and “ tolerated^* 
as Plutarch beautifully expresses it, “ the 'public respect which was 
paid to Brutus's memory. Presuming upon this toleration^ Messala, 
the fiiend of Brutus, after he was reconciled to Caesar, (Augustus,) took 
occasion to recommend Strato to his favour: “ This,” said he, witJi tears, 
“ is the man who did the last kind office for my dear Brutus.” — Strato 
had assisted Brutus in putting an end to his life. 

By his choice of frierid.s, a man’s character may almost always be 
known ; for it is in every one’s power to choose virtuous friends, or to 
remain without any. Cmsar, as Cicero observes, was not nice in selecting 
Ills intimates ; he indeed acknowdedged that he preferred bad men who 
would do any thing to promote his designs, to those virtuous persons who 
possessed untractahle consciences; and Plato reproaches Dion W’ith 
having chosen unprincipled men for his associates. But all allow that 
Brutus sclectea his friends uith judgment ; at all events he possessed 
the affection of great men, who were faithfully attached to him and his 
cause. As long as any of these survived, a degree of respect for his 
memory was kept up; hut, as soon as the diadem of the Cwsara 
glittered over the broken fasces of the republic, it was clearly perceived 
that his name was destined to be covered with opprobrium, hi the re;gn 
of Tiberius, Crerautius Cordus was accused, before the scaate, ,of high 
treason, for having written an eulogium on Brutus and C^i^us, la his 
defence, he sheltered himself behind the example of the his^trian Livy, 
aadjof Mcssala Corvinus the orator; both of whom, tliou^K living ut>der 
Augustus, had spoken with becoming enthusiasm of thetr noble deeds. 
After such a defence, however, Cremutius did not think it safe to live, 
tlnd therefore forestalled the executioner by a voluntary death. From 
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thi« of suicide, and from many others in the ^ar^y, booiVs of 

Tacitus’s Ajinalst it seems that the contempt of lite^ evinced in an 
ordioary manner by the people of those times, arose entirely from a 4^- 
pair of freedom. Having from the cradle framed their minds for tjie 
exercue of lilierty, tyrannical restraint was so intolerable to th 9 ra, tnat 
they willingly laid down their lives to escape from it. The example ^|so 
of Brutus and Cato had much influence in recommending suicide, )vluch, 
if ever excusable, was excusable in the Romans of those days. 

But to proceed : as soon as it was perceived that to speak favourably of 
Bnitug and Cassius was hateful, and to speak abusively, agreeable to the 
Emperors, all they who hoped for preferment at court, were loud in their 
claujours against them. As it was not possible to charge them with any 
specific crimes, calumny was compelled to shroud itself in general ex- 
pressions : the) were called “villains,” “ assassins,” “ parricides,” &c., 
and the echo of these clamours appears still to sound in the ears of man- 
kind. Of course, these opprobrious terms could be applied to Bnitua and 
Cawius only, with reference to their putting of Crnsar to death. This 
action has not yet becui irrecoverably referred to its class, men still dis- 
ptiting about the justice or injustice of it. Before we proceed to say 
uhat we think on that head, we will beg leave to remark, that men have 
an inveterate propensity to judge of every thing by the event. Had 
JJrutus succeeded in restoiing the republic, even a! the expense of 
s lilc, iheie i*. no (piestion but that they who are now most noisy 
in thetr com emnat.on of him, would have applauded his patriotism to 
kiHe!l ‘•;^'«‘>rians, indeed, constantly praise that Scipio who 

Ui ul 1 |1h-i.u 8 Oracdmi, 1, /,<• styl,.,! nuirderer,” “ assassin,” 

' "as ranged (in the side of popular 

and .t a|i,,ears that little sorrow wonld be felt by Ibe writers "f 

1 ' I , 'be goveininent of bis country, or rather 

He uas'jrrr fl rcstoiation of that government! 

»| c«I r ‘T “'">'’'>''<>'*-'110 ebantpion of establish- 

Can lus enemies see nothing good in this’ Oh 0 ^' til 

might havechanged the destinie - of th^T^ 

migbt'bave lasted some cenlntii.- V'*'’ Roman libef^y 

pared to eatcb the flame fiom ibclaS’- 

Le could not ,h V i",’ = 

that Antony ami Oelalir ' m “i’"' 

would mistake the eba, actor of OctV"* ''""I** 

honours; and. unless lie 1 c ’1,’“* a'tnvbelm him. with 


honours; aud, unless he could have 1^^'"'*’ •"**'» him. wi*h 

been jusUlied in cutting off Antoiiv or TTm " r! 

But that he «;„« j Jilld in r ‘ ^ . 

quite clear, from the universal lestimonv'o^'^’t'''"r‘^K'^ 
vailed in nil the old rep.thlies, Uiat any ciUrl^riTw^ 
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tyrilit j thWtipfh tliU beli^, Harmodilis and Aristogeiton sleW Hipparchus 
W'AHKiiis;; A^alu, Sp. Meliuii/Hrho did but aich at'tyrauhy, at Rome; 
apd, aVndiiy the Je\^s, we find Rhud assassinating the Moa^'sh King, 
aHd Jehoiadah taking oflF Athaliah, With other examples fn/Aiiherable. 
At the cte of the seventh book of his politics, Aristotle gives a practical 
illustration of the effect of this opinion in Greece. He obset-rc^, that 
tyrUrihiei^ Were never durable; and then goes on to enurtierate such as 
might haVe been supposed to militate against bis doctrine. The most 
lUstiiig tyranny/' say^a he, “ on record, was that of OrthagoraS and his 
Sbbk'al Sidyon. It continued a hundred years ” ! The second example 
I^Veri, is thUt of Cypsehts and his family at Corinth, whicli lasted' seventy- 
sevCn yeafs and six months. The third, that of the Reisistratlda) at 
Athens, cbntiTiued only thirty-five j'cars. The Greeks, we sCc, knew 
how to put Iheir opinions in practice. “ They were animated/" said 
Montesquieu, “ with a predominating love of their country, Whicli, over- 
stepping the ordinary' rules of crimes and virtues, listened to that alone, 
ahd saw neither citizen, nor friend, nor benefactor, nor father; virtue 
steemed to forget, in order to sur|)ass herself; and the action whiclrmight 
at first be di:japprovcd as sanguinary, was, through her infiuence, admired 
as divine" ! 

I’his sentiinei^t was embodied at Rome into a law. Upon the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the Homans, experiencing the delights of freedom, 
decreed, that whoever should be found aiming at royalty ^ might be put 
to death by any private citizen, without the forms of law; for they 
rightly judged, that the man who endeavoured at the subversion of all law 
was not entitled to its protection. All they required of the tyrannicido 
was, that he should be able to bring proq/!v tliat the person he had put 
to death had had designs against the liberties of his country. Valerius 
Publicola was the author of this law. These are Plutarch’s words: — 

He made it lawful, witliout form of trial, to kill any man that should 
attempt to set himself up for king; and the person who took away his 
life, was to stand excused, if lie could adduce proof of the intended 
crime. Ilis reason for such a law, we presume, was this : tliongh it is 
hot possible that he, who undertakes so great an enterprise, should escape 
all notice ; yet it is very probalile that, even if suspected, he may accom- 
plish his designs before ho can be brought to answer for it in a judicial 
way ; and as tho crimr, if committed^ would prevent kis being called 
to account for it at all, this law empowered any one to punish him 
before aUy cognizance was taken'' Publicola also made it death to 
ehfer upon the magistracy without the people’s consent. The consular 
laws, likewise, published immediately after the overthrow of the l)e- 
cemvirate, made it capital to create magistrates without reference and 
appeal to the peO]ile. ** Nc tphs ullum magistrafum sine provoCatione 
ctearet: qui creasset, eum jus fasque esset occidi : neve ea caeijles capi- 
talis noxa haberetiir.'’ Whoever injured any tribune of the pCCpIe, his 
hCaid' also was devoted to .lupiter; that is, he was condemned to death, 
MdrCdVer, there vras a decree of the senate, passed expressly fdr the 
flCdbrih^ of Rome, w'hich devoted to the Infernal Gods whoever should 
pass the HubicOn kith an army, a legion,* of a cohort; Hds ddefee may 
sffll bd Wdn eh^rave'n on stone, on the h).ad bCttVcCn Rimini and Ceiena. 
the laws of Rome. , 

• ‘s^cdiow thcse !aw«‘were wt at notight arid broken by 
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CaoBfir. That hcpaabed the- Rubicon with an army, we have no^ne^d ta 
prove I and in proving the remainder, we fear we shah Pply. ^)e 
the reader what lie knows very well already. However, for the sake 
completeness, we must presume upon his patience *, the rather a^, 
although tlie events of which we speak are well known, it is not ttaual to 
draw i!h‘ same consequences from tliem as we have. 

A portion of the public treasure of Rome was laid up in the templp pf 
Satuin, never to he drawn from thence, unless in case of a war wdth tlie 
Oaulh. The keys of the teinplo were in the hands of a tribune. When 
CiEsar parricidically entered tlie city with bis troops, the first thing which 
occurred \o liiiu was, to rob tins teuqile; and, accordingly, he immediately, 
hastened thither, where he found the tribune at his post, ready to with- 
fitaiid liis eiitiy. I'pon this he grew enraged, and, advancing towards 
the tribune, exclaimed — “ Give way, Metellus, or I will strike you dead 
at my feet !•— Andyou know, young man,” he added, in a milder tone,— 

“ it is much eiuier for me to do it than to say it.” Let the reader observe 
the lull meaning ol tins speech; — the law, as we have shown, made the 
person-, of t lie tribunes sacred, and acknowledged no "power that could 
uijme them ; in averring, therefore, that it was easy for him to put one 
of ilu‘se sacred magistrate.s to deatli, Cmsar did in ellect acknowledge, 
that he had set liiuuell above the laws; tliat he had placed himself in 
that poftilion in which they had aimed the hands of every citizen against 


But this was not the only time in wliich Cmsar invaded the lav.s in 
the persons of the tiibunes; for, returning one day through the city, 
alter the .sacrifice of the Latiau Testivals, the people accompanied him 
jMth .shouts am acclamations. I’pon this, one of his creatures crowned 

Z T-r i r'^‘ perceiving 

tfu dnli ut toe whole affair, commanded the wretch to be taken into 
cusmdy, and the crown to be removed from the statue. The tyrant felt go 
mm a anger at this alfront, tl.at he removed the tribunes from their 

//i Lelrh^'lil had;>re.u;/,cc/ to sit in 

' Muilla, you had better 

h4d <^oinmonwealthoutofray 

"'f “d onlywantod the 

till' oUilicncc duv'iu hi"’ 7 ' *i ** ®®®ticipatcd himself from 
consulshi , a id oflll ’1? la«s, l,e bestowed the hoooursofthe 
thi'pcoole' I'mm " orconveniBg 

Wure ttyear'^^^.;i:srrfc^ 'J"** '>™- 

for the rettiaiuiog urat.’. „ “ ; oae of hie ftieada 

mate Imste arrinav ,,.. ^ r " <>«asiou, Cicero said: “ Let ua 
expired." “ jr*’ Itis office u ' 

4..r. that t ata" of f® ““>> 

tracy." Plutarch observes, Utaf Ca^u 

P«>pl« ; but his unDutience to ^ ^ Z ^ Wilhng 

all his projects. Suetonius, 

and bad deeds, declares that I^wm ujri^agood 

For he dispose Xl J 

^ « ouicea tod honours (wyg he) in cootompt 
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of hii country’s laws— “ spfeto patrise more,”' ac nullus non honores ad 
liMiHiten r^epit et dedit ; ” he took and bestowed all the offices bf the 
state at hii pleasure. He had, besides, the audacity to declare, that he 
had reduced the republic to a mere name : The commonwealth, ■*’ Said 
he, “ is now nothing but a word, without body or soul.” To this he 
added, that hereafter he was to be spoken to w'ith more reverence ; and 
that every word he uttered was to be looked upon ai a law. Lord Bacon 
observes, that “ Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that speech, — ‘ Sylla 
nescivit literas, non potuit dictare ; ' for it did utterly cut off that hope 
which men had entertained, that he would, at one time or other, give 
over his dictatorship." 

It is clear, therefore, that Caesar was lawfully and justly slain, which, 
as Middleton remarks, was the opinion of the best, the w'isest, and the 
most disinterested in Rome, at the time when the fact was committed. 
“ Cent mille Wes,” says Bayle, “ s’ll les avoit cues, n’aiiroient pas suffi a 
I’expiation de son crime.” He thinks, however, that it was not for two 
or three private individuals to undertake his punishment ; and applies on 
this occasion the old maxim, “ Passio ju$ta ; octio injustissima'' But 
Bayle must have forgotten the Valerian law. 

Many f>ersons, however, who arc w'illing to allow that Caesar deserved 
his fate, refuse, nevertheless, to acknowledge tliat Brutus was right in 
putting him to death. 'I’hey have a notion, because Cmsar had conferred 
favours on Brutus, and refrained from taking away his life when he might 
easily have done it, that it tvas, therefore, the duty of the latter to suffer 
him quietly to enslave his country ; because, say they, how’ could Brutus 
rise up against Caesar without ingratitude, — without trampling on the 
law’s of friendship^ in short, without being a villain and a murderer? 
Men certainly entertain very different opinions about the extent of the 
duties which we owe our country ; some thinking that it is not to be 
ser\’ed at the expense of a boon companion; others, that wo ought first to 
take care of ourselves and our families, and give the rfunainder of our 
energies to the commonwealth ; while there have, in all ages, been a few 
on whom no views of interest, no ties of friendship nr afl'ection, could 
ever operate to turn them aside for a moment from pursuing the public 
good. Nay, some have carried their devotion to their country so far, as 
to affirm, that for its sake we ought to ])e ready to suffer the loss not only 
of our fortunes and our lives, but, should it be necessary, of our very fame 
and reputation, “ Ea caritas patrine est,” said Lentuliis to the soldiers 
at Caudium, “ ut tarn ignoniinia earn, quam mortc* nosira, si opus sit, 
servamus,” This, we are W’ell aware, is unpalatable logic, for it levels 
the last stronghold of selfishness,— our desire of renown ; but whoever 
has elevated his reason to admit its conclusions, is a man above the ordi- 
nary pitch of humanity. In the case before us, Brutus could not have 
l>eeu ignorant that, in attacking Ciesar, he was subjecting himself to the 
suspicion of being nothing more than an ambitious man, incapable of 
bearing a superior, and envious of a fame whkh he e^uld not hope to 
rival. He must have known, too, that it was possible for him to fail in 
his enterprise, and thus he cut off entirely ftfom every possibility of ex- 
plaining his views ; while be was subject to be represented to posterity as 
a mete assassin, who had no aim but revenge or interest. He must, 
therefore,' have thought with Lentukis, that the chance of ignominy was 
to he hasarded for the good of Rome j for had the {weservation of his own 
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doty Icen th« chief motive of hie actions, he IW but 
K«€(t fce wiUst hate stibmitted to the yoke of Cjesar, in 011 ^ to ]|iara£ipate 
ill bi* powr. Great men, however, do not act wholly tor reputationy/w 
many appear to imagine; they feel within themselves a; biw- towards 
noble deeds, and perform them, careless of any other reward than 1 the 
ooiMiciousnesH of their virtue. Were it, in lact, within their power to choose 
between the praise and the blame of those who blame or prai^witnout 
rejection, they luiuld be altogether indifterent, as a man is' indilfef ent 
ivhethcr tlif* people of New Zealand interest themselves in his fameorjjot. 
Virtue, being ah^av8 sure of the sympathy of virtue, is careless of ievery 
thing bevoiid. As to ('irsar, he was incapable of this degree of virtue, 
and cofiflescended t(» falsifv his own actions, in the hopes of escaping the 
jnst condemnation of posterity. With this view, he wrote his ‘ Commen- 
taries,’ in wliicli yUiiiiiis Pollio declared he had misrepresented the troth 
on many occasions: we are sure enough he did so in the affair of the 
temple of Saturn, and it i,>, clear fiom this, that he dreaded the avenging 
jien of history. Neverthclcs,s he has been detected. Wc know, in spite 
of his ‘ (-omuiciitarics,’ that he rohlied the jiublic treasury, and would have 
murdered the magistrate, whom the republic had placed as a guard wer 
it, if he liad aot ceased to resist hi.s injustice. The patriots w ho put him 
t(» death wrote no ( 'oninientaries. not being ashamed of the deed, nor of 
the principles winch led them to porfonn it; for in a letter to Cicero, 
llruiurt liimst'lf avows, that had Ctesar been Ids father he must have acted 
as he did, lias Idstoiy, in all her other pages, any thing comparable to 
this^ (’an the human mind conceive a virtue more sublime? Tor our 


part we agree with Swift, in enumerating Brutus amongst that sextmn- 
viratc, to which all the agc.s of the world cannot add a seventh. We 
may, perhaps, he carried away by our enthusiasm for the character of 
this great man, w hosi' mind, according to Plutarch, the Deity had pe- 
cnli.arlv li(t«d for the habitation of virtue; but it is a remarkable fact, 
that no one ever uttemplcd to unravel the texture of his character, with- 
out I'xpciicncniii ver\ violent fcelingN of affection or antipathy. The 
reason may he. he is idcntiHed in men’s minds with the princijffe ofliberty ; 
and ilicretorc, when we .speak of Brutus, wc speak not merely of a man 
who studied philosophy and killed ,a tvrant at Borne ; but we speak of 
that jimatc detestation ol t\rnnnv whu li uncorrupted man always feels. 
His name lias a golden sound in the eais of integrity, it makes our blood 
flow brisk^’T and waimer in our vein.s, it adds to the dignity of human 
nature. Jt wv stood alone in this sentiment, though we might not think 
It e.<S )u.4 on that account, we .should, perhaps, hesitate to obtr«<J« it 
upon t w world. Ihit if we are wrong, we are wrong in very good Com- 
pnii\ , or from i icero to Switt, there 1ms hardly been a great writer who 
miglit not be reckoned among the admirers of Brutus. • Two passages, 
one trom each ol the above-mentionwi authors, we will take leave toriay 
hetore our readers: “ \o„ k„ow,’* says Cicero to a friend, have 
a wais * urciis Brutus on account of hi.s great genius, his suavity 
ot manners, his .mijular piobiiy and fortitude. But the ides of March " 

utl h'"" “l‘»ve so mcr««ed my alfoction, 

I h,,T, „o„dered thvre dmuld have been voOm to add t* that -which 
apia-ared toll, even to oTerflomnjt." ■ Swift’a exptaaioaai^are 

* ad Famihares, ix. It. 
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of Mm'cus Brutus. 

b^rdiy^lesA AtBMg r The governor at my request, gave tho sign for 
' C^iarijod Br»tus to advance towards us. 1 waa struck with a frotouud 
veneratio)i^ut the ^^t ot' Brutus, and could easily discover the most con- 
saoiaiateivirtue) the greatest intrepidity and firmness of mind, the truest 
brer of his country, and general benevolence for mankind, in evOry liaea- 
indnt of his couatenance. 1 observed, with much pleasure, that these two 
persons wece in good intelligence with each other ; and Ctosar freely oon- 
fesaed to me, that the greatest actions of his own life were not equal, by 
many degrees, to the glory of taking it away.” ^ 

Even his enemies acknowledged that his virtue was of the most 
exalted kind. “ He was perfect in every respect,” says Paterculus, “ but 
soiled all his virtues by assassinating Caesar.” We have seen tliat 
Cicen) considered this the greatest virtue of all, and it is very certain 
that all men who love liberty will participate in tlie sentiment of Cicero. 
Algernon Sydney, a great name with all noble-minded men, proposed 
Bmtus as the model of his life, which did not in any manner disgrace 
the original. It would be easy to multiply testimonies in favour of 
Brutus, but we shall have thrown away our labour, if the reader stand 
in need of them to form his opinion of the man, after what we have writ- 
ten. In the hope that he will not, we shall close this essay vith a brief 
sketch of the death of this illustrious Homan ; and the reader will ex- 
cuse us if we dwell a little on sad and melaiicholy images, for there were 
no others connected with the death of Brutus. He had toiled and was 
about to bleed for his country ; but he had toiled and was to bleed in 
vain. No grateful people pressed round his death-bed, to blchs him for 
homes mode happy, and for liberties restored. The glories of tho republic 
in which he was horn, and which had infused incalculahio energies info 
the minds of men, were now to fade for ever with him. It was the re- 
flecting on this circumstance, that made men attribute to him the cele- 
brated apostrophe to virtue, ^\hicli there is no reason to believe he ever 
uttered; for, instead of considering it an empty name, he comforted 
both himself and his friends with the reflection, that through the con- 
8ciousneK.s of having always fuHilled its dictates, he was even then far hap- 
pier than his conquerors. “ It is an inlinite satisfaction to me,” said he, 
“ that all my friends liave been faithful. If I am angry with ioiitux k, 
it is for the sake of my country. Myself I esteem more happy than tlie 
conquerors, not only in respect of my pa^t, but also my prasvnt situa- 
tion. I shall leave behind me that reputation for vir/uey which they 
with all their w^ealth and power wall never acquire, for jwsteiity will 
not scruple to believe, that they were an abandoned and worthless set 
of men, who destroyed the good and the virtuous for the sake of unjust 
empire.” From this it would appear, that if Brutus uttered any apos- 
trophe on this occasion, it was addressed to Fortune^ and not to Virtue; 
for virtue has never been thought to regulate the events of w'ar ; w'hereas 
tho ancients attributed great influence in such affairs to fortune. We 
see, therefore, that although pressed down by the most grievous calami- 
ties/dying an outcast, defeated, houseless, forsaken by fortune, Brutus 
waa not unequal to the event. In order to comprehend, with a tolerable 
degree of fliloess, the circumstaocee which made this event terrible, let 
^ the reader inragino this great soldier retiring in the darkness from the 


“ Ciulliver's TratoB, pt. 3. iii. c. 




4-2 To a Ladtf’^On Early Fnendaltip. 

route of Philippi, with the friemU of his youth and better days twinging 
round him to the lalt. Let him sit down with Brtitua in bis conceal- 
ment among rcx^ks and thickets, and accompany his thoughts, struggling 
through the agony ot his soul towards Rome. There let him picture to 
himself his imagination, taking leave for ever of the Forum, which had 
so often thundered with the voice of liberty ; and borrowing for a moment 
a Roman's eyes and feelings, let him oliserve the indignant spirit of a free 
jKjople crushed out by pniscriptions, the innumerable statues of the old 
republicans insultingly thrown down and trampled on by tyranny. Let 
his fancy go one step further, and picture Brutus’s thoughts busy with 
home : there, in that room, are Servilia and Portia — the mother and 
the wife of Brutus — p frilied at the entrance of a blood-stained mesvsen- 
ger, who announces to them the news-—- 

No; there is torture in pursuing this thought to its conclusion. Let' 
us turn our eyes towards Philippi. Here is Brutus on this rocky emi- 
nence, surrounded by his friends, who are anxiously marking the fires of 
the hostile camj), and listening to the tramp of steeds scouring the plain 
in all directions in search of them. He is calm even at this moment — he 
steps a^ide with Strato — a sword gleain.s between them — he has fallen! 

Something like this nmr»t he imagined, if we would form any concep- 
tion of the end ot this good and great man. Plutarch ha.s painted the 
scene with his usual sunplicily ; and p<*rhaps his description was never 
read without tears. His nohie prose lias been transmuted into poetry by 
Shakspeare, who. although loose in his political notions, did yet admire 
the virtue of Brutus, and has put his opinion of him into the mouth of 
Antony : 

I ins was the noisiest Koni.m of them all : 

.Ml lilt* otuispiratoiN, s.i\c onl\ he. 

Hid ili.ti they did m fn\y of i;re.it I'tcsar; 

oiiU, in ,i geiieial lioiieM thongiit, 

And cominou good to all, made one of them. 

IliA 111)' wu'. ‘jcnlle, and the clemenK 
So mixed m him, that Nature mi^ht stand up, 

And say to all the woild--*‘ inis w \s , !” 


TO A LADY, 0 \ IIKR TROLOSING EARLY FRIENDSHIP AS THB 
r OE I'oETK (OMXfEMORATION. 

Loyi n l;„ly ! though thv wish inspire the lav 
And e n, the ilmme tlut should awake my W, 

Has made mv ou„ „arm heart a willme prev, ’ 

And lutrne ,t captive ehams along ; ‘ 

.VluJ .ill the Nine umpire m> ver^* to Ilow ^ * 

Ii™ « Cl., luni,,,, ^ , 

Bui Itiine the wish, I* mine the tnsk, ,houeh hard 

, Jr .r' u “* “it'lraitK Ivi? • 

And, Ihouah a yoiii,« and all iiniulor’d banl 
In Jim .11 least iti o,,|,.h the (lottV lire: 
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To a Lady — On Marly Vriendship. 

Mimtrels have sung, regardless of the flame 
Xbnt warmed them once, and bade their pulses 
ttat F'fiendsh'i^s vaunted joys are 'lmt a name, 

And Love itself js still an emptier sound. 

Believe them not ; ’tis age’s icy chill, 

Vt'hich, freezing \ip the tide of youth’s warm slrearti , 
Deadens the heart to Friendship’s sweetest thrill, 

And draws Oblivion’s veil o’t r liOve's young dream. 

Yet e’en while hoary sires these joys deride, 

Will Memory often to their hearts appeal, 

And bid them, ’mid their philosophic pride, 

Envy the bliss they can no longer feel ; 

Tlien, oh ! indulge a dream so sweet, so ftiir, 

The fond illusion of life’s early day, 

Ere tyrant passion, or corrosive care, 

Bid all its fairy colours fade away. 

For me — w'hile freezing at the farthest pole, 

Or fainting 'neath the equinoctial ray ; 

Whetlier high o’er my bark cold bdlows roll, 

Or sultry calms iinpc<le my vessel’s way ; 

My hegrt, more faithful than tlie magnet guide 
Which to the north directs, will point to tliee : 

For, while iii every clime that vanes wide, 

Unchanged through all, my friendship’s faith will be. 

When Jove assume<l the C’ygtu't’s downy vest, 

And wooed fair Leila ’neath Taygetus’ shade, 

Tlic god’s warm prayer was so intensely prest, 

That Dian’s self forgave the yielding maid. 

From the siol’n nuptials sprang those twins of light * 
That now among the conslellalions shine, 

Which manners invoke with zeal at night. 

And deem them still their guardian-gods divine.— 

Amid the shock of elemental wars, 

Or when fierce battle crimsons o’er the sea, 

Through the dark clouds whene’er f view lliose stars, 

I ’ll think, loved Lady, still of home and thee ! 

And while the midnight orison I join, 

I ’ll ask those gods, nor shall I ask in vain, 

Upon our early mutual vows to shine, 

And make them lasting as their own bright reign. 


* Cutor and Pollux, to whom there is a beautiful Greek hymn aKribed 
to Uomcn 
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Third Article. 

CoNTiKcixo our analysis of the original articles 
the tive first volumes of the ' Journal Asiutiquo de Pai^is;’ We 
next, according to the plan of arrangement fbrrnerlr laid doWn*, ' tr 
ffoceed to those which treat of subjects connected Avitli Ift thh 

respect, \se find tliat the x'olumes before us are exceedingly trteagte, the 
whole number of papers relating to that country amounting* only tdTen, 
two of which are historical, two theological, one cont&iits ia brief rthd 
uninteresting account of the travels of a Naturalist, and' the unnalriing 
five wns^t of translations of Sanscrit poetry. 'This paucity in forn^A- 
t»on in so important a department of Asiatic literature, is obviously to be 
attnlMited to the small degree of intercourse v hich subsists between the 
comment oi Muroiie and ti,e [Peninsula of Hindoostan. The trifiing and 
insignificant losseasions of tlie hVench, Danes, and Portuguese in India 
serve rather as rallMiig points for the mksioiis established by those ntt- 
tions. than as stations lor the jirosecutioii of commerce, literature, or 
science; and the jealous and exclusive policy of the Anglo-Indian Go- 

It-rr'rV \ r 1 in the vast extent 

of t-l 1 , Lwr; "'i>l>er in fnrtberance 

T""'* '^edaby 

the identitv vliicli evi tc ) , ^ nlrnost sax^ 

which forui^hebutas of fundamental dialects 

those .ho have been 1 J languages of Europe. Among 

Gemunv ,n rar,i.-„lar, Al V'cialv' l'" 

ot thfii prcfepts, ;init miilet- ilm ''ii ' • ‘"'<1 tbroiisb the niediuni 

i.mi'orlance to «|„<-h. f„r a vaii'i-iv t ' """" that 

The li,.t of, he I1 ,\to,u,T w’’"'’'-"'''’ ‘ 

«orv of India, and die lii,t«ri-.n- f r”! '' andent liis- 

Alanin, ..no „f the most aedve eih’f , '""‘*7" P'"*"">ar. by M. Saint- 

found knowleilae of AM'itie hterT'^ " * ' i™."''’*’ '■""^"♦^'diosepro- 

rn.of,«wo.a,l,Lee i„ ,n:l;ai ; '"TtiT'ih''''’*'' "'7‘ 

imrMiatibU t.v ^ 1 . • ‘ H thc fifeneral fminiAn ftkof ii- 


' V ,,„r -inilvcJva r+ • 1 

impossible to gain a kmnvledge of the iV^ that it is 

>Tu>*t ; inasmuch as tlL ill 


Mongol conquest ; inasmuch as the 11 in In P^yiom to the 

existence as a state of dial and SMfl- • regarding this transitory 

laiiTt na of too little importance to b^'r"^’ ^''re supposed to consider its af- 
flH, Mlenli,,,, of malnal heineo h ’ l‘’V7t!l '’‘'"“P’' 

m «l¥ht orouiids, i., evident from ,h. f P'" 'f Originated 
"Meaurpiainmn^e md, otv KI->P«tb. tehl int|- 

Teni..re u>di*,,uto. ha* adopted it in W nd one^Mfll 

■\«aiie Hktorian*.' -M. -St Martin ici Anthorkt tHfe 

•’’"'rtin however, of opinion, tWltWy 
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well be controverted. In fact, it is difficult to imagine tliat a nation, in 
any degree civilized, could be so utterly regardless of its affairs as to 
suffer theiir ^^fill^ititd 'tMal' oblivion V but' siipfwsih^ tbWtbe Hindoos 
possessed no groat historical works, it can hardly bt‘ doubted that indi- 
vidual and family pride would have stimulated many to the writing of 
priv^ ]inenM)irg, 'and even of mere genealogies, which, in tbe absenco of 
other itod better tnaterials, would doubtless furnish the historian witii the 
most important data. That many such monuments are actually to be found 
in various parts of India we l^ow, not only from tl)e reports of' learned 
Natives, but aUo from the writings of their Persian conquerors. It imay 
readily be believed, that subsequent to the jHusulinan invnsioa, the Na- 
tives, ceased to take an interest in the affairs of a country, in the govern- 
ment of which they no longer possessed any share ; but there is every 
reason to believe, that while ludia retained her independence, numerous 
works existed on the subject. Indeed, it is well known that wnsidorable 
historical compositions relative to Southern India, and also a chronicle 
of Cashmeer, written in Sanscrit, are still extant ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that the catalogues of the ancient Kings of Guzerat, Bengal, 
Malwa, &c. which are met witl» in the Ayeen Akbery, in the geography 
of Father Tiefenthaler, and in several Persian authors who have com* 
piled the annals of the various independent states of the Peninsula, were 
derived from similar sources; for, in fact, to what other authorities could 
these historians have referred ? From the materials contained in these 
works, combined with those furnished by the numerous inscriptions of all 
ages, and in all sorts of languages and characters, dispersed thioughout 
India, M. St. Martin is of opinion, that a tolerably respectable history of 
that country might still be composed. The Ifistories and other compo- 
sitions of the snrroundiug nations, might also be occasionally oonsuihed 
with advantage ; and more particularly tho.se of ll.e Thibetans and' Chi- 
nese, the latter of whom have preserved a variety of geographical and 
liistorical facts lelativc to India of the highest interest. In proof of ibis 
assertion, we need only refer to the Memoir of R^musat, already noticed, 
containing a chronological account of the thiity-threeiui mediate (Indian) 
successors of Buddha, which seems to offer a remarkable degree of ad- 
curacy and precision. ’ 

These observations appear to have been suggested to M. *St. Martin 
by Mr. Wilson’s excellent ‘ Essay on the History of Cashmoor before tlie 
Musulman Conquest,’ some notices of which had just reached France j 
and the remainder of the paper is dedicated to an ‘ Account of the His- 
torians of that celebrated and inteie.'iting Province.’ ’I’hc most important 
work on this subject is, the Rajah Tarinjiny, a compilation in Sanscrit, 
made before the conquest of Ca.sruT)eer by the Mongul Emperor Akhar, 
who, an w'C are informed by his Vizier Abu’lfazel, gave orders for its 
translation into Persian. The Sanscrit original is not, as was formerly 
opposed) Uie w'ork of a single hand, hut consisb of a series of compo^- 
tVMis,,made at different times, and by different autliois. The first |)ort 
4 the work of Calhana Pandita ; it commences with the legrndar)' hii-* 
tory of t;be province, and is continued down to tlie year of 1027 of our 
erq,. iToAhe illustration of this poriicn of the history, Mr. Wiboa kaa 
particidAfly applied himself. The second port is continued to the reign 
ij^ipplabeddio, the eighth Mu^mlman sovereign of Caehiooer^ who 
Uy^ Swords the end of the fourteenth eentury y its author wois Youa^ 
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Riiah the tirtor of a Caslmicrian chief, ^ 

vmmvwed the third jart, which bringa down th« hisfory to Mah-^y- 
ehlTT* erandaon of Zeinelabeddin, and ins fourth siicccsshr. Jhe 
^::.ini!:;, Lion, written by Pandjya-Bhatta ^ 

the rei^n^'f the Emperor Honmayoun, llie father of Akbar. These four 
ehmnielea, united under one common title, Were, as bcfore-mentioaed, 
translated into I'ersian hv order of the Sultaun Akbar ; and semal other 
Persian works are also known to have been compiled from theili ; m p^i- 
eiilar, the Newadir al Akhbar, a History of Cashmeer composed by 
Uafy Eddin Mohammed, a native of the province ; the Wataatl-K^ch- 
TTiyr of Mohnmmod Azftn t the Tarikhi-Kaschmyr of Nara;j^n^ouI, 
and tho Djnolieri-alom-Tolitct ot Uedy-eddin. In the year of the Hejira 
1007, llaider^Malck romiKxied, by order of Djihanghyr, the successor of 
Akbar, anew translation of the Chronicles of Cashmeer, two copies of 
tvhicli are among tl;e MSS. ol tlie Hoyal I.ibrary at Paris. The siic- 
^eSsor of this Prince aho issued an order for the compilation of a ndw his- 
tory of Cashmeer, and the work uas intrusted by the Seikh Djivdna, who 
wai then governor of the province, to several able men. 1 he result of their 
talioura, however, has not yet been discovered ; and with respect to the 
Nanserit original of the Hajah Tarinjiny itself, which is said tormerly to 
have been so common, that almost every* considerable Hindoo family pos- 
aesMyl a copy of it, portions only have until very lately been found. 
These detached pieces were, however, amply suflicient to prove, that the 
Persian translation*! were far from deserving implicit confidence; inasmuch 
til they appear to have been liberally and without scruple garbled and 
altered, the better to ada[)t thrin to the religious creed of their transla- 
tors. lint since the publication of this notice by M. St. Martin, the 
fkertlons of that /onions and indefaligahle traveller, Mr. Mnorcroft, 
whoso attention had long been particularly directed to this object, have 
been crowned villi complete .success. In a letter, dated from Cashmeer, 
July 00th, IHOIl, and read before the Asiatic Society of Calcutta on tho 
Pith ISov. in that year, he informs tlie society that he has at length suc- 


ceeded in procuring a perfect copy of the llajah Tarinjiny. Ha^^ng 
cured n learned Hindoo of a di.sease, which the Native practitioners had 
declanul incurable, the giateful Pandit peimitted him in return to take a 
copy from the one Avhich lu* posses.sed, which is written on the bark of 
the birch, and hears evident marks of great antirpiity. Ten Pandits 
were ocmpitKl for three months in making this ropy, which having been 
collated vith the greatest care, Mr. Moorcroft immediately despatched 
to ("alciitta. This fiutunatc accpiisition will doubtless throw considOrilble 
light on tlie ancient history of India, and fill up many of the drekry 
blanks with which it alxmnds. 


'Khe other historic.il, or, pt*rliaps, this should rather be classed As a 
!tV>itSM tTir, article, consi.sts of an ‘ Explanation of Five Medals' of the 
ancient Mnsulman Kings of Bengal, presented to the SociHt Asidtique 
by M. Dnvaucel ; with Historical Illustrations of their Inscriptions, hy 
M. Heinaud. i hese medals, vhicli are the first of this raCe of Princes 
that Imvc reached Europe in a good state of preservation, wer6 found jn 
the rains of a fort on the banks of the Burranipooter. They Are 
iHth Arabic insen/rfions, and are described as follow^:— 1. A med^l cif 
HdWms-eddin Klias Schah, King of Bengal, strtick ifi the city 6f l^nar- 
ganoli. in the year of the Hejira, 7.54 (A. D. Simitbr to thr 
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forn^r^ .butof coarser workmanship. — 3. A me(}al of SojcaRderrSchnh, 
of Schah, King of BengaK also struck ut ^onacgaoiou in 
760 (1359V — A medal of the same Prince, remarkable for having a 
legend on both sides ; the obverse containing the titles of the then Ca- 
liph, togetlier with the names of the four first successors of Mohammed, 
placed in a kind of parenthesis. The legend of the reverse is truncate, 
the name of the place whero it was struck being obliterated. — 5. A medal 
of the same Prince, the legend of whicli is much disfigured, the endd of 
the letters being scarcely distinguishable ; but M. Reinand thinks that 
he can perceive sufficient to warrant the assumption, that this also was 
struck at Sonarganoii. The details of the inscriptions will be noticed 
more at length hereafter. 

After describing the medals, M. Reinaud proceeds to give a summary 
of the history of Bengal, at the period of time to which they refer, taken 
from Khondeinir, an ineditod Persian historian, and from that porltoii 
of the work of Ferislita which relates to Bengal, also unpublished ; the 
Persian MSS. of both of which are in the King’s library at Paris. Mo- 
hammed Sclmh, the Sultaiin of Delhi, on coining to the throne, had con- 
ceived the preposterous idea of proving himself a second Alexander, and 
making the conquest of the w'orld ; but his progress in this gigantic un- 
dertaking was arrested in the very outset. Having invaded Khorassanj 
and some other countries toward the nortli, he W'as not only defeated 
and driven back with disgrace into his own territories, but the confusion 
and alarm which his unexpected failure created was so great, as to af- 
ford an opportunity for the Viceroy of Bengal to declare himself inde- 
pendent, and to assume the title of Siiltaun, together with tire emblcmd 
of supreme power. Tlie example of Bengal was speedily follow'ed by 
Ouzerat, the Deccan, &c . ; and Mohammed Sclmh found himself, in con- 
sequence of his rash and inconsiderate enterprise, suddenly deprived of 
the most valuable provinces of his paternal empire. This Prince and' 
his successors, as might be expected, made repealed attempts to regain 
possession of their former dependencies, but their power was lost for 
ever*, and it was not till the Mongul Emperor Akbar mounted tlio throne of 
Di*lhi, that the scattered members of its ancient empire began to reunite 
themselves under one supreme head. Elias Schah, whose name appears 
on tlie first of these medals, succeeded to th6 throne of Bengal by the 
murder of his predecessor, Ala- Eddin, about the year 743 (1342), and 
was engaged during the whole of his reign in repelling the attacks of 
Mohammed and his successor, Fironz -Schah. He died in 759 (1368), 
leaving the throne to his son Sekander-Scliah. This Prince was fortunate 
enough to gain the good graces of Fironz -Schah, who at length consented 
to suffer him to retain quiet possession of his kingdom, which he trans- 
mitted to his son, Gaiath-Eddin. The principality of Bengal continued to 
flourish until the sixteenth century, except that towards the close pftlie 
fourteenth, it sustained a considerable loss of territory by the establish- 
nient of the independent kingdom of Djonpour, near the conflux of the 
Oanges and the Jumna. 

With respect to the singular fact noticed on the medal No. 4, viz. that 
it is inscribed with the titles of the Caliph, when it is Well known tblit 
those spiritual potentates never possessed power in ladiay and that the 
Calij^te of Bagdad had then ceased to exist for upwards of a century, 
while their Fatimite successors, who* had found an asylum at Cairo, 
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under the protection of the Mamelukes, enjoyed even there but little 
conwderatwrf>, M', Reinnud proves that it was aetUaliy 

nn/l rwtiujM>l/kac 4^m\\v ftia afitfArair^na t\4 t^otlArsit tvtfi ni ^tnhtfhl 


conMueraiHor, irit iveinaua proves ifiac yrm nciuniij xur ims aesimu^ 
and powerlexwi family that the sovereigns of Bengal nfjanifeete^8b*^mfit^i( 
veneration, and that this revolution in the reitgfious ideas oi^ East^ Akii 
was effected hy Mnhammed-Hchah, whose example was fdllovved bV til|' 
the Miwulman Princes of India in succession. The origiii 
change is clearly traced to the superstition of the Sultaun of 
was persuaded by his courtiers and the doctors of his reUgibn', ' 
the misfortunes of his reign were the just chastisements of heavfeh for hji 
neglect of its vicegerents upon earth, on whom neither he nor ahy of mji , 
predecessors had ever deigned to bestow the smallest token of t’Csp^tti' 
The unf»)rtunate Prince hastened to humble himself before the fodtstool 
of the Caliph, and to offei him the homage of his crown. On the ariivaf 
of the Indian ambassadois at Cairo, the Caliph, whose temporal ppwer 
was absolutely reduced to nothing, agreeably surprised to find hirhsfelf 
treated with marked deference by so powerful a Prince, readily granted 
him the confirmation in the possessions of his ancestors, which he re- 
quired; and theSuItaun, in return, commanded the name of the Caliplv td 
be pronounced in the Friday’s prayer in all the mosques of the empire 
and to be inscrif)ed upon the coins. It does not ap))ear that the spirktiai 
authority of tlie Caliph was everted for tlie reduction of the rebel pro- 
vinces ; on the contrary, he treated with equal consideration whomsoever 
thought ht to address him. To those Princes who had proclaimed thejr 
independence, he granted investiture in their usurped dignities, and this 
F^htic conduct appears to have gained him the highest consideration 

Pri^o L''. T‘® "'/y«''‘""n’'^<i-Schah, a multitude of 

ciZr M V ^ I r®"’ • * '* deputies to Caiie, 

Sooarganou was suh.eoiientK fLn r • government to Pandona. 
ft i« inentu)ne<l by Hndji-Khalfi '!* of Cotton-stafe, 

from the Ateen-Akbery^lvit ^ I., Ii^ ** *PP*a“ 

naa non- to rising in its vicinltv . Cut the city of Daccj^ 

degire* ; and such are the vicissitudA abandbn^d b‘y 

are robj-ct. in India more fs.xTiallv 'that” 

over the, pot in Idtbt, assure, us flmt *, *^*?;**“"- *fro ' 

then to he diseot'ered. testiges of its existence 
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^ i$u//a«8; 4td Vkioi^iouSk • ‘(iW iMMr^ which 

ift preeiso^y similfwi tnits^^htwriuatef to 

a mach affected by the Princef'ol the £ast,i'&e 

It might also be ttoOsUtedi 
l!|i. H^iwd offers uaaaswerabk reasoivs h>t thejN|i«dti(>& 
of ^ jJVi title of Second Alexandeti or Ue¥> AU^and9/ri\}n 

liti^w^rboriiewed f^rom the Seltauns of Delhi, aad appeaiB, ntsMOveiv to 
haye ^aa Ijavoarite epithet of tiie Eastern Princes of those daysrahhoagh 
in latei; gloi;y of Alexander has sunk beneath that of 8ahibr 

(^9 name home by Tamerlane,) and many of the Asiatic poteh^* 
tatjss.havs coBseq gently changed their style to that of SecmdSahib^Khanu 
These avoids might al^ be translated Alexander the Second ; but of tois 
sort Q^htaseology, or at least of the idea which it conveys to the mind 
of an European reader, the Asiatics appear never to have direamed. . Tito 
titf^ oiPigJ^t. Arm of the Caltphy and Protector of iho Cummander 
offlie Faithfuly, were also adopted from Mohamined-Schah by* the 
Kings of Beagal, who knew well enough that these high-^iBoundisig^ 
epithets were in truth but idle words. 'I he latter tide is, however, found 
on the medals of some of the Mohammedan Princes of the thirtteeath 
century, 'previous to the overthrow of the Caliphate of Bagdad, and at k. 
time when those potentates actually stood in need of the protection the 
pr^i^ of which it held out to them. The epithet Zealous in theseritce 
o/ Qodi on the medal of 8ekander*8chah, No. 3, is taken from those of 
Fironz-Schah, his contemporary ; as is that of Strong by the power of 
Odd, from those of Moliammed-Schah. In instituting this comparison 
between the medals of Delhi and Bengal, M, Reinaud derived' the most 
es^ntial assistance from a collection of drawings made in India, fifty 
yearn ago, by Colonel Gen til, which contain a complete scries, with the 
exception of two or three only, of all the Princes who reigned at Delhi^ 
or in the North of India, from the fourth century of the Hejira, (the 
tenth of our era,) down to the last. On the subject of these drawings 
and ou the history of the Princes to whom they relate, M. Rjeinaud 
announces that he has completed a considerable work, which wid appear 
along with the ‘ Description of the Oriental Medals of the Cabinet of the 
Due de Blacas,’ on which he has been for some time engaged. -Wild 
resect to the style of Imaurn or Supreme Pontiff y Magnificent Caliph^ 
the reader who k acquainted with Musulman history will not be sup* 
pri^d to find these titles, originally belonging to tlie Caliphs of Bagetod^ 
transferred' to their degraded successors in Egypt; but ho may" iiot'fft 
first flight perceive the motive with ^vhich the names of Abubekr, Omari; 
OtbmmQ, and All, the four immediate successors of Mbhammed, are 
scr?)^ the medal No. 4^ A little reflection will, Imwever, convihoe 
hiikfl^^lthis ;vas intended as a testimonial of tlie adherence of the Ktogg 
of tengj^jl fo ^at opinion which is now most prevalent among the 

j^irmerly maintaioed by the Caliphs of Bagdad, and alierwirdn 
by oSff!lfgypl^ assarting the legitimacy of the. tlwce first of thaae^ 
mji^tionto that which is at the present day mostprcvalcnt 
in JP^rsia,' and maintaining that AH was the legitimate aaoOeasOr of 
bw^l)pj^|%*l^a^.MohMyned, and, consequently, that his; 

and should be expunged from thfrlist^fflaKpbi* < 
some dimity UI explmtion oftbetormr^fi^nuif 
rc«a^e, applied to the city of Sonarganou, principally in consequence 
Oriental Herald^ Vdl, 6. £ 
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original ; but tljis, inaccuracies are met with elsewhere, 

Z T:r;i;ruroln, 

.f ,nui..u- ..uri., .li par,lv 0,. account “f jeluct^“ 

V« feel lo uitlulraw from tlic consirleralioii of a country «h ch, ” 'X 

p«i„l of vims |>o^scs'>« t'“ T" T . " ^T’^Xint 

Etiio to ulm h till' irilonnation coutaincrl in this I^b 

that, with th.' vMv|itinii of the two articles already noticca, we find none 
that wdl admit of analysis, or .sear, ely indeed ol observation. 

I’ll.) lifht <>t tho 'I’m ()i.o(Ji( AL Papers, however, uhich consists or an 
‘ Aii.ilysis ol the (Jupnek’hat, by the Count de Lanjuinais, and which w 
continued tliiou^h seveial numbers of the Journal, and occupies 
lideruble .space in its pages, must be regarded as a work of no tnfling 
iniportanee. Still it is neither original nor novel, having been hrst pub- 
lished, Miim' vears sinc<‘, in the M(Hf(isfn Envy dope dique, irom which it 
nou liansl.-ired to the Jonniul Asiatique. The selection and 
inelhodieal arrangement of the numerous passages from the vedas, by 
uhicli llie system of theosophy contained in those sacred books is illus- 
tiated and explained, must undoubtedly have been a work of vast labour 
uiui rescan h ; hut it is much to be lamented that the learned author did 
not avail himself of the Sanscrit original, a perfect copy of which he 
states to cxi.st in (he Pairs Liliraiy, rather than of the barbarous Latin 
version tnade hv M. Ancpietil tin Perron, from a corrupt and gar- 
bled Persian (laiislation. As It is, however, it is the only clear and suc- 
cinct exposition ot (he doctune ol the ^ edas to which the European 
student cun icier; and M. de Lanjuinais has done a valuable service to 
Oriental hteiaturc, as well as infinite honour to himself, by this laudable, 
and to a certain extent, Miccesstul eftort to simplify and unravel some ol 
the most coniphcaled and mvsterious doctrines of the orthodox Hindoo 


philosoph) . 

'I’lie Ollier ailicle relative to the theology of the Hindoos is also from 
the pen of M. de haniuinai.-i, and is entitled, ‘ Observations on certain 
^Vork.s of llauiinoliun llov/ Tlie principal oliject of these observation! 
i«, to take a huef leiiew of the learned Prahmin’s tran.slations ol some 
portions of the \ edas, with reference to that of Anquetil du Perron, 
and ai ilie ^.^me time togixe a slight sketch of the scope and tendency 
of his othei works, which are certainly treated with a less degree of con* 
•idcrution tliaii tliat to which they are justly entitled. This paper, hoW- 
tver, uiliis noilnng suthcienlly remarkable or interesting to deserve a 
more parluular examination. 

The noiiee on t)ie ‘ Thavkls of M. M. Duvaucel and Diard in 
India, x^c.’ contains little worthy of observation, if we except a charge of 
iUiberality brought against a distinguished officer and zealous naturalist, 
lately returned trom Sumatra, by w honi they were employed to collect 
objects of mat oral history, in various pa»ls of the peninsula of Malacca, 
and the neighbouring islands, which he visited in tho course of hit 
honourable and successful mission. The character of this gentleman il, 
however, so firmly estublUhed for great (we had almost said, extrtUXit) 
liberality, that we should require far stronger testimony than the flKfi 
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assertion of M. Dur&ucel, to convince us that he was capable of acting as 
he is stated to have done, with respect to him and his colleague. But 
the editors of the ‘ Journal Asiatique’ ought to have been aware, that a 
most complete and satisfactory answer^ had been given to the complaint 
of M. Diivaucel, by Sir Stamford Raffles himself, in the thirteenth vo- 
lume of tlie Transactions of the Linnaean Society ; as also, that the whole 
affair had since been referred to the President of the Board of Control, 
who had decided that the conduct of Sir Stamford was both just and 
liberal. We must presume that the French editors were ignorant of 
these facts ; for we cannot suppose that they w'ould knowingly have lent 
themselves to the promulgation of the charge, without making any refer- 
ence to the circumstances by which its refutation was established. The 
remainder of the article consists of a dry detail of excursions, which pos- 
sess neither interest nor novelty, and of the enumeration of various rare 
and curious animals, whicli the travellers, who appear to be able natu- 
ralists, have collected in the course of their peregrinations, and trans- 
mitted to the Paris Museum. It is proper to add, that M. Duvaucel has 
since fallen a victim to his zeal for the advancement of science. 

The remaining articles wliich come under the head of India, are 
devoted to the illustration of Sanscrit poetry, and consist of translations 
of the ‘ Hermitage of Khandou,’ ‘ extracted from the Brahma Purana, 
and of a beautiful Idyllium, entitled ‘ Ghata-Kasparam, or Absence,’ by 
M. de Chezy ; of the ' Self-devotion of Viravar,’ a portion of the Hito- 
padesa, by M. Langlois ; of the ‘ Serpent and the Frogs,’ a fable, also 
from the Hitopadesa ; and of an extract fronr the ‘ Devi-Mahatmyani,’ a 
fragment of the Markandeya Purana, together with an analysis of that 
poem by M. Bournouf the younger. 


EARLY LOVE. 

Ah ! how sweet is early love 1 
When young Rios, like a dove, 

Nestles ’twevu two panting hearts 
Beating wild to meet his darts I 

But the rainbow in the shower, 

Or the tint of Apiil flower, 

Or the meteor streaming bright 
O’er the pLinet-robe of night, 

Or the breath of summer breeze 
Uippling light the sleeping seas, 

Or the lightiiing-winged dream 
Flying from the morning beam ; 

Fleeter, frailer is Uian tliose 
Honied sweets that love bestows : 

All its pleasures, one by one, 

Srnile on fancy, and are goiicy 

Scar'd/by fierce Enjoyment’s wings, 
Cooling passion’s boiling springs. 

Till the torch of young delight 
Bums out, and leaves the heart in niglit. 


> Vide Onentfil Hemld, Vol. V, p. 172. 
£ 2 
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THK poet's pilgrimage.' 

It would be quite useless to adopt, m this 

illig“gigg 

ownoil, i» a c.i.hbn.as and uninanagoablf affair, for the in^t part , wa 
r«,rrA .lire hanillinn to be at all palatable. It has an inherent qu^nt- 
niii, alMi, nhieli lea.Is it into the neighbonrhood of tlie 
which is worse, has been a long time associated in men 6 minds with dwll 

NotwitiistaiKling, Mr. Collier's poem wiU be read, and, we ''.®' 

memlKred; for it appeals lobe areal production of genius. Ihe pl- 
crimace of the true poet is almost always nearly such as he describes it, 
he lingers but too freciuently about the ‘ Cave of Neglect, and if, at length 
he iis.es iuto briglitf'r region,, it is with a breast seared and saddened by 
adver.sitv. Wlioevcr love,, therefore, to pursue the track of genius, p 
ovlnecd’ in poetry, tbrougli the path by which it endeavours to attaifi 
reputation, and toknou the calendar of its fears and feelings by the w’ay, 
Mill read willi delight the allegory of Mr. Collier. We shall not attempt 
tounra\eI, in an epitome, the texture of the poem; for walking forth 
naked uitliout its imagery, and manners, and sentiments, the skeleton 
of the finest iHiem in the world would look meagre and iusipid. It is, to 
no purpo^e to give the e(|uivalent of a poetical relation in prose ; the 
reader gams nothing by it; the v'ritic loses his labour ; but tho poet W 
positively injured, lie did not undertake to aniu.se or to instruct by 
mere plot ; and if lie bad undertaken it, be would like the reader to lopk 
at his own delineation of it ; but this never was any poet's intention. His 
aim is to didiglit llie imagination; and this he can never hope to effect, 
except llirougli the pomp and force of the poetical rhetoric, adorning the 
unfolding and branching forth of his fable. 

There is another evil anting from the making abstracts of poetical 
works : the bulk of reviews is needlessly increased by it, for the practice 18 
to describe an event first in prose, and then to e.xtraet the author 8 de; 
scriplion of it in verse; and tliu.s the reader has immediately before bis 
eve two relation.s of the same thing. Tlie business of a reviewer, we con- 
ceive, is to give bis opinion of a work in general, if the bgok possess suf'^ 
licient indiNidualily ; and analvtirally, if its characteristics be hard tq 
liistingui^h, and yet deserve to be understood. 

In pursuance of ibis idea, we shall oliserve, that the poem before iw is 
one ot those in which a languid action moves slowly through very 
tiful .scenes. There is little to rouse or lire the soul, or to throve' 4. 
sublime transports of feeling ; on the contrary, the mind relaxes inscpplbly 

1 Au /VUegorical Pc»fin, ia four cantJs. By J. P, Collier, fooUcSp 
Loudon, 1^25. 
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into a tender melancholy, and goes along with the hero of the allegory in 
a kind of fraternal syqipathy, This is ,a very high merit. The mind 
drops its worldliness as it goes along, and adopts, for the time, the splendid 
ethics of indignant at seeing Ignoto on the waste of 

d^appotnirhenVand at finding him so familiar with neglect and po- 
verW. He clings, too, so enthusiastically to his art, and journeys on 
wi^h so piuch determination and valour, that we really learn to love him 
by degreed ; and by the time the published part of the poem concludes, 
(for It \& not finislied,) we are quite sorry to part with him. 

Still there is not much character about Jgnoto. He is a poet, and a fine 
builder of visions; but we do not perceive that he is sufficiently a man. 
He is described as hardly well enough acquainted with the stuff that this 
world is made of; he feels too much, and thinks too little, to be a great 
character. He has no grand passions. Now the hero of a poem, though 
ho be a poet, should have a great quantity of the active as well as of the 
passive virtues. Active virtues arc the children of strong passions : sen- 
timents, sympathies, and what is generally termed feeling, the milder 
passions produce. But great minds have more predilection for the active 
virtues, and it is the admiration of great minds that confers immortality. 
Nevertheless, all men love occasionally to hush and compose their pas- 
sions, by keeping out of view the turmoils and clamours of the world 
which give energy to them, and by directing their attention to calmer 
and more sober pursuits. In such moments, works like tlie Poet’s Pil- 
grimage delight. By this means, they become associated in men’s minds 
with their purer pleasures, and liavo the credit sometimes of trains of 
thinking, to which they were very little instrumental in giving rise. In 
this very frequently consists the secret of that fondness whicli men feel 
for any particular book, or sort of books : they read while their minds 
were occupied with delightful images, with the oreams of love, with the 
enthusiasm of friendship, with the liopes of feme; and tlieir reading of 
that period became permanently connected in their imaginations with 
the tenderest and sweetest recollections. The man of genius is careful 
to give his productions an analogy and secret relation to the ideas whicli 
necessarily spring up in the mind on such occasions : ho calculates the 
chances of their occurrence ; he observes the effect of former works of 
art; and in this consists the whole philosophy of authorship. If the love 
of pleasure is immortal, every work calculated, per se, to administer to 
the pleasures of the mind, must he immortal also. It signifies little that 
no new elements of delight can he discovered ; those that exist can bo 
infinitely modified, and so be made the ground of new works of ima- 
gination to the end of time. 

Among the beauties of the ‘ Poet’s Pilgrimage,’ an entire freedom 
from affectation and tlie thirst of novelty is not the least. The reader is 
not disgusted by meeting with Iiackneyed ideas, and image.s disguised in 
extravagant expressions ; on the contrary, he finds at every step a modest 
and amiable simplicity of thought and expression ; and perceives that the 
pofif presumed him to possess both taste and feeling. This will make 
fitWirtgly for the success of the poem ; for success it must, we think, com- 
tti^d; tbodgh it may not reach it as rapidly is it ought. 

ThefekcelFences of Which we have been speaking may, perlums, be owing 
considerably to Mr. Collier’s being possess^ of learning; for he is not 
one tif thbse inere geniuses who biuld every thing out of their own web. 
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like a ipider. He bae studied the manners of the great poets of past 
iimes^ and appears to know in how far a man may hope to be original in 
the present day. With all this, his language is chaste and beautiful ; 
his similes and his metaphors, if not always new, are made his own by 
apphcatioii ; and his events possess enough of interest to keep the 
attention profMjrly awake. 

In selecting passages to bear out this general character, we must request 
the reader to rec(jllect that it is not the best works in general that furnish 
most extractable beauties ; there is most commonly a nice dependence, 
a graceful symmetry, a beautiful arrangement, in such works, which 
make the tout ensemble excellent, xvithout furnishing those highly 
wrought j)a88ages which appear in some productions, like a golden 
bracelet on a beggar’s arm. But whatever is good upon the whole, is 
good, secundum majus et minaSy in all its paits, and will bear to be 
looked at iit extiacts or specimens. We shall therefore make selection of 
a few passages, almost at random, that the reader may see what he is to 
ex|)ect upon the whole. To begin with the beginning ; the following is 
the opening of the poem : — 

High in ilie east the sun of. Inly shone, 

I'pland and stcanuiiu with (he heat : 

t)u ii lull’s grass> side I la\ alone, 

O’ercanopied by elms, while at iiiy feet 
Well’d ever fortli a brooklet, noisy, Hcet, 

That from a Hssure m tli(> hill did play, 

And jo)’d fiom its daik deep the light to greet ; 

Dancing and laughing all its meriy way, 

lake a glad prisoner ’scap’d to freedom and to day. 


A little on it leaeh’d a precipice — 

A piet ij)Ke lu It, so small a brook — 

Oer which it fell. Tlie Howois made baste to kiss 
Die h aping waves, and many kisses took, 

As if they lov’d upon themselves to look, 

And own their shadows in the waters fair : 

Ilu n has mg kiss’d, tears from their bright eyes shook 
lo sH- th»‘ stnain awa) their beauty bear; 
rtieu kiss'd and kiss’d again to see it still was there. 


Hey(md (Ins brooklet was tlie green hill’s side, 

Ijrnkeii by shrubs tliiek cluster’d here and there; 

And hirther stdl, a glorious prospect wide 
Dl lull and vale, clad with the browning ear ; 

Set ntl'by darksome wood and waters clear, ’ 

And tutted hedge-rows crossing the green lea; 

Onwanl more dim through the blue atmosphere, 
ere swelling downs of high and low degree. 

Ami the blight Mew was ended by the endless sea. 

'iu was not all in equal brighuieis clud, 

lor morning clouds alow floating o’er Uie sky, 
i ne daa/ling sunny ray at times forbad 
On simie hro.id thsi'riets of the plain to lie : 
fti was It not less beauteous made thereby, 

I or sun and shade were m fit contrast seen, 

And mix d the whole m one wide harmony • 

Here rose a hill that shone in liveliest green. 

While mouuj shade, erDbr»«„M die cultured land, between. 
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There is a singular beauty in the following stanza : 

There is a music far beyond the sound 
Of instruments, though touch'd with featliest skill •; 

Harmony breatliing from Urn heav’n blest ground, 

As wavering vapours from the dewy hill : 

It feeds the heart and eyes when all is still ; 

More felt tlian seen, and more, I ween, inspires 
Tiian sounds that through the moon's blue beams distil 
On the far ear from high monastic quires, 

Lighted at midnight hour with <lim religious fires. 

And in this, descriptive of a vast city and harbour ; 

And now the sun in vivid splendour shone 
On tliis proud city — city proud and fair: 

Tlie domes and tapering spire*!, the towers of stone, 

All glitter’d in llie pine transparent air, 

And seem’d to feel a jov in being there. 

Was nothing hut was bnght in iheir di'grees, 

I'lie lowlie«t dwellings the rich siiushiiie, wear, 

Ships spioad their da/zimg cain.iss to tlie bree/e, 

And sad like lessening stais out on the dark blue seas 

The description of the Temple of Foitune is ver)^ fine ; and t)ie allusion 
to Napoleon in the cdoso of it, gives the whole an air of noble nielanclioly 
that is extremely pleasing : 

(Quitting the thiik wood, on a plain ive ’light. 

Where straight before my wondering eyes appear 
Thousands of torches streaking the dark m’glit, 

Stieaniing from windows vast of some huge palace briglit. 

Was not a window in the extended pile 

Hut fortli there sliot long lances ot bright beams : 

Lofty tlie structure rose; for many a mile 
Tlie lulls and woods were tinged with the gleams 
Of the red light, aye iiouring out in streams. 

My eyes to mark its splendour scarce endure : 

It seem’d as if created in tlie dreams 
Of young enthusiasts. 

More clearly now I see 

Tlie wide-spread structure on that torch-lit plain, 

ComposM of every thing most light and vain ; 

Show without strength, and costly yet unsure : 

Tlic walls had scarcely power to su.stain 
The weighty roof, to make which more secure, 

Buttresses far project that could still less endure. 

Of architecture there was every kind, 

Gothic and Grecian, mixture most uncouth ; 

The ponderous Moorish, and the style of Iiid ; 

Part new, part crumbling 'neath lime’s gnawing tooth ; 

Wlicre solid seeming, most unsoitnd in truth,— 

Its frail foundation shook when loud withm 
Resounded headlong revelry of youth. 

Now near arriv'd, we heard contesting din 

Of music, shouts, and mirth, which should the master)' win. 
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The column’d porticoy Ulumined PX . ^ 

With glittering lamps of eveiy varied 
Spread all around anartilicialday,' ' 

And carv’d antiquity eipos’d tOiiriewv ' ' VV 

Ting’d with each different ligV. gweu* crimson, 0^6. 

Hie windows stain’d show’d many a quaint devtcC^ 

Giving to Fortune all her honours due; ^ , , 

Which to relate in all their truth and price, 

The time from earliest youtli to age woqld scarce fpffice. 

And now toward the gate our way 
NVhere wc soon mingled with a 
Surrounded by a rattling cavalcade, 

Wind-flaring torches, voices fierce and loud, 

Chariob, and gilded cars, and surapters proud. ’ 

This was the entrance nam'd of Confidence, 

And none but with self-confidence endow’d 
Could enter there. Fain would 1 haste from thence, 

Out could not now withstand the current’s violence. 

Vam was re8i*itance ; we were swift convey’d 
Into a spacious hall, most richly dight, 

In tapestry of freshest hues array’d, 

And glittering with an aching blare of light, 

Reflected from a thousand mirrors bright. 

The arras toUl the stories of all those 
Who had ascended to the loftiest height 
Of \Norldly power — by Fortune’s aid who rose, 

Kv’n from llic basest grade, through circumstance and foes. 

Tlie Scythian shepherd’s tale might tliere be read, 

Tlie mighty Tamerlane, and tliousands more: 

But chiefly mark’d I one who on hw head 
The diadems of two fair kingdoms wore; 

Two sceptres also in one hand he bore. 

And with 1M other scatter’d honours round, 

\\ bile Victory long his legion’s flew before.— 

But soon I saw him stretch’d upon the ground, 

And he who empires gave, was now a captive boupd. 

Calm and iraiesUc was he, though undone; 

Ills royal heart could never be subdued : 

Still to tbe la«t bn ardent spirit shone, 

And as the setting sun more nobly show’d 
Kv'n for Uie clouds that his decline pursued. 

Few friends remain’d, bu,t thpy prelerv^d their failk ^ 

In worst extremes with generous fortitude ; 

Tliey serv’d their master to hii latest breatli, ' 

Tlirough all hi.s sufferings bitterer for than death. 

■ 1 

■^e author', iraagiiialion appear, to great adraotage fit hi. deMription 
of the Cave of Neglaet, and the dreary domaina that fuffioad it The 
following are amopg the beit itantaa in the |ioem ; : 

As by one thought imptU’d, one impidse led, 

Rounds a»© bare rocks we wound that 

Our searching ^igh^f f^ll silently we, tmd, 

And now, as we we had crept , a 

>>>)« th« hoa^ h«i^ 


we made, 
struggling crowd, 
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Yet nought could^, save ruggsdmoks and grey<* 

In anti(r>ilikpesv>thait ia the tn^li^ht stept ‘ ^ ^ ' 

And ofl we watch’d moveien at'dxy Uiyj * 
Deeming them'hufnanforiQt<Mfior,nigkt1t was,iiicrtr day. 

the hbllo^ voice an^ wor^ 
Sml’'^ouh'did in oiir ears, yei nothing near ‘ 

From whence it could proceed we mark’d or heard :<< 

, All round kK<iut was deathly still and drear. 

"More iSupefhurhah how those sounds appear ; 

Perhaps the , spirit of that lifeless waste, , 

Not the plahtt of holy hermit seer, 

Driv’n from the world by hatred and distaste 
For worldly pleasures vain and luxuries unchaste. 

While thus I stood, methought a rustling noise 
I heard among the j^rass and fragments bare ; 

And now aguiti I felt th;it solemn VOicO 
Heavily rolling <v* er the dusky air : 

“ (M)ine, follow me t it cried. With eager stard 
I look’d around, and with a fearful start 
Fancied I saw a figure, gaunt and spare, 

In slow and solemn measure move athwart 

Diose rocks of which he seem’d by that dim light a pari. 

Whence it had risen could I not declare ; 

Tt mov'd rt^ht onward like a dusky cloudy 
Nor wound among the rocks spread here and llier^t 
And now tlm darkness did it wholly shroud; 

Or . It had vanish’d ; but in voice more loud 
To i^licre it mov'd it soon recall’d my eyes: 

“ CJonre, follow me !” — Unconiiciotisfy I 'bow’d, 

And aiding thy companion weak to rise, ' 

We anxiously pursue where the slow sliadbW'flfe^ , 

Long time we had not journey’d ere we reach 
Die rocks, a rugged wail, the vale that gir<l> 

And in thpse rocks we now behold a breach. 

Some dreary cavern’s mouth. Awliile detierru., 

, Gazing we stood, until again we heard, . 

Die awful voice resounding as on high ; 

“ Fnter, and fear not ; enter I” ( )« the wdtd' 

More boldly we advanc’d, but o6i»id espy ^ «' 

No light to guide our steps or cheer die peringieypi! " 

I foUoijr’d him, until a taper t^ed, ‘ 

Or glimmering hmb, fhr in the cave weyieyy, .. ,, , , 

And tbWard thi3 weicdme light w^ h^te'^ilh .V,9Hi1l^ n«w» 

Narrow theipaiisage was through winch .we* pasty* 

Until j>vei)etifd diis .solitary HgM; ' ' 

Die which a faint uncertain r^iance cast 
*,ii . wideyaudiefff«jch:beigbt..* <u* 

thf,cei||i^i7vilh W 

mieaves were strewW ^ a,|r^j^mg,|i9pk,i , „ 

The bed no doubt of some world-wearied wight, 

Wlio in d^mst^ paths of; forsopk^ i . 

And op^^let ioW was laid *hill many ft hcbld^ 

We heard nd hforeY'id , 

The hollow ' iccdhts i 

And towaiiltlfe tws kid Iw, 
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The PoeCs Pilgrimage . 

As if by slow degrees the voice retir’d— 

I cast my eyes around me and admir d 
That antique cave, and sage inscriptions read ; 

\Vhile my companion, with his travel tird, 

And weak witli losi, of blood, sank on the bed, 

Tlial leafy coucli, and lay as motionless as dead. 

Around the granite walls I saw engraven 
Full many a scroll in ancient character, 

Of lanify of all things under heaien, 

And human toolishness that could prefer 
To mix in the world’s business aiul stir, 

Honing lo raise or benefit mankind ; 

U liile hast* mgratitiide did aye defer 
All ho|HM! roliim, and man) a noble mind, 

Ity madiie-^s ourthrown, in divippomtmenl pin’d. 

Snenre .dike and sage philosophy 
Wete thrust into Neuhet’s unknown abode ; 

The nobleM products of man’s induNtiy 
The v.\riuus jiarts oi this huge cavern ow’d, 

Foi my rcinemhranre too severe a load. 

Some works I snw that many an after-age 

.Shall iIh'IU tile highest hlessjng (okI bestow’d, 

.\iid U'sereiice the tile-neglectefl sage. 

Whose very name is laz’d from liistorv’s paitial page. 

How diffi rent fai, methouglit, has been their fate 
The deadliest enemies our race has known, 

Ihirsucd with Idimlest worshi]) early, late ; 

And some, admir’d forellorts not their own, 

Have to the world’s eve stood aloft, alone. 

How oft has persecution hunted him 

I pon w'iiuse tods the liglit of science slione, 

To clear the eirors ol man’s ilarkness dun, 

Coinpeird to di.im the cup of sorrow from the brim ! 

But most m coriurs thrown without regani, 

Bt'grmi’d willi dust I saw the poet’s lays; 

I’ll!' nol)l) gifted heaven-mspired hard 
Had not the poor lewaul ')t enqity praise. 

Heie stiaius I read tliat in more favour’d days 
Would li.ne upiais’d the author to the skies, 

But now in eold Neglect’s lone cave he stays, 

( ompamon with the learned, great aiul wise: 

W t II could his lofty soul the world’s contempt despise ! 

W e have no doubt that the extracts given above will induce mafty to 
read this sweet little produetion. It is really worthy of beiog added tn 
our tiftlionnl literature Sublimity and niagnifieence, whatever may be 
said, are not congenial to the gonerality of minds ; but there are very 
tew who cannot taste the delights of simplicity and tender feeling ; and 
when these, as in the present instance, are connected with rich descrip- 
tions of nature, they seldom fail to bestow lasting pleasure. We are 
never tired ot tJie Castle ot Indolence. 'Phe Poet’s Pilgrimage belonjjs to 
the same genus. W hoover is iond ol Spencer, and of the above-men- 
tioned work of Thomvvson, will be glad, we are sure, to add the present 
volume to their old favourites. It is not at all unworthy of sueh 
company. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 6^^ THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NATIVE 
ARMY OF INDIA, BY AN INDIAN OFFICER. 

Numerous and alarming as our failures have been in India, during 
the last twenty-two years, none can be compared with that which 
recently occurred at Ramoo. In vain may we look for skill, enterprise, 
conduct, and, (shall it be said ?) courage. It is, perhaps, unfair to judge 
from such imp rfect accounts as have hitherto appeared before the public ; 
b«it the fatal result of that disaster forces itself upon us under the most 
mortifying and melancholy redections. 

Who is the erietny in whose presence we have thus lowered our 
military fame? In enterpiise and gallantry they have not yet shown 
themselves superior to ordinary Asiatic troops, though they hav(‘ in other 
respects. Can it l)e believed, that 1200 or 1300 men, under British 
ofiicers, with two field-pieces, would allow themselves to be approached 
by trenches, in a plain, for three days, and eventually, when the enemy 
had got within twidve yards, retreat in open day without making an 
offensive attempt? Here was no fort, no stockade, to offer In excuse, or 
screen our fast- fading renown from the public eye; and this too in tbo 
meridian of our power, after wars recently terminated, proclaiming us 
invincible, and apparently without an enemy capable of encountering 
us in the field.* 

Let the melancholy result prove licncficial, by convincing tliose on 
whom responsibility rests, of the extreme fragility of our Eastern empire— 
of the uninterrupted vigilance, energy and talent, requisite for its pre- 
servation — of how much depends upon the established character, high, 
dignified, moral tone, and expansive views of the (lovernor General — 
and of the extreme danger of vesting such an empire in the hands of any 
but the most able and experienced statesmen. An empire depending so 
much, if not entirely, on the “ thread of opinion,” ought surely to have 


* In justice to the memory of tliosc who fell on that unfortunate occasion, anti 
to the {general < 'laracier of the Renjjal army, a. well as that porlitm of it imine- 
iliately enjjaffu., we think it proper to state ihat we have now before us a letter of 
.Til oftieer intimately aequainteil with that affair, alihoug;h not personally an actor 
111 ii; aud fiom the detailed account he pives, it appears that this disi^race to 
British anus was attrilmtahle, in the first place, to a reinforcement having hoen 
promised, which ought to have arrived early on the Kith of May, but which was 
not scut as promised, although Us exficctutioii had made the force hold out ; and, 
sedottdlv, to the faithlessness of the Mu^s and provincial troops, which cunipMed 
jiart'of ib« force who actually abandoned their {Hi.sttu the enemy ; uwiujf to which 
the regular* were completely hurrouuded b) ihe enemy oii tiie morniiirof the 1 7 th, 
one day after the remforcemeut ought lo have cmiie up. Besides, by this lime, 
mdsl of the officers as well as many of the men were wounded ; many were in the 
slc^-list; and ihe whole were worn out and exhausted by four days' coti tin uul 
(if hting, aa well as tliinued and dispirited by the wholesale desertion of the Pro- 
vijavial|i/Vthiletheeuemy was hourly increasing; so that to hold out lunger without 
the premised reiuh»rcctueut, or even to retreat, became impoRsihIc. (Jaju. Noion 
e^oyed a ht^ character among his brethren in arras, as an expert and f^allant 
omeeF; 'riot* no those military men, best acquaimed'with the affsir, bclieie that 
atiytblM^e Whatever attached to him or the ofltcert and regular troops who were 
<>9 that luelaocholy' occasion. Vet there vias aud must have been a fault 
somewhere; but uo inquiry has been yet instituted, aud no example made to re- 
move this stain from the British arms.— E d, 
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that opinion well supported at the fountoin he^, Ut ‘l>« 

strong m fact) lie wSMc in general esUmattnn, wft aJ;ea4^ «p 4 - 

BuWued, whiUt our enemies increase nroportioi^^llyp not 9^y nu^Wpailj 
ljut (what is more dangerous) in confidence. It ^ m^n 19, , 
that neither the Court of Directors nor his M^esty s uQvqrftpj^pC.^i^e 
duly impreBsed with the great importance of those consWeraUpps,^ 
that they repose too much upon the almost miraculous escapes w.c,p^ye 
liad liilherto, in llie least to attend seriously to warnings of disaste;, 
haps repeated, oftener unrealized heretofore than they uill be herp^^er. 
Our Eastern empire is now, as it were, so overgrou’n as to ter^jtptiy^ 
population and slates, and so very feebly supported with troops, that jt 
ina) justly be likened to a bubble ready to burst into nonentity af the 
touch. ^ 

'J’lie European troops, however gallant and efTicient, however caj^^blp 
of exciting, loading, and infusing confidence into the mass of the Native 
army, it mu^t be allowed are much too small a body to resist a general 
ruing without its eordiul aid. It is from the general feeling of the 
country ' we have to appri'hend ruin, and so long as this does not extend 
to llie army, there i> little c.iuse for alarm, provided the latter bp duly 
augmented and attended to. It should ever be kept in view', that India 
has always been revolutionaiy, and aecustoined to yield neaily with in- 
difierenee to the predominating power of the day ; that (whatever some 
persons may tliiiik ot the permanency of British rule) the public mind 
is in reality fully predisposed fiu change, from an innate instinctive im- 
pression of its taking place b(M)ner or later; that though our superiority 
over preceding governments b<- admitti'd, its stability on such ground is 
merely comparatiw; that wlul^t any measures tending to irritate the in- 
habitants ugain«t us must prove injuiious in proportion to their extent, 
yet our utmost and even succeshful care towards gaining their affections 
ran only )ield us passive indiiyerence, and not always this in critical 
times, for tlie population have in) feelings in common with us: and though 
they would probably regret eventually tlie fall of our dominion, yet e\pe- 
vience of sufIVring is lefiuired in many parts of tb(‘ conntiy to enable a 
contrast to be formed in the first instance, and reaction of feeling, therefore, 
could not be expected till too late for effectnal purposes; but, above all, let 
it never be forgotten that tlie Native army is composed of the inhabitants 
(»f the coiujueifd cmintrv, an<I therefore cannot liave too much attentio9 
constantly dnected towards its feelings, aftections, and morals. 

Tliat it lias Iktii upon the decline for many years must be obvious to 
many. It no longer evinces that decided superiority in action, npr are 
iU ordinary duties of escort, camp and cantumnent, peiforn^ed with 
punctuality, vigilance, and spirit. 

Sbn cnliness, iiiditVerence. and, in very many cases, carelessness tfl( 
a criminal degree, characteii/e the common routine — want of cnc^', 
and coiiiident Micces^ful gallantry In presence of tlie enemy. 

The matniel of the troops is the same, hut the morale is injut^ed to an 
extent truly alarming and destructive to our Eastern empire. 

For lliu tierformance of ordinary duties, we need Only advert to the 
niimacous . recorded insiauoja of treasuce-cecorta being sugcgsa/yiyy 


* An invasion by an Enn>pf‘an power h not taken into account hCrK' tfedttA It 
lieconie*. more probable daily, and should be kept in view, ' ' ''' ' 
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pHAonert 'feffectinj^'flieit escape'— of^popi on’dtttj^ beliig 
afenSf cdidc^ecf f n fj^eft arid ifbbbery. 

Cdiidtfb't ari' Chetny seldom partakes of 'brllliaricy-^dlVi^ri' bf 

sbatri^ul baOkiv^ldness. The former is lauded in roriirintid ; thb 
latter Seldctii tbpotted, bdt either varnislied over or thanked ?h ^en6;‘al 
term?, frOih' the |i(enerou8 feeling which victory inspires. But the ddy 
approaches fbst, if it be not already arrived, when success is to be a'ltaitiba 
only by' the fhll exertion of the mental and physical powers of all rahks. 

It may be doubted whether the deterioration alluded to is positive, Or 
only comparative ; whether it may not be the improvement of the eriemy, 
aided by the gradual removal of the delu-sion which time and evetila 
cannot fail to have materially dispelled, of our being inM’ncible under all 
circumstances, however inferior in number and position. Allowing it to 
be comparative, it is, perhaps, the more dangerous, and improvement is 
the more to be desired; but the evil, in fact, partakes of both. 

The enemy are improved, and will continue to improve, in military 
knowledge — in knowledge of our weakness and of their own strength, 
whilst we must continue to fall off, imless suitable measures be adopte'd to 
renovate the system. 

In considering existing evils, it may be advantageous first to advert to 
the Native soldier, and, secondly, to the European othcers as a distinct 
body. 

Of various causes tending to the deterioration of the Native army, thd 
diminution of their officers’ authority and influence may he brought fbr- 
ward as a j)rimary one. Wlicther from a fr cling of jealousy tow'ardf 
officers, or of kindness towards the men, is not necessary to surtnise, 
l)Ut the fact is indisputable, that for about the last tuenty years the poVeb 
of the former has been gradually curtailed, till at length rendered 'Pearly 
passive; possessing not the authority to effect good, or materially todheefc 
evil, they are disgusted and rendered indifferent to their immediate 
charge, and the great interest of the service at large. 

It would be superfluous to enter into a minute detail of facts in elucida- 
tion of the above. Let a few suffice : 

1. The use of the rattan has been (very properly) discouraged, and 
forbidden on all occasions, 

2. A commanding officer cannot discharge a man unless coriviefe^ qf 

theft. ' 

3. He cannot carry the sentence of a court martial into effect ff if ex- 
ceed 300 lashes, w ithout previous reference to the Corhinahder-in-Chil;f.* 

4. He cannot carry a sentence into execution without previous refer- 

ence to the Commander-in-Chief, if the court should recortimehd the 
prisoner to be discharged the service. ! 

5 . In recommending for promotion, he is tied down to seniority ; or 
obliged to detail reasons for deviation opposite each individual's rianie.^ 

6. Although no prohibitory order exists, yet ncitheptho regulation hot* 
Custom of the service vests him with the dlscretionaiw power (alt hi^ Ma- 
je^y’s officers hold) of reducing non-coinmisKioned officers to the rarikii|p^ 

V \Vho is pcnefally in Calcutta, so distant from many statlri>n<, that irii 
swtfv cannot l>e received to a refereitcc iu less ibau iiv« weaki I 

3 Cop^ueuUy proniotiou is dcnianded pertinaciously jts a right^ not for good 
conduct &c., but because first on the roll/* ‘ 

* \ most ferious evil where there is vo much petty escort <Rity. ‘ 
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Otb^r poiolft ought ho adrerted to, bnt these are probably sufflcidotto 
show what little power remains for the maintenance of an energetic 
spirited discharge of duty in cantonments and camp. Surely it it far 
short of adequacy to so important an end — the main end of every army. 
But insulEciency is not the only, nor perhaps the chief objection : what 
do such restrictions intimate to officers ? That they are tyrannically^ and 
cnielly disposed towards their men ; that they have not capacity for com- 
mand ; that turj)id partiality overcomes a sense of duty ; or, that they are a 
set of traitors, ready to turn against their government and country, and 
therelore divested of that authority and influence over their men, indis- 
pensable to a due discharge of a soldier’s primary functions. Admitting 
them for a moment to be such, or worse if possible, is not the remedy ap- 
plied nearly as bad as tlie lupposod evil it is intended to guard against, 
vis* the sul)version of Government ? The cause, indeed, is changed, but 
w not the fatal result equally if not more sure ? It is true, a set of sup- 
posed bad men are weakened, but are not those the men from whom 
sup|)ort IS to bo derived in the liour of peril; by whom chiefly the coun- 
try must be lost or saved, as previously rendered w'oak or powerful? To 
say that some did or would abuse their authority, only leads to a ques- 
tion ol— whether we can ever expect entire good from any measures, 
however wise, unaHoyed by some evil ? But might not the evil be ma- 
terially checked by a proper attention to character on the part of tho Ad- 
jutMt-Geiieral, and not by gencrali/ing, shackle the whole, and by re- 

STmXX gtd 

«3«siJerod the nen-e, the invigorating spirit, the very 

Tnd f ‘C most undaunted, courageou/, 

•nd pcntcveriDg (Hrhaps in the world, yet their officers are not onWmore 
numerous, hiit pjtssess more authority than those of the Native army. Is 

.V ^ *“ continue, from consideration of 

ertaSd ,‘!irolK "'i"f 7““"'''* "‘‘I' “>« apprehension en- 

tertauud ot the officers before referred to I Or are Native troops so much 

^re spirited tlian our own gallant countrymen, as to require fewer ani 

mat, ng leaders ' Or is it, that the former aVead; perfor ^^^^^ 

^.i-mte, decreilid, 

U^irtof Native •hamefulbackwardn*. on 

J ^gsutuous flow of tlreling which mteces. inupi,^, hunted 

* Aided by Brig^Uer. aud Geueml Officers, commanding smUonr^^ddiilon.. 
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hi gtntnl tenxM : many very deservedly eO) but there are others to wholes 
disgrace would be more appropriate. To such proceduroy officers are ia* 
fluenced by many feelings and considerations, viz. 

1. It is not always known in the proper quarter till too late, and even 
then only 1^ vague rumour. 

2 . Reporting misconduct is invidious and repugnant. 

. 3 . By natural (but unreasonable) feeling it comes home as a rejection 
upon commanding officers themselves. 

4. Each thinks the particular instance of lictle consequence, as no im- 
mediate evil arose, without considering the influence of every such oc- 
currence upon the service at large. 

Thus every time a corps goes into action it deteriorates more and more. 
It is not only found possible to be backward with impunity, but that such if 
stamped as gallantry ! Bravery is relative : is it wonderful that really 
brave men should exchange their own ideas of it (attended with so much 
danger) for ours, (as often brought home to them,) admitting of compara- 
tive security ? The most gallant will not meet shot if it can be avoid- 
ed with honour, without the loss of rank or reputation. Our Native 
troops, flnding this to be the case, with little exception, are redticed to the 
alarming state already adverted to. 

It may be a matter of astonishment that officers should be blind to 
this; or seeing, not check or bring it forward themselves; but it is 
easily accounted for. Reasons for not bringing it forward have already 
been given ; and to check or remedy, they possess not the power. Were 
officers treated with honourable confidence, and vested with proper dis- 
cretionary authority, they would apply remedies on the spot; or, without 
apprehension of inculpating themselves, submit the case for redress to 
superior power. Scarcely an action takes place that does not call for re- 
ward and punishment. The latter, however, should be mild, limited, but 
steadily applied, chiefly to the commissioned and non-commissioned. 
Whole troops or companies should never be discharged. There must be 
some amongst them not meriting punishment, and nothing operates so 
banefully as its infliction undeserved. Besides, we ourselves, not the 
troops, are to blame for admitting such habits to gain ground, and there- 
by actually deceiving the men as to what is required. How unjust then 
to inflict upon them what in reality we deserve. Such evils cannot be 
eradicated at once, but gradually as opportunity offers. 

It may be thought that the curtailment of officers* power is a great ad- 
vantage to the men, by ensuring to them more justice, and less arbitrarj’ 
conduct. Such may be the case to them individually, and in peace to 
the service ; but how does it operate in war ? in action ? A sepoy fights 
not for “ cause,” or “ country ;’* and though he prefers British service 
because the best, he would not merely, in siq)port of that preference, un- 
influenced by other considerations, sacrifice his life. He must be con- 
sidered a mercenary, and a mercenary with less stimulatingmotivethan 
any in Europe. Self-interest must be taken in the most abstracted sense 
for the, law of his conduct ; and so lung as this can be secured by a 
lukewatrm discharge of duty, it would evince but little wisdom to expect 
more from him. The authority and influence of which officers have 
1}^, divested » centro now ostensibly in the Commtaden-io*>ChUfJ but 
Virtually in the A^utant-Generali and consequently the effects orait 
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depend a good deal upon the qualifications* of the latter. When high- 
minded, upirited, liberal, talented, and active, the evil will not be so 
much felt, as his genius will influence every measure. The meritoroug 
will be certain of a congenial recognition ; the slothful and iU-diiposed of 
quick detection. But how truly lamentable must be the reverse of thoso 
characteristics ! (Jeneral want of spirit and of confidence mfist prevail ; 
all must droop. The Commander-in-Chief, knowing little of the army, 
and still less of individuals, iv/io is to provide him with the requisite in- 
formation, bearing u[)on its interests and prosperity at large, or the merits 
of particular njen ? 'I'he restrictions imposed upon officers, whilst they pre- 
vent and damp their exertion, may be made, by a disqualified Adjutant- 
General, the means of unworthy, suspicious, jealous irritation, quite de- 
structive of an energetic efficient spirit throughout all ranks. The army 
falls into disrepute with its head, the Commander-in-Chief; and what vs 
worse, it is sensible that it must, and theretore droops by anticipation in 
fccif-opinion. Officers cannot be selected for important commands with 
discrimination. On trial they fail lamentably, entailing not only exten- 
sensive loss of life, hut serious injury to the empire; dishonour and hu- 
miliation upon the whole army ; and a consequent exclusion from future 
trust in lavour of officers of his Majesty’s service, who replace them wdth 
augmented means, elii(‘fly Europeans, and may well triumph not only 
over the enemy, but the pride and interests of our own army. Can there 
bo even one olficer throughout the whole service insensible to such occur- 
rences ^ And what must be the effect ^ Mortification, disgust, and eventual 
passive indiffereni'e, ' 

But to return more directly to the men. If officers be thus reduced to 
such a state ot degradation, and ibe men be taught that their officers 
arc so limited ui power as to be able to inflict no punishment, to confer 
no reward, that all is rule and regulation, is it to be expected that much 
iievotion or attachment can exist ' ’ 


In contrasting the Native with the British soldier, it is to be recollect- 
ed ttiat, independent ot tlie natural superiority of the latter, be has like- 
‘^PpJause and scorn of bis country. 

la. ™»l l"’' 'V'v “'nparatively no 

nalinna nod cold, k-. as a soldier, uhether good or bad, 

affect. Inn, I, tile alter l,„ d„cl,arKe. N„ means exist of prodaimino hU 
heroic or disyniee id deeds to the ivorld, and brinKinn; them home to tht) 
bomiii of Ills laiiiily in tears ot glo« ing pride or bilteriiess 
VVnnliii)! such exeiteiiients to heroism, with less physical power and 
•tierify, w" 1 le«er otiicers by one half, we perha|» should admire nith 
gratitude the fidelity and senices of our Native troops, and certainly 
should adopt every me.nn8 to support and renovate them, till they . n a n 

of lllndd^teS 

It may be thought that jnsiiec to the men imposes a rigid «ruUny over 

pridl an, I regret, oMIiV Isle' 'ucutenriu^ *'™'f f«hlljsi>f 

tualiou so .ndnendv for «.er.l >1"^ '■ 'I*' »>• 

ado.in..iou Uh of ibe Go. e,m„eL .„j •»<» 

.hi more foreW, p, 

if not t,al, tegald. “mpaomlyjaU, detoUon, obedieK,, 
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thfli^cppduqt^f th^ir European offiqcrs- Though this is partially correct 
yet it.ipay safely ^erted that, generally, no two hodies are pipr^ 
kindly di^osed. towards each other, than the sepoy .and his European 
odicer. Can the fornier then be pleased at such treatment of those, 
whon) before they Ipoked up to witli affectionate obedience ? Can they bo 
pleased at any measure tending to relaxation of duty in canlonnjenU, to 
disgrace apd dead^ in tlte field ? Assuredly not. A soldier feels forcibly 
the necessity of prompt obedience, and all agree to yield it; but;if not 
habitually . directed towards their olhccrs, and to them alone, as the 
sources of reward, of punishment, severe suffering and danger overcome 
nature ; and being indifferent to the only power at band, (their officers,) 
they yield to immediate fear, with little apprehension from subsequent 
law process, which has so often proved to them a screen, rather than the 
sure means of detection and punishment. 

It may be supposed, that the power and influence taken from officers 
has been, with much increase, transferred to Government; that the 
consideration and kindness manifested thereby, have directed the 
affections of the soldiery to an object of greater safety and stability. 
Allowing this for a moment, as to fact, is the Government thereby 
weakened or strcjigthened ? It may, indeed, be strengthened abstractedly, 
but is reduced nearly to imbecility as a governing power : as in the hu- 
man body, when the blood is all centered in the heart, the nerves and 
different members cease to exercise their functions ; so when all power is 
concentrated in the immediate governing body of a state, the distant 
members, the natural sources of health and vigour, becomo inert and 
morbid; at length the hour of trial comes; at that momentous crisis, 
how fatal must prove the diminution of officers’ authority ! Can Govern- 
ment then stretch forth the sword, or raise a voice of thunder, to direct 
and invigorate its distant forces ? No ; the nerves, the animating 
power, are too much injured ; all yield and recoil upon the Government, 
which at length becomes sensible, when too late, of its fatal error, and 
attempts to remedy wdien no longer possible. 

Incessant harassing duty may be considered a third cause of unfavour- 
able operation upon the Native soldier. Ho is worked out of his spirits 
by heavy duty in cantonment, by frequent long marches at all seasons of 
the year, and to such he sees no end. The whole army may be consi- 
dered as performing the duties of an incessant campaign. # 

So extensive is the theatre, so clisproportioned the numljer of troops, 
that even if w ar should not rage in the vicinity of whore a soldier may 
it spon breaks out elsewhere ; he is ordered off to the scene, perhajM a 
thousand miles distant, or left behind to perform heavy duty witlwut a 
daily relief. This not only depresses his spirits, but gives him habits of 
indifference and, negligence which can never bo obliterated, and w'nich 
are. too frecmently developed in the loss of treasure, escape of prisoners, 
&c, &c. These evils work deeper and more injuriously upon the ton* 
and conduct of the whole army than can be readily supposed. 

A fourth cause is the removal of officers of rank and standing from 
co^ps » no sooner is a Major promotedto a Lieutonant-Coloneky, thjan he 
is tiun^er|red f<;oin a regiment with which he moat probably spent the whole 
of his previous career. Thus all the knowledge of character atequiriid in 
that tiitae fe" lost to every good purpose, as likewise, t^qt pnly all the af- 
tachmen^; but the attachment is less than it Would have toea, di<l j?kdif- 
Oriental I let aid, Vol. (J. F 
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fereot system previU, of keeping oj£cen and men aa ineepanble n$ pos- 
sible. Officers would then endeavour more to win the confidence of their 
men, whilst the latter would yield it more readily, and be more circum- 
spect in their conduct, w'hen satisBed of being always under the eyes of 
the saine individuals; but when constant change takes place, the evil 
deeds of the bad, and praisewvrthy conduct of the good, are alike lost 
sight of; hence much excitement to general improvement is lost to the 
service at large. It will be readily conceived how indifferent an officer 
must he to a corps, with which he is not certain of remaining even a few 
months, and that the only exertions will be directed to a little parade 
exercise for appearance sake : indeed, beyond that would appear to him 
labour in vain, not knowing how soon his ephemeral successor would 
render it so by an opposite line of conduct. 

Independently ot tlie removals above referred to, it not unfrequently 
happens tliat commands of corps devolve upon officers of only a few 
years standing, owing to staff situations, furloughs to Europe, leaves of 
absence, volunteers, formation of grenadier and light infantry battalions, 
taking away so many, and no provision whatever existing, even partially 
to make good the deliciency. Officers just entered the service, get chaise 
ot companies ; the men cannot be attended to either in the discharge of 
their public duly, or private wants and interests : thus they feel themselves 
Sig Jted and injured ; their pride and self-consequence sink, not readily, 
pc*rha/>s never, to rise again. 

L’niii«,tional.ly eonio method should be adopted to correct thi« rerv 
wrioue evtl. An tuetease of officer, strikes one is the most simple si m 

lleT*' “'■p* <«"■ 'arioiis other employmerAe ; and 

st^ch must .iriually be the mode, however modified by nameorprincille - 
hut bestde. tins, an European serjeant or corporal mffiht be attachid to 

families^ aud th„ ~ T 

heavy aupuentatiou^ of duty and7ncrl..rif 

monsurate increase of allowance- and without a com- 

be repem^, f„r, „„e„ estabS l '’ *’’* •» 

application of even direct remedied RutltiZ j by the 

husbandry, „r.lm.„, any Zmesri; ^ull?‘ ^ 

Mcure maintenance, with less trouble aZ Z’ 

eruiting to any extent may bTy^ .Z eon T’ M «- 

^e nmre in proportion to tlte elZjZcy «»*.sineM, and 


• They suffer much on nettv A«rA.^ 7~~. ^ — 

viout Moiice, unprovided Lrriare ordered off without any pre- 

dud. th. UK of «,y t«npor.o^Zmri •!« strict... ord.,! L. 

fxjiense in the provision of a few BrunJ™ » t » airiainr 

happily obviate tbii. and at the same^ime^J!imU 

duly atteiMied to regardinf »ei*u«i, &<;. ^ Government orders being 



Th€ Pm't Haunt, <57 

Whatever the Native troops have been, are now, or will be, has 
pended, and must ever depend, not upon them, but upon ourselveT 
They are faithful, quietly disposed, attentive, and brave ; but all in pro- 
portion to onr course of management. No people are so malleable, none 
60 sensitive, or more readily turned to what we please. None can be 
more devotedly gallant ; but they must have strong exciting motives. 
Dealing out bare justice by law will not answer that end. We ought to 
offer to them higher motives for serving us than mere self-interest in its 
narrowest sense. 


THE FOETUS HAUNT. 

Twas wliere tlie silver aspen quiver’d high 
Above the solitary lapsing stream, 

With many silent groves and ruins nigh, 

Where drowsy Time seemed o’er his scythe to dream ; 

Tliat I would sit erewhile, at evening hour, 

When a soft sadness o'er my spirit came, 

Listening the nestling birds witiiin their bower 
Sing to their answering mates their genial dame. 

Die fly went buzzing o’er the waters dim, 

The fox peep’d cautious from the neighbouring brake, 
And aye I mark’d the rapid swallow skim 
The sleeping flood, and many a circle make. 

And then my fancy shook her eager wings, 

And snuff’d her quarry in the realms of thought, 

And, as the sky-lark light, that mounts and sings 
When her keen eye hath morning’s beaming caught, 

Sprang from the ground of what has been, to view 
Things possible in rich invention’s land, 

Where forms eterne of every beauteous hue 
Innumerous as dreams order stand. 

There J^ve, and Grace, and Beauty might be leea. 

Perfect, and naked to the gazer’s eye. 

And there was Passion in his miglity mien, 

And Nature in her inftiiite majesty. 

And all, obedient to the potent wand 
Of Fancy, flitted swift through earth and hetvto, 

Thick as the locusts on the Red Sea strand 
In clouds before the furious tempest driven; 

And aye that moving power seem’d to be, 

Like Atlas huge, the pivot of the world; 

But Art was not, to lend her ministry; ’ 

And so these mighty visions all were hurled 
To herd with unremember’d dreams, in night, 

Escaped from Mem’ry's grasp, and vanished quite. 

Brov. 
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rOLinCAL RE VIM w OF THE STATE OF EUROPE, IN l825J^ 
[Concluded from p.677. ofVol.V.] 

llli pr 9 Uheriaie, hi pro dominatione pugnant. 

Russia would in vain attempt to dispute with Great Britain for 
pre-eminence, to stay its ascendance, or to balance with brute force 
those inoial powers which England possesses w-ithin its own bosom, 
and would awaken in that of all other nations. This colossal empire, 
how much soever it may extend itself over Europe, would be compelled 
to give way before a colossus still mightier than itself ; but as Russia is 
not yet surrounded by those great events, she prepares to take the lead 
in them, whatever they may be. She exercises a supreme power upon 
the Continent ; she has succeeded to the inheritance of Napoleon. Her 
orders, which traverse and fill all Europe, have the same weight at Paris 
that they Imve at Petersburgh. She does not utter them in an over- 
bearing tone ; her ambassadors are forbidden to he proud ; she does not 
threaten, nor appeal to her armies ; she is scarcely heard ; but her nod 
is like the nod of Jupiter. With the most civilized manners, she incul- 
cates Oriental submission, and, by a mixture of policy and European 
and Asiatic manners, gives to every thing a new physiognomy. 

Russia cannot bo viewed without surprise and alarm. She was hardly 
observed by Europe a few years ago, and is, indeed, like a newly-dis- 
covered world. Her gigantic armies seem to have sprung from the clouds 
of the North. In our own days, we have seen the Emperor of Russia 
signing a treaty of peace with the French King at Paris, at the same 
time that he signed a treaty of boundaries with the Emperor of China; 
an immeasurable greatness, which carries with it admiration and terror, 
and equals the power, and almost the majesty, of consular and imperial 
Rome.* It U not long since the highest wishes of its Emiwrors were 
bounded by the }>o.s.sessiou of Turkey, and the title of Emperors of Greece; 
but, .sinco the fall of the French empire, its destinies have taken so lofty 
a diglit, that it regards so easy f conquest with indifference. It has 
certainly something better to do than to add to its territory an incon- 
siderable oiitskirt of Europe : it pre^»ide.'^ in the councils of kings, whose 
sceptres it sways as it pleases; its sole will predominates over continental 
F.uroi)e ; the otlier powers can merely form wishes. Ru.ssia has attained 
the power, and adopted tlie policy, of Rome ; like her, she interferes in 
the quarrels between prince.s and their people ; like her, she is chosen 
for arbiter ; like her, kecjniig up peace between them, she advises or 
commands it; and, in conclusion, like her, she maintains her supreme 
power over all. Wliat does Russia care for the intestine quarrels of 
France, or the senseless party which she protects ? She has also pro- 
tected the other party. What does it signify to her? It will be long 


' Rui«ia can Imnlly be said to bold the same rank among the nationi now, 
which consular Rome did formerly. To equal Rome in ponertt must bold such 
rank ; and England is at (hit inooitot ptpfrxor in povrtr and to Rus- 

sia.— T r. 
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before the tree of liberty takes root in her empire ; it is a soil that has 
not yet been broken up ; but it makes use of those two levers to establish 
its name and power in the very heart of France. 

Riulsta ir placed in circumstances the most favourable to its aggran- 
dizement ; for not only do kings take no alarm at the exhibition of its 
immense power — they invoke it as their surest defence against the power 
and opinion of the people, which, they imagine, bear a threatening aspect 
towards them. Occupied entirely in the care of their own preservation, 
they neglect the dignity of their crowns ; and follow in the wake of a 
power against which they would have been anxious, a few years ago, to 
excite all the jealousies of Europe. Neither Louis XIV. nor Charles V. 
was ever so much to be dreaded as the Emperor of Russia ; and yet, in 
order to humble them, the wounded pride of the sovereigns of Europe 
most readily shed the blood of twenty nations. But Russia, being quite 
free from the fear that torments them, takes advantage of their danger, 
end finds her own safety in it. By taking them under her protection, 
she subjects them to her pow'er, and, fulfilling at once both their desires 
and her own, keeps the people in obedience to their princes, and the 
princes in obedience to herself. Thus monarchs are in the same condition 
as their people. All obey, and there is only one commander. But in 
preferring their own slavery to the liberty of their people, princes have 
imitated the horse in the fable, who, to be avenged of his enemies, re- 
ceived the bridle into his mouth. 

But we must do justice to the character of the Emperor Alexander. No 
one could make a more moderate use of such immense resources ; and 
although philosophy with justice withholds her praise from him who has 
gone over to the ranks of her enemies, it must yet be confessed that he 
conducts himself with a degree of wisdom, of which, in his situation, 
the greater part of princes would be altogether incapable. 'Diis is true 
magnanimity, but this magnanimity is only the virtue of one man, and 
man does not live for ever. The Emperor is not the empire, and it is the 
empire that is dangerous. The present is in the hands of Alexander; 
but the future will belong to his successors : and thus, the succeasor of 
Alexander may to-morrow lead a million and a half of soldiers into 
Europe, and found an empire on the principle of Oriental empires. 
Were the people less civilized, and could they he driven back to that 
state of humiliation and ignorance in which tlie French aristocracy and 
the Romish clergy wish to see them, such woiild be the inevitable 
destiny of Europe. 

The Prussian and Austrian cabinets at present dissemble tlieir secret 
fears of being the fiist to encounter this formidable empire; but these 
inquietudes are somewhat moderated by their dread of free governments; 
which is so great that they would submit to yet greater dangers to be re- 
moved from the constitutional contagion. Besides, kings cannot now 
attend minutely to the symptoms of future dangers. The policy of Europe 
is simplified, and changed in intention. Formerly, the people were only 
the means, now they are the end of policy ; for kings, being no longer 
engag^ in mutual quarrels, have only to struggle with their people. As 
there is but one danger, there is but one mode of defence; kings and 
nations respectively make common cause with each other ; absolute is 
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Howfvor, before the ©rent of the conteet, we may diieifAta ^ ^urm 
of princee : the coaetitutional k aot the repubUean epint. meet 
profound inrentigation of public opinion proves ^t the nations of Europe 
were never less averse to monarchy. Superficial writers hare Vetfy im- 
prudently asserted that republicanism is the spirit of the age; this is true 
only of America, which in no respect resembles Europe. The spirit «f 
the age is opposed to aristocracy, not to royalty.’ It was in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries that the republican spirit prevwled, and put every 
crowned head in danger. There was not a state existing at that epoch 
which did not make some effort to become republican, and many were 
successful. The revolutions of Great Britain, of Holland, Switierland^ 
Genoa, Naples, and Geneva; the attempts of Spain; the revolts of 
Italy, of the Gernoan States, and of Belgium ; the civil wars of France ) 
the projects of the reformers ; the plots of the league ; every thing proved 
that Europe was agitated and carried away by the republican principle. 
Within our own times, Franco has been a republic ; but its founders, 
not being seconded by a republican education or opinion, were compelled 
to establish it on violence and crime; and therefore not having its basis 
in the French character, this republic endured no longer than the violence 
that had produced it. It was the dream of a few men who expected to 
effect those things by laws whicli are only to be effected by manners. 
France, therefore, was a republic, without being republican ; it was a 
mere name, and lasted but for a day ; and the attempt only tended to 
prove the feebleness of laws and the force of manners. The latter may 
be changed, but cannot be resisted ; but violent laws are never sutiSciently 
lasting to work a change in manners: it belongs only to just and humane 
laws to take root in time, and to produce new manners. 

If, at that period, the republican principle began to spring up in Eu* 
rope, it was repressed by the crimes and misfortunes of France, and 
extmguished in the blood which overflowed that republic.® At the 
sight of so many crimes, royalty appeared no longer culpable ; it was 
reconciled to mankind, and now, by making a few concessions, might 
consider itself firmly established. This is proved by events the most 
recent. In the last revolutions of Naples, Piedmont, Spain, Portugal, 
not only the principle of royalty, but even that of legitimacy, was pre- 
served. The people did not rise to overthrow their kings, but to procure 
themselves a constitution. Let misrepresentation be practised on neither 
side ; let things be depicted as they are : war is now waged by mankind 
against aristocracy, not against royalty ; and if in any instance it is 
against royalty, it is only where it attempts to be absolute, or arms the 
aristocracy against the rights of the people. And, to leave nothing 
doubtful in this great question, which comprehends all the interests of 


• We ore afraid that \n determining what is the spirit of the age, writers fbm 
thsir opiniou> from an imperfect induction ; or they are led by a vicious course 
of poUc) to belie their coii>)ctiun9. From almost every evidence of the spirit of 
the age that has u’l appeared, we are inclined to think that there is really no 
distinct spirit at all, and that after alt the experiments that have been xnaile, 
mankind are yet indoubt on the subject of government. America tody sdttii 
the questiou.—Ta. 

* It ii surpnsiug that political writers should so often sacrifice truth to fieures 
of rhetoric. W ho can for a moment believe that the above assertion is fonndra iq 
fact? Had the essay contained manv such passages as this, it would hhVfe tu 
desen ed, or repaid the trouble of tramlating.— Tx. 
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Europe, k niutft be added, that the attacks of public opinion are not 
directed against aiktoeracy itself, but against that pri?ileged aristocracy, 
incompatible with the present civilization, and become insupportable to 
the enlightened classes of society, by far too elevated by their fortune, 
education, and manners, to submit to humiliating and unmerited supe- 
riority, and to perpetuate, in the midst of them, a prejudice ill defended 
by the laws, revolting to manners, and which, if not put down by 
authority, will inevitably be overthrown by public opinion. 

This is the real wound of the body politic ; the real hardship that preys 
upon society, which refuses to acknowledge an aristocracy hostile to its 
principles, and demands one that is new, purer, and better deserving. 
It will no longer be content with the shadow of merit and virtue, but will 
have to honour the realities. Mere birth is a mere fallacy ; for it is not 
conceivable that the suspicious remembrance of a merit and a virtue 
which have been extinguished, should be preferred to all that living 
merit which everywhere abounds. Not that society desires to destroy 
the dignity of names, it merely desires that they who bear should de- 
serve them; it demands that their past splendour should be revived in 
actual virtue ; but it is indignant that to names alone should be given up 
both rank, and dignity, and honour, and riches, and all the advantages 
of the state. 

Of all political institutions, an hereditary aristocracy is undoubtedly 
the most fatal to virtue, to genius, and to the prosperity of mankind ; wc 
should discuss this questicui without prejudice, which would be detestable 
in so serious a discussion. As this aristocracy always grasps at all the 
power and consideration of the state, it follows that immense national 
majorities are condemned to a life of inactivity, and rnero animal enjoy- 
ment; the seeds of talent are extinguished, the springs of entcrj)ri8e 
repressed ; and thus the governoir. of a nation find themselves deprived 
of all those w^onders which would spring from the exertions of a free 
people. 

This reasoning is supported by experience. Where is the splendour of 
Italy, §lpain, Germany, or France, since its career has been closed ? 
These are the countries in which the aristocracy of birth prevails most. 
In contrast with these stationary or retrogading states, let the progress, 
^udeur, and immense and rapid development of Kiissia, since the 
Emperor Fodor destroyed the hereditary aristocracy in that country, he 
considered. It may be said, that by that single action be laid the founda- 
tion of a power the most firm and extensive. In this manner a great 
empire springs from a great idea ; there, men are what they should be; 
there, a man may build hopes on his virtues, his talents, his knowledge — 
things which are useless or hurtful in the countries of privileged orders ; 
there, noerit creates ambassadors, and generals, and ministers.^ A man 
whom the Russian Emperor employs as an ambassador could not be so 
employed by the King of France ; for, in that proud country, a man of 
mean birth can never reach any post of eminence. Russia is represented 
by men, and France by names. Court maxims prevail in France over 
thoee of the statesman, or rather the court is the state ; as is but too well 

* This pantgyric on Russia is extremely incoDgruoui with noble sentiwents * 
whatever else a msu may be iu that country, he must 4till be a tlai f aud n&t 
does it siguify to be a *lave-ambat$fnjw or a j/wf-fmera/?— T k. 
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proved by the men of middlinj^ talents produced by it J and, 
else could it produce ? The understanding is guided by the 
like it, is ben.eancd and extinguished in the neighbourho^ of royaity ; 
every thing lofty is lowered as soon as it enters a court; and many a'inan 
who suffers himself to be reduced to insignificance by a title, might with- 
out it have reached the greatest eminence. 'I'his was well 
by l.ouis XIW vho was tauglit by the Cardinal Richelieu ; he degraded 
tlie great by drawing them about himself, and taking them into his pay. 

But the evaniplc of France itself may be cited in supjiort of our peti- 
tion ; for did it not produce wonders during that short interval in which 
the hereditary aristocracy was removed? Did not great actions and 
great men spring up in all ranks and places, in spite of the crimes of the 
revolution ^ Was not Kurope subdued as well by its genius as by its 
valour ^ Ijv oitnirig erpial glory and honour to all kinds of merit, did 
not France create lieroihin in every heart, and genius in every head? 
How abuudiint would man, and the works of man, become under the 
hand of a great king, uho should know how to search for the true springs 
and sources ! Rut what aie wo now to expect of France, again subjected 
to (lie iiifiuence of courtiers and the clergy of Romo ? She has fallen itilo 
the vulgar track, and can nevei be inspired to any sublime effort by 
pricats, who, like the Caliph Omar, would have hut one book upon the 
earth ; or by courtiers, who regard the labours of genius as the task of a 
peasant. It is a truth uhich can never be too earnestly inculcated, that 
an hereditary aristocracy, by its exclusive pre-eminence, condemns the 
people to insignillcance, extinguishes virtue in its seeds, arrests the flight 
of genius, dries up tlie springs of wealth, and paralyses the oflbrts of both 
kings and nations. This was as.serted even to Louis XIV\; and it mu.st 
bo a truth carrying no ordinary conviction, since it was evident during 
that Oriental reign, a period in which prejudices subsisted in the greatest 
vigour. 

It is, therefore, an established truth, that an hereditary nobility is not 
for the interest of monarchy, since it is opposed to the progress of nations. 
But there is another truth which renders this useless : it is, that kings are 
alarmed at tlie ]irogress of nations, through a hatred of that spirit of 
liberty which is conseijuent on their development. They dread tliat great- 
ness to which tliey are raided by liberty ; they think that to honour man- 
kind is to detract from tlieir dignity ; and are anxious to see all the col- 
lected majesty of an empire upon one brow, reckoning that whatever the 
people gain, they tliemselves necessarily lose. Rut this arises trom kings 
taking a wrong view of the new tendencies of mankind : they are ignorant 
how much they might be beloved if they would become the chief defenders 
of their people’s rights it is an experiment to be tried^ and may be tried 
■without danger by the kings of France. I'he most beloved prince of their 
race was a popular king: the others have been admired, or feared, but 
he only was beloved ; and it may lie known, by his example, ivhat sort 
of kings are proper for France. 

Contemporary monnrehs, not hanng been bom in the era of written 
lavs and reigning liberty, inheriting absolute power, which is the legacy 


•The wolf lias also hitherto been ignorant of how much he ralftht be bek»ved, 
if he would only become the defender of the lamb. He may be more con^ctly 
inttructed m the new ordtr of thincs.^Ti. 
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of violence^ nairer look to the principles of things^ but take them up when 
they ba|>p6rt' to overtake them. This is well enough for them ; but the 
people, whose only refuge is in principles, are careful to oppose them to 
abuses, as soon as diey arc able. Kings come into this world, and fmd 
the people enslaved ; and immediately conclude that slaveiy is a |)erma- 
iient condition of humanity : in their eyes, whatever is, is right. They 
mistake organized disorder for the most immutable order ; and, therefore, 
looking upon slavery as a part of the nature of things, regard those nations 
who demand back the right of which force has despoiled them, as rebels 
and enemies. And this prejudice is carried so far, that the Austrian 
cabinet, in all its political documents, confines the epithet civilized to 
enslaved nations. It is quite worthy of that cabinet to recognise civiliza- 
tion only in obedience. It is Oriental civilization, and is the only kind 
that suits Austria. 

Austria is the real home of despotism. Tlie justice of that Government 
consists in rendering it supportable ; hut although the principle is some- 
what mollified in its action, it still continues to preserve the whole extent 
of its nature. An emperor of Austria understands nothing else; except 
despotism, every tiling appears to him heresy and sophistry ; and, there- 
fore, he is most active and intolerant in the coalition of kings against 
mankind. The policy of Charles V. is .still as vigorous there as it was in 
his own times, and is only modified in action by th»‘ differences of 
times. The imperial power considers all independence as hostility : that 
of the German States is insupportable to it; it is as consiantly occupied 
in contriving their ruin, as Rome was in contriving that of Carthage. 
But patient hatred is the basis of its policy; it grants nothing to passion, 
lest it should ])ermit sometliing to chance. The intentions of Austria nro 
ill discovered by its actions, for of all court jiolicy it follows the most 
crooked : it is made up of all the wheels of Italian politics. But if its 
springs are mysterious, its end is very often visible enough. It should 
never be forgotten by tlie German States, that Austria is engaged in a 
perpetual conspiracy against their independence ; and that she will, if it 
be necessary, consume two ages in compassing their destruction. Time 
is counted for nothing by the Government of Austria ; in changing its 
emperor, it never changes its means or end, but looks for success in the 
mere permanence and unity of its views. The end being once laid down, 
it determines to reach it by justice or by injustice ; the policy of Austria 
recognises neither crimes nor virtues, hut merely means to an end. Its 
behaviour towards the Greeks i.s a trait of its character. Yet it must be 
said to its honour, that if its government is despotic, it is not tyrannical, 
at least not towards its natural subjects; but its acquired provinces are 
treated like conquered countries. At home it governs with the sceptre, 
elsewhere with the sword ; Austria is subjected Uj laws, Italy to servitude. 

Austria is in tlie height of lier glory, when she succeeds in estaldishing 
force in any country ; for, more than any other }><nver, she regards it as 
tne principle of every tiling, and accepts the consequences of it with re- 
markable resignation, All her homage is paid to force. Her conduct 


®Thia an unmeaning paradox ; in Austria, the Emperor entirely sways the 
lanfi, banishes, imprisons, eiecutt>s, whomsoever lie pleases. He nimmand-i the 
Prolefisurs of his Universities to falsify history, and then do tt. Hit word is law ; 
and yet the author of this es«ay (ells us that Austria is j;overoed by laws !— Ttt. 
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towards Napoleon is the last example she has prea of this. No gofein*' 
ment sustains rererses better : in her opinion torco is never unjust ; she 
does not accuse it even when she herself is overcome by it, and, thereibre, 
expeots that no one shall accuse her when she triumphs by it. Hope and . 
courage cleave to her in her greatest reverses ; she knows how to draw 
more advantage from a defeat, than any other power from a victoiy. After, 
losing ten battles, she is exactly where she was j for when her arms are 
subdued, her policy is still victorious; and if no cabinet knows better 
how to bend to circumstances, neither does any understand better how to - 
draw advantage from them. 

At no j>eriod has the policy of Austria been more determined than at. 
the present moment ; for absolute power is attacked by the constitutional 
principle, and, therefore, she has no longer any thing to disguise. For 
the first time her language is sincere : she proclaims the principles of des- 
))Otism, and maintains them by the sword. She preserves no measures 
with her new enemy ; but, forgetting her old hatreds, she directs her' 
sword and her inlluence against the sole object of her fear and terror,— 
the constitutional principle. In order to attack it, she has entered into a 
league with her rivals — she has joined with Prussia. The cause of abso* 
lute power has, therefore, united those whom so many jarring interests 
had hitherto kept asunder ; ha.^ produced this monstrous friendship. 

The cabinet of Prussia is no less terrified than that of Austria. Her 
fear had extorted from her a promise, which was forgotten wdien the fear 
ceased; but the PrusMinn people were easily duped, for it was not at all 
nrohable that n military government could coalesce with a constitution, 
u hat guarantee could bo given in a monarchy of bayonets, that the 
rights ot the citizen should Ik* respected ^ Prussia is hardly capable of 
any other form. She can neither change her policy nor her administra- 
tion ; she must he always in arms, and her land must be a perpetual 
camp. And, in reality, she is encamped, like the Romans, in the heart 
of hurope ; and, like Pom|)ey s soldiers, is always on her feet. Her open 
situation keeps her in this state of alarm and pmdence; and by these 
means alone can she maintain herself in the rank of a first-rate imwer, 
tor she would sink down among the last on the instant she should become 
a civil, rather than a military community. Lying almost defenceless 
between nations that keep her in j>erpetual fear, she finds her only safety 
in being perpetually under arms. Villages defended by good armies are 
strong places; it is the saying of Turenne put in practice by Prussia. It 
IS the miliiaiy system of the first Romans. The whole nation is animated 
by the same warlike spirit, as may easily be judged by that military atti- 
tude in which It delights ; by that passion for strategetic study universal 
among this people, whose literature is composed of nothing but military 
me^irs, treatises on tactics, in a word, of works on the art of war. The 
military spint and condition of Prussia keep up its political existence; 
and Its neigh Imurs respect without fearing it, because it may always 

The PniMian govenimMt 
being, Iheretore, military, ami being compelled to continue ao, la the 
caiMie why the other huro|iean nation, are obliged to maintain their war- 
hk^tabliahments, ruinous and hostile to lilierty in every condition, 
f r^om doe. not spring op on parade.. How, therefore, .hould Pm*ia, 

» hioli 1. nothing but one grand parade, be ever converted into an asylnm 
nt public liberty’ Still it. population desjre freedom, — they even 
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demand it« and may, perhaps, shortly be driven to take it by 5)roe. They 
have already obtained an organ of publie opinion, vhieh is a principle of 
life for its future destiny. This victory is greater than its govemmenl 
am aware : a great river may flow from a very small spring. This nation^ 
with almost ail those of Europe^ is in opposition to its government ; and 
has vmited in that general but tacit struggle, which it is to be hoped^ for 
the sake of moiianihy* may never become open and dei-lared. 

Those nations who are anxious to obtain and exercise their rights, are 
not in want of examples: Prussia borders upon Belgium, that second 
land of liberty in Europe ; and every contact has consequences. Its de- 
sire of being free cannot fail to increase by observing a nation which can 
boast of being so. The House of Orange is fertile in noble and generous 
princes ; their government is mild and liberal ; the happiness of living 
under their protection is truly enviable. Of all the royal families of 
Europe, it is undoubtedly the most friendly towards the people. It is 
just and useful to make and give rise to this reflection ; no living mo*^ 
narch possesses more virtues than the present King of Belgium ; no one 
is more disposed to perform the duties of royalty, nor is there any king 
or private individual more thoroughly iinhu^ with the love of justice 
and respect for the laws : under such princes the republican principle 
seldom spreads in a nation. 

Nevertheless, this excellent prince is incapable of bestowing happiness 
on his people. It bends beneath the weight of taxes ; the commerce of 
the country is attacked by Great Britain, which has put its own in the 
place of it ; its system of administration is bad. I'hese are not endless 
and irremediable evils, but they are quite sutficient to weigh down the 
heart of a whole people. To be free is not every thing, nor should that 
happiness be bought at the expense of every other ; it is not enough to 
be left to breathe at ease ; the air must not be weighed out and sold at 
an enormous price. No king should be ignorant, that if there is but 
little danger in wounding a few classes of citizens, there is a great deal 
in touching large masses ; nor should he ever foigct that overwhelming 
taxation is the mediate or immediate cause of revolutions, which it gives 
rise to or directs ; and of wliich, if not the cause, it is always the ex-< 
cuse. 

It would be worthy of the wise King of Belgium not to leave to his 
successors the pleasure and glory of healing the wounds of his country, 
and to remove that sad concert of complaints, which must often disturb 
the repose of so virtuous a king. But if at any time the happiness of 
this kingdom should be secured, it would still be wanting in dignity ; for 
it is much too weak, inclosed as it is by such mighty powers, to resist the 
influences which must come upon it by its coasts or frontiers. 

Nations are not wise enough to judge of their condition by comparison: 
else there are very few who might not, by looking at Greece and Spain, 
learn to be content with their own. What cries of lamentation arise in 
those countries ! The Indians of America are thoroughly avenge^! 1 But 
what has Spain lately performed to excite the anger of kings, and to 
bring upon beraelf the calamities she has experienced ! As a reward for 
her devotion to her king, she demanded the restoration of those rights 
whioKCbarlas V* and his atrocious son trampled under foot. She owes 
all her misfortunes to the new leaders of France. The Spanish revolu*^ 
tioo, they say, sprang from that ot France, and the two monsters should 
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bt (iro»Tied together in the blood of the Spaniards; revolution mu^be 
killed at Madrid, that it may die at Paris. Such were the thoughts of 
th« advifiers of this war, termed by a minister ot religion a holy 
mysterious name set apart for the proscriptions of the RomiSh chii«h. 
But what has happened ? Why, the spirit of revolution has gaiirtd riew 
strength both at Madrid and Paris j it subsists in blood, and grbtrs 
amongst hecatombs. The authors of this war assumed a right of IntcN 
fering, for vio!en< e is very desirous of being called right when it does iny 
thing. When Piiilip H. sent his armies to Paris to the assistance of the 
league, he also exercised the right of interfering; for such are fhe 
maxims of unjust power. Austria did not fail to apply them to Itilly ; 
its violent code is rich in these maxims ; but if republican governinenta 
Were strong and unjust enougli to establish their right of interference, we 
should see some strange consequences from this j^litic legislation. Ft is 
upon this basis, however, that the Holy Alliauce is erected ; but what is 
this right of interference hut the right of invasion ? And where is the 
right of itivasion, when no oft'ence has been committed, no attack made ? 
Justice onlv is a principle : the term can never belong to violence. 

The French Mininters, who have now for three years governed only by 
their |)asHions, were the beginners of that odious war. They despatched 
the warriors of France, like the gendarmes of the Holy Alliance, against 
Spain. Such is the humiliation into which they are fallen. Such has 
been the mission of that France, which, when it shall be guided by 
nobler hands, and be in possession of its constitutional rights, will make 
that Holy Alliance tremble, uhich now represses but cannot terrify it. 

All Furope rung with the joyful exclamations of the preachers of this 
war; it is the cause of kings, said they ; it is the cause of Ood,8aid the 
Romish priesls : it was only the cause of tyranny. What hopes did they 
not raise on their plan of <'\termination ! But all these efforts of pride, 
all these desires of vengeance, all these barbarous wishes, came to nothing 
through the virtue of a single man. When they saw their fury deceived, 
and their projects dc-stroyed, they formed a more inhuman desire : they 
wore anxious t<» see that %irtue itself annihilated :n the crimes of Spain ; 
thisis no revelation ; thedesife was but too publicly expressed. Tlie Prince, 
who was the ol)j<' 0 t of this base desire, to whom all the honour gathered 
in Spain is<lm*, effaced hv hU humane and magnanimous conduct the 
odiouaiK'M* of the enterprise ; lie triumphed over the passions of a corrupt 
pffople— a triumph much more glorious than could be acquired by arms ; 
for, to speak like the Athenians, he gained a fearless victory ; his army 
that was sent to destroy, came to protect. If it had executed the 
barharotis design of tho.se who sent it, the French nation would have 
been ns criuiinal towards the Spauiaids, as the Spaniards formerly svero 
towards tlio Indians. They who carried on this war are as w'orthy of 
praise, as tliev who planned it of execration : for they have turned Spain 
into a land of crimes and misfortunes, of w'hich there appears ilo end. ' 

To pass from Spain to Greece, i.s to pass from crime to crime, and 
from one abp-s of villainy to another. In this cause the monarchical po- 
licy appears undisguised. The name of the Holy Alliance is only H 
onlel derision In the eyes of a whole Christian people, w^hom the kings 
that cortiiH)se it contemplate unmoved, bleeding in the fangs of tigeta ht 
the shape of men. It might have been lielieved that a whole Chrikitfn 
people, threatened with e.xterniination, would 6nd reftige beneath the 
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banaerA of Christ, so pompously raised up in the hands of i^'alty ; but 
the easy cold manner in which princes have looked on, is a pubLto 
avowal that they speak of the interests of religion merely through a kind 
of decorum. Indeed, in the councils of nations, religion is never any 
thing more than a pretence : human interests are called divine only that 
they may be more readily respected. What now becomes of the right of 
kings to interfere ? It is in such a case that it w'ould be justified : but 
what is the Greek nation to them ? It is not governed by a king of Eu- 
ropean race. Kings lend assistance to kings, not to nations. 

But if we are astonished at the inaction of kings, what sliall we say 
of the silence of Rome ? In former times, Christian Rome excited all 
Europe to rush upon Asia ; slie drew together beneath the banners of 
Christ, kings, nobles, and people ; at her voice all the kingdoms of the 
west joined in a Holy Alliance, — and for what ? Only to secure the pil- 
grims to Syria ; only to possess a ruin whose oracles had become dumb. 
But Rome did not then hesitate to bury' whole generations in the sands of 
Asia, in order to establish its dominion there, and to make a Roman 
parish of Palestine. At present, this same Rome is mute at the sight of 
the massacre of a whole Christian people, who stain with their blood 
that celebrated country, which taught learning and refinement to Europe; 
tlie country which was the cradle of letters and religion, and in which 
the ministers of that religion have preserved the purity and mildness of 
the gospel. Rome no longer forms crusades against the Musulmans, she 
now directs them against the Protestants. But the secret of her silence, 
with respect to Greece, is by no means impenetrable ; for the Greek pa- 
triarchs do not acknowledge her supremacy — an unpar(lonal)le crime at 
Home ; and for this reason we are not to be astonished if Constantinople 
bo dearer to her than Athens. 

Romo has many other things to care for, besides the safety of Greece ; 
her whole policy is employed in extinguishing philosophy : the Vatican 
is the seat and origin of a vast conspiracy, which pervades all the king- 
doms of the West ; the chiefs of her secret armies are in the courts of 
kings. The spirit of Rome penetrates intb councils, and exerts itself 
in congresses. Throughout all the countries of Euroi>e it silently directs 
a devoted clergy, united by one desire, actuated by one principle, 
obeying one will, tending to one end. And kings would one day awake 
in the chains of Rome, if the philosophical league of the people, which 
they so much dread, did not save them from this yoke. 

The East is of no conse(picnce to Rome; all its magazines are in the 
West. France is its place of defence and attack. There, are its visible 
and invisible armies, its most able ami)assudors, its generals, its writers; 
its preachers ; there, it possesses the direction of education ; it has the 
heart of princes in its hands, and gives its commands to their ministers. 
Modem Rome, like the ancient, possewses the empire of Gaul; and in 
the midst of so great a triumph, what are the misfortunes of Greece to 
it? Christian Greece is deluged in blood, but Greece is schismatic; 
Rome does not acknowledge it; Greece is independent, and Rome de- 
sires none but slaves ; it treats all who do not obey as rebellious ; the 
siford of the Musulmans is the exterminating sword spoken of by the 
prophet. 

..But, whatever may be the secrets of Rome, and the projects of the ene- 
mies of Greece, the empire of the East is at length falling to pieces ; 
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according to the eicpreesion of Bogeuet, it can now do no more. This famo^i 
eouoterpoUei introduced by Louis XIV. into the balance of Europe, has log 
all ite importance ; the system of equilibrium, the chimera of the ancien 
policy, has disappeared. This system, which cost Europe so much bloOc 
to fix a jwint of equality of power, as impossible to seize as the point p: 
Archim^cs, resting only on the calculation of multitude, on the extent 
and relations of psitions, must fall, of necessity, in an age in which thf 
moral pwer of tlie |)eople has destroyed all the springs of the old policy. 
Formerly, nations were estimated only in proportion to their physi- 
cal force ; they were calculated on like mere impelling and repell- 
ing powers ; tliey were allowed to possess nothing but motion ; they 
have now added thought to motion, and the former is gaining the mastery 
over the latter. 

, Tl)is hateful empire, which flatterers still more hateful, proposed to 
Louis XIV. as a model of the most stupid obedience, and most insolent 
command, has but too long oftended the sight of the western nations. 
Its fall is an immense gain to mankind, for kings will now possess one 
horrible model the less. Louis XIV. envied the complete despotism of 
tlie sultans ; but, perhaps, had they not'been so near, the thought would 
not have occurred to him. Kings have a natural toleration for the pre- 
judices of the East, where monarchs are better worshipped than gods. 
Tlie arbitrary sway of lliose countries would flatter their ambition, were 
their people disposed to submit to it : the most moderate princes have 
pever refused divine honours. Some ot the kings of France have vejry 
gtropgly resembled the sovereigns of the East; all are like them in pomp, 
and delight in the adoration tliat is paid them ; a few have exercised aij 
equal power ; and there was a time wlien France appeared only a more 
polished kind ol Asia. The I'.nglish, who understand government, com- 
pared that ot France to those ot the East ; at present the comparison W'ould 
pot hold, hut formerly the sole difference was the magistracy. 

Besides, l)y casting out a ferocious people, European civilization will 
have an additional guarantee ; and, in fact, if wo reflect well upon it, we 
despise Asia ; and yet the spirit ut Asia is allowed to enter Europe by the 
north and by the east, W liat would become of her, should these ("wo 
points extend and unite ? 

It is really wonderful to obsene a people, perpetuated for centuries, in 
the country ot the arts, sciences, and liberty, which has yet preserved 
undimini.shed its ignorance, its slavish spirit, and its brutality ; which, 
lying on the threshold ot civiJized Europe, lias perpetually remained bar- 
barous, and preterred its stupid ignorance to the civilization and genius 
pi other nations. Religion alone is capable of producing and e.xplaininsr 
such phenomena. r o 

The majesty of the European monarchs is degraded in Constantinople, 
The sultans receive, but they do not pay homage to any one ; kings send 
them ambassadors,— ’they send none to any couiitry. The ambassadors 
of kings possess no sacred character at Coustanlinople ; they are insulted, 
imprisoned, driven away, but their masters do not avenge them ; on the 
contra^, they send out new ambassadors to carry new homage to the 
htrhanans. All tlie tuitant have not shofvn the same degree of insolence 
and pride ; but, al)stracting j>er8onal character, such is the policy of the 
^pire, such is the contempt of tliese barbarians for European nations. 
May Greece avenge Europe, and even those kings that abandon her ! Ip 
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one year the Grecian government would change the face of affairs in the 

East. 

In the present state of society, in that rapid movement which bears it 
forward, a year is of much weight in the destiny of empires ; events fol- 
low and press upon each other with a promptitude and celerity which 
discover the agitation of the world. This agitation itself will increase 
daily ; and this motion will not cease, until the people have acquired that 
happiness of which they have now framed an idea, until they have ob- 
tained from their rulers a concession of those rights which belong to them, 
and, in one word, until policy shall harmonize with morals, and be suit- 
able to the knowledge and civilization at which Europe has arrived. Its 
situation is full of violence and uncertainty ; but we must confine our- 
selves to the traits which it exhibits. 

Thus France, without any fixed condition, placed between her old 
and newregitne^ and carried back towards her ancient prejudices; Italy 
impatiently awaiting the moment to shake off hers ; the civilized half of 
Europe reduced to silence and despair by the portion that is barbarous ; 
Austria preserving the model of happy slavery ; Prussia not knowing how 
to produce an agreement between her civil and political existence ; Poland 
preserving her Polish spirit; Germany perpetually occupied with the 
rights of kings and people, inquiring about every thing, and deciding 
nothing ; Russia instructing Europe in the maxims of Oriental policy ; 
Turkey vanishing at the acclamations of civilized nations ; Greece rising 
up out of its ruins, and taking its rank among the noblest of nations ; 
Sweden moving towards its destiny with wisdom and order; Denmark 
immovable in the midst of agitated nations; Belgium only one step from 
being one of the most fortunate nations of Euiope; Switzerland become 
less hospitable, and its rights and liberties disturbed by its Catholic po- 
pulation; Ireland growing more fanatical in nroportion to its misery; 
Portugal escaping from the yoke of kings ; Home pursuing philosophy 
wherever it exists, and filling all Euroj^e with its secret armies ; and, to 
close all, proud England, supported by America, whose destinies she 
sanctions, hovering, from the bosom of the ^ea, over agitated Eiirojpe, 
observing, without danger, the storms that are gathering in it, and having 
it in her power to direct them to the destruction of tyranny. Such is 
Europe at the beginning of 1825 ; it will no longer be the same at the 
end of it. 


THB DREAM OF YOUTH. 

I stood, through sickness, near the gates of Death, 
Pausing to enter ; and, behold, there rose 
Before my mental eye m long army 
Tlie forms of all my deeds, and hopes, and fisart ; 
They passed before me, rapid as the light 
Travels at dawn, and so a moment allow’d 
The miniature of all that I had seen, 

Or been, or thought, or acted, or endured. 

There was the warm paternal roof embower’d 
In summer foliage, there the alleys trim, 

The quaint clipped box, the swarms of golden bees 
Issuing in myriads o’er the painted flowers. 
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And there the sun streamed on tlie lattice gfreen, 

Just seen through clustering woodbine ; and, quite near, 
f <r Ib' ruddy heahh,'and full of hope'and ri^ 

The two parental forms walked through the shade ; 

Thf?ir children round. Now flowed the muttered prayer, 
Over the wild unconscious heads that glancetj^^ 

Tween flowers and fruit — Hut what has riian \b do 
\\’ith aught on earth beyond the present hour? 

The father's and the mother's prayers unheard' ■ 
The winds dispersed ; for, lo! the conqueror Death 
Stood with his scythe ready to mow the hopes * . ^ 
Of all, in taking down the prop of all,-— i 

The father 1 Then came on the widowed 8Cene> 

The mother, with her children fatherlew, • , 

Following with broken hfe4irt the gloomy bier, , ^ 

Now bearing to the coldness of the tomb 
The cheerful face, the strong protecting hand 
On which her feminine and helpless form ’ ' 

Had leaned through life. Down lo the grave they go ! 
And then the urchins wring their little hands, 

As, dust to dust, the priest consigns to earth 
Tlie knees on which they prattled, and the lips 
On which their kiSNCs wander'd like a dream 
^Vhrn life was in them. But the mother's sorrow 
None but a parent left in loneliness 
( an paint or feel— the mantle of the world, 

Hie garb of hope in ^lueh it shone erewlule, 

Seem'd stript at once, and all looked cold and bare, 

Tlie skeletons of what we hate or lo\e. 

Tending m mere indifl’erence to llieir ends. 

Now followed other Ncenev, the wheels of life 
Still moving onward ; J, earning and her train, 

Bearded and wise and tianquil solemn men, 
me to view the groies of Academe. 

Sometimes I wander’d by ih' eternal sea, 

Fonng o’er tongues of other lands, or, rapt 
With Milton to the piiinal .scene of lime, 

Iinbilung visions »we» l of perfect love. 

And then I sought midst ait’s deep principles. 

Fining the ore of nature, lo detect 

The path of (ienms to the House of Fame ; 

And thought 1 had discovered, and pressed on 
Midst many ills, encouraged hy the glimpse, 

(. .night frequently through numerous avenues, 

01 Hopes Klysium. But the cankering blight 
Of illness came, and dimmed tlie brilliant scene, . 

And led nie to Death’.s jvuroh, and let me scQ, 

In one swift glance darted through many years, 

A world of hopes all wither’d in their spring ! 

But this has passed, and Hope once more veDewi 
Her ardour, and her armour buckles on , 

To struggle wiUi the world— periiapa in vai^J 



OSUBBRATION OF THB tANDlNG OF TWft PILGRIM FATHfiRil 
IN AMERICA. • • 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — I am aware that the ebjecta of your atteotioa moat be chiefly 
Oriental; nor would 1 depreciate their importance, especially when 
contemplating the British, or rather the human interests connected with 
that portion of the globe, and then contrasting with their magnitude the 
intellectual littleness displayed in the British administration of British In- 
dia. Yet I have observed the ardour you discover for the advancement, 
in every region, of that most important science, — a knowledge of human 
rights and human duties, as conducive to that consummation of rational 
government, the greatest good of the greatest number.*' 1 am thus en- 
couraged to. make you a respectful tender of correspondence, though with 
pretensions to your notice, as far from Oriental as the east is from the 
west, to which point of the compass my thoughts are, just now, pecu- 
liarly directed. 

I am an untravelled Englishman ; yet, as the natural result of very 
early and endeared associations, I have been always conscious of an at 
tachment to the various fortunes of Anglo- America f such as might bo 
rather expected from a native citizen. Thus, in my boyish days, I pos- 
sessed myselfi among a few literary treasures, of her Declaration of In- 
dependence, with a portrait of John Hancock, her first levolutionary 
patriot, at the top of the page. Thus, too, after the lapse of almost half 
a century, I am gratified to pore over the representation, which her 
newspapers have lately brought to us, of an interesting event, — the cele- 
bration of the landing in 1620, of the Fathers of New England. You 
will, I am persuaded, oblige some of your readers, besides myself, per- 
haps not a few of them, both in Britain and in British India, by pre- 
serving among your pages that document, which I beg leave to offer you, 
annexing a few explanatory notes. 

The earliest attempt of the English to settle on any part of the now 
United States was in 1585. No attempt, however, succeeded, till 1607, 
when James Town, on James River, in Virginia, became the first per- 
manent settlement. There, too, in 1620, by the purchase of twenty 
negroes from a Dutch ship, commenced the nefarious assumption of 
property in Man, still the opprobrium of Republican America, too 
many of whose citizens were Justly described by that consistent advocate 
of fr^om, Thomas Day, as signing a declaration of independence with 
pne hand, and with the other braadishing a whip over their affrighted 
^ves. 

This first English settlement, whose results were comparatively unim- 
portant, appears to have originated chiefly, if not entirely, from the mo- 
tive which has generally piK^uced emigration, a desire nataral to man, 
to idipri>ve his worldly condition. The next settlers, who became tho,^. 
'Fadiers of New England, profea^, nor is there any reason to question 
their sincerity, to ^ actuated by considerations of superior moment 

Qrie^l ffermUt IW. 6. G 
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Goveraor Hutchinson, indeed, in his History of Massachusetts^ 
(1765, i. 3.) doubts, “ whether Britain would have had any colonies in 
America, if religion had not been the grand inducenient.'’ 

Bishop Hurd (V^ol. i. Serm. 13.) relates with evident approbation, how 
the royal reformation of the Church of England “ advanced under the 
eye ot the magistrate, by slow degrees nor does it appear to have offend- 
ed a Protestant Lord Spiritual, that “ it was, more than once, checked 
and kept back by him.” There were, however, a small, though an in- 
creasing number, who, believing that they had got “ into a direct way 
fi'oiij Babylon toward the city of God, held on in a good round trot, 
through thick and thin,” as Dr. Henry More (Div. Dial, v, 25.) says of 
Luther. Thus eag:erly pursuing the road of reformation, they quickly 
outstri{)ped the deliberate pace ot the royal magistrate, and left both 
“ Lords Spiritual and Tcm|)oral” far behind. 

Of these uncompromising reformers, called, in derision, Puritans^ a 
number, in the north ot England, united to form a religious association, 
which they deenied a more Christian Church than that “ by law esta* 
blished, (){ this Church, a leading member, and the principal minister, 
John llobinson, was coniincinorated in the late celebrations f of whom, 
na well as ot Roger Williams, another American hero, I propose soon to 
offer you a tow biographical notices. Weary of the injuries they sus- 
tained from the hierarchy and the civil power, Mr. Robinson and his 
Church, in 1607 and 1608, removed, or rather escaped to Holland,' the 
asylum ot the persecuted, where, as contrasted with England, was ex- 
emplilicd that great |>olitical maxim, so difficult for kings and parlia^ 
ments to learn, but which a king (Frederic of Prussia) has well express^ 
ed . I.e faux zole est un iyran qui depeuple les Provinces. La Tol6- 
lance est une tendre Meie qui les rend florissantes.” Such is the con- 
cluding jiaragraph of the Memoirs de Brandenboury. 

Alter remaining a year at Amsterdam, Mr. Robinson and bis Church 
removed to Leyden, a circumstance which Professor Everett, as you 
will perceive, has improved into one of the finest sentiments expressed on 
the celebration. ^ 


In 1617, they determined on emigration to America, a design which 
they began to accomplish in 1620: King .lames, as whoso subjecU they 
were still to bo regarded, agreeing “ not to tolerate them by his public 
authoiily, but only that he “would connive at them, and not molest 
them, provided they carry peaceably.” July 21, 1620, a part of this 

> I be enso of these rofnsces was ,hus noticed at the time in a MS of r.o 
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Church, ^Mr. Hohiuson, and the remainder proposing to Mow,) depart 
firoih Leyden • fcnr Scuthampton, there to be joined by some of their 
brethren who had remained in England. Sept. 6. The joint-company bid 
a final adieu to their native land in the May-flower ^ a ship of 180 
tons ; and Nov. 9, at break of day, after long beating the sea, they make 
the land of Cape Cod. After various attempts to find a spot on the 
coast for disembarkation, “ it was on the 1 1th of Dec. 1620,’* says Dr. 
Holmes, (Amer. Ann. i. 170.) “ that the venerable Fathers of New Eng- 
land first stepped on that Rock, which is sacredly preserved in memory 
of their arrival. A ponderous fragment of it,” he adds, “ has been re- 
moved into the main street of Plymouth. The 22d day of pec. N.S., 
correeponding tx> the 11th 0. S., has been long observed at Plymouth, 
and 'several years at Boston, as the anniversary of the landing of thd 
Fathers.” 

The number which landed was 101, too many of them destined to 
find in the New World little, besides a grave.® The same number had 
embarked from England, but one had died on the passage ; and while the 
May*flower was on the coast, a child was born, named Peregrine^ who 
witnessed through 84 years, for he lived till 1704, the daily inroad# of 
art and industry on the wilderness and the solitary place.” 

OcCIDENTALIS. 

Celebration of the Landing of the Fathers in America, 

Tire two hundred and fourth anniversaiy of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth, was commenioraterl m that town on Wednesday 
(Dec. 22.) with augmented demonstrations of gratitude and festivity, and by 
greatly increased numliers. On Tuesilay evening, the town appeared thronged 
hy visitoi’s from every part of New England, many from New York, with the 
udditiun of se\eial laiites and gentlemen of distmctiun, from foreign countries. 
Tlie evening being dark, the ciluens spontaneously placed lights in their 
windows, and whnt was intended to prevent accidents, had the gratifying 
appearance of a splendid illumination of the whole town. We feel, it a nuty 
to iidd, that the exertions of the Committee of Arrangements were so efficient 
and successful, that after the liotels and inns vveic filled to overflowing, the 
iiian»ion.s of all the citizens were thrown open, and no one had cause to com- 
plain of the want of ample and liospitable accommodation. 

A salute of artillery, and a peal from the bells, opened the anniversary. A 
procession was formed iii the new Filgrm Ually (wliere tlie ‘‘ l^inding of th# 
Fathers,” an excellent picture, from the pencil of Col. Sargent, was suspended,) 
composed of the Pilgrim Society ; at the he.ad of which was the venerabl# 
John Watson, the only surviving member of the Ante-revolutionary Pilgrim 


Being accompanied by most of their brethren to Delph^Haren, where their 
ship lay ready, and sundry come from Amsterdam to ‘.ee them shipped and take 
their leave; they spent that night in friendly entertaining and cbristian converse^ 
And July 22, the wind being fiiir, they go aboard, their friends attending them. 
At th#ir parting, Mr. Robinson, falling down on his knees, and they all with 
hifn, he with watery cheeks commends them with roos^ fervent prayer to 
Gad} Mtdthea with raunial embraces and many tears, they take their leave, 
amlwifha prosperous gale, come to SouthawploH, There 700/. sterling ar# 
laidxMit, and they carry about 1700 pounds venture with them.” Governor 
fireilfofd^s MJf, Prince y p. 70. 

*i)). Hdthei says, they Ipst ^iialf their oumher within the first thre« 
months.” Amer, Ann. i. 17.1. 



■ hi ^tdhdiK if ' 

Ctubf* many ot'the clerCT*' arid a lottg line <)f cltWbB' 

them descendants from the Pilgrims, and 'sehJeh moved t6'flie ’mite<a*^Ih(SAe, 

escorted by the Standish Guards,* a handsome company 

hOttS^ wM crowded to excess by a brilliant? and; vene^abl^ -ipie 

4<tfTiq^,Qf the sanctuary commenced with a sacred -spng.,f 9 ad^n,a,st^n^,^ne 

by line, as in olden times. The Throne of Grace w?is 

the Itev. Mr. Kendall, in a strain of uncommon piety ana appropnatenwsi 

like performance of the beautiful hymn, “ Hail, Pilgrim Fathers of our Race/^ 

•ung fto the tune 'of “ Old Hundred,*^ preceded the Anniversary Address, by 

Fifoteasor J^ward Everett.^ We confess our inability to notice this solei^id 

perfoimance in language in any way adequate to convey to our re^em 

^ea of itspcellence as an historical memoir ; its flowing description of tn^ 

virtues, disinterestedness and sacrifices of the Pilgrim Fatneri ; its impi^it^lve 

eloquence ; the liberality of its description of the natal land of the Fathers ; or 

of tii^ lofty and patriotic spirit of divination with which it ConciudedL /Ihe 

imbression on the audience was better felt than can be described. The Addraas 

will unquestionably be printed, and, it is hoped, will be accompaniefd by it 

<*0py of tW prayer- < * p 

The procession then returned to Pilgrim Hall, where more than 500 personls 
partook of tmly “ a feast of reason, and a flow of soul.’’ The venerable' JOfam 
Watson, Esq. presided at the board, assisted by the Hon. PerOa Moitoai^^ Hioih. 
E. H. Robbins; Judge White, of Salem; Joseph Head, Esq. of Boston ; and 
John Howland, Esq., of Providence, as Vice Presidents. Hie following )«TBre 
attiong the toasts : — 

1. The principles of the Pilgrim Fathers — which forbid all coinproittisO^itli 
pernicious errors, and all submission to civil and ecclesiastical usnrpatidfi. 

2. The events and characters we commemorate ; may they ever be porira^^, 

M this day, by the lips and tlie pencil of genius. ‘ ' ' ' 


3. The memory of John Robinson, with whom it was orthodox to impliJ^, 

tuid who inculcated the improvement of orthodoxy. ^ 

4 . The table spread in the wilderness,” and the devout thanksgiviri^ of 

two hundred years ago. V ‘ 

5. Our Sister Association in New York — may it extend the principle of the 

Pilgrims, Troin the populous isle of the Manhadoes to ” every log-hoda^ 'be- 
yond the mountains.” ' 

6. Honest freedom of opinion, and the memory of Roger Williams. • ‘ 

7. That portion of the human race ** guilty of a skin not colour^ tik^ oAr 

own.’i May all Christendom soon learn to do right, and they exebi^ted 
from wrong. ' ' 

L 1 8 . The spirit of our popular elections, a precious legacy of our frithen^ 
caUe the pride of our scholars to grace the halls of our Legislature. , , / 

9. Tlic “ Pulpit ’’—-truth its creed, and charity its covenant, ' i 

Id. Tlie Fisheries—** Couple-gaine ” to its followers and defenders, i 

11. The memory of Washington. ' ' ’ 


' • - > I ' <■/ uii 

* Instituted, probably, in 1769, when Ais OclelrraHon oominenced.i . * 41 

* Named in honour of Captain Miles StandNh.oneof the 8«4tkM>, daliedirliy 

'DK Holmes, '* The Hero of New England.” He ** died «t an 

* Greek Professor in H a rv^ Coliege, Cambrtdfe,.>l..E» 

few years since, travelled m Europe on a missioD to promote ue literery omecta 
oi that Institutloo. 




of Mp^nt Wollastep XPrt^id^nt A^lwas), 
ISiaPrettdent oftheiUatM^Ms.^ - ; — ,,,,, . 

i! 4. Hi» Eticcn«ney tite GovenK»r of the CoinmoiiwealUi. , ; 

1*5. "The raemory 6f Titbnitisi the first and lalte^PfMidetit of the 
Pilgrim Society^i^ho uhit^ t6 the jtfinciples of the Fathers the hland and 
coUriebus tnihriei^ of tobd^n days.*’ ' ' 

, Volunteers, , 

fey Prpfeisor Jlvbrett \ " The moral eleetrlcity of the PHgirimf-4nay tht 
nations bT t^ie bkirih take a shock from the Leyden Jar. - >1 

‘ By .Coionbl Sargent .‘-“The pilgrim’s Progress, from the days of ddrkniSSs 
to the realms pf Tight." 

By the hon. Feres Morion : “ The rock on which the Pilgripis first landed in 
the wilderness, now become tlte corner-stone of the temple of civil liberty, and 
the foot of the altar of religious freedom for a mighty nation," 

By the hon. Edward H. Robbins: “ The descendants of the Pilgrims-HnijS^ 
they never be less pious and patriotic than their ancestors were, and always 
understand and practise those principles wliich arc best calculated to diffuse 
and perpetuate the blessiiigs of civil and religious liberty among all nations of 
men." 

By the hon. Judge Davis : “Our Sister Society lately assembled atPhiladei* 
phia ; in the mansion of William Penn— we commemorate the forlorn hope, tha 
oenpre coiumu of the champions of freedom, truth and duty." 

By Major Alden : “ The memories of Governor Winslow and Miles Stap- 
dish— tl>rough whose vigilance and valour the Pilgrims were protected." 

By Dr. Tliatcher : “ General La Fayette, as brave as Standish, and as dis- 
interested as ^Vasbingtou." 

By George E. Head, Esq.; “Our Pilgrim FaUiers religious intolerance 
drove Uiem from their native land; let us avenge tlieir wrongs by driving re- 
ligious intolerance from ours." 

“-JNew-England System of Free Schools— the noblest monument the Fathers 
erectqd, let not the sons impair it." 

“ The Anniversary of 1850, when the descendants and friends of our pious 
forefatliers shall perform a pilgrimage from the Columbia River to this hallowed 
sppi, and present their offerings of gratitude on the R6ck of Plymouth." 

^ After Mr* Bradford, as toast-master, had read a letter from Governor Penn to 
GloVernor llinckly, of the Old Plymouth Colony, written in 1683, hCealfled on 
Mr, H. Uuggles, a member of the Society of Friends, for a toast, who, stbpjrfng 
on a 'seat, remarked, that he was unexpectedly called on, and that be had no 
unity with the custom of drinking toasts, but that he would nevertheless ofihrt 
sentiment : — 

“ I rejoice Iwrth, on this day, of American eloquence, and may wa 
take it in the same spirit in which it has this day been delivered to us." 

By Nathan Appleton, F.sq. : “The May-flower, whose blossoms are displacing 
the wilderness from ihe Atlantic to the Pacific. 

By a Gudtl: “ Thai liberty Of the Press which acknowledges np censeflhip 
Mitlioaiib, aaditoaiM disgrace but thatof liceuapusncss.", , 

idleiriid hdll and sUppirgaVe more than 300 of tha 

(th opportunity to tmite fripar&lring of die ^ils4it||r 
of the memorable occasion. The hall wbi fandfirily iM~l>eaUhlUly dOeonlMa 
by tKePly^ -if >: 1 . 
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SONG— ‘WRITTEN BY THE REV. MR. PIERROKi*. 

The Pilgrim Fathers— where are they? 

The waves that brought them o’er 
Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they brealt along the shore : 

Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day, 
When the May-flower moored below, 

When the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shore with snow. 

The misLs that wrapp’d the Pilgrim’s sleep 
Still brood upon the tide ; 

And his rocks yet keen their watch by the deep, 
To stay its waves of pride. 

Put the snow-white Saif that he gave to the gale 
When the heavens lookenl dark, is gone 
As an angel’s wing, through an opening cloud, 
Is seen, and then withdrawn. 


riie Pilgrim exile — sainted name ! 

The hill, whose icy brow 
Ileioiced, when he came, in the morning’s flame, 
In the morning’s flame burns now. 

Aid the moon’s cold light, as it lay that night 
On the hill side and Uie sea. 

Still lies where he laid Ins houseless head 
But the Pilgrim— where is he ? 

The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest ; 

When summer’s throned on high, 

And the world’s w'arm breast is in verdure dfest, 
Go, stand on the lull where they he. 7 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast ; 

And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 

Ixioks kindly on that spot last, 

Tlie Pilpm spirit has not fled : 

It walks in noon’s broad light ; 

And It watches the bed of the glorious dead, 

With the holy stars, by night. 

It watches the bed of the brave who have bl*d, 

And shall guard this ice-bound shore. 

Till the wave of the bay, where the May-flower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more. 


7 " The dead,” says Dr. Holmes, (lee Note <» were burled on the bank at 
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ON rnn agi at which it is propbr to send cadets 

TO INDIA* 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Upper Provinces of Hlndoostaii, Nov. 1^24. 

As I understand the Directors at the East India Company consult 
your pages with avidity, for the sake of the valuable information and 
suggestions that abound in them, I shall avail myself of this opportunity 
to offer them a few hints on subjects of great importance to their Empire. 
Some of that venerable body have never seen the land they govern, or 
liave been connected only with a particular class of its inhabitants, or 
have had their recollection of it obliterated by the number of good dinners 
they have since eaten at the Loudon Tavern. All, I conclude, must be 
willing to listen candidly to any proposition which professes to have in 
view the welfare of a countr)' committed to their charge, and which it is 
their best policy, as well as their mostsacted duty, to cherish and improve. 
What pretensions I may have for the task 1 have undertaken is of little 
consequence, if the facts I produce be undeniable, and the reasons I 
offer conclusive. A residence of some length in India, and an attentive 
observation of what is passing around me, a mind early cultivated and 
accustomed to generalize on experience, and a total exemption from 
either selfishness or prejudice, may give me as good a title to discuss these 
subjects as the influence of a distinguished name, or the superadded im- 
portance of official dignity. Truth, they say, needfi but to be seen in 
order to be admired; and as 1 cannot dress her up in those borrowed 
charms, which too often appear requisite to attract the attention of the 
world, I must trust to her native beauty to make the impression 1 am 
desirous of producing. 

The subject of my present remarks wall be the early ago at which 
Cadets for the Company's army are sent out to India, some of them not 
being more than 16 years old ; and I hope to show cause, as the lawyers 
say, why they should not be permitted to enter the service till they are at 
least 18 years of age. 

The first and most obvious advantage to be gained by this planus the 
more finished education of the young officers. If there l)e any one at this 
time of day hardy enough to deny the importance of this circumstance, 

I can only say, that I pity, from the bottom of my soul, so short-sighted 
a politician. Indeed, no one can fairly estimate the value of this advan- 
tage who has not himself enjoyed it — who is not conscious, in some de- 
gree, of the moral dignity and exaltation it imparts to our nature, as well 
as the pleasurable sensations it gives to temper and beautify our days — 
He best can point them who has felt them most. 

Bat here, perhape, Sir, you will take an exception against me. CrantT 
ij6|(, you will say, all that is demanded in favour of these mental qualifi- 
eatJOoa, of what posaible use can they be to you in the military profes-* 
slon? Had you been clerk to an attorney, or apprentice to a sliop- 
keeper, orpimp to a man of quality, or had it but been your fate to blacken 
•boes at some comer inCheapside, — this rhapsody in praise of education 
would not have been so lamentably misplaced. But in your walk of life, 
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we'lookfor no fiidlifltetUctdmhetfMmeAtt/ merely 
yonrhetd^ to >niBrch wHh yont kft leg firsts to w^orolothooWii'pnitiw 
lar cut aod colour, and to break your adversary’s head ib bntclo^’toiii^ 
y^oorn btokon by bins, as chance may determine; No ioaof ho«4>er» 
8ir, iikee^to have hit proteseion run down in tins petulant maniber^ 'he it 
whatift may ; and I shall still contend that it requires mdre U) fit a^n^ad 
foe that in question than is commonly supposed. 1 kno^ they saldofoki 
io Lacedaoinon, (and they were high authorities on this subject,) thgt ^a 
soldier has but two things to learn — viz. to command and to obeyt^bMltt 
must command without insolence j and obey without 
ther of those, 1 tear, is an easy task to the human mibd; yet thhy aM 
botli absolutely necessary; for he, who wishes to sway the {wtjssiojwof 
others, must first gain a thorough mastery over his own. 1 afipeid' ko 
common sense then, if the lawyer, the surgeon, and the priest, tequirn A 
laborious system of education to prepare them for theif relative duties^^ 
on what principle can it be held unnecessary for a mifitary.nian ?> 
further. I say, there is no profession in which a more extensive ' ami 
rwd imowlodge is indispensable to success ; and I may quote, in oappovt 
Of F this assertion, not only those great characters who have riseii in' cod* 
sequence nf their 8ui)erior information, but also the many who have 
failed for want of it But if some degree of mental cultivation be es^l- 
tial to form a soldier under any circumstances, how much mord sO'^in 
this country, where the youngest Ensign has a high character to sup* 
port^ and the reputation of a distant nation to maintain— where we aoti 
OTe and all, under the gaze of an acute and discerning people, who haV6 
been surprised into submission rather than subdued, w'ho fortunately sub* 
pose us to be by nature a superiorrace of beings; and before whom; there* 
tore, It 18 imf^litic, in the last degree, to exhibit the European charddter 
in a state of shapeless imbecility. 

Now, Sir, ia it not a reproach to ua, that, after posaeasing this cOUM- 

. 1 ^ K ^ SO little of our arta and ariendea M 

the INatives f We still see the same cumbrous cart upon their roadej the 
boat upon their waters, and the same miserable blotiJtli<L 
with, Its still more miserable appendages, in their fields, as w^re 
^Oiig them three centuries ago. Nay, more: we see these thtoiru ffi 
service of Europeans themselves ; and you might travel through mnteV 
u^Qjy cosi ot the Umpany s territor)% without observing any thing* to 
^ud you that you wore under the away of a civilized nation, unl«M It 
hanging by the road-aide. At Calcutta, and On* yfr 
twoiol th« la-geautationa perhapa, where Colonization is gradtiallytahiok 
ptace in Sfiite ot the maledictioiia of the Directors, there may be ao^ 

iS^tTr,T'"h' n* '“".***, *h“ riofre ofthe counWyin 
5 ^ 1 ^. ?• ^ «"1®««;<1- It then it be said that we have tatMit 

wh? L I "'I’ly- tt ts portly because we came here at an^ 

z*t to .liieZ- ®*iiT ‘h «n»hle ua tocommuml.* 

1 * how unfavourable this climate i». to !aiiy 

l^^*hmh tl^ bir *''** iMsi'ud* in##MlWjl ate^ 

Ihlc Un *'“* P»™ly»«» oil their i^wnrB -:Bm 

those Unra, Sir, there la a lazy apathy iu the iraitloirefHiBy 

S*S « h“® *"** ‘*“‘*®* which it euda^ 

t^gtotottm. And then come the piniuge of • brokM ooHatitiitteiif 'tdd 
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£Bdii&9i^ and 
d^liro^ tbe^ Unb ehauoe of unprare* 
n|D|}tt)ai3J«(IS,j£fta»d . '1, ' , M <-r M.. t..;:' t; 

vjtiuAi^adame^atuMlljfiMM^ notice tha second ol^eotlhtt woi»ki 
thati&Tran improvtmentr in the. Morai 
habitt •£ the iCompany’e servants* These mighty perhaps, without im- 
ptoprictpr^haah been included under the head of education; or, more 
properly sp^akingt they ought tx) be its main concern ; for tliey are to the 
xsdfidiwbata solid foundation is to a building, which the eleganciea that 
ar&l 5 up^^ded merely serve to decorate. Now, every one must have 
leDiarM,; that the first two or three years of a man’s residence in this 
couttU^wbably .make more alteration in his character, than all the rest 
of put together. Of course, this must, in some degree, be attri* 
bated jto .tha sudden change from subjection to independence, and to hit 
.called iUpon for the first time to think and act for himself. But of 
whtit coneeiiuenoe is it, that> under such circumstances, his mind should 
be rightly attuned by instruction, and fortified by principle. Do you ask 
iue,wh)’ ? I bid you look for a moment at the situation in wliich we 
stands .There isjuotJdng so often advanced in theory, or so little attended 
to tin practice I as that our Empire in the East depends upon opinion, 
Pterhaps people think they have done ample justice to the subject by in- 
cessantly talang about it ; and that, as it cuts so great a figure in their 
speeches,; it need not have any infiuence on their conduct. Yet it is a 
most serious and important truth, that cannot be too often inculcated on 
the ear.of authont)'* In the event of a protracted war, we must inevit- 
ably telyupon out regular Native troops, and upon the high idea they have 
conceiyed of our character, which makes them suppose themselves inca- 
pable of o^rtioa, or even of opinion, unless under our guidance. If thU 
notion be once destroyed, and the European name degraded in the esti- 
mation, of these people, our Asiatic possessions are not worth -an hour’s 
purchase. 

i( tAgaiiJi I- am of opinion, that more regard would be shown to the feel- 
of the Natives, at the age that I recommend » tlmn at an earlier 
Period.;! X have no wish to give an enaggerated idea of the manner in 
Wlpi^ joung men treat their dependents, nor do I suppose that those 
^vhoi.cojtm , to this ' country are a bit worse than thpse Of the same age 
Whpiremaia to.be whipped at home. But the transition is too sudden. 
They are scarcely emancipated from the restraints and discipline of child- 
hood, before they find theniselves intrusted with a degree cd* {x>wer that 
liStOmahesvthem- The fact is, Sir, that weakness will always tempt inso- 
lence in a young and unreflecting mind ; and 1 have often known lads 
cm their fir^ arrival ia this country display a peevish and irritable tone 
olffBeliog' towards the black fellow's,’' which time and experience, added 
natural growth of intellect, have entirely dissipated. Among the 
Nativea^ I indeed, Ta;;a Wilaat” is synonymous with a person of eager 
And violeiUt, disposition. But, you will say, the Company have forbidden 
4oy)dlJfAieatmfiut of their sahjects. The Company might as well call 4 
SpiHts frons tho v,wsty deep. But, you rejoin, they have made proper ©x- 
ftinpldasofiiMfh>at have ventured to disobey their orders. The Company, 
^x^haveddnOiaikUiey can do; that is, they' have treated with merk^ 
rfltfffvbyiXbmriaxtroma castA that hava occasionally, been brought befewe 
dMdJQohstrikAat the rootofthe^sohi^f, ncnnwUl4tb6y 
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tm io wOf till they leam that in moral, as well as in physical pra* 
vention is better than cure. ^ 

Moreover, I conceive, that boys who arrive at this tender a^e 
nothing of the value of money, but continue to get more arid more involr 
ved, till the importunity of some angry creditor literally arreits the 
giddy victim in his career, and then the devouring rate of interest exacts 
ed in this country rivets the debt upon him for ever. Alas, Sir, I describe 
no imaginary or unfelt misfortune, for I, like other dogs, have had my 
day,^* and have felt as much carelessness of heart, and contempt of 
filthy lucre, as Diogenes himself might have envied. But the season of 
reflection comes at last ; and then is the time to hear sage observations, 
and to learn humiliating truths, which w’ere never obtruded upon us, and 
would have found probably no reception in the morning of our prosperity. 
He must be grossly ignorant of human nature, who does not know how 
much eml)arra8sn)ents of this kind are apt to waqi the character of those 
who are exposed to them. Such men have always temptations suflici- 
eiitly trying; but in India, particularly, I have seen them, after a long 
course of shifts and evasions, guilty at last of conduct, from which, undfcr 
other circumstances, they w^ould have shrunk with abhorrence. Nay, I 
have known the sense of pecuniary obligations weigh so oppressively 
upon tlio mind, as to have even effects, and hasten the destruction 
of their unhappy victim. 

Further, I contend, that youths of a matiircr age are more likely to 
keep their native country in remembrance, and to cherish a desire of re- 
turning to it. Do you doubt the importance of this circumstance? I re- 
ply -y that the attachment of British Officers to their native country is 
the tie by which alone our Asiatic possessions can be held together. On 
this sul^ect, however, there appears to me to be generally a strange con- 
fusion of ideas. When a man s love for his country is spoken of, you 
might conclude from the language in use, that it consisted in a regard 
for the soil itself. We hear of “ the white clifl's of Albion,” “ the green 
valley of Erin,” as if these were the real objects of our affection. This 
is as absurd as the notion of the Scotchman, w'ho refused whilst in Lou-' 
don to he cured of his cutaneous disorder, “ because it made him unco* 
thoughtful of his wife and bonny Inverary ! ” What endears our country 
to our remembrance is, the aged parent, whose eye is there glittering it 
our success, or weeping over our misfortunes — the friend of our early boy- 
hood— the countiyMiien in whose estimation wc w ere anxious to stand high^ 
the congenial feelings, and the manners to which we were first accustomed, 
in that vernal season when every thing seemed bright and animated and 
joyous, when lito was new, and hope was full of promise, and the heart 
could throw' its own w'nrmth and colouring over the objects to which it uvas 
attached. These are the causes that so often tempt us to look back on 
the scenes of our youth with feelings of melancholy delight, and amidst 
all the hardships and eccentricities of life, they can never bo wholly Ob- 
literated from the mind. I do not say that the recollections of childhood 
are not equally sweet — the tree, under which we used to romp with many 
who are now mouldering in the grave — the little garden, in which our 
puny industry was first exercised — or the social hearth, round which we 
crowded to listen to the tale of some garrulous companion, not forgettimt 
every now and then to draw our chairs a little closer into the circle, ana 
cast a terrified look behind, lest the monsters of the story should be upon 
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us. But th«e JMntiments, however pleaeing, du not exert tho tame inflU** 
ence over our characters, or make us long for home to eagerly in after 
lift) as those ! before alluded to. It it only at that flexible perted^^hen 
feeling and reflection are beginning to struggle ftr tlm mastery over Ut, 
when the habits are gradually forming, and the mind is expanding with 
the consciousness of its own powers, and the heart is yet free, and the 
fancy is full of sunshine, that those indelible injpressions can be made,which 
attach us to the land of our birth, which make us feel as if we did but 
“ drag at each remove a lengthening chain,” and which furnish one of 
the best possible securities that our conduct shall not bo unworthy of Our 
origin. 

I might add to all these considerations, the benefit that would accrue 
to the society in India, were young men to marry soon after their arrival in 
the country, which they might do, did they not come out at an age when 
they are scarcely eaptiblo of taking care of themselves. I do not merely 
allude to the check it w'ould give to individual dissipation, but to a great 
political evil that is growing up among us, and which is more dreaded by 
reflecting men, than the ambition of Uunject Singb, or the arroMnce of 
the “ Golden Foot.” You will understand me as adverting to the half-' 
castes : but this is both a difficult and an unpleasant subject, and I shall 
c;ontent myself with just pointing it out as an additional argument that 
might be urged in my favour. 

The last advantage I shall mention, is the greater strength of constitu- 
tion which the young Officers would acquire. I am not ignorant that a 
very opposite position may be taken up against me. In youth, it will be 
said, there is a pliancy of constitution that more readily adapts itself to a 
new climate, and many valuable lives might be sacrificed to a fanciful 
and uncertain theory. Had 1 proposed the age of twenty-five ot- thirty, 

I should have been compelled to admit the force of this argument, but I 
do not think it just under the present limitations. Heasoning merely 
upon theory, I should suppose that any injury done to the frame at that‘ 
critical time, when it is just acquiring the vigour and stability of manhood, 
would be attended with the worst consequences, and w'ould leave its vic- 
tim to linger on a life of long disease — miserable in himself, and useless to 
his employers, But the best appeal is to e.\perience,and you cannot have 
a better criterion than the medical men afford, who generally come to this 
country at rather a later period of life than that I have recommended. 
Yet no one con assert that the casualties among them are more niime- 
roxiB, or that they are more liable to any of the infirmities that flesh is heir 
to, than their comrades in other branches of the service. This you niay 
ascribe, partly to these gentlemen never taking their own medicines (in 
order, I suppose, that they may have a larger quantity at the service of 
their friends), and partly to their possessing a cerUin northern prudence— 
a snivelling virtue, as Mr. Shandy aptly termed it, but certainly a very 
useful One in life. 1 admit the value of the first argument ; but to what 
is their prudence chiefly owing, but to their superior age, and more finished 
edaeatftn, which enable them* to resist the temptations ot dissipation, 
and die tyranny of custom, l>etter than our unfledged recruits can be 
expected tC do. After all, room may be left for argument, but I can 
sSMy say, that my own experience, and the opinion of the medical men I 
have consalted, is in favour of the doctrine I have advanced. 

But grtintttig, you will say, that great and unquestioned benefite would ■ 
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turn {tom yontt propoeah nre there no objectm^ 
merke^BDd which ought in fairness to be weighed against thm^ 
denble imptorementB, Sir, I fear, could seldom bo attempts, ^ 
muatint be^own to be free from all attending- 
Dottoof bowerer, some of the principal objections ' that -dCGOp ti$ 
Ukelf to be raised against my plan. ' ' m 

fint, you might contend, that the remedy, if it be reqUBr^dyirt^'irf#,' 
dace not: go far enough. Why, you ask, fix iipon eigitteeii'aS^sP riilM^ 
mum^why not take another step, and refuse to admit youi* recrulfe^^l 
the agxr of twenty ? Are these two years of no importanee in th^ 
tion of the human character ; or, rather, does not the mind then 
larly etand in need both of instruction and example? All this is 
true; nor can 1 deny that twenty would be a still better age than eighteen^ 
-^•probtbly the very best that could be fixed on. But a great deal wouki 
be gained by what 1 ask, (and it is no objection to my theory, bat rithe^ 
a coufirmation of its truth,) that it may be safely extended even further 
than was pro{)oied. If the principle were found by experience to be (3ot‘+ 
rect, it might afterwards be carried to greater lengths, without alarmtai^ 
the timid into hostility against you. Much, however, would already hi 
secured. The temper and dispositions of our youths^ — those materikls 
tliatform, according to circumstances, the greatest or the mostmisch^ 


voui characters, would have a longer trial, and a better chance of being 
properly directed. A great accession of know ledge and principle wotild 
be gained to the Indian anny ; and though it is the fashion to repeat that 
a little learning is a dangerous thing,” 1 am sure 1 may fairly say that 
it U infinitely better than none at all. 


The second objection that I conceive may be taken against me, U, that 
at no advanced age a new language is not so easily acquired. This as- 
sertion, again, is true as far as it goes; but I think by no latitude of 
speech can eighteen, or even tw-enty, be called an advan^ age; nor wit 
one. at whkk the mind has lost any of its energies, or in which it is ataH 
unfitted for making new acfjuisitions. On the contrary, a young manj 
who has been j^perly educated up to this period, is much more likely ttv 
devqte< himself successfully to fresh studies, than a child, who is too 


young to know the value of such pursuits, and who rejoices at ha^iog es>- 
onped from the discipline of a school, and the necessity of nwntal exerw 
tian. Besides, the medical men, who usually come here at uotill lotor 


age, are among tlm bt^st oriental scholars w e can produce — a cireumstancd 
which 1 conceive sets thi.s argument at rest for ever. The factis,^ 
that if pro|W encouragement be given, young men will apply thetnselvea 

to, the study ol' them languages; if not, they will neglect 'them at Onlf 
age, iNor, to conteas the truth, do I believe that more than a superficiai 
acquaintance with them is so important as some people imagine^ -I amt 
aware that those wiio have s[)eut so much time and indnstr}’' upout.thta 
pursuit,' will speak highly in its praise — perhaps because they hat'e-gra*( 
dgaHy acquired a fimdncss for it, or, it may be, because they dn.not <mh 

tp, acknowledge that they have wasted such painful efforts on an tinginttjB^ 
foi subject. I hn^'e no desire to iinniche these scholars from thMrielerad 
t^Dfbut I luay bepennitted to doubt the excessive value of ibeir acquiws 
suonta^ Aud J supposo the Company are of the same opinion; Os, they hniq 
latp\y refused to aHom the few military men, who gave theit mi^ito tim 
satdect/ prosecute their studios in the College of Fort WillUnHJ - J 



tiimaiie afnijiOR7i'aigiis»DtftAgaiiift 
m.i Uit Meij^Oi^m fi^Myt that wea sptfjtd thi ^veatng^four 
ckyf9 k (fttr oatife^laod^iiheichiJice o£oiiedoin^soisdimiDi9hed,dti9Mt 
aJljevlsnta^pf»tTM>t6df:hy'SJuB praffoial This cavnot be.deniy » ibntilt in«^ 
pe<P9;rkQ4t yean at the close oi'oar career bear no ooabparieon 

with the same length of time at its commencement Suppose a many fdr 
iaaia|^ei>to> retiro after two'andrtwenty yeara* iiervice> 'when he becomes 
eatitied to hia pcaitsionr (and he must be indeed a clever fellow if lie can 
manage to do so in times like these,) we shall find the period between 
thirty r«^ht and forty far less important and full of change than that 
between sixteen and eighteen *, and even in the hour of retirement,' how 
much more happy should we be in ourselves, as well as useful to those 
around us, had our minds been early stored with valuable knowledge, and 
so disciplined by education as to dispose us continually to augmentat. 
But 1 will liot dwell on this argument, because 1 have a more simple way 
of obviating the objection ; and that is, by striking two ^nears front the re- 
quired period of our service. To this the Company, I presume, would 
gladly accede, with such advantages in view ; and it is a mode of dispoe- 
ing of the subject not likely to be opposed in any other quarter. 

If it he said, that though young men are permitted to come out as 
early as sixteen, in point of fact many do not reach India till long after 
tliat age, I reply, that it is sufiicieut for my argument that the permisiion 
does exist, and that it will sometimes be taken advantage of. To such as 
would luive otherwise arrived at a proper age, the new rule would not do 
the smallest injury : on the contrary, it would save them from beinj^ com- 
manded by those who are younger, worse educated, and less exporietieed 
than themselves. ' ' ' 

1 will but notice one more objection, which, though not osrtentiidotisly 
brought forward, will, I fear, secretly weigh more agaiust my suggestion 
than all the rest put together: I mean the dislike people will feel to it, 
simply because it is an innovation. There lurks about the minds' of many 
well-meaning men a sensitive abhorrence of every change, howeV'er Obvi- 
ously beneficial, and a rooted prejudice in favour of old customs, hoWever 
confessedly absurd. I remember, while in England, endeavouring to per- 
suade a farmer of the old school to adopt some agricultural improvfem^t, 
the value of which had been established by repeated experiments j but I 
could make no impression on the dogged obstinacy of the thorough-bred 
Englishman, “ No, ISir,’' said he, repeating for the tweUtieth time' whit 
appeared to him an incontrovertible reply, “ the old way wai good enough 
for our fathers, and 1 don’t see why it should not be good enough for their 
children.” This feeling, while it makes thinking men cast a sn^icious 
eye on any alteratioii proposed to (hem, gives others an opportunity of 
sneering at what they are unable to appreciate. ** To innovate is not 
tdWays to reform,” mutter these cautious folks ; but surely this ddes not 
prove that innovatioo and reform are incompatible with each other, Or 
that we are blindly to adhere to every folly and abuse, if the rust of an- 
t^ttity has but gathered over it. Bat fortune^ Sir, steps in to save us 
from thw* dilemma. While poring over the ‘ Annual Register,' tvhich 
amnsg8> mafily a vacant hour, and reflecting oo the slowness of my own 
pronlotiotf, I diieovered that a change of a similar nature has already benn 
iotrodiwsdi ' The Aofcof Parliament provides only, that ne^ Cadet shaH be 
below thragtl of ‘fifteen 7 but the Court of SKrectori rdiolved^ otf the^^tlv 
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of Decembor 1808, that none should be admitted younger than sixteen. 
It seems, therefore, that I am only pleading for the extension of a prin- 
ciple, of which the justice has been already recognised ; and as progressive 
improvement is the best privilege of human nature, I do not despair of 
seeing it attempted in this instance. 

I believe, Sir, f have now brought iny argument fairly to a close, and 
f ought, in obedience to established custom, to apologize for the trial I 
have given to your patience, to confess my ronsciciis inability to do jus- 
tice to the subject, and to assure you that my only object was to elicit 
the opinions of more competent judges. But I shall do no such thing. 
The question is of sutlicient importance to desen’e the fullest discussion ; 
and 1 am perfectly convinced in my own mind that I have taken a fair 
and proper view of it. Whether I have been equally happy in conveying 
my sentiments to others, is of less moment, as, should I have failed, I 
would deduce from that very fart a new proof of the necessity of my 
suggestion. I speak as a sufferer against the injury I have sustained ; 
and my own limited knowledge, and ill managed mode of reasoning, 
though they might seem at first sight to prejudice my cause, may be 
quoted as consequences of the evil I am labouring to remove. I have 
the pectiliar good fortune, therefore, to he able to enlist even my errors 
and imperfections on my side ; and I comfort myself under the mortifica- 
tion my vanity must sustain, by hoping that the living example may con- 
vince, though the theory were urged in vain. 

Philip. 

A Ff.w CM)NSn)HR.\Tl()NS OF Tlir, r.DITOIl, ON TUB SAME 
gUHJtCT. 

We concur entirely in the view taken by our intelligent Correspondent, 
and are persuaded that the health, the understanding, the morals, and 
the general character of Chuicts and Writers would be all less liable to 
Injury, were they to leave England at 18 instead of at IG years of age. 
If, indeed, the sincere desire of the Directors was, the benefit of the 
country committed to their care, then fitness for duty” w'ould he the 
chief object of their attention in the persons sent out to govern it. But 
this U not the case. Their first object is, to provide for as many of their 
immediate relatives and dependants as possible : and next, to exercise 
their patronag<‘ in providing fur the relatives and dependants of those by 
whoso votes they can alone maintain their places and authority. 
such persons entail consideralde expense on those whp must maintain 
them while tliey continue in England, the sooner they can enter on that 
career of life, in wliidi they aic to maintain thpmselves, the better 
pleased will those V' who aie to be thus relieved by their departure* 
There are, no doubt, exceptions to this rule ; but that it is a general one. 
Ho person who considers the subject can for a moment doubt. 

\\'c are glad that our Correspondent has taken up the subject, and hope 
that he and others will piusue it till some beneficial change is effected. 
QufJmtions on this matter, as on most others, are likely to be so much 
at variance with tliose of tlie Directors, tJiat the mere statement of them 
is sura to e.Ycite surprise. We shall, nevertheleM, perfomi eur d»ty, how- 
e?er unpalaleahle to others, and state very briefly what we 'coiK^ive 
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woul4 improvdDpients on th^ pr^itt mode ef eduoaUng and' 

spatching Cadets and Writers to India: 

Istt A fixed standard of qua)ificatiops should be dejtermiiifd on for 
borii classes of candidates, and publicly proclaimed in such n manner 
as that all England might know its conditions. 

2d. The nomination to candidateships should boloog entirely to the 
Proprietors of East India Stock, who might have a certain number, 
of nominations to the civil and military candidateships, for every 1000/.- 
stock held hy them in the Company’s funds : the Directors to have nO) 
more than other Proprietors, and all according to their amount of interest 
in the Company's general concerns. 

3d. The parents of the candidates should be at liberty to educate tbein> 
wherever they thought proper ; and all exclusive establishments for thit 
purpose be abolished. 

4tli. A yearly public examination of the candidates should take place* 
before competent Masters, in each branch of the acquirements demanded 
of them, and before an audience of the whole body of Proprietors, or- 
as many as chose to attend. 

5th. The civil and military appointments should be awarded in the 
strict order of comparative excellence : and the unsuccessful candidates 
remanded till another year; two unsuccessful examinations forfeiting 
their candidateship entirely. 

Gth. The examination should not take place till the candidate had 
completed his eighteenth year; after which, should he prove himself 
mialified and receive his appointment, he should be compelled to leave 
England within three months. 

7 th. Every civil and military servant should be required to make his 
journey to India by land, by w hatever route might he open to them ; and 
the full period of two years, from the date of their examination, allowed 
them for that purpose. 

8th. They should receive half-pay from the moment of their quitting 
England, till the period of their arrival at the Presidency to which they 
might be appointed ; and full pay only from the period of their entering 
on their duties in India, which they w'oiild then do at about the age of 
twenty. 

9th. On the arrival of the individuals at the termination of their 
journey, they should again undergo a public examination before aboard 
of competent persons, and in presence of the whole of the society of 
which they were about to become members : and the class, rank, and 
order of their appointments to ufiice in India should also depend on the 
degree of merit or excellence evinced in the examination, to which tliey* 
would there be subjected. 

The ad\'antages of such a system as this would be incalculable .• and 
good reasons might be assigned for all the changes here recommenaed. 

By the first condition, candidates would be invited from all parts of 
England : and if the standard of excellence were high, (as it should he,) 
none but youths of undoubted high character and extraordinary talent 
would waste their time in the attainment of so difficult an object. 

By the second, every subject of his Miyeity who chose to give a 
pled^of his willingness to risk his property with the East India Conot- 
paar, auj^t nominate candidates for the Service from his own famijf , 
or t^ of his /riends (and no other ought to have that privjIogs>; while ■ 
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the value of the Company’s stock would be proportionately' increased' 
thereby. 

By the third, there would be the utmost freedom of superintendence 
allowed the parent over his child during its education^ so as to form his 
moral character, as well as to cultivate his understanding 

By the fourth, the most complete security would be afforded, that no 
inefficient candidates were appointed, through the secret influence of pri- 
vate patronage : and Directors’ sous would be placed on a level with all 
others : merit alone determining the class, as well as the order, of appoint- 
ments. 

By the sixth, the strongest possible inducement would be held out to 
encourage the candidate in his exertions, the public approbation of which 
would crown him with honour as well as rew'ard. 

By the seven tli, every appointed servant of the Company would be 
progressively weaned from the effeininizing and enervating life, now led 
by almost every young man of family or condition in England. His 
constitution w'ould be rendered strong and robust by travel : he would 
acquire u l)ett(3r knowledge of foreign languages, manners and institu- 
tions, than years of reading could give him. He would approach India 
by such gra<lual steps, as to familiarize him wdth Asiatic people before 
he reached his destination, and teach him to regard the Natives of India 
as not altogether objects of aversion and contempt. He would not land 
in India, as lie now* does, fresh from an ludiaman’s cabin, where he has 
had uo privations, no fatigue, no necessity of providing, or even thinking 
for himself; where life has been a perfect blank to him for six months, 
seeing nothing but sky and water ; where he has acquired no useful know- 
ledge since be loft his luxurious home ; and, nothwithstanding all the aids 
of tour meals aday, at a table bending beneath the weight of its provisions, 
has been devoured with ennui during the short intervals necessarily pass- 
ed between them. By employing two years in travelling, from eighteen to 
twenty, lie would unite the advantages of gaining information, and en- 
joying pleasure, which, at no subsequent period of his career, could he 
ever hope to do ; and he better qualified to enter on his public duties at 
tw’enty, after such a preparation as this, which W'ould strengthen both 
body and mind, than lie would he at thirty, under the present system. 

By the eightii, tlie appointed servant would he sufliciently remunerated 
for the mere expenses ot his journey ; and at the same time sufficiently 
stimulated to perform it within the limited time, as his higher reward 
w'ould commence when it was at an end. 

By tlie ninth, the most complete security w’ould be taken for the ser- 
vant making the best use of his time by acquiring all jmsihle information 
on his way, and by establishing his claim to honour and reward in India 
as well as in England, so tliat his masters might he entirely satisfied with 
the use made of his time and their money, iu preparing him for the impor 
tant duties of their service. 

If the East India Company would adopt some such plan as this, with 
respect to the candidates tor their service, we sliould see, at the time of the 
expiration ot their Charter, such a body of men in the civil and military 
offices ot that country, as has nevtr yet been formed in any country under 
the sun. They are even now' of a higher order than most classes of pub- 
lic servants in England ; but only because more pains arc taken in the 
selection and pieparation of them for their places. It is but to extend 
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tills principle still farther, and India might, in a few years, exhibit a 
spectacle such as the world has never yet seen. 

But the Directors will neither adopt this, nor any other ])lan of reform, 
which lessens tlieirown immediate patronage, unless compelled by Par- 
hainont and the voice of the nation so to do. And as for the Proprietors 
of India Stock, as long as they can receive their 10 [ per cent, dividend, 
whether the aftairs of India are well or ill managed^ they will not move a 
step to bring about a better order of things. We perform oiir duty, how- 
ever, by ix)iuting out what ought to be done. Let those bear the dis- 
honour of neglecting theirs, who, seeing what is right, will use no efforts to 
accomplish its adoption. 


THE PERSECUTED GIRL— FROM * THE SONGS OF GREECE/ 

A MAIDEN rich in nature’s wealth, 

In beauty’s fatal dower. 

Has dared to trust the roaring seas, 

But not the Pasha’s power. 

With hags of gold she hoped to bribe 
A Hover’s soidid soul, 

To guard her fame, and keep his crew* 

In honour’s stern control. 

But when unseen his galley ro<le 
Old C)cean’s hoary crest, 

Tliat faithless ruffian laid Ins hand 
Upon her virgin breast ! 

The lovely girl, whom ne’er before 
A manly hand profan’d, 

Shrunk, swoon’d away, and on the deck 
Iinmoveahly remain’d. 

Tlie Rover thought that breathless form 
Was beauty’s marble corse. 

And in the deep he threw the maid 
Witli blind and reckless force. 

The waves as cold, yet wild as he. 

On frothy pinions bore 

What once had life and loveliness 
To wells along the shore. 

Morea’s dancing damsels came 
To till their ewers with water ; 

Tliey start to see the graceful corse 
Of Naxia’s murder’d daughter. 

« Oh ! what a form to grace tlie silk, 

“ A hand to hold the reed ! 

“ What bps to tempt a mouinful kiss, 

“ Thus beauteous, though they blee^l ^ 

Oriewtal Hcraldf Vol t>, II ^ ' 
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COMPARATIVB VALIjB of MERfr AND INTEREST 
; ' / AT MADRAS, 

'Twa'i hierithriong, and shall I be rewarded fork? — No. Twas meritorious, 
therefoh^'I ili4ll not— nay, raihcr, therefore I oiight not : for it rewards itself. — 
The Dealer. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Madras, Dec. 1824. 

Tut; followiniif Order, published at Madras on the 2l6t of Sept. 1824, 
has induced me to compare tlie advancement of Merit and Interest in the 
army under that Presidency : 

(irNLUAi. OuDLR, 2 1 st September, 1824. 

Tlie lion, tlie Oovenior in Council havinp^ lately been pleased to .award a 
frratuity of .'ioo lupces to J.ieut. and Hievei-C.iptain \\ . N. l^ace, Quarter-Mas- 
ter to the 2.‘)ih n^ir. N, I. a.s a mark ()f its .approbation of the essential aid he 
rendered to the Collet tor of Hellary, on a recent service at Kurnool, by his 
knowledge of the IVrsi.tiutdd iiindostuneelanjiruages ; llis Kxcellency theC’otn- 
ni:mder-iii-( hiet teeU it due to Cuptam l*acc*, a.s well as adv.intageous to the 
service, thus pulilulv to m.iik Iun l AcelleiKw’s sense of Captain Pace's merits, 
anti to eall the atteriliou of the otlicers of the army to the aihant.iges which 
must, in tarions ways, nsnit to such as by perseverance and study tpialify them- 
selves to he usetui to tliesenice, and conspicuons in discharging, in a creditable 
manner, tliy duties of their profession. 

I.ittle difference of opinion, I believe, can e.xist regarding tlie above 
Order. Tlic publication of the offer to an officer of such a miserable 
“ gratuity," for the render of “ essential aid’* on an important service, 
(tor such it was,) seems degrading to the army in general, and to Cap- 
tain Paco ill particular. 

One can hardly ri'pross a smile to see a rich and powerful Government 
ostentatiously publishing the “ reward" of a “ gratuity" of not quite 50/. 
to lucky literature. 

( aptain Pace bad jmwers; but it was merely by accident that those 
powers were brought into play: it was fortune added to merit that pro- 
cured him from the Madras Government the reward of 50/. ! 

'Phe order Iheieforo says, in other words, that “ If an officer, by hard 
study and persevei’nnce, make himself master of tivo of perhaps the most 
uniiniting languages in the world, (for the be.st native works in them are 
hut ingenious nonsetiM*,) he shall receive gratis a ticket in a lottery where 
tlieie are many blanks, and the highest prize 50/. Fifty pounds (setting 
aside the honour and glory ol the learning) is here proclaimed to be the 
ultima nipta of the learned soldier’s ambition; which, further, he must 
only h#pe to leacli under the guidance of lucky stars— 

Certum \oto fide fiiicm. 

It c.onnot be said that the leward to Captain Pace, for the “ essential 
aid rendered by hiin, consinted in the panegyiic which accompanied it : 
because the pauegyiic is neutralized liy the anticlima.x of the value at 
which, with luercauHle precision, it is rated by the panegy rists them- 
selves. 

The puhlkatioftof the order in question proceeds, indeed, ignmediately 
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superior civil' autSwity, no the fedbgs of^soldier, will doubt. 

Now, mark the difference of th6 reward to merit and interest, both in 
substance and mode ! A gentleman with a <;iTil appointment, iirhp 
make himself a proficient in one of those two languages which Cnptaiii 
Pace has thoroughly acquired, becomes entitled to a gratuity of 9,f900 
rupees, before bringing that proficiency into use ; and if, in addition to 
this language, he further obtain a good knowledge of one out of many 
provincial languages offered to his choice, his gratuity is doubled. Fur- 
ther, he is placed in a wider and shorter road to power and riches than 
is proposed to the more capable soldier. 

Pains are taken by the Government, as we have seen, to re*^bo 
throughout the Peninsula its twopenny rewards to merit. On the other 
hand, it, with bashful modesty, in silence bestows situations of emolu- . 
ment upon interest. 

Merit receives — 

. A noisy nothing, and an empty wind; 
whilst to Interest our Indian rulers, like the good Man of Ross, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to And it fame. 

In proof of this, I must state what service Captain Pace performed. He 
acted as interpreter, in the Persian and Hindostanee languages, during a 
negotiation by the Collector of Bellary with the Nabob of Kurnool; that 
is to say, he did what is, or ought to be, the duty of the Persian Inter- 
preter to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who receives for Biat 
(as tilings are) nearly sinecure appointment, a monthly salary of 350 
rupees. Now, it does so happen, that the Persian Interpreter to his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who is also Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate-General, married a lady with the auspicious name of Campbell ; 
that his predecessor, reported to be a first-rate Persian scholar, but whoss 
interest had worn out during above fifteen years’ service -as Persian Intor- 
{)reter, was removed from the situation to make way for Benedict, on the 
ground of his unwillingness to quit the Presidency when the duties of that 
situation might call him. What are those duties ? — C’ertainly amongst 
tliem is not imduded personal attendance upon his Excellency the Cora- 
inander-iu-Cliief: for Benedict resides eighty -seven miles distant from 
the Presidency ; — is he not, then, bound to render his services available 
whenever and wherever they may be required ? 

Why sliould the Government be put to additional expense for services 
^hicii the Persian Interpreter ought to be the best able to execute ? It is 
no answer, that a Deputy Judge Advocate’s presence is always re(iuired 
within his division : because, if the holder of two staff situations cannot 
always perform the duties of both, he ought to resign one. « 

'riius we see the man of merit, who does more than his duty, and ren- 
ders “ essential aid,” receives a wipe-off of 600 rupees, from noisy grati- 
tude; the man of interest, who does less than his duty, and renders us no 
aid at all, continues silently to pocket a monthly -salary, nearly equal in 
amount to the totality of the wipe^ off. 

The coiitiBSt I have exemplified is unfortunately not singular. A Ge- 
neral Order by Government, dated 14th March 1823, requires, as aii 
indispeoeable qualification for eligibility to regimental staff situationt, the 
previous performance of two years’ regimental duty with a corps; for 
H 2 
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eligibibility of the general staflf the same senice for three years : an^ in 
both cases, tlie General Order, dated 6th Feb. 182*1, (qublihg directions 
to tlje satpo effect from the Court of Djiectois, in a letter 
June 1810,).8tates a “ competent knowledge of the llindoostanee lahgt^ge 
to be also of absolute necessity.” This competency is explained by the 
Commander-in- Chief, in General Orders, dated 17th March' 1 tp 
mean such proficiency as will enable the candidate to undergo an exa- 
mination, whid» extends to his |K)wers of reading, writing, trunsl.^ting, 
and composing.” The General Order, dated dtli June 1824, dccTarPs all 
staff appointments to be “ temporary,” until such an oxamihatio'A s'jiall 
have been gone through. Nothing can be better than those Ofders in 
appearance; but in practice they operate as very convenient bars to merit 
'ivithout interest ; while they oppose no check whatever to interest without 
merit. I have no intention of unnecessarily wounding the feelings of any 
one ; I therefore refrain from publishing the names 
who Jiave been appointed to the staff in barefaced 
Orders abovemcntioiied ; but 1 send a list for your private inspection, to 
he made use of by you if occasion re<|uircs it. 

I bavo licard that an officer of high military rank on the Madras esfa- 
hlishinent compared the Honourable the Court of Director.^ reprimanding 
their Indian authorities, to dogs harking at the moon. If this simile" be 
just, (and no man A\ho has been long in India v ill donbt it is so, more 
esj)ccially where English orders clash with Indian patronage, hoWeVer 
unjustly exerted, I am not vain enough to suppose that an anonymous 
letter will effect w'hat lias been vainly attempted by supreme authority 
— or that my strictures will induce the'hoads of Government to act rightly, 
in opposition to tlieir interest; hut they may perhaps induce them 
not to act wrong without a motive — not wantonly to offer a petty 
insult to their aimy — to profit by tlie moral of a story in the spelling-book, 
and not themselves proclaim their praise to be nearly as valueless as the 
])riest’b blessing. 

An Old Indian, 


of these gentlemen 
contradiction to the 


HINTS TOWARDS THE FORMATION OK A PERFECT ALPHABET. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SiTi.< — The present you have lately made to the lovers of literature, 
in laying bi'tore your readers Dr. Gilchrist’s scheme of a universal 
alphabet, will, 1 have no doubt, be duly appreciated by all those ,who 
havT fallen into a similar course of study with the author. My 
temporary residence in the East having led mo, like many otherj^ to 
follow (Aawd passibus (r(]uis) the steps of. the learned Doctor, to. who|KV 
all Orieatal students are so deeply indebted, 1 have per used, i^itliigr^eat 
interest the plan he has now’ laid before the world, and .would ftdn. hogo 
that public attention has not been called to this important 
The great defecHveness of onr present system of ortho|traphy, 
regards the English language, must be apparent, to all, (but 
to your Oriental readers,) w’bo will give tlie .subjeet 
sideration. None, however, feel it so mud) 4)6 tliosa wI^q, 
to a])ply our alphabetical symliols to a foreign t<^ue* Xhey.imoie-* 
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(liately find thousands of wofds which no pd«(sible doniblnations 6f our 
letters, as wc use them, wiir correctly represent. Hferice tlie etethal 
irregularity found in the spelling of foreign names, especially in India; 
the Babel- confusion among those, who, from the orthography,' attirrtpt 
their pronunciation. How many' centuries did it remain doubtful, 
whether the title of one of the greatest of Asiatic Princes should bu 
written the ‘‘ Cham,’' the Kan," or the “ Han and still, to this 

(lav, how are we to convey in writing to an English reader, a just idea 
t)f the pronunciation of the “ Khan of Tartary" ? Even the name of the 
^\hole people, as well as that of their prince and of their country, is 
grossly corrupted ; “ Tartar " being the nearest approach made to 
the sound of Taatar. In like manner, after wc have been hundreds of 
y(.>ars iu possession of the dominions of the Great Mogul, the true sound 
of his name and that of his tribe or nation, is hardly known to one ih a 
thousand among the reading public of England. 

But what is much worse than this, the labour of acquiring our own 
language is vastly increased by the ditliculty its orthography presents, 
vliich retards our youth for several years on the very threshold of 
learning. Owing to the time thus unprofitably wasted they are kept 
back from useful knowledge, and their education is, at tlie close, much 
more imperfect than it would otherwise have been. Many, notwith- 
standing years of study, never attain the facility of reading and writing 
their mother tongue with its jiist pronunciation and orthography; 
uhercas, were abetter system introduced, this might be accomplished 
vith ease iu a few weeks. But the mUfortune is, that persons who have 
ilicmseivcs got over the difficulty, usually in their very early years, 
forget its magnitude, and therefore feel little sympathy for others who 
have yet to encounter it. Tliey find it more convenient to use that 
system of writing to which they arc now habituated, than to learn a new 
one, however much superior. It is this which makes so many (like 
Br. Johnson) the adherents and partizans of whatever is established ; 
regardless of its injurious consequences to the rising generation and to 
positerity, and even to the general welfare at the ])rcsent day. On the 
same principle, the Chinese literati cling to their impracticable alphabet, 
which is a sort of “ great wall" or insurmountable barrier, sbijtting out 
tlie great body of the people from sharing with them the empire of 
learning. 

To foreigners, who cannot make the study of English the business 
of life, it is rendered almost inaccessible by its irregular orthogra- 
I’hy. Thus, instead of a facility of communicating with all nations, 
which the greatest trading country on earth ought to possess in an 
eminent degree, the instniment we use for conveying our thoughts is 
clogged with superfluous difficulties, by the absurd use we make of six- 
and-twenty letters. By our olwtinacy in adhering to the practice which 
is established, we give the French and other nations a very great 
advantage over us ; since we are obliged to acquire their languages as a 
medium of communication; whereas, by simplifying our own, a know- 
ledge of it might be rapidly spread •in other countries, where people 
would then be able to pay us the compUiBeDtof talking with us in our own 
tongue. The benefits to be derived from such an improved orthography 
are ’so great and obvkms, that when such practical wen as Franklin and 
Gflehrist r^mnwnd it, wt cannot but bo surprised tbit “ tlie most 
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Uiialdog p06pl« of Europe" should have hitheito oonsepto4 ^ in 

this . respect so mueh behind their neigh^rs, The only 1 

can feel for our backwardness in this particular, is in tha hope that ^^vnen 
sometbing ia at last attempted, we shall ecUf^ them all. , . h? ; ; 

The first thing to be done with this view is a systematic classiAcation 
of the alphabetical sounds, according to the relation they bear. ^aph 
other, and the organs of the human voice by which they are 
The most [)hilosophical arrangement 1 have seen adopted, is. that of 
the Devanaguree or sacred character of the Brahmuos, in which the 
Sanscrit is written ; but either that was originally very imperfect, of . has 
been since corrupted in the lapse of ages. In the subjoined scheme, I 
tuggest a different order, on the principle of beginning with the ^unds 
most simple and easy of articulation, which are the labials; and pro- 
ceeding gradually to those which are more difficult. The object proposed 
by it is, to classify every simple sound which the human voice seems 
capable of distinctly articulating. In the following obsert'ations, I beg 
to refer the reader to the first part of the accompanying table. 

The vocal sounds appear to me to fall naturally into four great classes, 
as there exhibited, according to the organs of speech chiefly employed 
in forming them. In each class there are first three simple consonants, 
which we may call “primitives," distinguished from one another only by 
the different degree of vocality ; secondly, three aspirated sounds, one 
corresponding with each of these primitives ; thirdly, a set of vowels 
having a near relation to those consonants, in being pronounced by the 
stress of the voice falling chiefly on the same organs. The vowels, in all 
known alphabets, lie scattered about in great confusion, and are less 
easily reduced to rule, from tlie organs of voice being kept in a much more 
loose and undefined position in forming them. 

L The first class is perfect, having six consonants and six vow'els 
(three short and three long), all distinctly recognised in the French and 
English languages, and all unquestionably labiiUs. 

II. Of the second class, the two first consonants (< d) do not occur in 
English, being the soft dentals of the French, Persians, &c. Again, the 
th and d/i, or corresponding aspirates, are used by us, and not by them. 
The last is the soft r, found in “ card," “ horse,” often so delicately 
pronounced, that some believe it to be dropj>ed altogether, who Qje 
accustomed only to the harsher pronunciation of the strong r. The n 
and / are the soft liquids found in the French and Italian. 

HI. The tliird class is ve^ nearly allied to the second, both being 
formed by a similar agency of die tongue, which, however, is applied in 
the former case to the teeth ; in this to the palate. All the consonants of 
this class are strictly English, the last being the strong r found in “ rob," 
“ borough," &c. We have here a double set of aspirates; the secoind 
set may be termed compound, being an additional aspiration pf the 
former. The second of tlie latter species, written is Infendej} , to 
represent the sound of tlie French j ; the last is the ambiguous con> 
sonant y, which approaches very near to a perfect vowm., ,the 

vowels of this class, two having a uiiddle sound between ep hi 
day, are not perceptible in English, but aro found' in the Scptcli 
and, I believe, in the French. The n and / are En glish ^ ' 

IV. ITie e^'o first aspirates of this class (iepre6qAte4 tbiT jA) 

are very familiar in Oriental languages, but abhorrent to 
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ears; The vowels, with otie eKoepdon, the long Sound in ‘5, but,” 
seem completely fi ttd. However, souMsthiny Uie the long sound of u in 
“ but” 14 hca^d in the Cockney pronunciation of. the word “ The 

n of this class is the French nasal, as in non ; the rig the commolii/Eng- 
lish sound in “ song,” I add two letters to this class, under the dfle of 
anomalous, wliich are the Arabic qaf^ (incorrectly written gf, in the 
Plate, instead of q^) and the Hebrew, or Arabic a»», which some suppose 
to be inarticulable by a European voice. 

Again, taking the consonants in their vocal orders, a very close ana- 
logy seems to pervade the manner of their modulation, or transformation, 
from mute to semivocal, liquid, &c., and the list of ambiguous letters 
evidently forms the link of transition between the consonants and vowels. 
These mongrels consequently partake largely of the uncertain character 
of the latter, the organs of speech being kept too loose and open to im- 
press any very debuite character u|X)ii them. 

The liquids are again divided into two classes: some, as being sounded 
through the nose; others, as through the mouth only ; and others, as m 
and through both jointly. Most of these, as well as of the correspond- 
ing column of ambiguiy are capable of receiving stronger aspiration ; of 
which the Greek rhy the English tn/<, and the Spanish double ll, are 
e.xamplcs. 

When a mode of classification is once agreed U{X)n, the only thing 
remaining to be done Ls, to devise or select symbols, which may be com- 
bined together so as to form a set of characters having a similar relation 
to each other in form as in power. The simple elements of the letters 
may consequently be very few ; since, with regard to the consonants, we 
have only first to find four symbols, one for each of the classes, and then 
three discriminating marks to be superadded to each, in order to note the 
different species oi vocality represented. These seven elementary signs 
combined in this manner, give (four multiplied by three, or) twelve let- 
ters. These again may be multiplied into twenty-four, by adding to 
each one symbol of aspiration. 1 present a table of characters in which 
the letters are so form^, as an example of the manner in which it might 
be done, rather than as possessing any merit in itself. The symbols given 
in the second table, are meant to correspond to the vocal sounds as classi- 
fied in the first. 

Explanation of the Universal Characters. 

1. Two curved and two straight lines, distinguished from each other 
by one of each pair ascending and the other descending from the body 
of the letter, are fixed upon as the most simple signs that can be found 
to distinguish the four fundamental organic characters of letters, as 
divided into labials, dentals, palatals, and gutturals. They are further 
discriminated by the one ascendant line receiving additions from the 
ri^ht hand, and the other from the left ; the same rule being observed 
wjtJi regard to the descendant lines. 

2. These primitive symbols are combined in the first place with one 
cothmon sign, in which state they represent the mutes, a.s p, t, tt, and k. 
Secondly, with a sign of semivocality which converts tlie>n into h, fly 

q ! thirdly, with tfie mark which represents the full liquid sound. 

3. By the addition of a hook as the symbol of aspiration to the clm- 
raef^sde lines| the twelve letters already formed are rauiti[>lied into 
twdirty-dbur. 
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4. The three compound aspirates are easily distinguished by a slight 
bend in the form of the simple aspirates. In the same manner, the dif- 
ferent powers of w, with the French nasal, are distinguished from 
the difmrcnt sounds of I, and voco-nasal ng, by slight variations of 
form. So also the anomalous letters are represented by modifications 
of the nearest cognate characters. 

I might easily modify a number of the consonants in such a manner 
as to give them greater beauty or variety of form, without obliterating 
their characteristic features ; but although this would improve their ap- 
pearance, it would defeat my present object, which is to give an exem- 
plification of a regular alphabet. 

These fifty-four symbols probably embrace the whole circle of distinct 
vocal sounds ; but it will be a difficult matter indeed, among the multitude 
of characters that might be chosen, to agree upon which w'ould be the best. 
Informing symbols, it seems advisable to attend to the following rules : 
Ist, That to save time and space, the construction of the characters 
should be as simple as is consistent with variety of form ; and that, on 
the other hand, the distinctions between the diflerent letters should be 
sufficiently broad, to prevent them from being easily confounded with one 
another. 2, That form, not si;ce, sliould constitute the distinction between 
them ; otherwise a niceness of proportion in constructing them, and of 
discrimination ia tin* perusal, w’ould be required, which cannot Ijc ex- 
pected of writers and readers in general. 3. All the parts of the letters 
should be formed at once, otherwise liaste or indolence will often prevent 
lire penman from returning to give the finishing touches, — points, dashes, 
or wliatever they may be. From this cause alone the current hand of the 
Persians, culled “ Shukust," is little better than a system of stenography; 
almost all tlu5 dots, or Jiooktahs, being usually omitted. Now, since what 
is written by one is often intended to be read by many, it is contrary to 
the principle of utility that the writer should be saved a little pains, which 
Avill probably cost a great deal of trouble to hundreds of readers. 

In the two latter particulars I think Dr. Gilchrist's system not perfect : 
and also that his division of the vowel-sounds into long, middle, and short, 
adds some difficulty to the subject which might be avoided. I should, 
tlierefore, be glad if he were to throw this away, as w ell as his central dots 
and cross bars. The consonants I propose consist wholly of projecting 
letters, and the vowels of short circular ones, — a distinction to which our 
present alphabet strongly inclines. A perfect system of symbols w'ould 
render the (jnalitics of composition visible to tlie eye almost before perusal. 
The strengili of jarring consonants, the harmony of alliteration, the 
melodious intermixture of vowels and liquids, would be perceived at a 
glance. By the addition of a few other symbols to mark the various 
inflections of the Iminun voice, the eloquence of the orator would be 
placed on an imperishable record, where it might be read with exactness 
by future generations. We might then boast, with justice, of having 
aapiircd the valuable faculty of expressing our thoughts accurately upon 
paj>er, which is far from being the case at present; the most simpLe sen- 
tence being often quite ambiguous, and liable to four or five interpreta- 
tions, according to the manner in which it might be uttered. 

As to tlie advantages of such an orthographical reform, I may observe, 
that according to our preswnt mode of writing English, to learn to read it 
tolerably, considered altogether apart from understanding it, would require 
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Letter of CoL Stanhope to Ram Mohun Roy» 

at least one year. On the new system proposed, a person might learn to 
read all the languages in the world in a single month ; and tarbadthem 
much more accurately than he can now do Englisli alone, after ten times 
more study. Such a saving of labour is surely worth attending to in this 
age of political economists. 

I shall conclude by expressing a hope that your learned Correspondent 
will pursue this subject with his usual perseverance and success. 


LEITER OF COI.ONEL STANHOPE TO RAM MOHUN ROY. 
Worthy Philanthropist, 

Your Memorial to the King of England, demonstrating the 
usefulness and safety of a free press in Biitisli India, and praying U)r its 
restoration, I forwarded, with a letter, to the Secretary of the Board of 
Control. He honoured me ANitli a couiteous reply, stating that it had 
been graciously received by his Majesty. 

This Memorial, considering it as the production of a foreigner, and an 
Hindoo of this age, displays so much sense, knowledge, argument, and 
even eloquence, that the friends of liberty have dwelt upon it with won- 
der ; while the monopolists, who w'oulcl doom one hundred millions of 
England’s subjects to eternal despotism, unequal to combat with its 
logic, have denied its authenticity. 

The advocates for censors and licensers are now' in the full sway of 
their bad power. I’hey are, how ever, either silenced by their fears, or 
struck dumb by the reasonings of their antagonists, or reduced to a most 
lame and ini])otcnt defence. What are tlieir arguments ? Read the pro- 
ceedings on the late Appeal before the Privy Council, and you will 
not find one that has truth or reason to support it, 

Mr. Bosanquet contended, that “ a fiee press was adapted only to 
countries, the government of which depended on the good opinion which 
the people entertained of its justice and wusdom, and the other qualities 
wliich belong to good government.” Certainly a free press is not cal- 
culated for ail unjust, an unwise, or a bad government, which are the 
characteristics implied by Mr. Bosanquet of our Indian rule. Yet who 
but the Honourable East India Company’s advocate would maintain 
such rank immorality ? The Directors who attended the debate must 
have been vexed enough to hear him slide into so imprudent au admis- 
sion. The Holy Alliance would blush to hear such doctrines. The 
Holy Inquisition, when it reigned in all its glory at Goa, never supported 
any thing so diabolical. If a demon were sent on earth to seek out some 
crime for which a nation was to be condemned, he could not devise 
a more frightlul one than that of a race of civilized conquerors dooming 
one hundred millions of their distant and submissive subjects, and their 
descendants, to eternal misgovernn)ent. 

“ De Lolme,” said Mr. Spankie, “ had stated that the establishment 
of a printing press in Constantinople would, ipso facto, overturn the 
government.” ' No dpubt : but does Mr. Spaukie mean to compare 

* This was an error of the teamed Serjeaut : De Lolme has stated no such thing. 
Wc thail enlarge un tlih f object hereafter.— Ku. 
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Lord Amk^nt to a Sultaki«-Cofi8or Adam to his Vi£ier*^iii^ GoUhclars 
and JudgM to Bashaws-^rour 8epoya to Janissaries,- and one liatidMd 
millions of English subjects to Turkish slaves ? And if he doea^ ca;h dny 
sta4esman^ Tory or Whig, wish to perpetuate such a system? ^^The 
liberty of the press and a free government,’' said Mr. Spankiei Might 
amalgamate together; but if it were united with an absolute govern- 
ment, it would speedily mildew and destioj its brother.''^*^ What does 
Mr,. Spankie mean by free and absolute governments ? Tliere are de- 
grees in both the.se system.s of rule. England is less free than America ; 
for, according to Mr. Spankie, though she admits of no slavery at home, 
she has nothing but slaves in llindoostan. France is lesi despotic than 
Austria, and Austria less despotic than Turkey. Pni.ssia is a desjwtism*— 
but still under Frederick the Great she enjoyed great liberty of discussion. 
Our slave colonies are despotisms — but they have their constitutions, 
laws, and free pres.scs. India, too, i.s called a despotism ; but the press 
was free to licentiousiics.-s, in the dangerous times of Warren Hastings; 
and, according to Mr. Spankie, during Lord Hasting-s’s administration. 

This advocate was not, however, satisfied with simple despotism, such 
as it prevailed in Prussia, or even in our slave colonies. He was 
fi)r a dt^siwtisin more unlimited than that which existed in the time when 
Burke told the Parliament, that the British rule in India was the most 
galling tyranny that had ever exi.sted on the face of the glohe; and that 
her protection was worse than all the irruptions of the Tartars and the 
Arabs. 

“A cargo of European clothing,” observed Lawyer Bosanquet, “would 
no more fit the persons, than our laws and maxims would suit the moral, 
political, and religious opinions of the people of India notwithstanding 
that oil the Sepoys are clothed in garments made in and seut out from 
England. Mr. Bosanquet seems to think that the natives of llindoostan 
are a curious race of animals — a .species of ouran-outangs, somewhat 
resembling man, but inferior to him in form and reason ; and hence he 
would domineer over them as herilMuen do over the brutes of the field. 
If we sjieak of curious races, however, who||»if there, after all, to be 
found an animal less like a man tlian your English lawyer, with his legal 
reason, and his artificial reason,* hi.s rusty stuff-gown, and his dusty 
ridiculous wig? These are the only human beings who do not In all 
tilings admit the prc-eininencc of reason, founded, not in law, but in 
truth ; and whom no clothes will fit hut silk gowns or robes of ermine. 

Mr. Bosanquet asserts, that “ not a single step can be taken in India 
without hazard and peril ; ” and, according to Mr. Spankie, “ we could 
not induce the people to feel an affection for our Government, nor to rise 
to take Up arms in its defence. The only thing we could hope,” said he, 
“ was to prevent them fn)ui taking arms against us.” This is a moit 
mdancholy prospect. It must be evident, inde^^ to all men, that no 
stnicturc ever rested iq)on a worse foundation. It is like those modern 
metropolitan houses of ours that arc built to stand for a few years, and 
then to overwhelm their inhabitants in tlieir ruins. ITie sooner we chaii^e 
a course so replete with weakness and danger, and follow Lord Hastings’s 
wise bfeps, the better ; lor there can be no root to any govemmeiif ptit 
in the good will and good opinion of the people. “ And the sttf^ 


1 Vide Lord Cuke, 12th Report. 
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M Ldn) Bacon has it, to prevent seditions is, to talce away the matter 
j fot if there be fuel prepared, it is bard to say whence the apark 
shall' come that shall itt it all on fire.*' > 

I You will rejoice to learn that the Marquis of Hastings has returned 
from Malta to England. All who know his gallant spirit and high ho* 
nour anticipate good from this event. Rest assured that no paltry motive 
of private interest, or want of niini8terial favour, of going to Ireland or 
going to Ihdia, will prevent this illustrious nobleman from cleaning his 
ebaraoter and name from the odious slur that has been cast upon it by the 
Court of Directors, and w'hicb, though so ably defended by Mr, Kinnaird, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Buckingham, Sir J. Doyle, and other liberals, (for these 
alone stood by him in the hour of trial,) still left mauy sceptical and pre- 
judiced minds in a state of doubt. Nor will any hope of obtaining 
power or pension from the Court of Directors prevent this high-minded 
statesman from manfully defending, in the face of this conntry and the 
world, that course which he and Warren Hastings pursued towards the 
Asiatic press, which long experience has proved so safe and useful, and 
which he advocated in liis answer to the Madras address, in language 
that will be remembered when his great military triumphs are either for- 
gotten or jumbled together with those of tyrants. 

God grant that your Memorial, recommending a free press in India, 
may be attended to by our good Sovereign. That it will, 1 have reason 
to hope, because Mr. Randle Jackson did, on the 4th of April 1821, in 
the face of the East India Company and the world, insist on Mr. Canning’s 
decided intentions to oppose the renewal of restrictions on the press; 
a determination quite worthy of the noble character of Mr. Canning's 
administration. I am, your sincere friend, ^ 

London, June 9, 1825. Leicester Stakiiope. 


CHINESE LITERATURE. 

To th40ttitor of the Oriental Herald. 

Siu, — In your Number for the present month, (June 1825,) there W'as 
inserted a notice of Remusat’s Cliincse Grammar, with the review of it, 
hy M. Klaproth. In that critique there are some general accusations 
brought against Dr. Monison's Chinese Grammar and Dictionary, and 
also against himself, as not having the “ smallest idea” of the two fkylcs 
In Chinese, wliicli M. Reinusat is said to have illustrated; and which 
M. Klaprotli asserts “form entirely different languages,** The proof of 
this is, that Dr. Morrison has incessantly confounded the two styles in 
his dictionary. 

There is nothing, I believe, more uninteresting to general readers, thap 
the verbal disputes M grammarians and lexicographers; and, therefore, 1 
shall not enter into a minute discussion of the question, but shall hazard 
assertion on the other side, which is, that Dr. Morrison, would not, t 
am sure, decline, in respect to Chinese, a fair examination, before com - 
pqtent judges, with our French and German friends, Remusat and 
M. j^proth. But in the present state of Chines^ liferjUiu'e ip Eur(^^ 
these judges are difficult to be found ; I, therefore, deem it a fffvolous 
and foolish thing for the “ Sjpalogues ** to ai^l each other in the spirit 
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of M. Klaproth’s critique. I agi'ee with Montucci (a Continental v'etfefan 
in Chinese philology) in the following sentiment: “ Every" individual 
engaged in tne study of Chinese, ought to profess obligation to his fellow- 
labouiers, and especially to those who have published works of some’ hsb 
before him.” Now, Dr. Morrison’s grammar was anterior to Remusat’s; 
and I dare say, however “mediocre” in its conception, it was not “ ut- 
terly useless” to him. 

1 approve not of that ultra feeling and expression, which condemns 
cither men or books that are “ faulty,” to utter worthlessness or useless- 
ness. Candid criticism will take into account an author’s object, and 
not censure him for not accomplishing what he never intended to do. 
Dr. Morrison’s object, in his grammar, was, to enable a man who thought 
in English, to express these thoughts in Chinese; and for that purpose 
the “ ancient style” was not a projier medium, and, therefore, he did 
not collect (piotations from ancient hooks. Candid criticism will, morc- 
overj^take into account an author’s circumstances when ho wrote. Dr. 
Aloriison’s grammar was compiled and sent out of bis liands in 1811, 
when he w’as but yet young as a Chinese student. But still, I hesitate 
not to say, that it contained more correct practical information concern- 
ing Chinese, than any grammar that had preceded it. Dr. Morrison 
has nowhere attempted to j)hilosophi/e about Chinese ; practical utility 
has always been his object : and, after lookingover M. Remusat’s gram- 
mar, I do not perceive any new ideas of iinpoitancc. Every thing that 
M. Renmsat has compiled and edited eoncerning Chinese, is most credi- 
table to his ncliolarship, accuiacy, and elegance. But liis productions 
are not “ faultless.” 1 eonld point out, in his (ihing-yuiig, a mis-lransla- 
lion of the Cliinesoiu the very first page, by wliieli t he sense of the para- 
graphs is entirely altered. And in tlie grammar, (which, as a whole, is 
a very good work of tlie Mnd, and, I think, an improvement on Dr. Mor- 
lison’s,) I can point out, after a hasty perusal, cases in which 31. Remusat 
has mistaken one word for another, of the same sound or pronunciation, 
as some Englishmen would mistake heir for oer, or toe for tow. [.See 
pages 50 and Uik] And in page I Hi there is a phrase Avhich, 1 believe, 
is utterly unknown in China, and imi^t have been “ fabricated” by the 
author. But notwithstanding these fault.s, “ mediocre” certainly in con- 
ception, I would by no meams pron iince the w’orks in wliich they are 
found “ utterly useles.s.’' 

However, not to dwell on these verbal matters, I would beg leave to 
remark, concerning the two styles called ancient and modern^ that I 
difter in opinion as to the propriety of these terms, both with the Royal 
Professor and the Aulic Counseilor, Mcssis. Remusat and Klaproth ; 
nor do I admit that tlioy “ torin entirely different languages.” ' 

Neither, again, do I admit, that “ Morri.son’s confounding” (blending) 
them in his dictionary, showed any ignorance of ^ subject. In proof 
of these my dissenting opinions, I* shall quote M.^emusat's statement 
contained iii the grammar, where this “ discovery” of two styles, con- 
stituting two entirchj different languages, is contained. M. Remusat 
says : 

** The rules of ancient style concerning the use of grammatical terms, 
and th6 relative posilton of words, which arc not formally treated in 
this second part (of the grammar) are generally applicable to modern 
style, inasmuch as they pertain to the genius of the CWoese language ; 
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and because, mjxed style is afthorized in many kinds of coraposiUon^ 
nud great nunibcr of pJiraseSy or speeches, taken or pnitated front 
aneien^ book^, ai:e, introduced into the vulgar tongue ; nifd at length, 
reciprocally, many vulgar terms have been admitted^ ovci^ into books 
where it w^s proposed to imitate the style of ancient composHicyiy 

Now, Sir, (f native Chinese authors thus mix and confound tjb^ ^yles 
in tlieir compositions, where is the utility of the great discovery made, 
by blnropeans, in separating them ? or how could a dictionary-writier, 
whose dnty it was to explain all sorts of words, be charged with igpprancc, 
l)eoause ho did not attempt to separate what the natives tnemselves 
blended ? 

Leaving, however, this topic, I deny that the words ancient andm^er^ 
convey a correct idea of the case ; the difference between tfie^ styles 
spoken of will, in my opinion, be better understood by considering the 
one as the style of grave literary composition^ and the other the co/- 
loquial stylcy reduced to writing. The Cliinese so distinguish tj^em, 
calling the first, “ wnnf an elegant literary style ; and the last, *^s)ihf 
ilie vulgar or common style of conversation. To blend these (not in a 
dictionary, where single words and phrases are to he explained, but) in 
the same composition, is considered bad taste ; just as an English stylo 
would be considered bad, which was halt poetry and half prose. 

Altliough M. Klaproth has chosen to write so severely, and, perhaps, 
uucaiididly, c oncerning the Chinese labours of Dr. Morrison, it is said, 
tliat he personally expressed himself to Dr. Morrison as having received 
considerable assistance from some parts ot bis dictionary. Of the truth 
of this I have no dou])t. 

Dr. Morrison went to China, hut with very few helps to the ^acquisition 
of the language. His first \Nork was the grammar, which was puldishcd 
before be bad decided on an uniform orthography for his dictionary. 
During the progre.ss of the dictionary, which extended to six quarto 
volumes, he published an octavo volume of Dialogues, Chinese and 
English ; and a small quarto, entitled, ‘ A View ot China for Philological 
Pui poses,’ containing an outline of chronology, Chineeo geography, 
festivals, religious tertos, and remarkable occurrences. In the chro- 
nological part, instead of copying from the Chinese chronological tables, 
in which they affect to give the very day of every occurrence for more 
tlian three thousand years back, he took their historical books, wdiich give 
the number of years of each leign, and, Irom a comparison ol these, 
made a comparative chronology lor general purposes, which should lead 
the mind to nearly the period in which the occurrences took place ; for 
ho has no faith in the perfect accuracy of ancient chronology. 

The chronology thus drawn up, differs slightly from the Chinese 
tables; on which account M. Klaproth, in a German work of his, has 
pronounced it utterly “/aZse,” aud altogclher “ wsefesi” Now, Sir 
for all useful purposifc in the history of mankind, approximations to chro- 
nological accuiacy, in reference to ancient dates, if not all that <le- 
sirahh?, la? there is every reason to believe, all that Is attainable. 
this exhibition of facts in behalf of Dr. Morris<»n, whose works do, I ^ 
convinced» contain more correct practical assistance towards the ^quisi- 
liui^ of Chinese, than is to be found in all the works of all fhe nations of 
Europe that have heretofore been piiuted,— I shall now conelpde, only 
e.xpFeAitng a hop© tl^at the ** Sinai oguea ” will cndeayoqr either to apiuse 
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Of edify with something good from China, instead of thread-bare and 
ifl-natufiijd ^ntesta about grammars and dictionaries.* j ^ ^ « 

A Well-wisher to Chinese Literature. 

We rejoice to see part of the original text of a Chinese author of 
celebrity, Mang-tszo, (or, as it lias been latinized, Mencius,) prifited aV 
the lithd^phic press in Paris, accompanied by a Latin translation, 
edit€«l by M. Julicn. Franciscus Noel, a Jesuit, published a translation , 
of this, and other classical books of the Chinese, at Prague, in 1711 ; 
from which, no doubt, as well from other stores supplied by the early 
Catholic missionaries, the present Sinalogues of France and Germany 
have derived much assistance. What is now presented to the public, is 
about one-fourth of the original work, which, it is presumed, will be con- 
tinued, as the last page of Chinese characters (the 64th) breaks oflf in ^ 
the middle of a sentence. The characters, which we suppose to be a fac- 
simile^ from some Chinese copy, are not so well formed as those in M. 
Remusat’s publications ; for the Chinese, like ourselves, have botli good 
and bad prwting ; and the copy from which these plates have been taken, 
is inferior, although it professes to be from the “ copper-plates ” of the 
College of Pekin ; which plates, by the way, we believe, have no ex- 
istence hut in the title-pages of Chinese books. M. Julieu s labours are 
dedicated to our countryman, Sir William Drummond, who, we sup- 
{) 08 e, has patronized it. 1'hus the study of Chinese in France appears 
to be patronized not only by the Frencli monarch, but also by English 
gcntlemeft; whilst in England it is neglected, both by our Governraept 
and by all the literary institutions in the land. It is curious enough to 
see the “incredulous English” (as M. Klaproth calls them) assisting our 
friends on the Continent, to realize their proml boast of high 8U|)eriority 
over usj whilst Englishmen, as be predicts, u ill, in future, be com- 
ptdled to go even from Cliina to Paris, “ in order to raise themselves to 
the height ^vhich the Fr<‘iuhmen occujiy.” We hope we sliall not be 
“ compelled” to do so; but rather, that C’liinese literature, in England, 
will receive such countenance and aid as to render so long a voyage un- 
necessary. At all events, we shall endeavour to cherish tlie best wishes 
for the success of the promoters of C'liinese literature in Paris, as well as 
tdse where ; and wc congratulate M. J alien on the success of his first 
essay, without pledging ourselves to consider it faultless or infallible. 


1 Permit rat 'to pvt you a golden a|H)thegra of the (hinc;© ; wishing to ascer- 
tain from our now discoverers, whetJier it he in the ancient or nHxlern style : 

\m 2H03 5180 526 9453 i803 4693 
K gae ke che sm;~gal jiu; 

1891 10912 46 3 526 9153 10912 5180 
E Isih jin che sin; — tsih ke. 

“ By love-sell’s heart; — love men ; 

By rcprovc-men’s heart reprove seff." 

Or freely thus : 

Whh the same feeling of toudorness that you cheri&h towards yourselfy. 
regard ol^er men; and with the same .severity that you censure other mew», 
censure yourself. 

Or ibu*> more briefly;-— Let 

4693 S180 12195 9955 
Jin ke yih te : t, e. 

“ Men and self exchange places.” 
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LORD AMHERST’ Sf ABD»B OF PATRONAGE IN THE CAFE' OF 
, I , DOOroR ABEU 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, ' ' 

SfR,-^In tlie preseiit ffittered state of the Indian press, yQi|> be 
well aware of the impossibility of bringing to the notioe of our }ioROUi;ablo 
master^ at Leadenha|i-street, through that medium, instances thftj; 
of injustite and abuse of patronage by the local GoverninenU, there- 
fore hope that your valuable publication may be the means of calling 
the attention of the Directors of Indian affairs, to one of the most dagraut 
instances that Has come under my notice, in the course of a tolerably long 
period of service in the Bengal army. 

Ort rtfeiTing to the orders of the Governor-General in Council, dated 
30lh December last, you will find the appointment of Mr. Assistant- 
Surgeon Clarice Abel to the situation of Apothecary-General, the 
lucrative appointment that a member of the medical list, under rank 
of Surterinfendiiig-Surgcon, can hold. One would, therefore, imagine 
that this appointiiient would be granted to surgeons of tolerable standing, 
as a re^vard for long and faithful sen'ices performed in situations of less 
emolument. The gentleman now selected to fill the situation, is an 
Assistant-Surgeon, almost the junior on the Bengal list ; has been little 
above a year in the country, and has n<»t performed a day s general duty; 
but, from the eve of his landing, has been attached to the present Go- 
vernof-Geaeral as personal surgeon, the salary of which appointment is 
inferior opiy to that of the situation now conjoined with it. The selec- 
tion of so young an Assistant-Surgeon is a serious reflection on the Bengal 
medical esfabiishment, which they deeply feel, and undoubtedly do not 
merit, and vliich, T am conlident, the Court of Directors, V'hen aware 
of, will not permit to hnng over them, but refuse to sanction the nomina- 
tion. No one can for a monient doubt, but that there do exist, among 
the hundred Surgeons on the list, many individuals well qualified to fill 
the situation of Apothecary-General, who, during periods of sei^ice vary- 
ing from fifteen to twenty-four years, have, by indefatigable exertion in 
the performance of their duties, well merited such a reward of their past 
services. Supposing that the Couit of Diiectors were willing to sanction 
the ap()ointment of an Assi .tant-Surgeon to this situation, I would ask 
any one who knows the Bengal army, if there is no one among 172 As- 
sist ant-Surge^ons, «‘nior to Doctor Abel, who has sened his honourable 
masters in a manner to deserve such a mark of their favour? 

The Governor-General, by his present selection, casts a painful reflec- 
tion not only on the service in general, but on individual character, by bis 
neglect of individual claims. The Aj)othecary-General is the head of a 
detachment consisting of three full Surgeons, and several Assistants, all of 
w'hom are senior to the gentleman now holding the superior appointment. 
Two of these three full Surgeons have been a considerable period of years 
^ in the department, in charge of the depots of Agra and Cawnpore ; a 
third ha& lately been ap}><>inted to that at Dacca. From the nature of 
their appointments, these gentlemen appear to have undoubted claims to 
fill the superior situation ; their serving under their present junior superior 
is an anomaly in the medical branch of the services By a reference to 
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former lists, it will be observed how different a selection our late Governor- 
General twice made for this very situation : on both occasions,^ an old 
Surgeon, senior to both tlmsc holding ebar^^ depots, was 

selected. The giving of the few lucrative appointments, jj^ually held by 
Surgeons on this establishnjcnt, to A^sistant^, and tlie most junior of these, 
appears to la? a voiy impolitic inca.surc, in as iar as it removes that spur 
to afetive exertion in the earlier periods of service, — the prospga^ofeye^Hu- 
ally succeeding, through merit, to these honourable and 
appoihtments. Were the present Apothecary-General to be sele.pted^j|9 
fill the vacancy that is now about to occur in the Medical 
would supersede few more individuals than he already has, and. the 
nation could hardly offend in a greater degree the members of the 
establishment. 

There is another ground on which this appointment is objMtWBible, 
being in contravention of the positive orders of the Court ot Directors 
relative to pluralities of appointments. The combination of the appoint- 
ments of Military Secretary to the Governor-General and Cominander- 
in-Chief, when these high situations are vested in one individual,-— <hat of 
the Secretary to the Military and Clothing Boards, all of which were 
separated by express orders of the Couit, — do not aj)pear so objection- 
able ns that of Surgeon to the Governor- General, and Apothecary- General, 
two of the most lucrative appointments at this Presidency. These appear 
incompatible, from the circumstance, that the Governor- General resides 
the greater part of the week at Barrackpore, sixteen miles distant from 
the Honourable Company’s Dispensary, where the regulations of the 
Govenunent require the Apothecary-General constantly to be present, I 
have strong reason to believe, that, in addition to these situKtions,- tha 
Inspectorship of Opium is already, or about to be given, to the same 
gentleman. 

In penning the above lines, I have been influenced by no personal feel- 
ing of disappointment, not having even proposed myself as a candidate 
for the appointment ; but solely by a wUh to prevent further instances of 
misplaced patronage of the local Qovernment, — unjust and degrading to 
a highly honourable and useful branch of the Honourable East India 
Company's service. 

An Old Suroeott* 

Bengali January ^ 


NOTE OP Tllf EDlTOn. 

Wc have only to add to thU e<posiurc our sincere hope, that all and ertry 
similar caSe ol the unjust ctertiou of patronage, to favour {lersonal fnends aod 
depthfidentH at thv expense of louej scr\itudi-, i-xpi-rieuce, and merit, will be com?* 
muniosted to us from all tlie I'n sideiicies of India. The pages of the Ori^tat 
Herald ullLIx* always open to such communications, when coming to asAutnen- 
tlcut«<l by we real name and address of the writer, as a guarantee for the •ecumey 
of the facts. 
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Htcntp ON LAW ANU LAWTBUS. 

N"' 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

June 9, 

SiA,*— My venerated acquaintance, Granville Sharp, baa recorded) in 
an eminent instance, the versatility of the English Bar, which allowed 
that juatly-celebrated advocate, Dunning, to maintain, ai legal, tlie 
claims of a British slave-holder, only a few short months after he had 
been counsel for a negro slave. On that more honourable occasion, bold- 
ingup in the Court Mr. Sharp's book on * The Injustice and dangerous 
Tendency of tolerating Slavery in England,’ the then eloquent advocate 
of freedom had indignantly exclaimed : “ I will maintain in any place, 
and in any Court of the kingdom, that our laws admit of no such pro- 
perty.” Mr. Clarkson records, as “the result of the trial,” that the 
jury pronounced the plaintiff not to have been the property of ^e defend- 
ant, several of them crying out. No property ! no property /” 

You, also, have had too just an occasion to regret (p. 737) “the per^ 
verting influence of legal habits,” discovered in a late striking contrast 
between an “ advocate” and “ a man and that 7na», to be looked^ for, 
unless strangely out of place, only among those who are nobly conspiring « 
to “ let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke. ^ Such a man, 
though detained, for a moment, by a supposed professional etiquette, 
among mere lawyers, that servttm pecus^ was born to be foremost in ano- 
ther tMsemblagc, such as an eastern sage has well described leaders 
of the pecrple by their counsel, and by their knowledge of learning mert 
for the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions, honour^ in their 
generations, and the glory of their times.” 

That a man, illustrious, without the herald’s “ slender help to fame, 
and whose advancement no King or Chancellor can retard, for it depends 
not on the/a6ric of his gown, should appear eager to be heard “ in sup- 
port of the necessity and policy of the regulation,” which, while it checM 
the intellectual progress of the NatWl, makes every Briton rmdfent in 
British India as really a slave as tffose his protegh, worthy of his sena- 
torial eloquence, the Catholic of Ireland, or the Negro of the West Indies, 
is passing strange. Yet it is by no means strange that common wr- 
jeants (not such as Mr. Denman) should have been desirous that the fiw 
press of England might record a B^rougham* s professional hostility to the 
free press of India, and the apologies which his ingenuity would 8U|;gest, 
for arguments he could not have prostituted, in behalf of British Oriental 

Cicero would have supported “ the , necessity and policy of 
th^ yegulations’^ of VerreSy iustead of leaving the task to Hoi|^n8iu8, had 
a retainer been profferred from the late Preetor of Sicily, before an appli- 
cation could arrive from the plundered province, cannot now be deter- 
mined. Yet the Roman forum appears to have allowed to advocates a 
selection, more favourable to consistency than the practice of the English 
bar, which was early distinguished by the Sat^ic skill of JJ^J^king . I « 
worse appear the better reason.” Thus in Thei^omplainiofConscienp€y 
published by Bishop Percy, from an old ms. {Relics w. 289,) 
thm describes her reception among the gentlemen of the long robe allud- 
ing,' probably, to a CoUrl still jwpularly called by that name . 

Oriental Herald^ Vot. 6. ^ 



j j4 Sttpersession 6f the Engineer^ 

" Then did I remember, and cali to my minde, j 
H ie C^urt of Conscience, where dnce I did ‘sit; ^ 

Not doubting but there I some favor should find, 

i-'or my name and tJie place agreed i4oe fit^ . 

liul there of iny purpose I fayled a whit, . . , 

For thou^die the jiul<(e us’d my name in everye commiwion, 

The lawyers \Mth their quillets wold get my dismiSSiOir. 

Tlien ^^>stmmstel•-hall was noe place for me * ' 

Good Lord ! how the lawyers began to a.Hscmble, 

And fearfull they were, lest there 1 shold bee ! 

The silly poore clarkes begun for to Iremlde : 

Soe they gave me some money m) charges to beare, 

Ikt swore me on a booke 1 must ne\er come there. 

Sir Tliomas More w rote bis Utopia about 1.516, and evidently deign- 
ed to record his ow n opinions, which are those of no careless observer, ip 
describing the imaginary commonwealth. “ They have,” says his Raphe^l 
Hythoiiay, “ no lawyers among them ; for they consider them as a sorX 
of people whose profession it is to disguise matters, and to WTCSt thp 
laws ; and thercfoie they think it is luucli better that every man should 
plead his own cause, and trust it to the judge.” It should be recollected, 
that the Utopian judge was not made out of an attorney-general, nor 
raised to judicial authority fiom any other station, as the reward of 
courtly coinpliances. 

Sir Matthew Hale entertained a view' of thi.s subject, which sonae 
aspiring lawyer may Chteem almost as absurd as that judge’s marvellops 
.folly of witch-fndingt (p. 693.) Yet by yourself and many of., yoiu 
readers the following will be received as redeeming passages: — “^if 
saw a cause W'as unjust,” says Bishop Burnet, {Life 1682, p. 143,) “ be 
for a great while would not meddle further in it, but to give liis advice 
that it was so. If the parties, after that, would go on, they w’ere to seek 
another counsellor, for he would assist none in acts of injustice.” Then, 
after remarking his caution not to decline a cause hastily, on its first un- 
favourable appearance, and thus prejudice an applicant, his biographer 
remarks that “he pleaded with the same sincerity that he used in the 
other parts of his life, and used to say, * it was as great a dishonour as a 
man w as capable of, that for a little money he was to be hired to say or 
do otiierwise than as he thought.’ ” 

Thus Sir M. Hale appears to have exhibited the practical influence of 
the religion he professed, though he degraded Chris tiamty by making it 
“ part and parcel of the law” of any land. 

N. L. T, 


SUPKHSKSSION OF THK KNGINEIRS BY OTHER BR.^NCHES 
OF THK INDIAN ARMY. 

7o the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,— My last letter to Candidus remaining unanswered^ I bo^ Id 
•olfoit your attention to the accompanying statements, which were tnuMh 
mitted to me by an intimate friend. T hey need no comuefit; 
with them convictaon to the most prejudiced mind. Charity wmilC in- 
duce one ta hope Ibat even Ctndidus may be coneinced of his etierfd 
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hy (if Amy. 

I have already sh(>ini Siiv* ba^|;w senior 

officers of the corps of Bombay Engineers are in promotion, those of the 
Madras corps are so, and of the Bengal corps worse. I have 

asked of Candi&us, when it is probable that the third Captain of the 
Engineer Corps can reasonably expect to be promoted to a majority ? but 
Caiididus is dumb. 

I shall now, with your leave, tell Candidus, tliat if he will take up 
some of his favourite old India Directories, he will find, that not many 
years since there was no promotion among the field-officers of the Bombay 
Engineers for a period of fourteen years. During the whole of that long 
time, the senior Captain remained at the head of the list. Will Can- 
didas produce a similar instance from the rest of the army ?' 

But if Candidus would rather inquire into the number of vacancies by 
death qnd retirement, during the last thirty-five years, among the field 
officers of the Bombay Engineers, he will find, that two have retired and 
four died,' making an average of one step in six years. Now, Sir, the 
third Captain is forty-four years of age ; so, that in eighteen years to 
come, at the advanced period of life of sixty-two years, he may have a 
chance of a majority ! ! 

It will be seen by the qnnexed statement, that all of the officers on the 
list of the season 1797, excepting one, are now Lieutenant- Colonels - 
Commandants, or Lieutenant-Colonels commanding regiments ; and may 
therefore retire from the service with an annual income of 450f. and 
375/. : w^ile the Engineers are obliged to toil on; and at the expiration 
of eighteen years, the third Captain will then only have a chancG ot 
Major’s pay of 270/. per annum. If the Engineer officer loaves a widow, 
she will be equally unfortunate. — A part of her husband’s net j^ay of hl§ 
rank, without reference to his length of service, is her only portion. 

One word more, and I have done. Whenever the backward rank oi 
the Engineer Corps has been mcutioiied to the good people of the East 
India House, the reply has always been, that the superior pay and allow- 
ances of the Engineer Corps make amends tor the loss of rank, Candidus 
asserts the same. 

To prove how egregiously Candidus is in error, I sliall desire him to 
inquire the lowest rate of pay and allowances received by any one of the 
infantry officers of the season 1797. He will find it tn be 1200 rupees 
a month, the pay of a Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a reguneiit ; a|id 
1100 rupees the Major’s pay. If Candidus will also inquire the amount 
receivdd by the senior Captain of Engineers, of the same season of 1797, 
who is now the executive officer in tlie southern division ot Guzer^t, he 
will discover that his pay, and allowances of every description, and then 
only when he has w'orks in hand, do not amount to more than 780 rupees 
a month. When there are no public works, in progress, he ohly receives 
250 rupees a month ! ! 

The contrast might be pushed further, by comparing the Engineei 
officers with the officers of 1797, in command of garrisons, stations, field 
fionces, and on the general staff; but enough has been said to prove how 
utterly unfounded in truth are the assertions Candidus, and the other 
of the Engineer Corps. 

^ Jbftked’irwud of mine has said, that proof only hardens thn heart ot 
Phaiaohi I should be sorry to have to bad an opinion nf tht modem 
I 2 




SuperBession qf the Engineers, j-c. 

nl .1,!} [ ' I .Miiri v' -i 

^ it U, ib ladueeHthoise iHooAiiiiBLbla Di|ect<inUi)WMhdaM|ce 

offi(Mr9 of the three Engineer Corps, which they jprtiTjliiffy'’ 
patronise"; and to solicit the attention of the Honourable Court td fhS 
details and urgent solicitation to augu^ent the corps^ them 

by the local (^ternments in India. 1 

Il^VEetlSAfTOR.^ 

I^ertl^ April 12, 1825. 


LiAVpl* ^he liutvlying Cadets of the Season of 1797, on the effective Strength of tlie 
Botnbay diriny In the year 1824, showing the unprecedented Supersession of 
t|ie jBnginoers by every other Branch of the Service. 
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Hnliert Drummond . 


iA. Wilson . . . 

: ; 

Christopher Hodgson 
T. F. Dyson . . . 

Tbomai^ Dickinson . 

B.W. Scaly . . . 
H.Tovey . , ♦ , 
K. W. Sluildham . 
Kingston Kgan . . 
‘Isaac Kinnerstey . 

John Mayne , . . 

Francis Staunton . 
dohn Hides . . . 
John Hawlyins . . 

X>Avid Campbell 
Williaiu Grant , . 
Charles F.Itwoud , . 
‘DsAanootte f . . 

William Tocker. . 


Regimenta] Ranks in 1634. 


Captain of Engineers .e 


Lieut, -Col. Com. of Cav. 
Lient.-Col. of Infantry . 
Lieot.-Col. Com. of Inf. 

Sen. Licut.-Col.of Artil. | 
Lieut.-Col. Com. of I of. 


'Captain of Engineers . 

Lieut.-Col. Com. of Inf. 
Lieut.-Col. of Infantry , 
Lieut.-Col, of Infantry . 
Lleiit.-Col. of Infantry . 
Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . 

Licut.-Col. of Infantry i 

LieuC-Cok of Infantry. I 
Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . 
Captain of Engineers J 

Lieut.-Col. of Infantry , 
Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . 
Major of Infantry , . 

Lieut.-Col. of Cavalry . i 

Ueut.-Col. of Infantry / 


On duty at Surat, of which 
garrison, the eommand*- 
ing officer, Lieut.-Col, 
Whish, of the Artillery, 
is a much junior Cadet, 
and arrived in India two 
years after him. 
Brigadier of the 1st l^aai. 
On furlough. 

Brigadier of the 1st Cla.S8. 
Conimis. of Stores, Grand 
Arsenal. 

Brigajlicr of the 2d Class. 
On duty at Bombay, the 
Commandant of which 
rarrison, Lieut. Col. 
Sandwith , came into the 
Service after him. 

On cuDimand . 

On furlough. 

Quatcrm.Gcn.oftbe Army 
Commanding at Deetsa.' 
{Military Paymaster €ev^ ' 
Deputy l^arterin,'!Cieii,.i 
j Poonah Division, ' j 
jCommauding at XbiU^« 
nuggar. '' 
iSickWe. ■ ' !m’1 

Detained on duty in Engr 
laud. ^ 

Comtpanding I^th Ee^ ' 


lOa furbuglik; ' << 

De^ 4di„,Gtijer|rti,^ 

o.it 




i? W fwm tbrorigio^ mii 

a coUpIe of years, under a guahiutee, afterwards bl5d4 good by I 
tlieir army rank w.'ts to be preserved to them. 
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ori^ioa} uumtep, hv. 
the EDgihtert JpAVO^ w 
recoverable 


le original nuii(iber 


twice — j--- 

of fieU-offioort, by Krhich 


not an officer om hert^ Wthcr 
branch sefvfci has 

been superseded. • 
)isplayinK a creation of nine 
field officers, by which all 
ranks of the Infantry were 
promoted, an^ thoi^9f thc 
I Engiiie^rs superseded. 

I Display inif, unitedly, an excess 
' of two and a half times' the 
original number of. fi^ld of- 
ficers, by wKluh' tne^’Enyi* 
neers have , h^n ^ itr^p^fcr- 
ably fj upersedd. ' ’ 

TT if./ '-,1 } * ' 


DISTINGUISHED TRAITS OF 


INDIAN CORRESPOT^to^^li^.' 


It lias b«en asserted, both in the House of Commons and 
of Proprietors at the India House, that no person m India had MVjmt 
rcason^to apprehend danger from expresswg ns 
temperately, to Uio individuals m authorUy there. SuPtsnw^Ww 
nagStcllj indeed, wheifacting as Chief Justice in the 9?'"^ 

LV wdnf Still farther, and asserted that he had ^ 

"ommunity so free and fearless a. Uiat of India; adding i that no man 
had any thing to fear from the expression of hifi sentitpentf jpi 
net Hint he thought beet. That thU state of things is desirable, we faUy 
admit * hut that it ever existed in India, we as plainly ■ , 

e^ieit'upSn air the correspondtyice that pajses 

Provinces and the Capital, as '«“ ** " ra ie 

letters put iato the Indian Porteolhee are maebed on the 
taiiJW‘Wr-»theffrrittt, Which is ascertaiged hy the P<^i^W.eW^“ 
the servant Whd tabes it there for despatch, (there ^‘“8 
p«m»<m a»4nEngiandrnor boxes ibr dropping in Jel^ -.S! W, 

mdeT”* We have before us. at the present moment, a J®*^^®** ?”} 
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hAvjinK on tbo outside, above the sea,!, the name, rank^ and^ residehce^ ot 
: gp that any one o^ the Government’i se^ahUji thirbu^ ^liose 
ban()g fl^e letter might patw, could determine fmin if, at !^0hM’Ae 
person Ranted was a contributor to this work; atid ir hlbgefebikl 
ments ,wei|'e known to be liberal, we have no hesitatiibn Ih Our 

belief, that many of those Government servants would have little kCriiple 
in opening the letter, and, if objectionable, preventing its feHtihing its 
destination. The only way to avoid the liability to this is, for corres- 
])ondent8 in India to address their letters under cover to friends or rela- 
tives in England, with in8tnK‘tif)ns to have them forwarded to us at the 
pfaco of publication here. Some of our friends in India Itave alr^dy 
adopted this plan, with perfect safety and success ; and we hope to see 
it become general. As we have received a great many letters of this 
description lately, and shall no doubt soon receive more, wc select one of 
the ghorteat and least easy to be traced, from a mass in oiir possession : 
assuring the writer and his friends, as well as all others who may follow 
ithe example, that the most scrupulous attention shall be paid to their 
wishes, and their confidence inviolably respected. The letter is as 
follows : — 

My OJEAkSiu, — I have authoii/ed iny brother to send you a letter, on the 
subject of some ‘>trange things going on in this quarter. As one of your bid 
supporters, when the Caicctta Jot iinai, was in hf^ing, T feel satisfied that tlie 
information will he acceptable, and yon may rely upon its correctuess in every 
respect. I am no volunteer for warh/rJorn; and the author of a Memonal has 
lately been 'suspended : therefore, it is my wish that you should not publish the 
letter itself, but give the substance of it, as information that may be relied on, 
from a corespondent on the spot. 

My baiidwnting would b<; known immediately; therefore, it had bettor not 
he shown to any one. That you aie doing good by tailing the public attention 
to Indian alhurs, no one with common sense can deny: and the late Arrange- 
ments and derangements at Calcutta, will aftbrd ample scope for observation. 
Tell tlie good people at liome, tliat a weik tbivernor-fJeneral may, in a few 
years, lose the brightest jewel in the llritish I'rown. All are iiitere.sted, as 
there 19 Scarcely ti family in England unconcerned, in some measure, with India. 

Relieve me, my dear Sir, yours, faithfully. 

« « • 

P. S,— T always receive your Work here ; but 1 have requested my brother to 
lake It in also, and send iito me, to avoid ileiay. 

Our correspondent will see that we have made the best use of his in- 
ftirmatidn, without suffering any thing to escape which might betray lum. 
(n that free and happy country in w'hich he resides, where, according 
to Sii;, Francis Macnaghten, men are o|)en and fearlesa, becauee they 
really have nothing to apprehend from speaking or wTiting freely, the 
Thetb writing a Memorial tr> the Government, and sending it through the 
rcyuhir channels— the constituted authorities — is sufficient to canne mn 
omcoi- tb l» stis|>ended ; and the refusal of an editor to deliver up the 
nanre of his corn*spondent would lie deemed snfficient to warrant his 
banislirhent. We are not, however, quite so much ensiawd irf England ; 
and, therefore, our Indian friends may send m their aulhentiCatad tom- 
municJitfons freely, giving tw their names and prooli itttjoilfidencer When 
the Courtof Directors— Chaiftnan, Deputyf and all-^>^all eati in vain for 
ths lof iny 'of «ur infomiatiiti, iiApia 
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iheir diiiguife, unless the consent of the parties themselves he first given 
to us in writing: for that purpose, If the Directors find, it disa^able to 
have tho people of ?pgland too mihutelv acquainted Wiin their^ ^tftors, let 
them thai^ theic faithful slave, Mr. Adam, who removeri the i^reedoih of 
discussion from witldn the raugc of his own ears, in order thfit those of 
his Iloaaurable Masters might be more frequently regalfed \vith fts pleas- 
ing sounds. 


RRMtHKABLE ORIGIN OF AN INDIAN TOMMANDBR-IN-CHIK#. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, May 22, 1825. 

In the ‘ East India Military Calendar/ (xi.92,) I observed a short 
article on “ the late Lieutenant-General Giles Stibhert/’ This broiight 
to my recollection some |)articulars, with which I have long he«n ac- 
quainted, respecting the rise of that dlstinguishc'd oflicer from the 
yrowid-fonr of society, whence some in every age have felicitously 
aspired to govern men and guide the atate.’^ The records of the ser- 
vice in British India, both civil and military, are not destitute of such 
examples ; yet what I am about to relate is, perhaps, as remaf^tRhle as 
any w’hich have occurred : 

A gentleman, who has been deceased nearly half a century, but witli 
W'hom, in my boyish days, I was intimately ac()uainted, was once tra- 
velling in Kent, w'hen he called at the house of a Baronet of his acquaint- 
ance. He was from home, but his chaplain, who was also the minister 
of the parish, invited my friend to dinner. As they proceeded to the 
parsonage, the clergyman requested a lad, in a labourer’s frock, to jump 
into a ]X)nd, by which tliey were passing, to procure some fish. This 
service lie performed with marked agility, while tlie clergyman wm ex- 
pressing to Mr. Whatley, for that was my friend’s name, his opinion of 
the boy’s fitness for something better tlian his present employment of 
working in a hop-ground at four-pence per day. On this suggestion, 
Mr. W. hired him, and subsequently recommended him as a servant to 
his brother, Mr (hsrrge Whatley, a friend and corres[)ondeQt of Dr. 
Franklin, and for many years treasurer of the Foundling Hospital. 
This gentleman had been a consul in the MecUterraneau, and a merchant 
in that trade, 'rims he liad occasionally Streiglite Captain.s among his 
visitors. To one of these our young adventurer, who had, no doubt, 
already felt the ambition of an aspirant, prevailed on his master to 
recommend liira, and he made two or three voyages to the Mediterranean 
as Captain’s servant. He then applied to bis late laaater, requesting his 
assistance to go out to lodta, having learned that he was a friend of 
Colonel Clive, to whom Mr. George Whatley kindly wrote a letter of re- 
commendation. Colonel Glive told the applicant that ho could only 
give him a musket, but that be should have his eye upon him. Such 
appears to have been the introduction of Giles Stibbert to Bengal, of 
whose army he was, in 1784, if not eaiher, Commander- in-Cbief. 

This introduction to India was, firobaWy, about when Clive was 
iW|iidl[f^vaneiog in military reputation* It is also no improbable con- 
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jecture^ that the battle of Plaasey, fought June 23, 1757, imght afiord 
our young soldier some occasions to distinguish himself. His adTance« 

tMho Caltttdat^ 

at Bnnkj^re, in ITi^l, afb^ittalion of Jiutive which “ he 

command^ in 1763 at the siege of Patna, where he was wounded,” 
and at the battle of Buxar, (1764,) he commanded the left wing of 
tl^e > .^*1 kad become Major “ in 1765,” when he:‘< bieaie^ add 
csJpWM .C^V,oar, then considered the strongest fortress in Indii^', tiad< 
th'^. gradually rose to the command of the Bengal armyil'i tHeil* 
becatnp Mmor-General in 1783, and, in 1796, Lieutenant'^eneraiji 
** adds the Calendar ^ “ on the conclusion of the war^ aad: 

several years* residence in England, much respeeWd by hig* 
acmj^tancca.” 

Ifiot, I trust, should one of his surviving acquaintance look .npon'' 
thjg page, will that respect be abated by an anecdote related in the 
family where J gained all my information as to the early history t of this 
forti^n^te soldier. The first five hundred pounds which he. coidd acquire 
in jndia, heimmediately remitted for the support of his mother, now, by 
the d^atb of, her husband, his step-father, become a widow; a fine 
expression of filial piety, deserving to be admired when military fame 
•hall, have become obsolete ; when, as the heaven-taught of Judah 
iwcq^ly,s^, men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spcaig into, pruning*! looks ; neithcr^shali they learn war any more.” 

^ BioGKAyiiicrs^ 


i:iEIE LOVE THAT GROWS WITH YEARS, 

Thcrp, is, there is a love 
' All change and chance above, 

And doubts and fears, 

Tlmt scorns the winter wind, 

And fortune’s turns unkind. 

And grows with years. 

This love, with eagle pride, 

Disdains the mountain side, 

And builds its nest 
In lliosehigh master-minds 
Which no iigiit changing winds 
Or clouds molest. 

And oil those golden heights, 

Wliere Passion's self delights 
His wings to wave, 

I.ove Sits in changeless joy, 

Nor (fears the dnrmg boy ’ 

The mighty grave I 

This, this is love ! — and tliey 

Who never feel its sway, ‘ 

Who never prove 
Tlje Wiss of living but for one,— 

To all forms else as cold as stone,— 

Can never love I - . 
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Tji^iintemg'<6nci^ frdrti India, public and private, dunng 
m6oth, liari'ftllly] confirmed the gloomy awicipations mthe^b^roigw 
the! result of tlib warin -which we are unfortunately Qnga|^tf.''.^1ijr A'e' 
latest acochinte^'^hen the season for active operations was VWl ov^,'. Jt' 
ajipeared that rto effectual impression had been made upon 
afteraiThbloyettrof itctlvfe hostilities, with an immense Sacrifice of 
money, not to say of reputation, in which we have been grievbild suub/&. 
How much the political aspect of affairs has been injured thrduffllbat 
India, can only be guessed at, during the present suppi^ion of int^lli- 
geiioo and of public discussion, from the hints occtwionalljr of 

insarrectioha in- the interior, tlio cause, extent, or object of wljfcn 
volved in' mystery. That tl»e reader may judge for himself, iy^ »(iml 
give as brief and clear an abstract as possible, and begin with a‘ ^hVhta 
letter, .which'eontairis'several interesting particulars:*— . , j V 

1 have a friend just arrived from Rangoon, whose verbal statemenU j^t 
reiterate the complaints with which every letter and com in unkalSoh teems. 
His description oi Raugoou and the country about has eit<mi8bed*^as>iWeH-at 
delighted me. He speaks in raptures of its beauty, calls it the Eden of India. 
It is, he says, one continuous garden of I mils, and sweets and (lowers. The pine 
Is not only finer in appearance, but more delicious in flavour, than any he ever 
tasted,— ainl none mure competent to judge. He has, during a residence of 
twenty-throe years, seen as much of I ndia as moat men ; and althUhgii he had niMO 
every arrangement for a return to England, to enjoy the pleasure of revisiting 
home, curiosity and an innate love of research induced him to^un over to Rangoon, 
The jack he described as being nearly two feet long : they have also a fruit, to 
which they gave the name of “ maugoe plum,'* which none of them had seen 
in any other part of India. 

The Natives he describes as a more robust and muscular race than any he had 
seen, although a material change for the worse was perceptible latterly, 
our own troops, they appeared emaciated, exhausted, and quite tired of the thing ; 
and he is confident, that under good mauagcinent, we migbtjhavc had the whole 
country on our side before this time : while, on tive contirary^ every unwise mea- 
sure was adopted, every thing done hi keep Ihofe ei^mmies, which precipitation 
had made so. For instance: on finding a disposiUou on the part of a fevy of 
the Native men (for the villages were left full of old Woh^n and children) to 
return to their homes and village*, a represetttation- wa* made to the General 
C'ominaudant, of the propriety of endeavouring to' conciliate them. This wa» 
effected, confidence quickly establidicd, and little contiguous shops sprung upby 
degrees in every direction. This was wise, and thmild bath been encouraged ; 
but It was not in keeping with the blind policy which had itial’ked so mar y other 
ill-featured measures, and a tux was levied oue.ve 7 iman (so offeiiding) furolsh- 
ing supplies of beef, poultry, eggs, breavl, vegatablesv to.wur. famishing soldiers 
and sick ! ! Really it appears too monstrous} Init, in manv instances, the folly 
was carried further. The etall tax, not altogether eljPfcting the object of driving 
the supplies away, seizures were made of bullocks, on pretext they were not the 
vendor’s properly, and, prob pudor! this vexatious system carried on till not a 
shop or man remained. He describes the whole Unc,of conjluct as one of mis- 
management, and wishes the rich harvest the Cui^iander-in-Cliief will reap 
from the cain|)aign, were about to be gathered in by one mofp desemng of it. 


ling 

friend tells me, that the searcii lor ireasiire »ec ou <'/ 

Chief, signal for all bauds j and while they were digging and opewmg 
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»Wtc iJ4 every directioD, upder the pagoda,-^above, all Je$tructi0n au 
Jiavoo* . , , 

WAey. Mpeet to find a considerable quantity, whea they sncceetA in] 
tbe tiaairfd city, wUere it is said to he buried m masses bcacath the pa^-oda, 
w^se Aacred cavcnis ucver yield it up, unless now and then a block be raviabed 
thebckr by some sad sacrilegious baud, as expert as that of our g^rave-hakatiug 
resurirectiou-ineii. ® 

llie Company are still hiring ships for six months certain, which ioakf as 
though they anticipated a continuance of the stale of things. You know the 
of bullocks about CalcutM. A Mr. Oliver has contracted with Ghvernment 
to dt*}iver them at Rangoon at 12.*^ rupees per head ! and it 5s expected he \iill 
|tut iteake money by the contract. This leads to gome idea of the expense off this 
iU-<tonduct«d war, wheu a hullotk, which, 1 imagine, costs to about eight to ten 
jri^pees to a man who takes quaiititic-, cannot be delivered at 12o rupees with 
profit. 

^y'(^ sulyoin another extract, which is taken from a private letter from 
Tijaui, dated 30th of January la.st : — 

The imiwrtanceoflhc Burmese war is not appreciated at home. It is. however 
a subject of deep interest, whether considered lu a public or private point of view. 

ait kept m a constant state of excitation here, bv the important occurrences 
rtaiiy taking plaCc. We have an officer now living, wlu) left Ranroort otily 
twflve daya ago^ suffenng from scurvy and bowel-complaint, He statea the 
slaughter among ouc oftuers, lu the affairs of stockades, to have been dreadful iu 
of December, especially to tlic King's 13th regiment 
ur T 60 t. I havi; also a most deplorable account from an old friend of more than 
t^nt^ yehM standing, a Hngadier, who states the privation of the troops, 
officen, wid men, to be too great for endurance through another rainy season. 

The extreme misery and want the troops have undergone, has reduced their 
bfldily strength so, that thev are become iiicapahleof underguingqgaiu what they 
Ime uunc. Until about the lireit of tins moiitli, they were Iceding on bad bread 
rice, aiid decayed salt beef; sinking under bowel complaints, fever, and 
icnrvy, dntd of 9.30 of my friemrs regiment, 27.3 emaciated beings, alone, could 
mount a bayonet. Their situation is now ameliorated; but I much dnubt whe- 
ther any thing decisive will he done this campaign. I'he time for action is now very 
Jimd^d, and if the enemy peisevere iu the ca'itious line of conduit lately ailopted. 

I ke no alternative, but withdrawing our troops for the season altogether or re- 
placing them with fresh, to lose them in nearly as large a proportion as we have 
Wrtftny uouo» 


One singular transaction, strongly illustrative of the character of the Ho- 
nourable John Adam’s short hut eventful reign, has never yet been made 
public, although it well deserves to he held up for the finger of public scorn 
to point at. Unfortunately, the general good which demands publicity is too 
often sacrificed to a regard for the feelings of private individuals: but this 
speefes of delicacy would not justity us in lonc:er remaining silent, since the 
tramction in question related to a public institution, and istlierefore justly 
property. It shows the underhand manner in 
which Mr. Adam and bus minions carried on their persecution of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, and those connected with it, even after they had banished 
its conductor from the eoustry, and fettered the press with the present 
odiMis reflections. The wife of Mr. Sandys, the gentleman who sitc- 
ceeded him as Editor, having expressed a wish that a young lady, who 
wfa Jt Ward of the Upper Orphan School, should spend a day with her, 
beibg her oW school-fellow, tlie Oeputy-Governor of that ihstitutiwn ptit 
hfs vm upon the proposal, for reasons that will immediately he fteeh. 

Ednor add^ssed a letter to the Secretary, apjvealing the tUattef fo 
General Management. But the Deputy-Governor 
^krtlercepred the appeal, directing the Secretary to reply as follows ' 
the chief executive officer of a military h»<tiTwtfoh, he 
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latest htdligenci frm the East. 

((«r >fith flrty the head of #hich had ftvawt^ tit Mrnti/ 

up against and rfc/?erf the authority of the Supreme Government of India t aapn^r 
society for the wards tohimitted to his choree, and (o wh(»in such caampia^tiight 
be Injurious I but that, should Lleut.-Coioiifel Patou now dehve the sithifitittiou of 
bein^ txolitHly assured that his objections leave no longer any gromds'for tgyre- 
kendm^ W toUsequcuces fVoin such a cause, he would a^irt aanctioo Mr, «ai»- 
dvs’ applications with as much pleasure and readiness as he ever did eUK&y pre- 
vious occasion, 

Tb^ arpbiguous pbrase of “ his objections leaving no longer, .ftiiy ’ground 
for apprehending,*’ can only be iftterpreled into good sense bysnppoWJghito 
to mean, that Mr. Sandys should, at his suggestion, resign the office of Edi- 
tor of the * Calcutta Journal ’ altogether. For, as to <he explicil awhrance 
spolieii of, if that only bad been wanted, the Editor had distinctly ,dHUt<^d 
in his paper^ that on assuming its nianagcnient, it was far from his deilre to 
oppose tne Government, much less set it at defiance ; that it wm his 
nature to take more jdeasure in awarding praise than Censure : hlid inis 
a as proved by the whole tenor of his conduct. Hence the meaniiig of 
this absurd accusation could be nothing else but this : that in bccomipg 
Editor of a publication belonging to a person whom Government had 
thought proper to banish, he had contributed to save that persons pro- 
perty, which it was the wish of Government to destroy, but which it 
could not now do so easily wliile under tlie management of Mr. Sand)s, 
as it bad not the power to banish him at its mere will and pleasure^ ai it 
can all British-born subjects. He, however, being born in India, was 
amenable only to the laAvs of England, as administered by their organ, 
the Supreme Court of Judicature established in Calcutta. Tht wisdom 
of the British Legislature liad decreed, (Ifty years before, that persons bom 
in India should have this privilege, and bad seen no reason during that 
period to take it away. All that Mr. Sandys did, was to mention in his 
paper this fact, which was known to the whole woild long before he was 
born ; but so much bad despotism gained ground of late, that for him to 
claim this right was now manufactured into a higli crime and misdemeanor 
against the State, by the epbemeial Ciovernor-Geiieral Adam, andtliotem- 
jKirary acting Cliiei Justice, Macnagbten, who, by their joint authority, 
passsd an act, depriving him and all his eouiitrymeii of the protcctiop of 
the laws of England, which they had hitherto enjoyed— laws wliich the 
said judge was jiaid, and liad sw(»rii, to support. 

Because Mr. Sandys had dared to state the notorious fact, that ho was 
and considered himself amenable to the laws of England only, for his 
conduct as Editor, the Deputy-Governor of the Orphan Institution, 
imitating the high authorities alxive him, construed it into an act of such 
deep moral turpitude, that a young lady could not visit his fanuh with- 
out contamination ! Ihe luatfer being referred to the General Manage- 
ment, two circulars were sent round to ascertain the seDtimenU of the 
Members. They, or at least most of them, strongly condemned in private 
the act of injustice done to the Editor; but were afraid to correct the ultia- 
loyal zeal of their Deputy Governor, Icsttlieir conduct should be mi^n- 
strued by, the higher jiowers. Therefore, in w hat they said publicly ,^|hey 
laboured in various w’a}8 to avoid the real question ; cliiedy under the 
prefonue, that it being a matter for the discretion of the X)eputv:Gorerwr, 
they Qfwld not interfere. Although their consciences would not allnwr 
theia to appmva of his conduct, they determined to refuse the pewm 
c^pl^fong pf it even ^ bearing* The D^uty-Opveriiof alsp cjrfiuJatHl 
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among the Managers, a paper containing his view of the case, which was 
atllMwWii (th^time being about the beginning of 8epto«ikrpl8»3^«i^ 

■'t’bc correspondence from the invitation-book' bejslii cplled:^, 

in Mtrih Or April last, and clrcnlated with thf08e>hj^rtj theGM^f 
Jhiaiagkheiit would have seen that iny objections were stilted /or 
cirpaniotimces of a subsisting ferment in the settlement^ prt^nc^iby 
w|^iichoppp«pp(l in the Journal, on Mr. Sandj's bein^ auuonured a| 
fils uc^riniMation to yield to the authority of the Supreme ypur^ otf/y, ^ Ine 
edidiuct' of his paper, which would accordingly admott1'>h’ and t^ha&tisfe' 
SupPcuto Guvcrnineiit with as little ceremony as individuals. (.1 > 

We may licrc rcuiark, that although all this would havCh'eyh’piiiJfelrflljr 
as Svoll as justifiable and highly salutary tort, and 
S^i^lys could not, if he would, divest himself of the right pf ,^^6ing so, 
wliich tlte laws of Kiigland conferred upon him and all his CDuntrynaen ; 
yet he never to our knowledge used a threat of the kind attributed to 
him, in any language which could he construed into di^aftbetibn pt* 
defiance. The iJcputy-Governor having painted a l)Ugl)ear iu .hU iiiift- 
gination, proceeds : — 

'j'his 1 consider settuiii hiimfl/ up aguttul, and defi/i/ig the aftthpritp of 
Supremo (iova nment of India ! ' and iny in!»triuting >on to tell him so, arose 
from Mr. Shearman’s unauthorized note, which in himglin^ terms assigned 
political, not fui he should ha>e expressed himself) d'sayccted conduct, «8 my 
refttou fur dechiiiug intercourse with his family. 

8o, for a i)er8on born in India to express his irillinyncss to pay obedi- 
ence to theipwfl of Kngland. the rule of conduct and shield of protection 
which the Dritish Legislaltiie has voluntaiily extended to him ; and his 
nnmilHnynesi to throw this a^^aY, that he may beconte the nui'C slave of 
the arbitrary will of the Servants of the (’ompany, is by them vicived 
as Conduct highly criminal and disaffected !” The Deplity-Oovernor 
knowing well the character of the Arnhersts and the Adams whom he had 
to back him, bravely set the authority of the General Management nt deff- 
ance, and dared tliem either to control or reim)ve him, as shown in the 
concluding part of the above cpioted circular, in ^hich he expressed him- 
self ft. s follows: — 

/uu// as al ready coinnuinicotcd to \ou, admit of any diacusxion hy the 
Gonei'al Manngctncnt tout hum the rcenixc of my pro ogaticc as Deputy- (tocct-‘ 
nor: ttolthur will 1, whilst \cst»*d with the oflict-, admit of any infringciiH^ut lof 
that prerogHtire iu tbo present, or any hmin* instance. Jiut the ifencral 
Mana^cnu'ut, I am awaic, r.tn M)t»* the leumv.ilof iltvir Deputy («uvcruur any 
time at their jilc.'i'.ure, ho\U'\tr unpiecedented that <*\treme measure would ap- 
pear, and hoNUwer ihJiniU tiuy iniuhl find it to exjd.iiu the neecs’.ity Tk so doing 
to tho xntisraction of tlie (iorrrnor ot the Institution, [that is, ne believe, thellmn • 
iuander-iii-Cliiof,j and ihat oi the army at larjic, and to the (Vemtior-C^icmf rti 
CQUjpcU i to all whom, as a matter ol lourse, lull cxplanatmus ol the grui^m^ of 
their proceedings must he cummunii.ited. 

.JDiJfiCitlt, indeed, it would have Iwcn for persotis sert iug under itho 
authority of tin* llengal Goveinuicnt, to explain to tls Rati$taction why 
lliey exorciaed their right ot displacing the Deputy-fioveraor forijliMi 
uu^mdsome treatment »>f tli« Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Jouroan . LoitL 
Amhewt and hU C-onncil would Iw the most forward to witMiurope^ andj 
applaud e Of at h^a^t svcretly protect any one who thought pro|H>r. to.pay^ 
court to it, by oppressing an individual so situated. Ihit in l^ngland, it 
must eertarnly appear a high taice, that a person engaged' in bdl^bg' a 
under the express sanction of Government; 
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, ’ ’/ ) hI) !, • . l-f \ • ' .1 

llc«J5^: 4t [all tiiftWoi^OBaUe iUi mm will and ple^i^urfli , bfl 
^fitting its authority at ^efiaoce! That 
den of* disaffevtion ; and, 

from Pocial intercoupae with her old schoolfellows, lest they* should oaAdh 
at d<f^o!dd haM the infection of “ o|>position principles." As when «ny- 
thing vWy btid is done, it is usually attempted to be palliated 
equally had, Mr. Secretary Parson (a Reverend Minister of M\n J4ta- 
blished Church ‘) crowned the climax of folly, by a gravo defence of 
it to the following effect: , , ;/ 

He thought the, Deput>>Governor’s decision should not be overruled -any 
case liy the Kanaeers. They would hardly belie\e, he went on, [and we wonder 
not St their incrediilitj'! what a political humour there was among the lemie 
wards of th« Upper School ! To enter into details would triwestie the ^ibjoct) 
but Mifficeitto (jay, that ooo grown lass admires no writer so much si Jusiu*. 
She tikes tP see; characters cut up in this style! Another, either then in ^ba 
school, or Portly before removed for insubordination, said that she had some 
thoughts of turning ** Radical ” !! ! 

Would that the pious and loyal Secretary had informed us W'hb it w(i9 
(himself, the Governor, or Deputy-Governor) that put Junius into thbir 
hajads ! It argues well at least for the progress of the pupils in the English 
language, that they have a taste for the style oi that elegant writer, who 
will henceforth, no doubt, bo included in the Index ENpurgatoHus of tho 
Bengal Orphan Institution. Before this salutary precaution was taken, 
W'e are almost surprised that such a Deputy-Governor and i’^retary did 
not advise tlie calling in of the Governor-Generars Body-Guwd to 
quell a mutiny among these little female Radicals! — 1 he only additional 
security we can think of for his Lordship is, to have a law passed through 
tho Supreme Court, subjecting them all to the power of transmission with- 
out trial, so that the “ grown lasses” may he banished to England, or some 
other safe place, whenever his Lordship hears that they have been guilty 
of reading Junius, or diinking tea with the wife of a liberal Editor! 

The Calcutta papers of December last contained further court mar- 
tials on the residue of the Sepoys who survived the Barrackporo mas- 
sacre, by which about 130 more of them were condemned fo deafh, 
which was commuted to liard labour in irons, for tourteen years ; and one, 
for attempting to r»in away, to receive six hundred and sixty-six lashes, 
and be dismissed the service. 

It has been long a subject of reproach to the British Government ^in 
India, that it suffered the public works, erected in that country by its 
Mohammedan predecessors, to go to ruin ; such as tanks to supply the 
lieople with water in the dry season, and irrigate the soil; ghauts, or 
wharfs, on the river sides for bathing, and other ^rposes necessary 
cohiforts of the people ; seraees, or choultries, (known in ElifopO ly the 
natao of caravansaries on the road sides,) for tho accommodation of 
tmvellerR,— which are more legitimate objects for the appHcatmn Of irtiT- 
plus revaime, than the division of it as tribute or spoil airtong the pro- 
prtetton-conqueiors of the country. What we could not hope from a 

^ j I I , I I ■ ^ I ■ ■ ' - - -I I I - n 1 I J f II** 

V T^^lt Reverend Gentleinau, Mr. Joseph Parse 
lately engaged, we hear, in some parts oi the 
Ih^ io ' gain '^ularlty as an active promoter of 
India ! His merits on Uus bead are about equal U 
and no more. 


H, IS MOW at lionWi nn<l has 
West of KngUnd, eadcaypur- 
the spread of Cfiflstihnlty m 
> those of the Rev. Ur. Bryce, 
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of to tho poople, the Bengal Government jfeeiha W 
<^wji convenience. On the new 
ta 1 ^ 9 r§S;nu less than tWrty-two staging bungalows, with 
aa4 asmany seraees, have been built and completed at the at'^rage-distitnoe 
of less than fourteen miles, by the several postmasters under the giipeWrt- 
tondOQCe of the Postmaster-General. The bungalous are furnished with 
ta^es, chairs, and couches; and have doul)le apartments fop the ttpcofll^y 
mod^tioo of two families meeting at the same tiq^e. Servants aiteialso, 
posted at each. “ 'i’his arrangement, .so ItLeraily granted by the Qo-* 
voroment,” (we quote from the Gazette which trumpete its praises 
throughout India by autkorily^) “ both to European and Native tra-< 
vellers, will afford them the greatest comfort and convenience, without* 
any expense of tent equipage. “ Apj)lications for the use of the bung^** 
Iowa must, however” (it is added,) “ previously be made to the Post.- 
master-General, or any of his deputies on the great road." And these 
persons are, of course, empowered to refuse all applicants, except ^uch* 
a^the Guveroment may please to instruct them to acconamodate { other*' 
wise, the application and admission would he a mero matter of courso,* 
not requiring to lie announced in this formal manner. In iuct, the real 
object of the thing is to save time and expense to its own servants^ |hat. 
U, to itself; since, if they were, as formerly, to travel by water, it would 
cause a great loss of time, and if on public business, a great charge ta 
Government. How far the Natives of the country will be allowed to- 
participate fn the adv'ant.ages ot this military road, with the postmaster's. 
licensCt (there every thing must be licensed,) remains to be seen. The 
Mohammedan tyrants ’ never dreamt of such liberality. But the- 
present. Indian Government boasts of it, as if this stinted bot>n to their 
sul^ects Were not given them out of the taxes paid by themselves, and, 
at best, only a very minute portion of their own property restored. 

It is stated in the Scotsman in the JHasl, that tlie police-officers sta- 
tioned around Calcutta, levy a (ax of two annas in theiupee, or upwards 
of 12 per coot, on articles brought into the citv for sale ; and it is asked, 
whether they do this of their own authority, or by that of Government ? 
Although the former be the case, the person who had the temerity to 
mention the delinquency, clearly infiinged the existing laws for the 
press, which prohibit “ all libellous or abusive rellections and insinua- 
tions against public officers of Government,” wliich includes every one, 
from a chief secretary to a common chowkeedar; therefore, since to ac- 
cuse a police-officer of extortion and robbery, however true, is certainly a> 
lilifilious reBectiun ; tlie paper which published the fact, incurred the 
penalty of suppression ; and both the writer and publisher (if British- 
born) might have bei-n transported for it! Such are the atrocious regu- 
lations) which degenerate modern law'yera find to bo neither “ contrary 
to reason," nor “ repugnant to the law’s of England ” ! 

Having alluded to those famous gagging laws, enacted, as was pro-* 
to prevent ** defamatory publications tending to disturb fhO' 
poaco, harmony, and good order of society,” it may not be out of place tOr 
notice the “ gcxxl order” into which they have brought the press at the 
end of, 1824, ^ter a year and a half’s operation. We have the follpvvjsBg* 
aqooM^t ot it, on the autliority of a Calcutta newspaper, (the 
of Pecember 1 1th,) which w'oufd not have dared to say so, unless it b|d 
been too notorious to be denied 
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John Bwh 0* na» tor sometime ip^nifested itself In the pa^es oync 

Hurkarki ftble pajper edited by the Deputy Judj^e Ativocale,] dlspjajrihj it««f inf 
a system Aliened to frind ai»d 4o crush all before it, by the meth 
uomeasured arrogance, and showers of the most heartless and unfeeHog^^t 
soiialiiies, ' 

Strange to tell, the victim of this system, in the present infitanee^^ tt® 
other than the editor of the Calcutta John Bull, the very wan ivhlrf, 
about two years previous, made himself a tool in the hands of niMkbd li- 
bellers, supporting a similar system “ to grind and to crush" the BdiWf of 
the Calcutta Journal. So soon has the hand of retributive justice roadOlhe 
same weajwn to recoil on his own head ! Then he was the favoured orgiaii’ef 
the Government-House cabal, and allowed to go any lengths against the 
individual it chose to persecute. Having performed the dirty workta- 
quired of him, now, it appears, he is thrown by, and Lieutenant Mao* 
naghten, the editor of the llarkaru, wdio is patronized by the CoW-* 
mander-in-Chief, (and, in that paper, expressed his regret that nwW 
blood was not shed atBarrackpore I) enjoys, it appears, from Government, 
the privilege of dealing out unmeasured virulence and scurrility do all 
his rivals. The Scotsman^ a cotemporary publication not connected 
with either party, says : — 

A dictatorship has been alUMnpted by means of the most unabashed impudence, 
and a system of the most execrable personalities that ever disgraced this or •»/ 
other press. This attempt it requiied the mo't overweeniog arroKunce ev^ii to 
thiuK. of, and a belief, too, not verv flattering to the socith’ ut thls/w'Ottd 
that they would calmly submit to be insulted by a sjstem of the most disgrace- 
ful insinuations, directed against a member of their own body, a geiitlemaTl 
respectedaml beloveil bv all acquaiiiteil with him. He, conscious of thariajaalioe 
of the lusinuations levelled ugamstliim, has cho'^cn silence fof hia \\eapon i and 
had It beeu directed a;;ainst an opponent possessing one spark of generosity, or 
the least sense of propriety, it woubi, no doubt, have been the most irresistible 
weaiKin that could be employed : buttliis has not been the case, Our feeling in 
this may be mUtakeii, but it exists ; and we, therefore, at once lueetf the daiiger 
in the face, and denounce the sNstem us one insulting to the public, productive of 
heart* burnings and dissensions in society, and leading but too directly to tho 
Add of blood. 

The Deputy Judge- Advocate, we understand, wdslied to eupplanthl* 
brother editor of the Bull; but being unsuccessful, and left unnoticed by 
llie latter, had persevered in this sort of scurrility againet him for nearly 
twelve months; during which, tw'o prosecutions w’ere filed against hU 
paper. This, however, did not stopjiis career; and when acciwed of pur- 
suing an infamous system, he coolly turned it off, by calling his per- 
sonalities merely harmless “ squibs." 

On the same subject, a corres[K)ndent of the Scotsman observes, that 
“ insults and daily brandings" may be called sguibs^ but what is the 
person assailed to do ? — 

If he treats that with contempt which \h really contemptible, he h «ur«t« ex- 
perieiice a daily iucrease iu virulence of these pmonalitie*, and to aadars 
the pang of knowing that the feeliugs of hU friends (bis wife and children, if he 
have them) arc barMwed up by the iiwrtilox* hand oi insmnalioQ* Woal m Ins 
cott$equejice ^ j^iiher recourse to law, or to cuter the ring with a wretch wbosa 
conduct has Insinuated, if it does not declare, — rU insult you daily, make ypu, a 
laurfiltig-stock to all the world, rack and torture yqur feelings without raercy,^ 
or driva yMX to the fteld of blood. 

HSdch'ii file harmony and good order of society, which the Bepgal, 
Owerntnent is so anxious with iu gagging laws to pr^ervel U 
lo«fe6 tip5n the public its well-paid flatterers and servile minioPS; tg bully^ 
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bmnd, and stigmatize at pleasure ; and if the sufiferew Tfi^re 

or even to defend themselves, the Government is ready, to settle 
t^ chatter, by suppressing their paper, and banishing them from ' the 
Oonntry ! The office of Dictator to the Press is a new one, which was 
never heard of but in India ; and it may be worth while to iiifono our 
readers, that the person who now holds it there is a very near relation of 
Judge Macnaghten, who destroyed its liberty. 


Very warm discussions had taken place, in the public papers, on the 
merits of the Dutch treaty for the cession of Sumatra; certain anony- 
mous writers, or one declamatory enthusiast, whose style is easily dis- 
covered under a variety of signatures, inveighing bitterly against the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of llencoolen, as having by his representations to 
the home Government led to that measure. No proof, however, is ad- 
duced of his having any share in the transaction ; but it is strongly in- 
ferred, that Ministers must have been guided by his reports, while, 
at the same time, it is known he gave the inhabitants on those settle- 
ments now given up, every reason to believe that they would continue 
permanently under tlie British Government. It is evidently unjust, to 
make a man thus res^wnsible for the acts of his stipcriors, on assumptions 
devoid of proof. Yet, according to the John Bull newspaper, such viru- 
lence had been displayed against him on the occasion, as even, if he had 
been proved “ a traitor to his country, might well have been spared.” 
This further illustrates the admirable system of regulating the press estab- 
lished in India, l)y which a sneer at a clerk of stationery, or the meanest 
tool of the Government, on the spot, is punishable with transportation and 
ruin ; but a Governor-General or Lieutenant-Governor, Lord Hastings 
or Sir Stamford Raffles, are allowed, the moment their backs are turned, 
to be calumniated, and held up to public detestation as peculators and 
traitors to their country! Yet, this we are told, by high and grave au- 
thorities, is “ not contrary to reason, nor repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land.” We are cpiile at a loss, whether most to admire the wisdom of 
the legislators, or the justice and magnanimity of those who are entrusted 
to carry such laws into execution. 


The Helter-Skelter Mayazinc, puhlislved at Calcutta, announced on 
the ap|)earanco of the l‘2th Number, that it was about to put a i)eriod to 
its exigence, and that an unforeseen (^*ent had wcU-nigh done so previous 
to the publication of that Number. What this event is, we have no means 
of kandng, hut it is asserted that it was neither for want of matter or 
circulation, the latter being above a hundred monthly, which, at the pric.e 
it was furuislied at, i.s said to ha\e rendered its continuance well worth 
while. It was the only successful periodical of the kind ever issued from 
the Indian press, profes^iug to l)c of a purely original and literary charac- 
ter. The mysterious veil thrown over the manner of its death leads us to 
suspect that it was strangled by the arm of power, on account of its liberal 
opinions. We have been given to understand, that it never had the 
license prescribed by the existing laws ; and if so, we are only surprised 
that it was allowed to exist so long as twelve months on mere suff^raoce. 

As we are glad to ol)6erve any symptoms of public improvement in In- 
dia, we must not pmit to mention the introduction of the study of Phremdogy 
at Calcutta, where, in the early part of the present year, a course of Li- 
tures on iliis subject was delivered by Dr. Paterson. Mr. Horner, late 
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Riding-Magter to the Queen of Portugal, also proposed to estahlish-a 
Ridiug'Ateatftelilffii'thattoJ ' ^ i ''' 

' i Auiasd ofu'Viiyextrtifomifmry nntitTtf is said to' hAVft'ic'dA'''t)efhV^^|te 
police kt Cajldutta'/tm the 27th of Januan* last. A Native; 
rachond ^Dayi was char^ by a person named Clark, ^vlA haVto'it. 
fcemptedito sfedke hiig wife. The accused is stated to ha^C fe/ie'iii® Ws 
house^ln lmahionce, expressing his desire of seeing an^ I^vin/pcWit’dfeh ; 
and on the lady requesting him to name the person, he beita'Ti lo’mVlIli 
piaises on her pejsonal attiaeuor.s; representing aho, that the wealth he 
was passeseed of would enahk* her, under Ins protection, greatly lo ame- 
liorate her condition. On this she burst into tears, and oidered’h^f' tfti'r- 
wnn,'or porter, to take him into custody, til! (he husl)nml 'sbohid't’tdhe 
home, 'This story was sworn to hy the lady and the tiunvah',' ^he'<^h|y 
peraoBs, it appears, who were in tlie lutuse, and totally flenibd ’5y't|le 
defendant, who, however, having no evidence to Mippoil his statehient, 
was fined' 100 nipees, or three months iinprironmeiit, and made io ^Ive 
security in the sum of 2,0(10 lupees lor his future g'od hehavinur. 

A letter dated Cnwapore, January the 1st, state that t\\o fquadroii^ 
of lancers and a troop of Si'poys had been despatched that day towards 
Calpee, for the purpose a-, icported of (pielling tlnee iefuictory llajahs, 
who had united tlioir forcC' in that (pinrt(}r, am! urie snb.^isting them ^hy 
plunder. 'Hie Sopo}s, iti.-, added, were beaten and mtndj O’s killed j the 
najah’s people having a’so enteied the cantoiiinents ami burnt them 
down. Ordeis had been likewise isoied bv the Cenc.al to piJparo a 
brigade of guns iininodiatelx ibr Bumlellvlmnd. 

On tbc 7tb of Pebtuarv, some elepbants v.cte embarked at Culouttn 
fortV.cftrmy at PiangoiJii, wbab was expected to mo\e forward soon. 

The Hon. 1). A. Umubeck, (io\('inor of the small Dutch neUlemcnt of 
Cbiiitiura, deliNeieil a faiewc l! addre.Ns to the inbabilants assembled there 
outlie^2Dt iJeceinber, in cotiiempl.ition ot his depaiture for Kurope; and 
liis [ lace i* supplied, during Ins absem e, by 15. C. D. Dounian, lisq. ' 

IIVNC.OON rxPUDlTlON, 

It is reported that in ti e cnand attavA on tbc Hritish lines at Rangoon, 
in tbe earl} part of Dcta n:!).‘”, the limine e bums, said to be so veiy 
Uumcious, c-oiisUledof the Iiaii-aimcd population, which was driven on to 
tho assault by tlie invinciltUs placed behind them, and leaving them only 
the alteinatue of lac ng »b ;uh in rlftihing upon the hostile ranks, or being 
shot. by their cwn count’-'-men when driven back. 'I bis is probably an 
exaggeration ; altlumgli tliat this primujde should ho acted upon in some 
degree, as it lias often been by oilier nations, seems not at nil improbnbif. 
Tho late transaction at liarrackpore, aftbrds the liuimese but too good 
grounds for retoiling toe charge iijxin their erieniies 

Subsequent to the failure of ibe assault on our forces at RarlgoOn, it 
was found from (Incumcnts rapt urrd in the eiiem}’s catnp, that eight 
Burmese Chiefs, wlio arc rarmd, were dc.stined to mhkp'fhe grand 
attack 1 j}- land and watci, with a force of five hundred thousand men ; fot 
Tiyhicli -purpose the whide country was to be rd*^cd env^n^sef ntt leaving 
above ten or urtdef fifty years of age. The following iutclliget^co,. 
eJik'aeted fnnn tho papers of the liurmcnp Cldef, \vill give ah idc{i of the 
slirifiltMMs Observed in their camp! — ^'Fhere is ** an order by Bund6(n/a^ 
V01. 8 . K 
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d^tedi Ns^ioh 5tb, 1186^ (or about Q5th ^November 1824^} difeetiagtbai^ 
every man in the force, ahaJI at all times, night and day, keep>hiersnil$‘ 
J m mediately- about hhn. ' The cavalry to keep their horsen ahb c^ntinu* 
ally eaddied and bridled; any man disobeying this order to he pui^ (ii 
deatlli> Atweher order by Bundoola, of the same date, notified to the arrty, 
that 4^ng' now on the point of attacking Rangoon, no woman woUMibia’ 
allowed fo accoinjmny any man belonging to the force, and declared hih 
intention of beheading any man who might disobey this order and brlhg a' 
female farther than the present encampment.” He would seem to be^ 
long to the school of tlie Great Frederick of Prussia. 

Private accounts Iroin Rangoon state, that the 26th regiment Madras 
N. 1. under the command ot Major Yates, had obtained no ordinary 
share of renown. This regiment with about sev(‘nty-five men of the 
Madras European regiment were stationed at Kemmedine ; when 
repeated and furious attacks were made from the 1st to the 7th' of; 
Dftcomber, to carry this important post. These attacks were repulsed' 
with the greatest gallantry. The Sepoys refused to quit their post to 
take their food, but desired to be supplied witli a little rice and plenty of 
ammunition ; and the wounded would not sufier tlicmselvea to bo 
removed. 


The following is fioin the Afad/vrs Gazette of January' the 18 th:— 

^ By the ship James (.olyiu, ( nptain Wcmjss, which has airi\ci1 from Ransroon 
.sioco our lust ic|K>rt, busing sidled the .hi ul Junuary, we learn that active prepa* 
v’/' uiuving a force consisting of from 1200 to loOO Kuropeatu 

and .1000 Native troops : the provisions and hagird^-e, it was understood, were to 
lie transported m boats, and the force to move up the hanks of the river. It is 
considered, in the UceminU we have seen, that the armvof the enenivwus wholly 
(lisperscd. Soine accounts from Bengal, however, 11101111011 the dctcinnnaUon of 
Ihindooln to make another staml it p..ss,hle. The I5th was spoken of for movinc 
up the river, hut it was not expected that the arraiiirements could be eompletm 
quite so soonj though the greatest exertions were mukuig. 

The following reported, in tho Bombay Courier, on the authority of 

letters from Rniigoon, dated 5th and 7th oV January: 

The recounoitering parties lip the river had disroveied a very formidable stock- 
ode, and the t^ies liad re|^rted the advance ot the IViuee Irravvaddv with the 
young King, and Ills ffuardian, at the head ot an armvof 100,000 inen Thev 
expected to be joined hy the Bundoola; hut Ins tollouei^, according to* all .ac- 
«ere dtwrtins by hmi.ln,!,. Tl.e Clinsiiao iuhab.taub, of Rangoon are 
of opinion, that the yomur Khi«: s guardian, who is a clever man, and who waa 
Euglui/ after faint resisUute, wiU desert to tluj 


Such suppositions are of about as much value as if the Burmese were 
to flatty themselves tliat Urd Amheret, (he present Guardian of India, 
Wotila desert over to them. The following is a ixirtion of a private letter 

tiftted Rangoon, January 12th, and confirms what we long ago stated : 

The return of ennnon taken in the late affair is fallacious, musketoons havinr 
«f ‘be 250 pieces repo, ted to he taken, 2oS 
SiZvrL *■ V * determined character of the 

Burniese, that, though defcateil, as they certainly were, in a very gallant style, ia 

f * 1 ^* **‘‘*^’ V' a udie and a Imlf of this place. We wer^cuut- 

ne^to dnve them onf the dgy yesterday, which effected with tho 

^ t’ 'Hie expedition will pro- 

ceed up the river m a fortnight or three Weeks, and wc are prepared to expect 

‘""'i •iel'nm than o/k, eBemy.*^ 

U certain that, outwithstauding the confident tononf Sir Archibald CaoijpUUtc* 
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defpafctw,' the Burmese will toot alIrtW U< to caM an'frich of ^unii our6wn Iwil^ 
that on whicb -w^ statud. Their plan is, when they perceive us advAocingi^to 
a volley .and then retire^ Before, it was their custom to fight hand to 
experience has now taught them better. 

The o^cial account of this affair is communicated through Boui*- 
bay papers, which contain despatches from Sir A. Campbell, at Haagoon, . 
dated on the I4th and l^th of January. The first of these gives as 
account of the attack on the fort of Syrian). The Mowing is the tDOSt i 
material portion of Sir A. CarapbeU’s despatch 

On the morning of the 1 1th, I detncheil a smnll force against Syriam Fort, coO"* 
sisting of 200 men from his Majesty's 47th regiment, with a dettichnicnt of tea* 
men and marines from the ruyal navy and the hon. Company’s flutilla, under the ■ 

( ominand of Lieutenant-Colonel Kbringtoii, with orders to si'our that part of the < 
country as far as Syriam Pagoda of any enemy to he met with. The LieutcnaOrt* 
Colonel, in the course of a lew hours, came before that f(>rt, and the bridge over 
the Nullah leading to it. From the landing place having beeu broken down, 
much labour and some delay were occasioned in repairing it, during which thf 
enemy from behind the works kept up a smart and well-directed fire on thehesd 
of the column, which canse.l some los>» • Imt no sooner were the troops able to 
cross, than they rushed ou, and gallantly carried the place l>) storm. I’hc Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel afterwards went on to the Syriam Pagoda, also found to be ucca- 
pied by a small force of the enemy, who Hed after the discharge of one vuU«y 
and seeing the Biitish troops rush on to tin* assault. 

By the return of killed and wounded which lollows this account, it 
appears that one officer, Ensign J. M. Geddes, w'as killed, and three 
otficei's wounded ; Captain Forbes severely, but not dangerously ; Cap* 
tain Buckhouse and Ensign Macleod slightly, llio loss in menwaa, 
one killed, tliirty-one wounded. Sir y\. Campbell states in his despatch 
of the 15th of .lanuary, (notwithstanding the late total defeat of the Bur- 
mese,) tliat the enemy were collecting another army for another attack 
on Rangoon. 

The Row Boat No. 18, having on board, be.sidcs lier own crew, Lieuf, 
Crier and six marines from the 'I'lietis cruizer, sustained a severe attack 
from thirteen of the enemy’s boats, two of wliicb, in attempting tolmard, 
were captured, and their crew all put to the bayonet. On Martabah 
being occupied by the British trooj)s, it was found that the gun-brig 
Pliajtoii, No. 15, Mr. Price, Couiiiiandcr, which lurmed one of the flo- 
tilla ordered on the service of Rangoon, long iiiis-sing and supposed to 
have foundered at sea, had liy mistake gone there instead, five niontlia • 
preyious. he crew were found inJrons, and liberated, but no intelli- . 
gence could be obtained of the late oT the commander . 

The Burmese General, Maha Buudoola, has sent a letter to Sir Arohi- 
bald Campbell, expressing his surprise that the two states should have 
been involved in war on account ot the ttvo rebels Chorajeet and Mar- 
jeet, usually called the Chiefs of Munnij)ore, who, forgetting their alte- 
gitnee to their sovereign, fled to the English. In the article 
papers laid before Parliament respecting the Burmese war, inouj: May^ 
Number, it was explained in what manner, and with w^t views the , 
Company’s servants took these rebels under their protectiofi. It was de- 
tenpinM, it apjiears, to seize upon Cachar, at all events; and to have a 
quarrel with the Burmese, unless they yielded up cverj’' point With pprt of 
their territocy. Their General declares, that he is still quite ignwant oi 
what ^ the wishes of the aggressors. ’Hie Elngluh, says he, have in-j 

vaded the country ; I am still very anxious to learn with -what views or 
K 2 
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ititentid^^lhe^ have come ; vehether with the wiah of dermtating' all oar 
kto^^oiih, (||t toi’ ivhat purpose?” Sir Archibald Campbell ‘ fca’ Is 
bSImI '^ extraordinary communication and if the East India OompaO'y, 
pn the other hand, ask Lord Amherst what good reason, orVatiomal ob-^ 
Jwt. he could have for going to war at nd; he also, we suppose, Viiili be 
aiwuiiScd at this “ most extraordinary” and nnanswemWe questibn. 
The latest accounts yet published, re.^peciing the Rangoon forces • are th^ 
iblloWing from the Olobe and Traveller evening paper ‘ i >; L 

JtjStnow very evident that a year of war, and consequently a year of wariek- 
P^Dcjiture and vvar-cousuiii|iti«)ii of men, has I»ecn thrown away. The wat Wits 
coihrncbced in rebruary 1821 , and the preparations for coiiinfvenciiijf an oftfcuhial 
upon the liurmesc empiie have siarcely been completed in February; 

Thik has arisen from no detieiency of ineau!>, hut from the fact that the Cr>r^cru7 
ment ru$bed iut » the war without obtaining proper information, and have ever 
since hccQ oeciipiod in hlunderiiig out the proper mode of proceeding. ‘ ' 

[Extract from a private letter, dated Calcutta, Feb. Kf.J 

* There is no news from the seat of war; the army is still stationary at RangboW, 
end, it it generally believed, will not he able b) march for the Interior this' itionl'* 
soon; if so, the} must eitherjic withdrawn, or he sacrificed to the ravages of one 
of thti must unhealthy idnees in the world, fur at least sc\cn luontlis, 

* The invading nrtny on the north side has adviuieed a slioit dii>Uuice, and tb^ 
fuemy's troops that appeared retreated as fast as they athauced, without cither 
Bide firing a shot. 'I his is a ^^steul of w.irlare flic\ have been kiiown'for years 
pa^ to (wlopt, by which they inveigle an army into tbeir almost impenetrable 
rbunffy, 'entirely unknown to any European nation; and, when least e\pected, 
thoi^ Anemias are attacked by thousands, that appear to iise froiu the e*arth. 
Frouit their numbers, they are enabled to k< ep ui> a constant bush- fighting, by 
which ;they would liaiass and wear out the finest army in the world, buch are 
the prospects of ibis evjicusive war, with but little chaiiec, if we ever succeed, of 
bilng'iii the slightest manner remunerated. The llHrmese have no trade that 
bouUV cbm]|M.'tlb{[fte UB ; and as for wealth, they have not suUicieut to clothe thwf 
uakedoeisi 

* VVe arc all enrvaged to find so little sai<l in Eugl.iiul about this war; it makes 

gOQ<Jl tho of Loid liaslin^gs, that the people of England know nothing 

uboift tnc East Indies or its aff.uis.” ’ 

Another letter we have seen statts, that the Ciovcrnmcnt still advertised forvics- 
seu for six months, and gives an «)pinion that the Raiigeou army cannot march 
this seRgou, Rs the farces from Mailras join them at too aiivamcd u period of tfit 
stflsom 

The safnt^ Pnprr, of a more recent date, mentions that, “ A private 
ter, received liy llu> late airivals from India, states that the medical men 
hhVi recumnientlcci the withdrawing (^f the troops from Rangoon^ during 
th6 next rail y and ntihealthy season, ns no military operatious could be 
coilfenlplated there for the next live montliB.” f ‘ 

ClIITTAdONCl FORCE. > ' 

. ’fke forces in this quai ter were at last ready to enter the enemy'fi toir-* 
tbe end of January, and destined the fii-st attack upon Mung- 
^ 09 ,. a ^t^tipu on the Ruiiue.''C frontier of Arracan, near the island '^ 
Sbapuree, so ranious ns being, In Governor Adam’s and Lord Amherstik 
the worthless cause of the war. The force under General Morri*- 
wn, jeaphwl Te(ina{^f, the extreme point of our territory, on lh#l4t of 

1 1 .'(I J 

fhitUgong, dated Jan. 25th, says, that the fditb 
!Gener.aI J^Iojrikon was to inoVe on the afternoon of the 6th. 

(King*4 moved to the Saiik(;r, over whidh a noble bridge* ttf’ botWk 
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bad beejterectedi and permanent bridges ^piYe ;t)p(*n tbw'^f^roM tbo 
Nullahs. The King 8 54th, the 10th Madras, ^n4 
to the general rendezvous, Cox’s Bazaar, fbm whence w|mia 

advance* r The 27th and 30th remained in garrison at Chtttagdpg.' j .The 
2d light infantry were expected in a day or two. The troop;) are/sjud 
to be ia,exceUeat spirits, and to have the greatest cou5den(^ jn 
commander- ■ • ^ ’’ji'j 

A letter which appeared in a Bengal Paper, dated from tbo 
Teak Naaf, Feb. 1, says, “ We are all in readiness to cross the Naai to- 
morrow, at day-iight, for our intended attack on Moongdoo. We'are’ kll 
in high spirits, and trust in God to give us a glorious victory, I abi 
writing from a brother officer’s tent, in the middle of the jungle, . wtievfl 
we formerly built a small stockade, the ruins of which nve at hand. : Th^ 
country around is very fcitilc, and if u'c could onhj gkt at the SurnteiB 
on the oiher side, all will no doubt go well ; for General Morrison, I have 
lio doubt, is an able general, and no army could show more desire to meet 
their enemy than this does. The Naaf is a broad arm of the sea, and 
the country in the neighbourhood swampy and iungly; so tkit it is de» 
sirable on every account that wo should cross tne Naaf, and get into the 
higher country of Arracan. All we shall want from Calcutta is provi- 
sions, which must he sent down conlinualhj ; for without a proper 

6UPPI.Y OF FOOD THIS AUMV WILL NOT RE HEALTHY.” 

Later accounts state, that the Burmese evacuated the Mungdod 
stockade on the night previous to the intended attack, and that they 
showed great prudcuice in doing so; for the approach of our gun-boats', 
and an intercepting force by the rear up to the river Magoo, Itft their 
body (about 1000 strong) no hope of csca])c, had they been hardy 
enough to wait our attack. It was suj^pnsed that Arracan w'ould afford 
no Held lor laurels, as the Burmese had no intention to risk an engage^ 
ment. 

Our readers will smile at such observations as arc contiimally inter- 
spersed with the public accounts from India, that the Burmese ** appear 
earnestly to wi^h for peace;” implying that this is a uciv feeling inspired 
by the warlike achievements performed against them ; whereas it U 
Well known, that they earnestly dc.sired to jneserve peace at the be^ 
^^inning, — a rational wish in all nations which do not make a trade of war 
and plunder. 

On the evacuation of Mungdoo by the Burmese, at the approach of 
our force, the Calcutta Jo/iu Bull remarks; — “ It is a pity tne enemy 
have thus escaped in this qua: ter w ithout tasting British steel.” The same 
sentiment w'o find but too frc(|ucntly in the Indian papers, not excepting 
the Gazette of Government ; sodi'graded is the press, and lost to all sense 
of humanity or decency. For it is unworthy of a civilized race to feel, 
and shameless to avow', such a ferocious un-christian desire for blood 
and hatchery — the blood of a people who arc only guilty of defending 
their own country ; for which Ibis Oriental Bull would have them to be 
mercilessly slaughtered. 

, Accounts, dated Coinilla, February 4th, 1825, say that the 2d Grenadier 
Battalion is to be left to canton Chittagong, and the rest of' the troupe 
are to follow up General Morrison’s, wiUi a prospect of penetrating into 
Arracaa. Some letters from General Morrison’s 6amp tell us they 
are proceeding rapidly ; and the Burmese sirdars were said to be in the 
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utmost consternation at General Morrison’s advance, and ioteijd to 
submit to th^ mercy of the, invaders. 

The subjoined account, from an Indian paper, of the Burmese ojotrencb* 
meats at Ramoo, will f(ive an idea of the difficulties our, troops have to 
isoatcnd with, in attenipting to take possession of the enemies’ own 
ternlory : — 

The Burmese stockade at Ramoo is described as being an astonishing work, 
and it it haid tliat uuthitig lias yet been seen at Rangoon to the large pne. 
Jt i&.budt m conucKioii with two other stockades m tlie rear, to retireat ,to 
in succession. It la snpjHist-d, that to ciunplete them in tlie short .-pace of time in 
which they were rttis‘*d, (within three weeks,) fifty tbousaml men must have been 
fmrpluyed. 'Ihc large one is capalde of atlording c]UHi‘ter5 to 25,000 soldiers, 
witxi their uihters, and ciu-h eommands the otlier iioiu the rear; so the 
VAtreating garrison must, c\eu in retrogiadiiig, have ]H>ssessed certain advantages 
over a storming enemy ; that is, supposing the attack lo be made in the front — 
nnd it was from this point that the Riirme-e evidently expected to he attacked — 
for the front fate is tlie strongest and most formidabie part of the works ; yet, 
with all its .strength, compeieiit judges are of opinion tliut it could not stand a 
British esculaditig party, of sudicicnt lurce, be>uiid ten minutes. 


NORTH r,,\sTEUN ruoxTim. 


, Xhe Bengal Goveiimient Gazettes, brought by the last arrival, give 
details of the advance ot Major Waters and Major Cooper, into 
Assam by the lliillung river, andof their truoph sinjirisingsome small bodies- 
of thn enemy at Uuha Cbokey and Dikkerry. At the former place it is 
fta^t^dt thtft tlio uliulc ut the enemy’s chief guaid “ uerc either bayouetted 
or shut;” atid in all, it is computed about oue-tliiid their numbers were 
<]i.^troy^d^ Ibo numlier ol Killed, we observe, is usually stated in a 
empbatic manner ; probably because tiu're is conceived to be little 
pros|)ectof an end to the war till the gieat body of rneu able to bear arms 
exterminated. The Burmese aiesaid to bate withdrawn their force 
in this fjuarter to the centie ot their empire, either to jrre.serve order 
tliere, or with a view to opposiijg the reported invasion from Siam. 
About the beginning of Deccniber, the clioleia broke out among tiro 
troops at GowlnrlU, b\ winch some were carried oH. 

A Calcutta Giizctte oi the end of January says, that the remnant of the 
Burmese tovee in the province ot Assam, had re occupied the stockades 
of Rungpoor, which they wne repairing, and that they hud pushed on 
a party to Jorehath, and a small hodv ot buty Bnrmahs, with as many 
Hfttives ol the province to the town ot Deorgaon, about fourteen miles 
oast of Maura Mookb. At Jorehath, the enemy are said to have col- 
lected a body of about ‘2 ,000 men of all trib'cs, where they have built 
four Stockades, laid in sujiplics, and talk of ofl’ering re.sistance. 'I'Ue 
head-quarters of Col. Biehaids’b force reached Mama Mookh on tho 
inorniog of tho Glh of January. From this we should infer, that the 
ppogress of the invading force is very slow indeed, comparing tire present 
with former accounUi. 

, A letter dated Doodpatlec, January ‘2()th, speaking of the proposed 
operations of the force destined against Munnipore, says : 


The pioneers have clcarcil about thiriy-lwo nules of tho road towards Munni- 
ttore, and at the date of our last uccouuts they wero hard at work iit a tliick 
forest, where they have met with obstacles of no coiunion nature to their future 
prorress. This forest, it is &.iid, extemU fur thirty miles, where the. projected 
foau aaCendft the hills ; considerable lucou^euieiu'e has been experienced for 
want of good water^ and uckuess already pre tails amongst the pioneersi and 
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GaptalnPudgeon'a M i>i^oriaii8 advance Tbe coipt, furiMQ|: the 3d and 
4th brigades, are still losing men, chiefly amongst those %ho tu^tfd during the 
rains^ and had nut recovered sufficient strength to bear uji against the pre- 
vailing tbin]plaiht, dysentery. OUr movebteuts in advance entit^ly depenJi upon 
the progress Of the pioneers, that is, if artillery are to actompany tbd l«rce,;There 
is a report that the political agent on this frontier, has received, instructions to 
hire men to any extent for the preparation of the roail, and ultinuuely for 
tran<;porting provisions over the mountaiumis tract between Cachar and Munni- 
pore, over which no description of cattle haded can travel. The Bttrinesi^ in 
their invasion of this country, certainly brought nothing but a few hill ponies 
with Ihenv; for the use of their chiefs ; however, their case is somcahtit ditfereht 
from oiira-^they came to a fertile populous country, then abounding with such 
provisions as they reijiiired; while we have to advance through a sterile hilly 
traeti, in a direct line not less than one hundred miles, and pet haps by the route 
jtearly twice thatdistance, yielding nothing; and on reaching Munnipore,wc must 
expect to find it as bare as the range of hills that separate ns from it. The system 
of devastation followed by the Iturniese of not only destroying the resources of 
the country, but carrying off the inliahitaiits, renders it a matter of great 
difficulty indeed, penetrating from this frontier, where tlic transport of every 
thing must be by eooiies. Equipping a light force, without any artillery, seems 
to he the most feasible method of oeenpving Munnipore. 

A letter, dated at the Cauip at Domlfiatlee, in Cachar, Feliruary 1, 
mentions the arrival of Blair’s Horse on the 30th January, afler a long 
and harassing march of upwards of four months. Some of the detach- 
ments had conic all the way from the Deccan, and were mttch jaded. 
Lieutenant Fisher, of the Quartennaster-Genciars department had been 
etiit on by Cajitain Moirison to reconnoitre the country. Quantities of 
ted cloth, rum, and tobacco, had been scut as presents to the Nagah 
chiefs, in hopes of gaining their assistance in making the road to Munni- 
|)ore, whicli passes through their country. About 900 men had been 
sent to camp for transjiorting provisions over the hills, and more Were col- 
lecting by the autliorities at Sylhet. 

“ The few Nagahs who had penetrated to our camp,'' says the writer, 

do not give us ver)' high notions of tlie state of civilization among them, 
and many think they would prefer a good largo pariah (wild dog) to all 
the delicacies in Cachar !" 

The invaders have evidently an arduous undertakiug biToro them, with 
only a very few weeks in which to execute it, ere the hot wcathor, and 
iibovcall, the rainy season, put a period to their ojHiratious for this year, 
By tile following paragraph in a Calc utta pajier of February lOtb, wo ob- 
•en e that Hears w'ere entertained of the rains setting in sooner than 
usual, from some disagreeable symptoms alluded to; “ It appears that 
the moDSiKui already indicates a change. We hope, however, that it 
will be protracted to the usual jMjriod. Ten boats were stranded iu the 
Naaf from the violence of the weather.” Upon tlie whole, wo fully 
■adopt the following opinion expressed in a late Indian paper: — 

Thtre was hul a slender prospect of the force, under Brigadier-General ShuU 
dam, being able to penetrate to Munnipore, through the hiUs of (Jaaaay— -the ob- 
stacles ottered to tlic march of any body of troops btiug of so fonuidAble a 
nature, as to ikmaud a much longer time to surmount them, than ii likely to be 
devoted to them. 

' J a Older to give our readers a more full conception ofthe diOficidtiies 
mad dangers, the endless waste of resources and destmctioii of htmitn 
jfUe attemjing the sort of warfare in which we are engaged, wesidn 
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joift. AAt oxitraet from Beniier a ' Voyage to Siuai, gii'on in an Indian 
paper :>*-♦ 

'^ceii tljc;? t'.u) {jreat men (Emir .letnia and Aurengzebe) carry- 
ing 'tncrii Vet ve-! to one aiiofiii:-: ami in this ccmdi^ion did things remain lor 
alwid^ra Te*it ; ('1! Anreng/cbe, too well knowing that a great Captain cannot be 
art I tliat if lie bo not employed in a foreign vvar, he will at length 
rai-e a donu* ii: mi- ; d to him {Etnir Jeml i) to iwuke war upon that rich 

and potent dI At itam, whoso tiiritoiiei are on tlo' north of DaUc, upon the 
gulfof lieng.il. 'J !ie Emii*, whom all appearance ii. 1 :uie..d) designed this saipe 
tlxing iux himstlf, ami wim btiic\fd, that the to:U|i est f>f this country would 
in<'d>e way for his iinmottal honour, and beau oc 'a^'oii of hi^ cart*} mg bis arms 
fs' fat as C'birid, dedartd himself le.itlyfor tins snlerjirisc. lie embarked at 
l>akb with a army, upon a river wlilcli (oiiie^ from these parts ; upon 

which h.iving {;o)ie aboot n linmlr':(l leagues noifh castwaid, he ariived at a 
castle t;»iled Ay;, ^ whuJi tlie Raja of Achnin had iisuipeil from the kingdom of 
licng.il, and pc., s.ed foi many \e ns. lie aitaeUed this place, and took it by 
force in less tliaii of temi days ; tliouce nMiel.ing iserbiml towards (diaodara, 
which is (l.e mill into the imrilry of I's t Raja, lie eoleicd into it after twenty- 
six dn>sji un)e\, liill noithv.ard. Tli le a battle was buight, in which the Kaja 
of AcliAiii was worht- ! ami obliged (<* rotrca.t to (iueignon,^ ilu* uietiopolis of his 
kicgdiom, lour milvC u . mt f. ',a ( huru'rvru. The Ei"ir puisucd him so close, 
that he ga\e bun no time t loriny lu.ii'eil m Gmijiuou; for he arrived in Mght 
of that place in li\e da> wlm h ( omtiaim-il the If aja, scemg the Emir’s aimy, 
tolly towards tlvutoun’^ on. of tlu ! iri'r<!oiii of liCo ••.aui’ to aliamlon Guerguon, 
whicli was pdlagcd, as liad liK-n ( 'ii.’ud.u'.'., 'I'hry '< . ml there vast riches, it 
being a gicat, uuv l.nr aii'l imi\l) mt-like town, and where the women are ex- 
tifioidlnarll) be.mi'tul. .Mi.uitime the scihon of die i iins came on s<;<mt'r than 
usual; and they Ixiti', < xmssAc i,, ih,, ,• p; rm, ami <n‘'il’owiiig all the conuUy, 
except such m11,i»c. a. .ami on r.ii' 'nl rioiiml, Mn' Rn.ii was imuli embarassed. 
For the Uaja n).nlehi>. p'*ople oi I’lo iuo,.n! mis (onm d iwn ]i m ,ill paits thcre- 
aiiout, and to carry a\va\ all'Lc pioi lonsot tlm |■•^'(1, '.hereby the Emir’s army 
(ai rich a* it was) belore the end of tlm rain ., fell into great straits, without 
being uble to go fonva'd or !• ickwaid. It could i o' .'..nam e, by reason of the 
mountains bein;; ier\ dilheult to ; as^,and< oniinual(\ pesteicd with great rains, nor 
ictreat, btc.iuse of ibe lil.e r..iii!. an i diej) ways, the imj.ial-o lui\ mg caused the 
ways to he digged up a- fai .is ( b.mil.u.i ; mi tlial llm Emir w.is loin d to lemaiu 
in that wi etched c.mdition during tl.e whole time of T e i liu ; alter w hit h, when 
ho found his nriuy dist?stcd, tiled out, ami hail-' t.irNid, he w.is m i essitated to 
give over the ilchigu he h ul ol ad\am mg, anil to n .nin the same way he was 
come. Hut t'm, ictrc.il i > m ule with so inu< li p.uus, am! so great inion- 
venioiice^, by le.isou of th. (hit. f want ol \;( ti. ds, and the piusiiil of tin U.ija 
fulliiig on the icar, lb it ...a 1 . .b (1 i.t lie' lli.it bad not l.n-iwii 1 ow !o reiiu dj the 
disonler ol siuh.i iinrcb, nor liud ‘I--' |„'U:eme to be ^l.•lle■.imes luc or sis hours 
at one pu-ssage to make ibe suMn i \ git o\er it without loiifii'idoii, would have 
ulterl) jicri bed, liimseb, .muN .ii.il all, \ol he, uo witlnstundnig all these dilfi* 

' Ufmmr.—V'.MMi- Ihinie , ui.'iaiii..i the Mogul — w.is horn at Angers ia 
Franco— left hi-, own (.moii i .u 1 ’ ’ t im Uu. iu (lie Holy Land and Egypt 

— contiiiurd f. r ‘•('mn' fimc (',i i i . ilu'ii n Kited witli tile plague— em- 
barked nftt’rw.vrd . m ‘mi. / - atw mli' an 1 l■^^ldld 'i* t’’( court of the ^icat 
forcight Seal as hi, phs •ii.iii, ami died at Runs in I. .‘•3. * 

* /re.— 'I his t.i.,lle hi.' , deh.iiice i.; eiu j owciw ot ie_,e.m'li ; but ii any of tfor 
readers cau iufoiin us whcie u i^ or w.i , vie shall i c gratetul for the iuform- 
ation. 

3 Guerp[onfi was fnrmorlv the e.i)'i(.a! of \ssam. situ .*c : ou one of the iiimime- 
rablc streams that lall into ti c Hr.ihinni ooii.i. It is 'ail to have heeu no less 
thau ten milej long, iudaysol vore, the palace ul the R.ija issai<{ to haTO been 
superb, one of (be iooiuOm ngiliM iibeilaMiole... than l.‘»0 cuhnsLug and forty 
broatd, supportedby oolnmus, »ili oi covtred with hra^.,. It w.is ^tion^jly forji-* 
fiod. Iu irSTJ, It was visited in .mi a run , loinmamled by Riiiioli on’ucrs; but 
the reluin of Colonel \\ iish's detachment in 171'3, vu- have >er> little poil- 
tic»l b'biriuatiou Kspectmg Guergoug, or the country of which it wasCrU t!^^ 
capital . — Scohmon la I/m* Emt. 
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culties aatl obstacles, made a shift to come back with great honour and vast 
riches. He designed to return thither again the next year, and to pursue hu 
undertaking, supposing that Azo, uhich he had foitified, and where he left a 
strong garrison, would be able to hold luitthe rest of the year against thq i^^ja. 
liut he was no sooner arrived there but fluxes began to rage iu his army, neither 
had himself a body of steel more than the rest : he fell sick and died, whereby 
fortune ended the just apprehensions of Aurengzebe. 


MADRAS. , ; 

The gagging system is sostiict at this Presidency, that less is hturdof 
its affairs than of any part of India; we believe, a’so, there is as little 
good to be told. For, notwitlistanding the eensoibhip on the press, the 
strains of flattery on tlie })ro>perity and happiness of tlie country, might 
be as loud and incessant as pi'ople pleased, if there was anything to 
praise. In such a country, tlierefore, “ no news” is decidedly “ bad 
news.” 

A work has appeared there, said to posse.ss gicat merit, namely, the 
‘ Madias Report on Spa.smodic Cholera, drawn up by Mr. Scott, under 
the superintendence ot tlie Medical Board.’ A map is allaclied to it, 
showing the principal routes by which the disease e.xtciuled itself after its 
introduction into the Madras teiiitoiies. It endeavours to establish by a 
number of singular facts, that though thi.s disSorder lias not prevailed for 
nearly half a century in the hume general and malignant fojin as during 
the last seven years, it has always been occasionally occuuiug, though 
frequently overlooked. 

ROM BAY. 

On the ‘27th of November, there was a .sjdcndid entertainment given 
to J. H. Crawford, h'sq by a })aity of In', friends, on the occasion of his 
appioacliing dejiarturc for Kntr'.uul, wlieii Francis Warden, Esq. filled 
llie chair, and the Honourable Coveiiioi, w ilh several otliiu' dijtinguislicd 
guests, wcie present. I’hi.-, aftbided an oppoituniiy for the grandees of the 
Bombay Piesideney, of hcajiing ])rai.ses upon oiio anotluT according to 
wonted custom. Many speeclies were deliii red, iu which the shuttlecock 
of compliment and flattery vas I.ept np Ixtucen tlie Ba» and the Civil Ser- 
vice, w'ith reciprocal emulation; and \\liat'‘\er othc... may consider tho 
value of their mutual compliinenl«., they would leave no room to doubt, 
that they are cordially Kati.^^icd with one another. 'I’lie most leading 
character on this occn.don ua.s Mr. Warden, who, ns propiictor of one 
newspaper, and member of (joveiiiment coiitroliing ilieo'.lier, had complete 
command of the press which had leagued wiih the Birii^sters of Bombay 
in opposing the Judges for their .saliitaiy refo.'‘ius in the administration ot 
justice, particularly in checking the exorbitance ot lawyers’ fees. Here the 
samespirit showed itself iu the coinj'liinents la; ished upon the Bar, wliilethc 
Beucli is invidiously thrown into the shade; the .senior Judges being slurred 
over in the health of Sir Ralph Rice and tlie Couit. Sir Ralph having 
only arrived lately from Penang, has not incurred tho odium of shielding 
the oppressed Natives fioin extortion, and atlording them cheap justice ; 
or he might not have had the honour of being present at this ^sembly, 
far less of receiving thi.s flattering mark of its approbation. 

If gives us great satii.facti()n, however, to observe, that both tlie men 
of power and the men of lawr, concur in testifying to the merits of Mr. 
Crawford, and tho commercial body of British merchants in India with 
wliich he is connected, who are admitted to be both an ornament to 
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gociaty there, a source of improvement to the Natives of the country, and 
of great importance in consolidating our poliiical system. Mr. Warden 
9aid:<^ 

What would India have been without the external trade ? And what would>lhe 
Mfiaduf Buinbayi iu parttcular, have been but for the bold and suecefiafal eftirti 
of British uien hauls ? 11c eutered into a rapid history ol the rise of Bombay, and 
Cunteudtd that its prcsfiitaggrandi/eiuent, whether territorially or politically con- 
sidered, had been reared in the cradle of commerce; that Bombay had, throngh the 
ent€n'rlsi*>{f efiorts of British merchants, been raised from a place of no coiifkler- 
Ution whatever, to be the einporiuin ot Western India, and was bow in a positiou 
to carry on a commercial intercourse with every (jimrter of the globe. He 
jissuincd credit lor the branch of the seivice to whuli lie belonged for the meqt 
of having laid the foundation of that prosperity, and paiticularly of having ably 
assisted in the construction of that noble superstructure up to this period : — be 
oppcnled, in support ol tlie latter fact, to the most lespectablc and decisive evi- 
dences bclore the inecling, in the person of Mr. ( lawtovd and of the lormer, to 
the system which ori^inall) prevailed, of permitting civil servants alone to par- 
ticijiate intlve ('oiupany’s lialian inonopol), which formed the basis ofits present 
extended commerce. Mr. Wartlen remarked on the evils of that system, and 
the wisdom of the policy that led to its abolition. He proceeded to apply his ar- 
gnments to the object of the meeting. He bestowed a warm eiilogiiim on the 
character of the nicinlKM-h of the mercantile communit), loimded on a personal 
himwledge of it for many years; that those who had left Bombay for their 
native country had acciuiicd an asceiidaiic) and a rc'pufatmn at home, as honour- 
able as that whicli they bad established iii India. This, observed Mr. Warden, 
was no ordinary nieiii ; to olitain distinction in a metropolis like London 
Tequired not so much the intlucncc of wealth as the influence of high talent and 
respectability. It would be no disparagement to the characters of tliose high 
individuals to contend, that for saganty of intelleet— for general intenigence'^li 
full and complete knowledge of the eotnmerdal interests ol British India, and of 
every country coiineetcil witli India — iora tlioroiigli insight into the just priuclplos 
of coUuiicrcia) policy, and tor a succci-ltil and bunourable application pi thoac 
principles, no one who had quitted Bombay, iluring liis leugtbencd experience, 
wa* more distinguished in these respects than hi?, friend Mr, Crawlord. 

Mr. Norton, the Adsocatc-dencral, fi It assured that eicty mercantile inAn 
tinder that Ciovernment, who had bad any extensive exjierieuee, both knew, and 
was ready to experience the beiiciits wliicii their common interests had derived 
lihruugli the house ut (.raw lord and ('o. Among thcae, pciliap?, the chufest was, 
that by cxait inlegtitj in all tluir dealings, that hot.se hail even upheld and dis- 
played the lilieral and lionoiirahle piiiniplcs whuh so coiispicnoiisly character- 
ises the British inereliaiit. Mr. rrawforil not only sustained that high character 
<0 the eoiniuon honour and cicditol his fellow -countrynieii, so extennively follow- 
ing: lu his own nrosperouh path ; hut ue had traiisiused much of that principle of 
JUtU’cautile caiulour ami npiigliluess throughout all i lasses of the superior Na- 
tives to their lasting advantage, as well as lioiiour. \ verj luinierou? body of them 
had very lecently lome lorvvard, irrestsuhU urgeil, as they expressed themselves, 
tupayadebtoi gratitude to that geutlemun, and .ittrihutiug with heaitfrlt cou- 
Bciousucss lunih ot the extension and advancement uf their commerdul proipe- 
rity to his intercourse uiiiong them. It ii> fiom the prevalence of feeling gud 
prmcipjei) like those, and to the high chauuter sustained by our mcrchantii of 
•very class and trilie, that we may indulge the lu>pe whieli he encouraged as an 
awured one, that this presidency, originally the iiuv^leus, will one day have sweilad 
into the emporium of ciuvtern trade. 

It is certainly very fortunate for the East India Company that there 
Bdtiah luerchants in India to give tlie Natives so high an esdmatioii 
,ol Brilisli character ; for they could never acquire it from the conduct of 
the Company's own servants in such acts as tiic cruel and fraudulsQt 
troatment of Curseijce Alonackjee, the destruction of the house of Pftl- 
.merhnd Company at Hyderabad, the annihilation of the property of tlie 
.Cakutth Jodrnah and other acts, by which the natives of Asia, are thugbt 
to beliuTe, as expressed in the documenU lately laid heibre Parliameiit^ 
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iatiog ^^'thti>Burme8ecwar,>irhtt are a.peopk wvbbout 

faitivj 'that tliejrkaow BOt what ifc is’’ K • u 

We have often had occasion to remark the vast benefit that wodi^ae- 
erne to the itatwes.of India from the introduction among them. the 
arts and sciences of Europe, which would soon bo diffused OTe#>every part 
of the country, if Europeans were allowed freely to settle thei^^ and dadry 
thither their ajkili uud industry, enjoying the protection of person and prO’* 
perty, instead of being excluded and treated as slaves or outlaws, by the 
Company and its servants. As to the advantages arising from euhght- 
ened practitioners of the medical profession settling in a country 'where 
the surgical art in particular is at so low an ehb, we have a striking inns’* 
tration in the lh)mbay Courier of the l8iU of December. It gives a num* 
ber of extracts from an interestiu'g report made by Mr. Uiohiuoud, As- 
sistant-Surgeon of his Majesty’s 4th dragoons, who had been some time 
previously apix)intcd Oculist of the subordinate stations under that presi- 
dency^ In the course of i>i\ months 386 cases of cataract had been snccesf-* 
fully treated, which, willi some other varieties of diseased eye, made atotal 
of 41 1 blind restored to sight by one man during that short period I How 
much the Natives are utter st* angers to receiving relief from medical treat- 
];tieut, is sluj\yn by their, conduct under it, as if it had been a 8Ui>eroatural 
blessing, and not acure performed, and to be periectod by care and natural 
means. 'I’wenty lost their sight after it had betm restored to them bytho 
Operation, on aecount of not being under restraint, nor w'illing to submit 
to any kind of medical coiitiol. Many who received sight in one iu- 
fttant, itjoiccd so eAceedingly that they became impatieut ot remaining 
a few days with their eyes bound up, and alter they had lett Mr. llich- 
mond, in order t > enjoy the [)leasnres ol light, and the sight of their 
friends, uncoveied their eyes, and admitted the strong beams of Hghtou 
the retina, which had been for years secluded in darkness, and w^.con- 
sef^uentjy unable to withstand tin* lust impressions ot light witliout inflam- 
mation. About one in twenty thus lost for ever the precious blessing of 
sight by too great an eagerness to enjoy it. During the time Mr. H. 
had been at Poouab, the number of applicants amounted to 720, many of 
whom had been saved from blindness by the timely interference of medi- 
cal treatment. The following short extract Irom the conclusion of the 
article, will be read with deep interest by those who will reflect on the 
good which enlightened England is capable of cuiiierring on her sixty 
millions of Indian subjects. 

A few weeks afro (say? Mr. R.) I went down to the river side, wh^re 
an old blind woman resided. The structure of her left eye 
destroyed, but the right contained a |>t'rfect cataract, which was removed iw au 
instant, and sight restored. In less tlian half an hour after this operalioDf 
a crowd of lame and blind surroiualed me Among them, 1 found that ten wwc 
Wind wltli cataracts, and on them I continued operahiig, on the banks of thfr 
river, till it grew dark, when 1 found that I had opoj-ated but on eight, of whom 
seven hud reteiyed good sight ; the other one not deriving any benefit, on.^'Couiit 
of the principal iiene of 'ision being diseased. J then returned hoine, leaving 
two for operation, who followed me nc\t day, and receiveil sight. On another 
day, ill presence of two gentlemen, I restored fourieen to good sight by operation. 
Many of these patients came from the ueigbbouruig village of Pouiwift, andedme 
fraen the ibslance of a huniUed and hfty miles. 

■ P.S. Ou another day, since this abstract wrus written, I went a di*tan^ of 
milei, to Sassoor, t^ndseieral villages adjacent to it, iu company with 
and D., who very kindly assisted me lo peiiTorni twenty-eight operations for cata- 
ract, out of which twenty-seven proved successful. 
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.^How mucb human misery would be alleviated, if Europeans were 
allowed to settle tis merchants, landholders, medical practitioners, , &c« 
in ;[ttli parts of our territorii s in the h^st, where, at present, the 
Company only sciids iu tax-i^athcrer to fleece, its magistrate to punish, 
and its troops to enforce sulmiiNhion ! 

The B(>mi)ay ( la/:ette of January 5th says, that Uunjeet Singh not 
only nearly met witli a watery f(iave, in attempting to cross the Sutleje, 
but that about two ilionsand (d' his incn were drowned, and a great quan- 
tity of treasure an l r,l<nes lost in the river. If the chieftain himself had 
sunk, never to rise agjiin, it would liave couliibuted considerably to ease 
the mind ot the Ind.uu (lovernment, which cannot view without alarm 
this distinp,oislicd leader at tlie bead of an army formidable both by iU 
numbers and dis(,i[»Iine, and lendered more so by the talents of its com- 
mander. 

From ibe Bombay Gazette, January 26, it appears that the disputes 
■which lately took jdace between f-eveiul of tiie Aial) chiefs on the pirate 
coast, have all been satisfaetorilv adjusted ; and a force, which was sent 
by the chief of Abutliubee towards the territories of the Sheik of Sharga, 
has been withdrawn. It was lepoited that the Iinaum of Muscat in- 
tended to fit out a fleet to blockade the mouth uf ll.e Ihiphrates, to extort 
the accustomed tribute from the Government of l)U>',oiab, which had 
been for some time witiiheld. 'J’lie tiilmte is little more than nominal. 
Ho has, several times, lilted out armaments for the same purpose, which, 
though successful, have always proved a heavy tax on his subjects. , 

It is reported, hkeui.^c, tliat tlie Imauui jiroiioMS shortly to construct 
another vessel in tli(‘ Bombay (loi k, iiisU-ad of liis ship the Liverpool, 
W'hich requiros to he Inokmi up; and that be is \ery dt '.iioiis of keeping 
up his inarine force, wliicli has Iilcojik' raliicr formidable; at Icuot in tho 
estimation of tlie Native tiibeson the Arabi.iti coast. 

The following is a Ictti'rfrom Saugor, given in the Bombay Courier 
of tho lOtli Febnmiy ; 

Sougoi'f Jan. la “ /'(..// Distuihanccs m liundt'lkimd, — Col. Wailvcr and his 
rcifomoit illu* hhl) l!.\e in.irclieil a^aiiiU Ihittuiu Sing, an. I the place called 
Lo.\ pi.ssaii. lie will t.iil'3c<picuil\ .itiack aii\ otlicr-. uh.) iii.iy he rcfracioiy, 

'I he GloJ.e a.sks, ^Vhat is tin* cause of ibis refractoriness^ And 
wisdy answers, If we bail a free press in Indi.i, we .should proliably have 
heard before the iih.uireetiorw actually occurred, 'llio following are 
extract, s from the late.-t Boiiil»ay papers : — 

lehruartt P>.— \ report w.i-. in circulatit)n, a shoit time* since, of 
•ome terious distniliaiu (s liaMug taken pi.ico in the norihcrii division of 
(Jii/'u'at. A late Iclt i- nom that ijuartcr, st.Ues that it had Us foundatinn ia 
the circiunstanco of four or li\e iiundrid Coolies hu\in» assembled iu the Pnttun 
disUict, who (led on the leport of a force having heeu prepared to act against 
llicni. They were piiisiud 1>\ the Gineowarb horse, with some of our light 
cavalry from Deem, and linally took lefnge iii the linn. 

A letter from Deesa inenlions ih.il aiioiher chief of the refractory Coolies has 
been taken in that iieigLhourhood, and that in the \ieiiiity of Hurod several 
depredations had hetn committed, but not of an extensive nature. 

In the Lsland of Bombny, before tho middle of January tlii.s year, great 
apprehcnsion.s were entertained of a scarcity of w’ater before the setting 
in of the next rains; ns the foit-ditch, supptxsed to influence the wells on 
the esplanade, \va.s rapidly drying up, and but a small supply of water 
remained in the tanks on the Lslaad. Attempts were accordingly making 
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to avert thfr tlireatened' evil, by digging wells at the public sexipdikse 
where springs wfere likely to be found ; but although the wants rtf * man 
might T)e tbits provided tor, it was expected that the cattle vrould suffer, 

A Bombay, paper says, — . , , , , 

The Lord Bishop of (Calcutta has boon ei)|;a<j:cd, since June 1824, in vllsitlng 
the several European stations in the Bengal Provinces. Mis Lordship’ was 
ctpectod at Ajfra on the I2ih January, audpioposcd to proceed from thence by 
Je)pow aud Neemutch, to the pioviucc-. uudci hi> it will probably 

be the middle of March befoie the Bishop will roach (huerat. After visiting 
Kalra, Baroda, Broach, and Surat, and eoii-,c'cratin<c tin- churches fit tho^e 
stations, his Lordship, we understand, will proceed to Bmuhay, where ho will 
have a coufirmation, and hold his episcopal \i.itatiou prohalihv in the last week qf 
April. It is then liis intention, we aiv luforintd, to the Dcccau, and 
consecrate the new church at Pooii.ih. Ills laudsluj) will lta^c‘ this Prcsiijoncy 
before the rains, and on his return t(» Beiii;al will \isit (’evlon, and the principal 
stations under Madras; thus accouiphshiiie, a loii;;eraucl more laborious journey 
than has often fallen to the lot ol a Christum Bishop. 

Cr.YI.ON. 

A letter from Ceylon, dated 17th of .lanuary la.st, (after mentioning 
that the Buniiesc war was not going on vc'ry juosporously,) says : “ The 
Bengal Cloverninent ha.s apphed lot troops from this, and the 4aih regi- 
ment is in orders for Rangoon, and ships arc coming for them.” This 
fine regiment, tliat so distinguished itself in tlie campaigns under Welling- 
ton, is now, w'c fear, (l(\stino<l to inouldi'r away in the luarshes of llatt* 
goon, tlie fate of so many other brave troops. 

The following is an extract of anotliei letter dated in tho end of 
January last : — 

Our market has been well supjdicd latolv hv tho Coor^o, the Timandra, and 
tlu! Mediterranean; too well tor tl»c importers, as isalwav- the case, If more 
th.m a ceit.uii suppls , and that a very limited one, reaches us. There are Ui> 
opulent ^hopkeepel^ here, to buy and hold up aiti<le«. until they are in demamf; 
so that, miles- when now and then we are .i long time without a ship, there is 
generally an exces- of Luropeaii good in this in cket. 

Till' (lovcniincnt goes on advancing the pi ice of ciiiiiamou, and will not now 
sell a pound uiidei the following rates — 

Pix ]H. F«. 

1 it sort, per 11) 1 (i 

2d ;f it 

:\,l 2 2 

roflfcc has not fallen so much as we had c.iliulaiod on, fioin the depressed state 
of xour markets for this ariule, in coMseqiiencc of some M'd.ihnr Moormen, and 
Some speculative Taiijore people, c.illed M.ilta ( olt.i ( Uettees, bnyLog up tlie 
colfoe this sear, supjiosin:; tlie Lnglish were- ju’aciising some trick, iu refusing to 
take it at half the jmee they so freely gave la-t year. 

The Pyramiis, Brodie, is expected at Allippec, to take a cargo of pepper at a 
freight of II/. per ton, on account of the Traxaiicurc Gorernment. The Georgina 
takes l.'iO tons of cimiamon. 

Such is the slate of tilings at present. A strange alteration will, by and bye, 
take })lace, and it will be fortunate for those owners of ships ft ho sball have 
availed themselves of the present suuslune for making their bay, 


SIAM. 

The Singa}X)re Chronicle of January CtU gives accounts from Siam 
down to the loth of December, from wiiicU it ajii^enra that the new 
King, since his accession in July last, on tlie death of hifl father^ baa 
d*clared th« trade with his dominions free, in every article ejtcept opium 
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ctnd''fnu«k«tet th«< first* of which is made cdntpab«ttd,’ att<J 
only be sold to the Government. Regular duties were to bie levied'on' 
€V^ tbirtg, (at the rate, it was betore said, of eight per cent.,) but 
amount of them had not been determined as to such articles as had for- 
merly been objects of r(>yal monopoly. It has been stro|igly rej^pited for 
along while, in the Rritish Indian Papers, that the Siamese wore mejU*- 
laling an attack upon the Burman empire ; and, with this view, they Were' 
said to have actually taken the field with a large force, of froih 30,000 to 
-50^000 men. This woidd, no doubt, afiord great relief to the Jndi^U 
Government In the present cinergcmy ; and it maybe expected, that' 
neither persuasion nor money would be spared to produce such an event. 
There are, however, opposite causes at work, which render it very impro- 
bable. I'he unprovoked aggression of the Comjiany’s servants on the 
Burmese territory must, no doubt, have inspired the Siamese with some 
alarm, lest their own should next fall a .sacrifice to tlie grasping power 
which has already swallowed up so many .states, and is now' approaching 
60 near to themselves. Con.S(“<pientIy, tliey cannot be at all desirous that 
the Burman empire (the only barrier between them and this danger) 
should be (lo.stroyed. 'I'hey are rnoie likely to adopt the plicy of tho 
Chinese, who have already avowedly taken measure.^ to secure thefir 
western frontier, and whose jealou.sy of foreigntus is cert.aiiily far from 
iinwise, i oiisideriiig the event.s they have witnessed in other parts of Asiftb 
In fact, it is stated in the Singapore Chronicle of Jaiinary 6th, 

an “ army of observation” across the country, tovrttlllifft^ 
the Barman provinces, for what piirfHwe I'ould not be ascertained ; bii#*ft' 
appears to uh, that they are evidcntlv acting upon the same |3ol icy with 
theCbinew, probably in concert with them ; and tliat the oliject of both 
is, to secure tlieir own frontier against the Company’s alarming encroach- 
meats. 


Kr.Tirr.ni, wDs ixdia. 

T^lie Sinffnporc Chronicle of .laimary 6th has tlie following para- 
■graph re.specting affairs in this (piarter : — 

Palembang.—’A ronipiracy ag.imst thcDutth authority h.T? hccu discovered at 
Palcmhautf, and the tountr} i.s m a st-iteof >>crioiis iiihurrectiou. The Su.sunan, 
or nominal sovereign, who uas luipluatul, Int^ been arrestMl and sent to Bata- 
via ; but his son, tlie reigning Sultan, elVe^ ted his eh<'n|>e, and joined Syod Ham/a 
andtheoUier luburgents iu the interior. The iiupositiun oi an luiivei^al capita* 
tion tax, of lhrv« guilder.s, is reported to have given rise to the plot and insurrec- 
tion. 


NTW SOUTH WAI.r.S, 

The foliow'ing ptihlic order, res|)ccting (ho coast of New Holland, has 
been issued by the Bombay Government: — 

The Hoaourahlc the Governor in ( ounril is pleased to notify for general 
hiformation, that he has received a communication from Captaitt Gordon 
Bremer, C. I). cominanduig his .Majostv’s ship Tamar, that, in obedience to the 
eoiuniamls of his MajeAv’s Govcriimen’t, he had hoesteU the Biitish colours, and 
taken formal poiaessiou of the north coast of New Holland, or Australia, com- 
prebeuded brtween the mendiaus of and 135® east longitude, and had 
««tabh>hed a settlcinent under a Captain Commaiidaut at Port Cockbura iu 
Apsley'^ Strait, between Bathurst and Meivitle Islands. 

The followliij^ memorandum is published for the information of the Com- 
manders of vessels proceeding to the new settlement : — 

** Port Cockburn is situated in Apiley Strait, which divides Melville and 
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Batliurst Islands, tlie Cape Van Diemen of the charts being the nort4«tn point 
of the first-named island. 

On approaching the Strait it is necessary to give a good birth to the* ihoal| 
vhich extemls to the westward of the Cape, about five leagues. 

“Piper’s Head, a steep and remarkable red and white clitF, situated a litlle to the 
southward of Cape Van Diemeu, being brought to bear due cast, and kept on that 
point, will carry a vessel into the narrow part of the entrance, (wlik'h is about 
two miles >wide,) when care should be taken to bare a good Iwk^out, and kful 
goiug; froip thence au,£. S.E. course will carry into St. Asaph Bay, which is 
spacious, and has good anchorage everywhere, and ships may come to, until thoy ; 
luve coinmunication with the settlement, which is about four leagues fartheir 
tloWn the Strait. 

“ The Master of the Colonial hrig Lady Nelson, which is stationed therd 
has been directed to afford his assisiauce as a i>ilot (as far as he is acquainted) 
to any vessel requiring it. 

“ The tides are strong, especially in the springs. The flood setting to th^' 
southward. 

“ The Flagstaff of Fort Dundas, Port Cockhurn, is situated iu lat. 11°. 25',.; 
south long. 28'. cast from Greenwich.” 

Published by Commaiulof the Hoiiourahio the Governor in Council, 
liombaif (Mtlcy Jan. 21, 1825. W. Nuwniiam, Chief Secretary 

The Hobart Town papers state that colony to be rajudly advancing in 
civilization. A plan tor supplying the town with water, by iron pipes, 
a^jgi the establishment of a bank, distillery, and brewery, give proof of 
d^fenpid ])rogres.s made in the attainment ot the comforts and conve- 
JWife of Eurojie. Wool and ila\ will, in time, both be numbered 
anm^ the native products of the colony. To these will also be added 
.sugar, in the culture of which a successful ex|)eiiment lia.s been made. 
A subscription has also been entered into for the importation of breeds 
of game from England. 1'he Glasgow Chronicle, however, says: “ The 
imprudence of emigrating to such placi's as ^ an Dicman d Land^ we 
long ago pointeil out. When you arrive there, you are amon^ convicts, 
and have no compensating advantages. I he gross iables about wool 
never can be credited. The soil is generally ])oor, and there is little or no 
money in circulation. Notes of one shilling are issued by any one that 
can pass them, and no security is felt for (‘itlier |>erfeon ,^0r property. 
Accounts to the 2.5th December mention, that a tribe of tl»e Aborigined 
had presented a petition to the Lieulenaut-Governor ot Van Dieraans 
Land, who received them with gr<*a.t kindness, and presented them with 
some military caps and blankets, btit which was attempted to be repaid 
by spearing one of the settlers, in which they were only prevented by 
force. Wheat is represented as l)eing in great plenty ; and considerable 
quantities had been sent to New South Wales. Mr. Wentworth and Mr. 
T. Rainehave been elected Directors of the Bank in New South Wales. 
Wheat in the latter colony was Is. 4{d. per bushel, and coals one guinea 
per chaMron.’^ 

rnasiA. 

A lettsf from Ispahan, received at Bombay in the end of Deoembfr,' 
cofteborated the report of the King of Persia having abdicated the 
thrtne in favour of his eldest son, AbW IVlirza. It is said he purpose- 
visiting the ruins of Shiraz,, and intended having the city rebuiU, and* 
restored to the same degree of splendour it exhibited when it could boMtr, 
of being the capital. 
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,^NqjDENTS AND EVENTS IS EVROPE 

EAS'IKRN WORLD. ' ^ 

■j- ii ,-.l . i.'h.li ,1 

.’MARQTIS OF IIASTiNGS. r .i -.t!' ImS. 

Pn the 34 of June, at 4 o’clock, p. m., the MarquU of 
hisifetum froin Malta, as ineiuioned in our ]ai»t Nuinl)er) tpiok.- th« oitths 
aad Ith) seat in the lIooBe of Lords, for the first time bioce hia^elevatlDn.licr 
the Marquisate. He Hitered the nou‘*e bniJ|)ortcd by thq JVt^urqttis 
Tbeuipud Qii the one hand, and the Maujuis of Ayleshury oa thq otUer, 
and; went through thy usual forms. The Duke of Nortolk* attended aa 
the occaeioj), liuhitcd in his Peei’s robes, as li^arl Marslial of Kni^laad ; 
and there weic many Peeis, as well as atrangors, below tlic bar to, witness 
the ceremony. 'I'hy ^^al<^uIs is said to Lave met with the most cordial 
reception from the Loid Cliancellor and Peers on both sides of th« 
House ; and, we aio happy to add, be appeared to be in g(H)d health. 
There was a rcpoit of Ins being shortly to succeed Lord WyUesley as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But on thU subject, the Dublin Evening 
Po&t has the following I'aragiapli : — 

There is a lotMoar uu'iccdiii some of tlie London Papers, that tlie Marquis 
of ilastingsi (Lail Mimo; ua-* to l)c the fion! Lieutenant ol IreJaucJ.— Wo h^ve 
reason to helievo thiit it i . n a intciuled to lUt i.e cuv cluu' ’•e. at present, ip jJjie 
iticinbers oftlic Trl'li K\ ' 'n ^e. ' 

,«> V' I'K .. M L coi'.N ( i X nr,.\ i \ r . 

Some clmngos it appears are to (.At jilace in the Ij.-d n adrainifjtr«^ 
iooD, John^Heibeit liHniiig(’)ii, K j. has beoii appointed a Member of 
Council in Bcinful; in which cajiacicy he liofore acted for a Utort time 
between the icsignation of the A) mpiis of ila-jlmgs ajid the anivul of 
T^ord Amherst, lie as thou laid a'>i(le, liouever, and has continued 
aiuce in painful exclusion, jdthough lie went out to India with the sole 
view, it is said, and on the at,?.uraiice of being in the Council, But after 
this pledtfo being given 1dm, it is supposed that llie gieat zeal he evinced 
for Alisbus tricjs and proselytiMT), so far outran iho moderate desires of 
the Directoia .or t nlightymug their sulijects, that they s )uki have very 
wUilingly dispensed wuh Ins scivicts.^ William buKei worth Bayley, 
Esq, wlu) has been for stmic yearhpa^l ChiefSeciciary, is also to be a Pro-. 
Tieional Membc; in Coumil. In his Toiincr capacity, lie is said to have 
eujo>ed Jio small sliaie (4 the sui ets of power .sina^ the accession of Lord 
Amlierst, who, afterashoit stiuggic at the commencement to act the 
gieat man over hU snhowlinale fnnctiouanes, quickly linuing himself 
unable to supmoit tin* burthens ho Iiad taken iqxm lum, relapsed .into, 
his natural size, uud Itii. dio weight ol the state to lepyso on (he inleilof 
pillws around him; so that the sccrctaucs, who wane at histapprehensivo 
that tlieir coiiMUjiknce \.as to be totally annihilated or eclipsed by the 
RUiiig Nun, and who talked inagnaidiuoMsK of resigning rather than suh- 
ittit tosuch indignity, soon lound their power and imjHirtaiice becomo greaiter 
than ever. Mr, Bayley was the immediate lu^truuient employed, in vir- 
tue o£ life OihcCf in degiaciiug and destroying the press*, this, as Itt 
caae of Censpr Adam, hemg tl.o high way to promoliomo The latteri^U 
appearf, is daily expeclcd to arrive in Kqgland, the state pf hisAi^llihll^ 
jaot permitupg a longer icsideiice in India, * ... rj-^ 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT RELATIVE TO INDIA. 

It will bo seen from the Parliamentary Report, that Lord' Hastliig4 has 
introduced a bill into the Upper House, on the subject of interest of loans 
in India, which will set at rest the doubts raised by the crown lawyers, 
and the absurd doctrines maintained for a malignant party object, that a 
British Act of Parliament, fixing the rate of interest, was e<]TialIy binding 
in the territories of foreign independent princes, to which English Jaws 
and the power of English courts of justice do not extend. On the sub^ 
ject of loans in India, from Europeans to Native Princes, Mr. Camnhg^w 
also reported to have said in the other House, that “ there was no 
cumstance which was a greater scandal or a greater disgrace to the Bri- 
tish name.” If this alluded to Paul Benfield and his associates, (is 
it no doubt did,) he might have added, that the scandal and disgrace 
longed chiefly to the corrupt House of Commons, which sanctioned theeo 
nefarious transactions from the very worst motives. And unless it be 
taken for granted that the present would act in the same manner, were 
an opportunity afforded it, tliere is nothing either criminal or disgraceftll 
in bona Jide loans from Europeans to Native Princes. In a late instance 
they have been attended witli eminent advantage to the public interesta 
of India; and Mr. Canning knows well, that it is when a corrupt 
Minister converts such things into a means of influencing a corrupt majo- 
rity, that they become the great source of “ scandal and disgrace.” It is 
greatly to the honour of the British banking-house at Hyderabad, that 
its actual loans for the public service are not patronized by Ministers, as 
Paul Benfield 8 fictitious claims were, to tlic lasting disgrace of the 
British Government. Now, when there is no paj'ticipationf of profits 
Iwtween the just creditors of a Native Prince and ministers, Mr. Canning 
proclaims loudly, (wishing his voice may reach to the utmost confines ot 
India,) that if there be a single rupee owing by a Native IVince to an Eu- 
ropean, he wishes (that is, he authorizes) them never to pay it. Does this 
advice not to pay their debts, however just, arise trom an affectionate 
regard to the welfare of Indian Princes? Let them judge, (should hi* 
voice reach them as lie expressed a wish,) when they learn that on its 
being brought to tlie notice of the BiitEh Parliament, that their unfortu- 
nate brethren are left to languish in dungeons tor fifteen or twenty year*, 
for no offence but being born Princes, and being beloved by their subjects, 
— the Minister turns it off with a joke about two gentlemen having one hat I 
They may probably be inclined to doubt, after this, whether himself and 
his colleagues have got one heart among them all. 

But passing over that unfortunate propensity to wit and pleasantry, even 
on most serious subjects, which the honourable Secretary s own good taste 
would, no doubt, condemn, it he were not exposed to the temptation of 
finding amusement for tlio^e gentlemen of the majority, who, it they were 
not detained for the purptwe of giving the Minister their votes, would be 
much belter pleased, and more “ at borne, ’ listening to Mr. Mattlwws, 
where, indeed, they had better be, as they might then laugh tboir fill,-- 
and not at the expense of the nation. But since they cannot be there, and 
vote by proxy, it is natural to desire that a little comedy should 1^ got up 
occasionally in tlK‘ House of Commons for their benefit. Theun^und^ 
appiftme with which every exhibition of this kind is received, gives the 
manager his cue: and it would, therefore, be unfair to charge 

Onentaf Herald^ IW, 6. E 
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tbepismited tatite of hi« audience. Nugse lem capiunt aouBOV^ a 
maxim familiar to the claMical orator. - 

Tliere are, happily, among our public men, a few who havfeiheii minds 
fixed on greater objects, which, although they do not exeite the temporary 
applause of the few, wiil secure them the lasting gratitude of millions. 
Of this def>cription are the measures urged in Parliament during the past 
month by Mr. Hume, the unwearied advocate of every useful refowB, 
in which he was well supported by Sir Charles Forbes, one of India’s best 
and warmest friends. The most important of these proi^ositions (that for 
placing the trial l)y jury on a more liberal and extendi basia) was^ we 
are glad to say, met by Ministers in a corresponding spirit. 

We allude to what took place on the last reading of the East Indix 
Judges’ bill, when the honourable Member for Montrose suggested several 
additional clauses, to secure the admission of persons born io India! to 
serve u|x>n juries, and also to give his Majesty’s subjects w'itlun the, jtt-» 
risdiction of the King’s Courts the beneiit of trial by jury in civil cases. 
Ihe (>owert'ul arguments by which Mr. Hume supported these amende 
Qients were by no means lost upon Ministers, as will be seen from our 
Parliamentary report. The courteous and liberal manner in which the 
proposal was met by the President of the Board of Control, must be truly 
gratifying to every friend of India ; and we have no doubt the present 
administration would soon become convinced that the most liberal systeip 
of government which the materials existing enable us to form, would 
the securest and the best, both for the interests of England and of 
country, But tim enlightened views witli which Ministers regard other 
objects of policy, are unliappily darkened when they turn towards the 
East, by the opaque medium of monopoly, w liich, like a murky cloud, shute 
out our luiiiiuus of Asiatic subjects from the genial rays of British bene- 
volence, While Ministers are expressing their desire to elevate them in 
the scale of moral and political rank, to bestow upon them the privileges 
and birthright of British subjects, as which they were born, declaring 
that they are entitled, on conipiying wdth the re({uisite conditions, to the 
proudest prerogative of English freemen — that of sitting in tlie legislature, 
and taking a part io the government of the empire — what is the Company 
doing ? The public cniuiot dive into tlie hidden mysteries of its secret 
committeeB ; but if we may judge of what is plotting there, fmm the spirit 
displayed puhliclv hy their agents abroad and partisans at home, they are 
eager to plunge their unhappy subjects into a lower depth of degradation. 
Within a mojith, or little iiioie, a thick volume has been published by 
their booksellers, (evidently wriiieu by one of their servants, probably now', 
or shortly to ho, d member of tlieir Direction,) which jiroposes to rob the 
whole of the natives of India of the protection of trial by jury, and ind^ 
of his Majesty’s courts of judicature altogether. This is proposed to b# 
done by arming the Company’s Governors, or other servants abroad, With 
the power of banishing, at pleasure, anv one whatever, however kutocedt^ 
without trial or inquiry, beyond the jurisdiction of the courts,— of theee 
very courts which w'ere established in India for the e.xpress pafpdse^ 
affording their protection against the oppression of the Contpariy ti 
vants, Now, it their legitimate protection be o-en sought, the 
individda! and all his witnesses, agents, drc. must be madebadisihabhl littli#' 
mere will and pledsare of his persecutors. Any one, Wi iie 
plaintiff, tnight W driven from his home, from his property and 
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to hirtadvema^aii oiiderto prevent the court from intei&tiQCpjtad domt 
justice probably in order to protect a robber or a murderer, whom his 
presence might bring to punishment. Such are the admirable doetrines 
that issue from Lead enh all-street ; doctrines too inhuman and detestable 
to be uttered even^ in this free country, except in such a <|uarter. Xet 
theh authors and abettors defend them as necessary to render the Com- 
pany’s system complete ! Since its friends maintain this, surely its cue*. 
miti could hot give a blacker picture of the nature of it^ Govcrntncnli. 

It is therefore urgently necessary, to avert such frightful despotism as 
the Company is striving to introduce in India, that all its subjects, and 
especially the Indo-BritOns, or so many of cither class as dare to express 
their Opinion under the present reign of terror, should lose no time in claim- 
ing the protection of the present liberal and enlightened Ministers, and 
making their true condition known by petitions to Parliament, which 
might serVe'iis a guide to the President of the Board of Control, in that 
inquiry which he has instituted, in order to ascertain how far the right 
of trial by jury should be extended to them. If they have any wish (aild 
we know that every intelligent man amongst them desires it ardently) to 
participate in the exercise of this most precious right enjoyed by English- 
men, let them not look idly on till the opportunity of securing it passes 
by *, for another may not soon return ; and they may rest assured that 
those who would nile over them, if they could, for ever, with a rod of 
iron, are straining every nerve to place the yoke more firmly on their 
deCKS. A few months more, and if the Company have its will, they may 
all be robbed entirely of the protection of the Courts. A few years, and 
they may not have even such men to appeal to as Messrs. Wynn, Robin- 
son, Peel, and Canning, willing and able to improve their condition ; or 
such men as Messrs. Hume, Forbes, and Smith, to advocate their cause, 
and to rouse in Parliament a generous feeling for the welfare of that dis- 
tant conntry, which has in England been long regarded, for the most part, 
with almost the same apathy as if it were situated in a different planet, 
I.ct it how’ever be recollected, that there is one pow'erful body which takes 
a lively interest in it — the l^ast India Company, which has an interest in 
shutting out the means of improvement from its unfortunate subjects ; 
and that so strong is this leaden influence w hich hangs over them, that 
it will take the combined efforts of the best ministers, with all the public- 
spirited men in the nation, to do it away. 

DECCAN PRIZE-MONEY. 

We have before us a quarto pamphlet, containing the correspondence 
bfCtween Sir 'Thomas Hislop, the agents for the army, and the trustees 
appointed by his Majesty to collect, receive, and dispose^ of thU booty; 
vis, the puke of Wellington and the Right Honourable Charles Arbuth- 
nojt ;-r-together with the applications to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Tjjagaury, and to the King in Council ; and various other documents coo- 
hectt4 jSV'iifh this subject, extending from March 1823 to January in the 
pTji^nt yeajr, Th^ papers throw' much light on the causes which have 
Q9>niributgd to keep this matter so long in su^nse ; while the afinyf by 
exjglfens that booty was acquired, is suffered to waste away in 4tfap- 
Jhe P^Wic need no longer be left to vague coqiectureg as to 
blame for this crying injustice, every day becoming more 
L2 
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ilir ^^l^eac^y niany have paid the debt of' 
reward, by these cruel delays. ,\u 

March 1^23, now considerably more than twp years a^oj the '^ke 
^fjVVelUpgton and Mr. Arbuthnot were appointed hy the Croivxi ap yom- 
miawpnerii to inquire into, ascertain, and adjust the claims of ihe ai;iny of 
th® Deccan. Its law agent, Mr. Atclieson> who had so succe^f^fully 
managed and supported its interests in the question with the M^rqutk of 
Hastings, as Comniander-iu-Chief, made every tender of information anfl 
assistance to the Commissioners, as to the nature and extent of thl^ 
claims. At first the Commissioners showed perfect willingness, and even 
requested to be aided by him with such information as he could furnish, 
uod to communicate freely with him and Sir Thomas Ilislop on the sub- 
ject. But in October 1823, a new light seemed to break in upon them : 
Sir Thomas Hislop, as w’ell as the agents of the army, having learnt that 
the law-oilicers of the Crown had been consulted, and that in the opinion 
given tliey had raised a doubt as to the validity of some of thoir claims, 
they were naturally anxious to know vhat these doubts were, and re- 
quested therefore to be allowed an inspection of the opinion, with a view' 
to being enabled to state facts and circumstances that might remove such 
doubts from the minds of the Commissioners. With this request the latter 
refused to comply, on the ground that the opinion of the Crown lawyers 
mu^t be piesumed to be better than that of any other law’yers, and, in fact, 
not to be questioned. ‘‘ have taken,” say they, “ wliat we con§idj^r 
the best legal advice to assist our judgment, and fiu the guidance of our 
conduct t and wc cannot think it necessary, considering the station, repu- 
tation, and respectability of the counsel wdio have advised us to submit 
their opinion to the revisnl of those profcs-sional gentlemen called the 
Counsel for the Army of tlui Occean.” The nl)ove is pait of a letter to 
Sir lliomns Hislop, in which they also intimated that it would bo agree- 
able to them to receive any information on tlie subject, in behalf ot the 
army, from Sir'l’houias only, or, in his absence from the country, from a 
person appointed by him to give it. “ But,” say they, “while you are 
present in England, it would be much more convenient, more decorovSf 
and less expensive, that those aiisw'ers should proceed from yourself.” 

Umbrage is hUpiiOvsed to have been taken by his Clrace, 1'ccaut.c, in Sir 
Thomaii a absence, a communicutidu addressed to him bv the Commis- 
fiiuQora, for information, was attended to and answered by Air. Atchesdn, 
who concei\'ed it his duty, ns the agent of the army, nut to neglect any 
opporUiiiity of forwarding it^i interests. Sir Thomas being only one of the 
parties concerutHl, declined tlje responsibility proposed to be pla 9 ed iqxjn 
liiin, of answering for the whole ; adding, “To a\oid the possibility of pjy 
continuing to give further iutjentional oflence to your Grttce anu.M'r. 
Arbutlmot,tthosedisp]eiuure, it would appear, I have unwittingly incurrje^d 
ill tlie course ol the proceeding which has been carried on hitherto, I 
mmt take the hUriy (preferring your Grace and Mr. Arbuthnotj p)t 
allpointe aj^ecihig the army of the Deei'an at large, to MqjOf Woojl, 
the general pri/e-agent in Eugliuid, and the law-agent, Mr. Atchewn, 
ike only persons Itgally intiustedf by the army and mys^lf^ wJtb 
general chfoge of the inieresU «f idUcers ami troops cunceiqe^ aid 
whoTahNOe are po.^essed of tlm documents and j,nfv)imaqun, jo 

illustrate the various claims of the re.xpcclive divisions arid corps, as well 
as of the numerous individual a]*p)icunts.” 
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JFrpm ^hjit date (October 1^23) to March 1824, no , commuitlc&tion 
wba(ev(^i*' havin^i)4eh ihade ’by the Conihiisklbnert td {iir'^hbirtAti4',^‘lS 
Mjyor Wood, or the law-agent for the army, a ^tltion W£i^ pWkehtW 
by tl^e latter tp the King in Council on the subject, prayihg tna^ 'the 
army fli'ight have an opportunity of being heard, sthd of onsweiriilg^tne 
objections itiacTe to their claims; that they might be supported' Tijaihjjt 
any atteu^pt of the Ehst India Company to defeat their right^!' ‘ Thh 
inatfer Was also laid before the Lords of the Treasury ; and it eroded jft 
their refusing to interfere with tho discretion of the (vofninidsibrter^. 
Consequently, the agents for the army wore left completely in the dailc 
to ans^ver at random, or by accident, the objections, the nature of which 
Avas concealed from them, or, more probably, to miss these, and hehp lip 
facts and argulhcnts on points, regaiding which no doubt was enter- 
tained. h is evident that nothing but utter confusion,, injustice, add 
interminable delay could be the result of such a system as this' adopted 
by the Commissioners, of withholding from the parties interested a 
knowledge of their proceedings, and the grounds on which they were 
deciding. The opinion of seven eminent counsel, including Mr. Brougham 
and Dr. Lushington, being taken, they declared that this was a mode of 
procedure “opposed to every principle of equity and justice, and which, 
if persisted in, must necessarily be productive of consequences the most 
injurious to tiie interests of the army.*’ They considered that it must 
have been the intention of his Majesty, that if any objections were made 
to their claims, their laiv-agent or tho prize-agent “ should have an 
opportunity of rebutting such objections, (►r of offering explanation, by 
producing the information wdiich could alone be in their possession.” 

All attempts to obtain a remedy for this injustice failed ; and the Com- 
pany having laid before tlic Commissioners its statentent of the prize- 
projierty captured, Sir Thomas llisiop and tho agents for the army were 
refused a sight of it, unless oji a condition which would render it of no use. 
In a letter, dated in December last, Sir Thomas represented to the Com- 
missioners, in reference to the details it was necessary to lay before them 
on behalf of the army : “ In many cases the application of the informa- 
tion, if given in a general statement, might, from various causes of using 
different names or plans, he difficult of application without particular 
explanations, and would therefore only impose upon your OrAcc and Mr. 
Arhuthnot the trouble of examining a large, and probably, in many cases, 
an unnecessary mass of papers; a*, it would be im|>ossil)le,wi7Aouf jcciwr/ 
the accounts, to make any selection. With a view, therefore, to saving 
unnecessary trouble to your Grace and Mr. Arhuthnot, and W ' obviate 
delay and expense, I respectfuUn solicit the use of the returns made by 
the East India Company for n short period.” 

The Commissioners say, in reply, “ We have no objection to submit 
these documents to your examination, or that of arvy dumber of your 
brother officers that you will name to us; upon this Condition mlyi that 
they Are not to be subinitlod to tho consideration of any counsel or Attor- 
ney, excepting on n |x)int or points previously to lie subrnitmd to our con- 
fii<iei’ntiOu and decision. We make tliis con'diHon,” Hiey add, Hecauie 
We haV6 olwlSfived; throughout the consideration of tlioso questkmt, a strong 
d6.si(^ tb go to law — a proceeding which we think quite unnecessary, and 
which ibust lead to expense and delay, and matwially deteiwate the 
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*'*'“ “’* *«Kal advisers of 4he army hid 
J^ajKt sfrongly deprecated any resort to legal proceedings ; and .that, on 
tfie contrary, a strong desire existed to have all disputed pMnts settlect with, 
htavtf !*“**““"• ‘***‘ restriction which accompanied the offfet of 

iu Coinpanysstateiiients. '■ compelledliiin, in jX Z 

■ lafetm.v^J'^'d fefl'ngs and to the duty which he owed to his 

bo7IT^!,' '^.’*''■"8 ''"naelf of it, suhjectto terms which mirtt 

pri^uctive of prejudice to those claiming under his Maiestv’s warrant 
«d w ich would, at the same time, involve him in a rSirto 

“ it cLd 

ct offer ’ Theytbtrv" '"®'® ‘‘>*”8 

tn«Il®afZo7.’ 't™"'' f'--" «'' was cap- 

feii;:rty‘®soTL^e±r;t!::z^ 

a»d intricaev? they can be udetyalnud-e s‘of ‘1^* • 

the points of law, o,- cveninally to estahllsh theirdam 1™'"''“" '■‘'’®‘' 

transartiiZ°7n whiZihV tilliiy wn, tXrnilirthn't tirev n''r't'‘"°'*''‘'®'’ 

pose,! Zlriction the'oZZVnr.? Ilc«l .S^ »e think, , hat b, the pro- 

nssinatice ^hkh, ill our jutlrrnent L indisDensahTv^ the trustees tjiut 

his Majestf, sT^-ious i,i,e,S,rs and t.' a e t ? ''’r^ 

\Vhnl erouiidH the captor-i, for mIiosc henofit ti iV t ’ ^ '^“>U*‘Cture oti 

barrel from the uniistri.Cl .^s IZ ‘ !^ 'Ins mist « as created, can be de- 
mutt *fjfrM,K.,/yp,yy„rf,v„/. iioents, without which their interest 

httihlZ'fZhc^Vlfi^ersonnspecHnZ^^^^^^ '•’•"''oas Hi.lop 

would prevent them fr ,111 takin, a iJ "> 'he resti iclion which 

.«5tX«"7gi'v“ sZeT vv""' “ '“““"V 

aWy granted to Sir Tboraas Iliskp and his bnuh ® penuissiou cojour- 

ni^nts, ^hen (xuipled with the rxtmorWJn; ofljcerh tu inspect the ducu- 

Whht !« the preUee foj that r/sirktioS? inMH>sedliy the trustees, 

have iQtinifeated a strong desire <• to^o to !«»?’* * persons, not specified, 
it , a eharga which is mf.,wZ tb^who?; Z’d„‘eV r*!™*!"* 
array j a charge which, if apuliL t,, th*. J ^ advisers of the 

*efhted by the mere lurution of their n 

^tahd their ohamter, or that of the nrofn*!? und^r- 

iA*urd'athpphadtoiiy.„7L^"wi^^^ 
rkSir., the aoliclfiir^if *L treaaui^, end consult 
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bat ^ ofbcftpfrtbaJjt^^l ft<V>sers of the ar»v, even ii^ tlje ev^ut of |i luit, wouW 
be coitiiQeU to supplying such evidence atid ^pers at oin^h s^odhl 
Nothing, surely, but a painful doubt of the justice of their last rettHction couki 
itiduCe the trasMes to dondescend to such an iniputatiuny as tbat which they, east, 
in the tetter which attuouncei it, on the counsel, professiuttalIy» on 

behalf tof the army'^geutieinea of as unsullied honour as the trustees then- 
selves^opp of whom has since been raised to the bench, and all of wihom ah 
gcotlemeu of rank and emmence in a i>rofessio», of which the humblbst mem- 
bers a*uuld repudiate the charge with disdain. Besides a liberty u> iospccttbe 
accounts wouW'Uot be an authority “ to go to law,” nor divest the trustees of 
that'CuQtrol which they now possess, but would simply enable tlic agents of tlie 
army to give the trustees better information than they .-an otherwise obtain, 
relating to the objects of their trust. And yet, on this pretext, an inspection is 
refused, utiless coupled with a ivstrictiou which renders it a mere mockery | a 
great mass of infonnatiou collected with immense labour, awl Urge upsl^ U 
rendered useless } and the army are left m utter darkness as to the proceeaings 
to lie adoptx'd for recovering booty which the Crown has granted exprexsty fir 
their bfmjity and apjwupriated as the reward ol their galUnt exertions ! 

The pamphlet above noticed shows very clearly, that tltc tinpleasapt 
feeling between the agents tor tlie army and the comtaissiouefs, origi- 
natetl in the latter having resolved to appoint a son of one of themselves 
a prize-agent, to act iu conjunction w'ith those elected by the army, 
and, of course, share with them the five per cent, coniiniasion on the 
whole booty. This injustice, they, of course, resisted; and the Crown 
lawyers were consulted as to the legality of fircing an associate upon 
tliein in this manner. Of the opinion given, only an extract has been 
allowed to transpire, w'hicli is thus remarked on in the conclusion of the 
pamphlet, which is all we have room for. (ieorge Harrison, Esq., being 
the official channel through which the decision ot the Treasury was 
received, by a letter under his signature, the author says ; — 

It will Ih? obvious on a close oxaiiunution of this letter, that the opinion of the 
hw-ofiii-crx ot the Crown does not meet the point proposed, uud that, even if it 
contained no (|UHli(icatiou iu terms, it would, by ite language, coinuletcly justify 
the p<»sitiou of Major Wood. No one ever doubteil the power ol the trustees to 
uppoiut agents “ to act on their behall,” to iisaist them iu tl»e perforn»ance of 
their duties, and to receive from them a reasonable remuneration for their ser- 
vices out of the general proceeds of the booty. JJul Mr. George Uarrii^un has 
not ventured to state, nor could he .state with iVuth, that the trustees had power 
to appoint the agents for the army, —the distributing agents,— who are to be 
paid, not by tlw Inutees, not iii tluir discretion, hut by a certain per ceutage fixpd 
by statute. The language of tiiat part ul the o}miiun which is given confirms 
the belief entertained by the agents, that m that part wliiclus not given, tbelaw- 
ofFiccrs of the Ciown distinctly slated, that the trustees bad no such jjower, and 
tlut, since the prize act, the Grown liad no authority to delegate it to tlicm. 
The trustees ha\o not thought jiroper as yet to associate their uomuiees with 
the pri/,c-agents, or c\en to anuouni e t'.icin tu the public ; hut they have jmrsued 
that tine of condnrt tvhirh it has been onr painfvl o^reta develop. 

Whatever may have been the feelings and the motives which have actuated 
the trustees iu their svstematic exclusion of all persons legally authorized to 
support the claims of the army from their councils ; whetlicr it has Ihsch affected 
in any way by the dispute respecting the agency or not; there cun be no douJit 
as to the lnjus^ce which it is calculated to woik. It is of minor importance 
Whether tlie itTward, appointed b} law, for the labours of the pri/,e-agcnts bhah or 
shall not be shared by others who have not participated iu the anxiety and tlie 
toil, compared with the question, How long the vexation and the misery of tlie 
artwy are to last i Kveu so long ap) as November nr December 1B20, it is uii- 
dei^iood, that Mr. Canning, then President of the Board of Control, wrote to tlie 
LotMs of the Treasury, and to the Court of Directors, recnmuiending efid 
Wffltif.in ihetaostredcnrgetic term*, an rmraediate diviaiuii of the booty, whjich 
‘Wiatrk),1ftiidtt peoihptly accnraplNhed, be reeetued vritli the heartiett gratitude, 
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U) a distant period) would be takea sA. Acij^liliwlth diffienUy 
vindicated, instead of a free boon flowing froai the spontaiieooi/ l*(uirtycbf 4he 

S q. . \Ve have not seen thii letter, but we have hetird, it ipqKeq of, 

iniratiou, a^ evincing the comprehensive grasp of Mr., C^iu^ug'a. ^tqd, Jhh» 
it ajid statesmanlike views, and his careful regard to everj subject iqV9l,vwg 
fu,tercsti of the service and of his country. And yet the, arq^, dmujf thfin 
■ fenr* ly^e^ri afrer this exertion of othcinl taleut and power in weir behqjPf^ a(ter fke 
^exdte'nieht of confident expectation by the decision of the Treasury, Cuifl ,tpem- 
' Mlvej still very far Irom the realization of their hopes, and are even denied lue 
‘riieliiijcholy satisfaction of seeing their claims defeated in the light of dny, Of 
thd kttnal position ol these claims, they know nothing certa n save tiusf—tbat 
they* cajiimt he asscited or e>cn understood without the assistance of th,o?9 to 
tthhm thtir roini)licated grievances are known, and in whom they tave placed 
their trust, They do^iujt umko their grievances pnhlic til) e\cry other mode of 
bUalning redress has been tried in vain. The trustees have been individually 
addressed agaiu and again by the gallant officer who coininaudcd the army ^ tJbc 
jLord.s of the 'J'reasury have been niemonali/,cd ; and a petition has been pre- 
sented t » liis IMajesty in Council. After the f.iilure of these attempts, they can 
only appeal to the great iribunal of public opinion, which will impartially and 
duj^ftsSonalely estimate their wrongs! 

Nor must we overlook the effett of sncli a precedent on the feelings and the 
character of the service, more especially as it tends to establish a great and in- 
vidious di.siinction between the navy and the army, llv an oriler of Council, 
Issued at the comnu nccinent of every war, and by the acl'i of Parliament con- 
firming it, the prize-money is given by anticipation to the navy, and their trus- 
ti'cs liie appointed by the officers. Hitherto the umtrary practice has been little 
felt in the army, because the Coininander-iti'Chief bus usually been named to 
nrotect his own rights and those of his soldiers, lint now, that the trustees 
nave, on this important occasion, chosen to act in hostility to the agents intrusted 
by the troops, and that the result has been ve\nti<ni and misery, the army at 
Targ'c are rendered anxious to share in the privileges conceded to the naval ser- 
vice. In India, also, the tendency of this delay cannot he contemplated without 
concern. The Native troops, who mauilested such adiniralilc courage, and more 
admirable forbearance in the contest, are naturally .astonished at the obstacles 
' whicli liow interpose between them and their reward. On tbcir fiinncss, reli- 
aucc lhay no doubt be placed, whatever disappointment shall await them ; but 
the exahllde will scarcely tend to ensure and perpetuate the allcgiaucc of the 
Native powers to a distant Governuicut, which should be known to them by the 
^uraCreriRtlos of gratiiudc and honour. The army, no doubt, are impelled' and 
Stistktdcd hi their exertions by nobler impulses than the desire of plunder; but 
it ia ubbrt-lilghted policy to trifle^ with the claims of generous natures ; and dan- 
t(> presCiU befoi'e the minds of the army, the spectacle of one of ha most 

f ;allaiit and successful p<ntions awaiting their reward for yeais in patient snfFer- 
hj^; awd, perhaps, baffled at last, vexatiously and in darkness, by the exclusion 
©f > their ivelecttkl agents from the means of enforcing their right to the fruits of 
tbkirvaloUr ! 


, , CIq^ and Traveller Evening Paper has made the folWing Pe- 
imuiu OQ this pamphlet and the claims of the army 

Apaniphlet has been sent to us, eutitlod, * Observations on the Services and 
C^la|msip the Army of the IM'cau,' whith exhibits au instance striking but not 
aiuii^lai^ of official delays. The army of the Deccan are entitled, by a grant 
ot tu©; Crown, to the booty raptured by them in the war in that part of India. 
■Jifearly eight years have cliipsetl since the teruiiaatiou of the war in ftbich 
the jprojwrly was captured, but the army have received no part of this booty, 
Aod arc even yet iu ignorance, not only of the time, but of the probable aaiuuiit 
of the payments to be made to theui. 

The trustees appointed by tiie Crown for the collection and distribution of the 
, ,)M‘Ohv, are the Duke of Wellington and the Right Hon. C. Arbiithnot.’ Tljeir 
aptHuntiaicitt took place only iii March ; ihe whole of the hlaine of me 
delay, therefore, doe-, not rent with them. But It is pretty obvious that Bie 
ol' these twu official persous— the one the Master of tlie Ordnlmce, 
fbe crfhec (tt the time iiccTctary of the Treasury, and both ol tfaein ocrupiedwlth 
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v«ridUI> dth«ri()uti«6,'W(Ki iiot tbewayto briog to a detUemebt •« itnarltd# wHI^h 
hid' bets' i»^viuu9ly too lougtprotmt^. ■ L i,/ 

p^lttphltt before us, tbefe has been k boiii?dt’^f;>le 
the k«:ht^ of kt'ihy arid the trustees, ' jvhich appears t6' liaVa' aii^ti 
from the appofotmeht M’ the IWttcr of a Mr. Charles Arhuthtiot, Jun., ^e’ soil of 
th^ R^gfit Honourable GeiltkMuan of the same name, as prize-agent, jblnt]|y ^tth 
Majbrsfatli'lt and ^Vocid, Who had been appointed by the army, ai'd who^ V*" 
as we cap judge, were entitled, both by law and ussgc, to the « hole lieiicnis of 
this siWatioli, the emoluments of whuh are secured by Ait of Parliament. . fttr. 
Arhuthnot, jun. is said, in the pamphlet before us, to" have beeb, at the time of 
the ajjpoiutttient, under one and tweiity >ears of age; so that wbaterer may liaye 
been his uiiih'lies, be can have brought little of any sort of experience to the, ^i<l 
of those upon whose lights he has appeared to cucroach. The JDuke gf Vvel- 
bngfon’s character is tliat of a man most averse to jolibing and favouniism, hut 
the circuinstaucfs of this appointment arc such that some explanatidu of U, is 
called fur. The result, at any rate, has lieeii au interruption of coiniuinuci^lipii 
between the annv and the triKtces, which cannot have failed to be inj.iniuus to 
those for whom tlic latter have been appointed to act, 

’ Some blame is imputed iu tlie same )>anipldet to the East India (Company, Tor 
b<i\ing thrown obstacles in tlie wa} ol sums claimed as boot\ ; Imt wo are 
b(nmd to say, that there is not evidence cnougli to enable ns to judge whether this 
tomplaint "is well founded. The l-'ast India Directors have duties lo nerform 
to other parties besides the soldiers interested in the distribution of tjie plunder; 
and while it should be, and we suppose is,tht'ir desire not to deliV the distribution 
of what should properly be glxen to the army, we can coiicei\e no dereliction 
ot tluMi* duty more pernicious than the yielding up, as jilnndvr to the soldiery, of 

a ierty which should rightfully belong to particular tnatives of liuiia, or he 
led in the itlicf of the subjects of tlie Company in general. Tlicre po 
country in the world where the elfects of taxation arc so grinding and disautrons 
as in some parf^ of India, and we need only refer to a bdter which we recently 
published from Poonah, (lescribing the st ite (in coiisequcncc of the nnpo^t') of 
some of the districts acquired by ibis Moy army of the Dtetdu. If, tliiMi, money 
which has been wrui^g from these wretched native^, and which should be uj>- 
plicd to their good govciuinent and relief, nud which would not, according. to 
the usages of war ill other parts of the world, he considered as plunder, has Imeti 
claimed as such by the army ul the Deccan, the condmt of the Company, in 
nwistmg the demand, is not only blameless, but praiscwoilhy, in tlijfv par- 
ticular the Directors have no interest in doing wrong. Ibery one praciicifly 
kno^rs that the di\ idends of the (-om)»any are neither increased nor uunuiU^ul 
by the state ot their territonal receipts; ainl, as far as the Director-i l^avc guy 
pn.soiial feeling, it must be iu lavour of the members of the army, nmqng ,wqiim 
they Tnust have frletuls and connexions. 

We should not have raised this supposition ns to nuy of th« olainw of the 
array, (luipurtant as it may be that this primiple should always b« kept in vinw,) 
if we had not seen in the pamphlet published in behalf of the army, (front wliirli 
alone we know any thing nf the case,) that daims were set up, to say the least of 
tfiein, of a »cry duubtiul character. JtW example, among the ^ombiainls 
against the Comiiany', we thid the following;— »“ Aitex the sulijvgaaoii of 
Poonah, a considerable treasure, deposited by the Pelshwawith NarobaOutay, 
it native banker, which was entirely acquired by military operatfons, and tVliich 
could only Ihj seized au booty, fell into the hunds «>f the servant* Of the Coirt^ny, 
and, notwithstanding the pn>UsiR of the agents of the army, was appropriated 
to tlie general purjMises of the (iovernuicnt of India ” p. ft. — Again, “'JVnpofiy 
bekmging to ihe Pei'-liwah, amounting to nine lacs ({t0,000/.), which hadlicen 
Carrie*! of from Poonah by a native called Amerchum lladcliund, and by 
• Other native*, was also recovere<l by the Indian (foverntnent, and tfan^f^ryed lo 
their own cotters.” ILul — “ Ot the public property found in Poonah, and taken 
l^y, fUe civil seevunu of thn Cumpany, no return bai ever lieeu made,' nor 
wepe the agents of the army supfiticd with any meuii'S of estirtmtihg their value, 
j^c?>jde& these, some allowance shontd perhaps have been made lor tbopalaeai of 
t^i^..^«i$hwah, auU the public buildiugs in Poonah,” &c.— p. 6. 

. .,;A<gaciu»-*tf The city of Nagpore, which tliey ca|ftnrtd, and the great pnl^ftc 
literature which, 6n that capture, vested iuthc Croivn, atMte re*«lore<( fd the Kajmi, 
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bftef^alth traoKferred to hi« successor by the SttjiMlei Govarn* 
ivithout any ref^ard to the legal right* of hii Majesty^ or tbo oquitable 
elailrit orthe conqwrurfe.”— p.f>. 

Bi(? the best of all it the following By the conquest of the Pei&btvali^ 
sixteen lacs and a liulf of rupees, arrears of tribute guarotiteed to him by- tlte 
India Company, an 1 which they must have paid had he qou tiuned to feign, 
bdciine forfeited, and they were entirely released from tiic burthen of its pay* 
mtot These arrears, winch were viitually taken by tire army aa if, the 
money when paid had been seized iu the eueimS coffers, have never ove« heah 
admitted as alfordmg any cbiim on bchalt of those who annihilated the debt with 
the power of the creditor, and rendered all future speculations needless.’’ — p. 8. 

According to these complainU, it seems that the agents conceived the army of 
the Dercan to he entitled to stand precisely in the situation of the Sovertign 
ott. whom the (.'ompany made war — that it was entitled to all the public money, to 
alf public credits, to all the sums belonging to the Sovereigns^— that is to 
say, lb the States — which had been lodged by their agents even in other countries, 
and sub^cf|wently recovered, to the value of the public buildings and -the 
]»alaces ol the coiKpicred inonarehs, and even fo) an equivalent lor svhatever 
political advantages were obtaitu*d for the power that euqiloycil the army» by the 
results of the warfare, or rather by the declaration ol vvar. We caynot think 
that llic agents of the army of the Dc'cean will do their cause any good by putting 
forOvard c.iinplaints so palpably and monstiously absurd. According to the 
principle involviHl in them, most of the public property in Km ope would within 
the last twenty years have passed into the hands of the soldiery a.s priz*- money, 
atid (.’()nuiiis'>ioiitT'. might at. tlii'> lime have been occupied in estimating tbp 
value of the Louvre ami the Tuilenes, the Royal lorest>>, and we suppose, of the 
cathedrals ol I'raiice, after having applied to the bcMielit of the victorious armies 
the amonut of Mi. Baring’s loan, ami the whole ol what the continental Powers 
might have paid to Napoleon Bonaparte, il (hey had not rather choscu tp 
make war upon Imu. 'I'lie aniiy ol the Dei can i» no doulit a very meritorious 
one, but we know of no sorb gronmis of superiority on t.’ieir part over the 
conquerors of lA'ipsic or Waterloo, as to afford any colour lor deinaiiding vvhdt 
t!)c latter would never have ilreainod of claiiiung. ll t!u>onl> complaint against 
the Ka.sl India (' "injiany bean o]»po-,ition to smb demands as tluso, the Directors 
arc entitled to all ile praise wlmb the peiloiinance td so simple a diity calls for. 

A.s to who arc to blatno for tbo prtvit delay which has tak(‘n (dace in 
distributing tlii.s pri/e-inmicy, wc .shall only make two other very brief 
(juotatious from tlie corresjioudenee ; tin* lir.st liom a letter of Sir Thomas 
Hislop to the Commissioners, dated .‘iOtli of Oelobor I8Jd, referring to 
the Bccounts respecting the Poonali spoils that had been demanded of 
the Company more than twelve months before, but oiilv then' furnished : — 

I liivve been born'iired with yoni U tter in ai know leilginent of mine of the bUb. 
The refusal of the Hist imbu ( onip.iuy in September ISJ.5, to fninisb you vvitli 
the docuiiUMits wb'u h tln-y have now (Indight pr-ijn'r to place in y our posSrs>5ion 
iigilu'e^ no comiiunt. It is only Incoim* tbeiehy the more evident, that bereft of 
the (ir.'tectioii wliicb bis Majesty has l«<‘eu giacUoisly pleased to extend to ihy 
brollier soldiers and myself, tbunigli tin powers vested by bis royal warrant In 
yonr Grace and Mr. Arbnthnot. our expectations of a just issue to our claims 
would have been hopeless indeed. 

The Other is a letter dated the loth of Jaminry la^t, from Major Wood, 
the general prize-agent, iu answer to Mr. Spicer, dejvuty-troasurer of 
Clielsea hoapital, who liad written, requesting to be enabled to ansvv^r 
satisfactorily the iiumerous inquiiies made by persons at his office, as to 
the canse of the delay in commencing to distribute the Deccan |)rl«e 
money, fu answer to this querx’, on wliich are suspended the ho as of 
thousands of meritorious individuals w'ho have gallantly risked their 
and shed their hlotui, yet are deuied their just reward — of thousands wlio 
look to thorn for 9up()ort, and are now, by thia pining in wanit 

and dhtfeirt, Majot* Wfitpft:— - - • 
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the honoar^ ye^terdaiy eveniai^, to receive your letter pf the Ithis* 
stilnt, aMd» in reply, 1 to state that the whole oetetml which wae reellaf4 
from the bounty captured by the army of the Deccan, during the Mahratte war 
uf 1817 and 1818, was paid into the treasuries of the Houuiirable the £)astiiidia 
Company in lndla> by order of the late Governor-General. 

The whole of this m<»ney, as ivell as all the other partft of the booty, by fcr ^ 
most extensive and valuable which was taken during that war, nae not been 
paid or delivered over for or on account of the army to the trustees, and to which 
must be attributed the delay in commencing the distribution thereof. 


ENGLISH OPINIONS ON IN1)I.\N AFFAIRS'. 

Aa it must always be particularly interesting to our Indian readers t» 
learn what are the opinions generally entertained at home respecting thh 
state of aSiiirs in the East ; and as in the present shackled state of the In- 
dian press, they cannot obtain this informution through that channel^ 
since what is contained in the English publications, even of tlie greatest 
respectability, dare not be reprinted there, we shall lay before them a 
weJl-written article from the TimeSy wliicli we select from a great number 
of others on the same sulyect, that have appeared in this and various 
other Papers. To this, a leply ''as attempted next day in the New 
Times, but so false in its assumptions, and so absurd in its arguments', 
that, to persons acquainted uith Indian matters, it >\ould be a waste of 
time to answer tliem. They wen* answered, however, by the Globe and 
Traveller oi i\\o same day, Tlie article from tlie Old Times is as fol- 
lows : — 

It IS difficult to describe the aiuieh and alarm under which the more intelligent 
portion of our countrjinen in India were labouring ul the date of the last letters. 
The hud success (\Ne might sa} the utter di'.graei*) which has attended our opera- 
tions against the llurman Kmpire, wouhl in other times have produced an imme- 
diate Pai liaincntaiy in<iuir\, and a stroii}* expression oi public censure wherever 
the hlaiiic of such disasters, aee.mipanied h\ sodi manifest dangers, might be 
with justice visilul. beii we reflcetilmt more lliaii a year ha!, now elapsed since 
tlie actual couiuienccmentol the war— more nearly, perhaps, two years sipic the 
C.o\ crinncul at Calc ulta hail eouteiuplateil the speed} breaking out ot hostilities — 
the first question that octurs lo e\eiy man is, What joogress lias been made to- 
wards that spec ilic point at wliah, in coinmon prudence and consisteuey, it would 
be focthe credit of tlie liovcrnment to re-establish peace ? The obvious answer 
unfurtuuately is, 'fhal we have not adxauccd a single stcj) towards indemnity, »/ 
there were any wrongs li> be repined ; oi towards that security of which, it ap- 
pears to us, the war iisclf has been the only serious disturber. 

Tenor twch e tliousand men were sent to llangoon, and might as well have 
been sent to dapan, for any real ol»ject. of ini^ehief or eoereion to the Hormalis 
of tliat lorce we are infoimcd that Sir Archibald Campbell could muster, for his 
last cogageuieot witli the enemy, not more than 1,100 mt'J ' Such was the wis- 
dom wlucJi selected the lieUl of operations. The- Bengal army, which had confined 
its efforts to the infliction of a violent de.ath on ‘-nine 400 or .vOO ol our own unhappy 
Sepoys, was only, towards the end of .faiiuary', jirepiring to act againt the Arra- 
can, nr north-west frontier of the King of Asa. Tlie rouutry through which this 
force had to move was wholly unknown to the. Company’s Government, except 
one which il would he madness to invade without the most accurate and detmltd 
information re*pc(’liug its intricacies, and most hazardous to enter, even if so 
provided. It was known, indeed, to lie a country almost as insaltdirlmii as twiit 
in the iieighlxmi'hood of Kaogoon. The period still ur store for operatkw* wM 
conjectured to be not luilf sufficient for a march “ interspersed,” as an Irish iol- 
dier once expressed it, “ with fighting that iu, if there should be any idea of 
pushing on to the Burmese capital. The troops would, therefore, be compelled (d 
m/ace their footsteps to the British frontier, and be gin again the whole businatt 
bf' the Vlafy ol'to tnkts tip their ground in the heart of an enemy'l coMtry, 
to n>t of diiease, or perish of absolute hunger* If» uu the other handr t>o dfci^iye 
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iinprcsssiou should be njade upon tlie^ force or Pwrifs tl^e (cperny 
ty tarfaiiJick frohi Bengal, we can vouch for its beiu^ the bpriilpn of D^osJ Wile 
dutf Iflfp^rlehced aothontiesr in India, that our whole Asiatic etupi^ WOUW'rui sin 
isowiiicni riik. of overthrow from insurrections within. > ' ipj -j . t 

I’hcfo h not n sjiot of the wh'de Fcninsula, where the old jeak)Osiet<»f'IBidtli3h 
poi^or cftn he lairlj said Ut he extinct, "i'bere is not a > Jila^e in the,#itat<sij^h, 
n^ye^lteeu Pfuiqucrcd wi^thin the last seten years, v^here the courre.of tne Bur- 
liicso war is not eajforly watched — wheie ilie consequences of faifure, 
proldd^ft'd hostilities and exhausted strenj-th, are not thoroughly f'alenWtW hrfd 
oihiprOheirJed ; an<l wlicre, il the si^fOril were once pven, a revolt Would hot 
instanily bur-it forth, seU-or:;anj/.ef!, and Ui^nted l»y the in,n.s of the |)opulaUqiu 
Injlho c.qiiUl of the iJeitan, a I'hicard was lecentiy stuck ujt, imltnij; Ut/e 
Natives to rise, ns the Kin;^ of A;.i w.is pasing; the way fur ihc'r deliverance 
fm/n KTi{»;lisii honda^e. 

Nor are the discontents prevailing thnnifjh the interior of the Peninsula the 
w</r$t> by innny dej^rees, aQion"-our causes of ap[»re!ieusi<)n. Wjiat has happened 
iKMvnrds the westward ? Runjeet f5ni«;, a prince of ciuineut ability, of narlihe 
babiUs, and iiis.iiUble ainl)itu;u, has cro'-sed the Indus from his own Seik terri- 
tory, . 11 . d planted biiiiseU in great I n e on both sides of tli.it impoitanl n\cr. 
I'he army of Runjeet Sing' cou^i^ts of .*>0,000 infantry, armed and distributed on 
Kuropean principles, disnplined b\ a fomiidubje nnniljer of I rench and Rusvian 
officer^, wUU n numerous artdfo), lioihc aud fool, organised also ou the must 
approved European syNton. These ;iie suppoited 1)\ a poweiful body ot Native 
cavalry, who are inured to war, and (lushed with roiique''t. l urther to the west, 
M'p have the Russian army of (feor-ria, which has long ago sent incursions of 
(JoSsacks tlimugli (lie \Hghau terntorv, and would not spare bribes or otiier 
incentive's to Rutijeet Sing, or lose a da) in maichiiig to reinfoi ce him. 'I’liC'C 
are uU considerations t.uuili.u- to the inin.h of leflei ting men who underst.aml the 
alTaif’s of India; bat, wli.it mas not bo so gener.allv approliemlcd is, the incom* 
peteney of our local c-tablidinieids, niilitarv and tivil,to cope with a crisis of 
mure tiiHii rommoii danger. 'I lie nuinher of Isuropean-. ni both departmental 
and III uH tlie prcvideuciC'*, »s inoilojitale to the, wants (d the service; of civil 
funcUonaries there are much too few to coiitiol the iiaiiir.il increase of a spirit 
miipiig the NatiNcs advei-'Cto the llritisli iiiterc'^t^, or at least toiiveit IjIc against 
thein. Whnt is more vexatious still, there exists an obvious want of the neces- 
sary intelleetnnl resourci”! in those wlio «io exercise the ( nil powers of tiie ( mn* 

C ; and tins j» most conspicuous in the verv lugbest oOices. There js a 
iftable ditrereiice betw ecu the extiiutKin of such a poweiful Moiiaicbv as 
that of Tippi>o ill four shoit montlis, .tfier be h.id been wliole years jireparing, 
with’ dll the other great sinies of Indi.i, for a simultaiieons attack upon the Rri- 
tinb leirritory, ami the fuefile and wretehed attempts against the Uurmcfie, exbi- 
liitiUj^, for H whoJn tweUcmoutli, iiotUing but distiaetion in council, uuii 
ineflicucy ill the firhl Theie i", we say, a woeful coiiti.i^t betweim the Mysore 
and Mnhratti wars, both defensive a-gainst a prejia^giL and mighty enemy, and 
thl^ Burmese war, unprovoked, aggressive, uriju^ ilbcumbined, and un- 
nncrcRsful. 

'Witb Regard to our arinv, the Kuropean force has ilwimllod in a serious pro- 
portimi, and a '.peedy augiiieutatiou must he made to it. The Native army of 
ihe (.oihpnnv is uotoiiously ilcfiLicut in Kuropean ofVieers, who used to be* the 
soul of its miliiai'v tliar.icter aud spim ; uinl it is folly to suppose that we eait 
retain India, if eitlier ot these be lost. t)f the iiieoiiiplt teuess of onr estalibsh- 
mciits, it may be t.aken as a saiup'e, that the head-quarters id tlie artillery ought 
to consist of f)()0 men, whereas we ate a'^sured, on high autiionty, that at the 
datif of the last advices, only liftecn were tube loiiml ihert ! 

Let the Compaii), rUerefore, leave otl' peddling, and cocduct great affairs on 
b^>^lrt and efiortive pi nn tj>les If thev want an ainn, let them r.iiso one crjllhl 
to the oxigemyjop surmider lan'v to the nation who will know how to govxi>tt jt 
honestly, and t<> render it a s mrceof hommr, ns well as of IvenelU, to theoptpire. 
But besides an aimv, smuetl.iog mne i« requisite. Lc‘t the Ifonnurablc jC’om-. 
onny of Merciiants pav the soMier bts pn/e-muney, and make him fed tlidltV 
miv nb enetiriits but t'.ose who are in arms before bun. ' ' 

Since the above ajmeared, a loii)’ letter on the .state of India, cpnfirtja- 
in^ the Heirs of the Times, has proceodetl from a ejuarter tvlicre ft roultt 
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Ijav'e the John Bull. the la.^ 

of BlitckwQod*^ mayazmt also, two powerful lettera have 
to rouse public attention to tins dangerous position of the Britiah.einpir»' 
in the' Bast. Thus the same note of alarm is heard frotn all points ia tho 
political compass ; persons of the most opposite parties and opinions Con*- 
curnng in this, tltat the unwise p ,Iicy of the Company, of lord AniHct^,' 
and bia advisers, combined together, have brought British jK)wer in 
India to the brink of destruction. The writer in tlie John BuIIb%U out with, 
a description of the native army — docs justice to the devoted fidelity of 
the Sepoy while he was well treated — explains the evils he has j^uffered 
latterly from the great extension of our territory, his being deprived of tho 
means of ti-arjsporting on inarch the necessary quantity of baggage, and 
consequently cut off from his family, and often unable to supjHirt them. 
Ih'iicc, a growing discontent with the British service, w hich he fears will 
he turned’ into confirmed disgust by the affair at Bairackpore, which he 
firmly believes w'ould not ha\e happened, unless the Sepoys had felt that 
tliey were bound in justice to thi'insolves and families to demand an in- 
crease of allowances. The European troops cmj)loyecl to (piell the mutiny 
are stated to have committed great excesses ; to have fired upon the faithful 
Nativtii troop.s, of which many lost their lives : and, among others, a Na- 
tive officer of the higliest rank, who had been at Egypt, voliinleered to 
Seringa patain, the Isle of France, tVc., covcied with medtils for his scr* 
\ices, was treatexl “ in the mostinhuumn manner" by the BiitisU soldjor^i, 
from whom he narrowly escaped with life. A body of 6O0 of tlm umti- 
neers are said to have effected their escape, carrying with lliem tho 
colours of tho 47th, ()’2d, and ‘2Gth regiments, having defeated the troops 
sent against them (the body guard and Kuroj)ean regiment*,) about 10 or 
12 miles from Barrack poie, and secured ihcir retreat to Nej^aul. Tho 
sufferings of the Hangonn force are said to lie mm b greater lltan is gene- 
rally known, and more than 1 1)00 Euiojicans arc slated to have lost their 
li^es there before that time. 

Of the interior of India, a fiightful picture i* given ; tlio Mahrattas 
plundering on the Nerbuddah — the Kajab of J vpoor in open hostilities ; 
the ulmlo Zumeendtirs about Delhi refusing to pay their rcveiltic, 
and, with the Iloliillas, tlie hrawst and finest troops in Indi:^, itl.O^fteii 
levolt; to crown all, B .njeet Sing, who can any day bung into field 
100,000 cavalry, di.sciplincd under European officers, boveriilg on our 
frontier, ready to join in any combination against ns, and burst IntO^fhe 
heart of our discontented province.s. We are unable tp insert th^s Iqttdri 
from its having appeared so lute in the month. 

c.WDiDVTrs Fou Tiir niarr’iiov. 

It wa.s hinted in a Sunday Papei that ('aj)t. M., late of the Bombay IVfa- 
rines, Mr. Y.,of Calcutta, and Capt, S., the author of a ‘ Ygice from India,’ 
wore candidates for the Direction, under a soiemn pledge ot not embark- 
ing in or foUmving any other pursuit, but gi\HMg their a hole lime and 
laienU to tlio diilie.s of that situation. ’J'he author of the * Voice,* fbt 
whom the unknown writer of “Two Stars" seems nioie particularly to can- 
vass, praising bisuoiks, IE talents, love f.>r India, A:c. <&c. has published 
a long letter in the same Pajier, modestly declining the intended hqoouri 
a-isuringthe world that affhougU a man has, like himself, “ writterf a 
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book or two, or occasionally a political essay/’ it does not necessarily fol- 
io tv that ** he must be a eleven fellow^ or, a bi^blyffifted or talented person.” 
He then urges a great man/ arguments in support of thi^ position, with 
wluch we shall not trouble our readers ; as we believ^thej^ wul re^dil^ tak« 
itiSf gifanieihe has fully proved it. Ho iiex^ giive^ a 
dag^ 9 astration of the impossibility of his becoming a Dirtjc^Pf,; pp^^Jii^h 
we 4 nust bestow the praise of saying, that we consider it pne df 1^^ 
logical and conclusive the ‘ Voice’ ever uttered. The reqpisites .|br« et» 
tainwg that dignity he enumerates as follows : — , 

‘Ht. The candidate for the Direction must possess 2,000/. stock. 

2d. Ho must have frieruls among that body anxious to assist and support hhfa.' 
3d. He must have uu extensive range of fr<etids in the Court of Proprretoirii 
dtb.' He must possess influence among the commercial agency houses " 
5th. Hemuitpossesstalent, knowledge, habits of business, industry, dee,’ ' 

6th. An uncompromising character. I 

Lastly. With all these, it will he very important to bis success, to htiVtift aeaAi 
in the Hpuse of Qumiuons. , , 

Our readers have, no doubt, all heard of the twenty good reasons 
not firing a salute. The first being, that there hap^ned to be no powdeif. 
the other nineteen were readily dispensed wuth. So in this case, to hegijij 
with the first of the seven reasons against becoming a Director, — the requi-^ 
site of 2,000/. stock, — Captain Seely declares “ he does not possess ashil- 
ling,” We may, therefore, spare our readers the other six, although, the 
Captain, with great naiveU^, goes on negativing to the end of the chapteh’ 
After all, it is perhaps only a sly mode of paying a compliment to hid 
honoui^ble masters, by giving ihcMii a character for honour, ability, in- 
telligence,' industry, &c. <Src. &c. much higher, as every one knows,' than 
they by any ip^ans deserve ; but on them it may probably operate as 
beneficially for the author, ns the dedicating to the President of the Boagd 
ot'C,OOtrol of a work against the freedom of the press in India. Thero is 
a rean^n for every thing ; and wo mtist not suppose, therefore, that any 
man raises his ‘ Voice’ for nothing. 

raOPAGATION OF CII lUSTIANITV IN INDIA. 

At tlie ordination recently held by the Bishop of London, the Rev, 
Matthew R. de Mello, LL.B. of Jesus College, was admitted to priest's 
orders. We understand this gentleman is on the point of sailiu^ for 
Intlla, hating made an olfer of his services to the Society fqr propa;' 
gaitio|^ the Gospel, which has been accepted. 





»BW FITBLICATIOMS. ' 

ENGUSH sil(^TING-PARTY lOR DESTROYING ^'E6R0^S. j 

Jceount 0 / 0 Shooting Ejrcursion on the Mountains nenr JDrormityt j^state^ ii| |A« 
Pdri^ o/1httlauM\f and Island of Jamaica, i»i the Month ofOi;(6her 1824, 

A SMA^t pamplil^t, under llie above title, has lately fallen into our hadriy * 
and we have thoilght it oiir duty to make it the subject of a noiicefih our 
an the shooting-party in question were persons calling themselves Britons, tM 
we suppose, Cliristians; and their game was no other than their fel|owu> 
men, whom (Jod has been pleased 4o create of a different complexion from 
ilieiDselves. ^ ‘ 

About twelve years ago, a dozen negroes, with a few women, had been driven 
by cruel slavery to seek refuge from the scourge of their drivers, in tlie woothi 
and fastnesses of the chain of lohy mountains which intersect that iiknd fran 
east to west. There they for some tune found shelter from oppression Rmctfig 
the cliffs tidjoinmg to some fertile valleys which supplied them with food; birt 
ilieir haunts being discovered, shooting-parties went out to destroy thihi,’‘by 
which three were cut off, and the remaiiiaer tied to the back dislriqU of IVe- 
lawny, Having chosen a similar situation there, and knowing that their ex- 
istence depended or its continuing unknown to the civilized loras of llie islapd, 
they took every possible precaution to escape observation, never straying far 
from their obscure abode, aad, like the Indian parialis, avoiding all intercourse 
with the rest of the world, wliich thirsted for their blood. Hoping that, “ while 
tliev kept themselves at home, they could not be discovered,'' and that ** if they 
did not meddle with others, others would not meddle with tliem,*' they went 
industriously to work under the cheering notion of security, and built x little 
town, consisting, at last, of fourteen houses, displaying great ingenuity of cun’- 
struction, and gave it the simple, mde, and characteristic uame of He nt) 

— i/ou jw come.'' 

Tlie surrounding jungle gradually melted away under the effeds of their 
industry, which day after day “ awakened the silence of the forests," ull at 
last they had brought nearly two hundred acres of land into cultivation, which 
H said to have afforded an example of good farming, and to have been * thickly 
planted with provisions in the ti nest condition." Some negroes of tlie’ nexnait 
selllements, who probably by accident, in traversing the deep woods, became 
acquainted with thus sequestered hamlet, brought them salt provisipns or other 
necessanes of life in exchange for the produce of their fields, which began to 
afl’ord a supply to the surrounding markets. m 

Trom this or some other cause, after they had lived here in pe 5 icp„qujiiipijef«f,^ 
aud comfort, on the fruits of their toil for about eleven yesqs, tliejr exist^poy 
became at l.ist publicly known. The wbiu^ inhabitants imrpcdiatply rgis^ a 
hue and cry for tbeir destruction, an<l rcsoUed upon a ligntlog ext^rsion'^^ 
t.ike tliein as prisoners, or to kill or maim them ; to destroy tneif liablmfldns', 
and to root them from the face of the earth for ever.” Yet their only crime was, 
lliat they had fled from that slasery in which lliey were chained down by force, 
after they or their falliers had been torn from their homes and transported by 
lawless villains to be sold into perpetual boinlago. That they should attempt to 
escape from this miserable lot to which they had been doomed in defiance of 
eternal justice, and endeavour to enjoy the fruits of their own labours, was an 
inexpiable crime in the eyes of West India planters. Accordingly on the 26th of 
October, a party of about eleven white person.s, overseers, book-keepers, &c. of 
the adjoining estates, with about as many black servants, set out to seize or 
destroy the Negro hamlet and its inhabitants. These being apprised of their 
impending fate, were prepared to defend themselves, and in a narrow past 
leading to it, shot two of the aggressors, (named Sutherland and Gallimow,) 
whereupon^ the rest fled panic struck, throwing away their arms and amunitkni. 
nad been a mere private shooting-party ; the sanction of a magistrate 0f 
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any oUier public aiuboflty beini? no more necessary thefre 
than it may be eJ^evviiere for sbootini? fv^ulve^a/id iigen. BatitnrduMSt tiiien 
baviag now falleUf a meeting of the mugi^trotes wna held the vcr/ 
conceit nwii^ure!) to Like ample rL‘ngOt\nce, and a party of 2/0 men^as mt 
on tlwJ^t ofNovembertoiiruJi the work. On their reaching the vUlage^fiome shots 
were eiichatiged, when two of the Nei^roes fell, and the rest fled intcf ftfe vv6o4iJ; 
oac Negro woinan, besides narrowly escaping; the markstnin^ thou^ v&pyinar, 
having nusAed his mm. The piovisions wliidi covered their flelda dri -gttfJt 
abundance were llien fle^tioyerl, and the liouses, said to be very subattmtially' 
built, razed to the ground. Want <d‘ food brought the Negroes back shortly 
afterwards to tluir devastated dwellings, which they began to rebuild; bat the 
“ maroons” out in pursuit were picking them ofl oneby one; the last accounts 
stating that one of the men had been killed, several of the women and children 
captured. 

The .Jamaica papers express a “ /ro/ic,” that they will a// be shortly taken Or 
destroyed ; and the exterminating agents employed, confess in the sarOe .spiirit 
their tliat more execution bad not yet been done. So C 0 Tnn|etely 

does this slave system pervert the human heart, that it can at last take 'delight in 
that which nature te;iches us most to abhor. It sports in the wanton desfrucli0n 
of inoffensive villagers, driving them, old .nid young, info the woods, and takes 
iis cold-blooded murderous aim at a helpless woman, as if she were a wild beast 
of the forest. Surely if tlie cry of Si)d«)ni reached to heaven, llio monstrous aiid 
inhuman cruelties of oiii colonial system mu'^t at la^l reach the hearts of those 
who now compose the British (invernment ; and we pray, that this system, 
which has so long protected the authors of such inKpiities, may speedily he 
abolished and destroyed. 

DU. AINSiai, ON llir (lIOrjRA MORRIS OF INDIA, 

Obsen'otion.f on the Chotern IIIor{ni<i of India. Hv Wf!nF.L\w Ainsir, M.D.», 
M II.A.S. 8vo p|>. !)().' 

To investigate tlie causes of that dreadful disease, which, under the name of 
Kpidemic Choleia, lias, dmmg the last eight )ears, successively devastated 
various portions of the I’ast, is a task well worthy of the plulosophie phvsician, 
and one which has accordingly (‘ailed forth the ohser ations of numerou8 dia- 
tin^ished medical Lhai.ieteis, as well in Kngl.uid as m India. The latter, from 
their personal oppoi tunnies of observation, aie, ot course, tlie only persons 
competent to furnish its Instory and s\niptonis; and their miiinale acquaint- 
ance with die cliiuitle to wlm li its rav.igeshave hten Imlieito chiefly confined^ 
gives them a > cry decided advaiilaue m <h termiiuug on the treatment to be 
adopted to cheek its fatal progress. On this latter point, however, tlie appli- 
cation nf sound medical pi nii iplos may enable even the distant irwptirer to 
throw additional light ; and micIi li.is, in fat, been thecHcet t'f tlie piililicationa 
of Dr. J. .loluistone and Dr. (Jood. W iih ihcMi latter, Dr. Ainslie may bn 
ranked, a.s, altliough he practised duiingmany years in Irulia, he never wit - j 
iiessed a case of ei>idemu’ cholera. Assuaiiue, however, that this disease differs 
from the ^pu^lldlc mily m intensity, lie pioposos to apply to the former the 
results of his expeneneo in tndn with lespei.l to the latter ; and in this attempt 
he advances seveial doitrnus, m which the proA s^on in vri ueral will not Le 
readily diipo^t il to coneui. The n-motr c i-iao of the malady is presumed to.^bb 
a icnjjxiraiy aUei.nlou, oi neneited di'jiiihuiioii, of the galvanic fluid; acidity 
in the stoiiuch h legirdi,') as the exciting cause in siiiqde cholera, and as 4 i. 
primary symptoui ui the epidc.»m‘ ; ami ilm vomiting i.)f bile is looked npon^ at - 
the curative procos a lopic«l by nature hcv'clf. To neutralvzo the acid, ma^nesm 
IS tecommen led in laige do.s‘S, to be fiequoutlv repealed if necu*{?ary ; and 
failure of thus rvnUsly, in scvcr.il casts m which il was limd, is attributedio'ita’ 
havings been .idiniui>leu-J comhmedwitU milk. If no bile ^ould pajs»«itJier> 
by tKe iatc^Vnes or by the atonuch, the bile of a call’ or of an oxjshanJdSia 
givei^; demuU (vf tbe>e, a :>oIuUvn of aloe» with , calunibtt* tod ffanfatrlii^ 
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raay be'aiiipk>y»tl«s a siAkitute. Galvanism is, howevw, fh« jpHfic r^nlw 
memiedio be directed to the stomachy brain, iiver, and h(:'aTt? it is, bow^vt’r,' 
udiJiitted to be doubthd, whether it would produce much efTect bn the latter 
oiyao, which is, therefore, to be stimulated by the inhalation of ovmn. 

huch are the views entertained by Dr. \\\ Ainslie on this most impbrtaht 
subject. At present, with the exception of the magnesia, the whole system ts 
completely theoretical. Ihe plan recommended will doubtless meet wkhihe 
fair trial which it deserves j but we confess ourselves by no means saii^me as 
to its success. 

A NOVEL or PALESTINE. 

^farimme; an Historical A^ovd of Palestine. In 3 Volumes. 12mo. 

A HISTORY of Mariamne, the wife of Herod, the scriptural Tetrarch of Gftlilee, 
is well adapted to form the ground-work of an excellent sketch, conveying ex- 
tHiisive and valuable information relative to the habits and prejudices of thit 
singular people, the Jews, prior to their dispersion over the lace of the earth ; 
ana digressing occasionally into descriptions of the surrounding nations. .Such 
IS not tlic Mariarane quoted above. Some years since it might have ranked as 
a respectable novel ; but there are those now' among us who have admHustered 
to the public palate food fit for men as well as children. Since their appeur- 
ni.cc, It has become quite as ditiicult to write sucii a novel as shall lie generally 
acceptable, as it is to produce a dramatic piece ; and their less able rivals are, 
therefore, little indebted to them for exhibiting to the public motiels of wliat 
iii'iy be efTected in the way of amusement. Tlie story of Mariamne and of 
Ih roJ, with tlie episode of Antony and Cleopatra to hoot, cannot compete with 
t!ie pro ductions of many of tlie romance-writers of tlie present day. NVeare 
not so fastidious as to object to tlie\erv ficquent imitations of Scriptural phra- 
'ieology with wliich tlicse volumes abound ; but the writer who employs them 
should be careful not to attempt, with the strength of a child, to draw ihe bow 
of a giant. 


PJCTUnr OF THE MANNFRS OP ANfirXT Pr.YPT. 

Rameses ; an Egyptian Tale, with Historical Notes of the Era of the PharaohSt. 

In 3 Volumes. Post 8vo. 

Under the popular and attractive form of a liistnrical novel, the author of 
‘lUmeses’ has aimed at imparting a complete body of information relative to 
Kffypt in the zenith of her splendour. For this purpose he lias evidently coil* 
‘'lilted almost every attainable source, from Herodotus and Diodorus, down- 
^^ards, to the discoveries of Hamilton, Denon, Young, .and Champollioii. 
Sc'Hrcely a ‘ringle publictition on the sub]eet anterior to his own, seems to have 
C'-caped liis research, which is directed equally to the buildings, the manners, 
and the laws, that existed among the Egyptians 'at the period of time selectea 
for his sketch. 

Tlie adventures of Ilameses are those of a young F.gyptian of noble family, 
who, under the reign of Amenophis, becomes the saviour of his country frOfti 
the invading bands of the Falli, or Shepherd Kings, whose name is still coih- 
memonited in that of Palestine, but wlio are generally belter known 'as the 
Philistine.s of Holy rit. In Ins struggles against the overwlielming force of 
thes(^ hordes of the desert and of the north, he experiences numerous yicissi- 
lades, which compel him repeatedly to change his scene of action, until evetyr 
pntiCTpal station of Fjgy])t has been successively passed over. The reader is 
thus introduced to each of them respectively, the descriptions of the stupendOuM 
monuments of art which load the surface of that interesting countn', being infer- 
" oren with the series of the narrative. Founded on the best authorities, whlcli 
are ouoted in the form of notes at the close of each volume, a portion of therti 
are described in all the pomp which they may be imagined tO have exhibited at 
the period whan' they were inhabited by the monarchy who founded and etn- 
them. Others, again, are referred to as advancing, in ebbsequetto^ of 
the ofihe enetny^ toWatds the state in which they at Jiresctit c’iist. T?ot 
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merely the palaces, the temples, the pyramids, labyrinths, catacombt, and 
statues, pa'^ s m this manner in succession before the reader, his attention fs also 
directed to the agriculture, the mechanical arts, and the processes of embalming, 
exercised at the remote peiiod assigned to the hero of the tale. Accurate details 
are aKrj fuinislud of the dresses and physiognomy of the people ; and so far 
has the autlmr he<Mi led by his anxiety to complete his subject, that he has even 
introduced, from Dr. Young’s recent ]utblication, the legal instrument for the 
conveyance of a ])iece of land, wlueli was rendered available in so singular a 
maimer by the foitimate disco\eiy of a (Jrcek eouiitcrpart, together with its 
xciy euiiuiib and eliaracteristic de.scriptions of the attesting witnesses. Tlie 
])aiiitnigs oil walls of the temples and palaces are described in agiowing 
style ; tlie ojmmni advanced by Mr. Hamilton being here followed, — that they 
were worthy ol the iimtatioii of the Orceks, and formed the probable founda- 
tion of their exeellcnce in that art, as well as of numerous scenes depicted in 
the woiks of Iloinei. J'very circumstance of importance falls, in fact, by turns 
under tlie cognizance of the author, whose work may, therefore, be safely recom- 
mended, as nearly resembling a royal road to the pi-esent state of our knowledge 
with respect to Kgynt. 

In this sketch oi the more striking features of tliis Egyptian tale, we have 
icaicely adverteil to the story wlueli connects it together, since this is evidently 
a secondaiy cunsiduiution with the author himself. It may, however, be re- 
inaiked, that it contains some situations, of coiisidei able interest ; and that, e\en 
if viewed as a mere noxel, its claims on general attention are by no means 
contemptible. 


un. IIORSI ir.LD O.N THE tNSFCTS OV JAV\. 
jAnxtlom Javanten , or, an Jttempt to illustrate the Natural J(lijiities and Anulo' 
u irt of the lusectit collected tn Jura btj Thoman Horsjield, 3I.D, , and deposited 

by him m the Afitseum of the Hun. Ea^t India Company, By W. S, MaCLI^AN, 
Esq., M A., F.L.S Number 1, Ito. pj). xii. and TiO. With a Plato. 

Amono tlu- productions of animated nature, the clas>of insects is at once the 
most numerous and the most varied. Prerpienlly distinguished by the siugu- 
laiity, and almost giritcvqueness of their forms, or by the bidliancy and splen- 
dour of tlieiv oolouriiig, the most careless olwerwr cannot fail to be occasionally 
struck w’itli their peculiarities. It isespeeially in the tropical regions of the earth 
that these peculiarities are most strongly developed ; and hence India, and the 
adjacent islands, oiler numerous forms of the highest interest to those who study 
the wonders of the creation. That these shouhl never have been noticed, e.xcept 
in the general systems, is much to be regretted, as m them suHicient attention 
can rarely be <lirccted to individual species. The work of Donovan, which is 
that of an artist i.ilhei than of an entomologist, can scarcely be quoted as an 
exoeptinn to this observation. It is, therefore, with tileasiire that we observe 
that Air. W . Alacleay has undertaken the task of describing .so many of them a.s 
are coritaincd in the most extensive collection which has hulierto reached 
Europe, l omied by Dr. llorsfield, whose diNtmguislied merits ns a zoologist 
are aluindantU juoveil by lus v,uious publuMtions, and particularly by his 
^Zoological Illusti.itions of .lav.i,’ it presents, fioin tlie circumstances under 
which it was procured, a fair sample of the entoiiiology of that island, which 
could not have l>een confided to any n.UuraUst equally qualified with the able 
author of ‘ Hone Entoinologic<e,’ to' do justice to its contents. Under his care 
the W’ork assumes a character purely scientific, and far different from those cata» 
logues whicli aie confined to the mere naming and describing of the objecta 
under examiuation. 1 his minor department of the science is certainly executed 
in a very superior niamier by Mr. Macleay ; but lie justly regards it as infinitely 
infenor to those piiilosaphical views of the system of nature which it is his 
principal object to develop. The mere naming of a few dried beetles nmy 
gflford to their possessor some gratification ; but this view of the subject is|Mltiy» 
in oowipansoB with that which regards every individual being as a link in the 
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scale of animation, and as tending to elucidate the system on which the whole 

was framed. 

In the development of that portion of his subject which is compiised in this 
I'vrU Number, aud which embraces the species of one of the five principal divi- 
'‘lons of the coleoptera, Mr. Macleay proceeds upon those principles of an-ange- 
rnunt which Ive has displayed m his previous publications. That these are more 
ccin'»onant witli tlie afiinities of nature than any others liitherto pioposcd, there 
luu be no hesitation in declaring. The work may, therefore, oe rci^arded as 
perlecily new, not merely in the majoiity of the objects desciibed, but also in 
the mode of their ari'angeincnt and distribution, and in tlie gcneial and en- 
lightened views which arc deduced from them. It is almo>l mmeccssaiy to 
observe to the naturalist, that a very considerable proportion of the Javanese 
lus^ct8 are also to be met with on tlie continent of India. 

From an announcement on the cover, we learn that Mr. Robert Brown is 
tmploverl in jireparing for the prejis a description of Dr. Horsfield’s botanical 
collections. J I is gratifying to see the first zoologist and the first botanist of 
r.ugl.md, if not of the wivild, simultaneously engaged in the examination of the 
natural pioductions of tlie East. A more stiiking illustration of their im- 
poi lance cannot be adduced to encourage those re.sident in India, wlio devote 
ilieir leisure to sucli pursuits, still to persevere in the cultivation of thea^ 
clfhglitful blanches of science. 

lURKON 1 ILI l)’s VVOHR OX NI'.VV HOI.lAMl, 

(tvii<>rajihic(d Memon s on New South ft ales, bt/ rarious hands ' containing an 
/ffcount of the Suri’n/or-denerars late l}.rjmU(ion to two A^eiv Ports \ the Dis- 
cnvtrij of Moreton Hay liu'ert with the /Idnentmes for seven months thei e 0 / two 
shiyn reeked Men s n Uoute from Hat hurst to Liverpool Plaim; together with 
olkir Papers on the Jborigtnes^ the Geology ^ the Hof any, the 7'imbet , the As^ 
tionomy, and the Meteorology of New South If 'ales ana fan Dieman's Land. 
Edited by Barho.n Eielu, Esq T.L.S., late Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Smith Males aud its Depeudcucics. 8vo. pj). xvi. and 501. Maps and Elates vii. 

Thf long list of topics enunieiatcd in the very full title, which we have given 
• t length, of this v.duabU; collection of miM'olianeous mformution relative to 
^(•^\ .South W tiles and New lloll.iiid generallj, suHiciently indicates the varied 
and interesting nature of its contents. Singular m its geographical character, 
I'veiv fac t which tends to elucidate its peculiaiities, possesses strong claims on 
the auentioti of the numerous class, who conteinjilatc this rising colony lu 
lilv'elv, at some distant period, to assume the connnand of the soutbern hemi- 
spliere, spreading the British name and language over all its shores, and im- 
parling, along with the arts of the mother country, her free institutions, and llie 
national blessings which tliey ])roduce. Eistahlished at a period when but 
little was known of the capability of the respective jiorlions of tlie coast for 
successfiil colonization, accident alone seems to have direcltsl the choice of the 
■'pot on which the original settlement was foriiitsl. The difficulties encountered 
during its earlier period, and the little encouiagement held out to those who 
might have felt desirous of making their way into the inteiior, long confined 
the knowledge of the settlers to a mere slip of the coast, the boundaries Oi 
which, until very recently, never extended b<*vond the Blue Mountains. VNithin 
the last few years, however, the zeal of Mr. Oxley, the Snrveyor-( Jeiieral, has 
earruHl him far beyond these narrow limits, and his unwearied jmirseverance has 
been rewarded by several discoveries of the highest importance, which h^e 
been laid before the public, and excited very general attention. Baffled in hia 
endeavours to penetrate the intenor to any considerable distance, by means ot 
the Lachlan and^Macquarne Rivers, wliich were found to terminate m awarapf 
eonstitntmg ** oceans of reeds,” among which there existed “ no channel 
ever .hia.entef prising spirit seems not to have been m the least depressed by 
the diiiciilisM which were oppoied to his further progress ; on the couliwy , n® 
spears t» be AiU ready a&a anxious again to exert bimielf in th# vide Bfttt 
M 2 



Shorty 

in theftJdteity,' Aw ws^arcfees ajie th^fefoM^^flhed'tO'^chjJteA 
conli^iis of hii diHitilk ' odjbadity 

lifl'i-^lv^ lirttriictions from ihe= Meal Got«mm«nli to mnrvioy PwtMWtk) 
'Mo*( 40 ii E^, and POft Btrwerijwiih a view tolorm eon viol pehid aewMmenti^ 
^' hia ‘‘Keport^'on this occasion constitutes the firk Article ln"!RWr ReWli 
Tokimel * ■' ■ < ■ . , .'i'l! .j. i;p.i >, 

'' AiOongthe results of this survey, there is one of Striking irnportanfOe tb-thi 
latdre prosperity of the colony, and which is also calculated to lead to'h tnore 
intimate acquaintance with the interior of this ^^ast island, than has hh^Midd 
bOtert obtained. We allude to the very unexpected discovery, <m the ’r^estern 
side of Moreton Bay, of a river of considerable magnitude, to whidi the name 
of Brisbane Iliver has been assigned. On this river Mr. Oxley and Lieutenant 
Stirling proceeded to a distance of about fifty miles from its monthy; when the 
esthaustion of their boat’s crew compelled them to relincluish thcif intention of 
ascending to the termination of the tide-water. At the point wiiich they suc- 
ceeded in reaching, the tide, which was only five feet at the mouthy rosd about 
fmir feet Si)< inches, the force of the ebb-tido and current united being little 
greater than that of the flood-tide, a proof of its flowing through a very level conn- 
try. From a neiglibouring hill a view of its apparent course for thirty or forty miles 
was obtained by the travellers ; and from the appearance of the couiuty, the 
slowness of the current, and the depth of the water, Mr. Odey Was induced to 
conclude that the river would be found navigable for vessels of burthen to a dis- 
tance of probably fifty miles fwm the termination of his reseafclies. There Was 
no appearance of its being flooded ; the highest mark that could be perceived not 
being more than seven feet aliove the level, which is little more than would be 
caused by the flood-tide at high water forcing back any unusual accumulation 
of water in rainy seasons. From these circumstances, it seems tolerably evi- 
dent that the sources of the river are not in a mountniiioiis country ; but, What- 
ever may ho its origin, it is unquestionably by far the largest fresh water river 
hitherto discovered in New South Wale.s, and promises to he of the utmost im- 
portance to that colony, inasmuch as it aftbrds communication with the sea to 
a vast extent of country, a great portion of which appears capable of raising 
the ricliest productions of the tropics. 

In the survey of the coasts, Mr. Oxley was accompanied by Mr. Uniacke, 
whose ‘ Narrative,’ which forms the second article, relates principally to the 
maritime geography of the places visited, few of which had been examined with 
suftlcient accuracy by C’aptain Flinders. IXirmg tins investigation, they fell in 
with two men who liad been shipwrecked seven montJis before ; and the ac- 
counts given by them of their su fieri ng.s, and of two lights among the natives,' 
which they witnessed, form the subjects of the three succeeding notices. With 
regard to the fights, one of them a public duel, as it may be termed, between 
two individuals of different tribes, was terminated by a mere flesh-wound re- 
ceived by one of the combatants ; but in the other, in which the wliole force of 
two tribes was enj^ged, the result was much more fatal. The treatment ex- 
perienced by the two sailors from the different tribes with which they sojoumiBdj 
was always of the kinde.st and most hospitable description. Ihey were con- 
stantly shpplied, in the most liberal manner, with fern-root and fish, (the usual 
food of the natives,) wliich were brought to the hut appropriated to their use^ irt 
great abundance. ()f a third man, who was shipwrecked at the same time, but 
who had departed from his comrades with the intention of making his way to 
thi English settlements, no tidings were obtained. * 

’ Irtie ^Journal of a Route from Bathurst to Liverpool Plains,* by Mr. Cim- 
nh^gfaom, describes many p^s of the back-c6untr)’ not previously visited, tuid 
Will ^ perused w ith interest by those who are connected witli the colony btii' 
Os it 'pt^esehts ho Striking information to the general reader, we sbalf pOsi it 
dvist.ittidprdcMlo ihe second class of papers, which may almost be rggo^ed, 
as m imilciforii of the Philosophical Society of Australia/* and of 



<< Agb<mU<)r^ ^ Ntw /South Walw/f., OCthOiB»p«|iWs4ibof9Wi;jh« 
UUet Society^ however,, ^i4yiooe is h^« piinte^ which, oowist^ oU 
< Oa the Kifewlof W«!w South Waies,* frora^ ^ peu of the^,Preei4ejM, 
of the present volu»e.. It preseouno newfacds^sM ie chiefly directed < 0 )m« 
tlie necesanty of further and more accumte mcstigation of (he iargenstreawnu 
die neighhourhood of thei setUemeut- Those of the former Society, {here givcu, 
are four in number : ‘ On the Aborigines of New Holland and Van Diemau’s 
l^id/ by Baurron Field> Fsq.j ‘Ou the Geology of part of, the Coast, of New 
South Wal^a,’ by Alexander Berry, Esq. ; ‘On tlie Astronomy of dm ^uthem 
Ileiuisplwre/ by Or,B»umker ; and *On the Maritime Geography of Auitmlij^' 
hy Ca^ain Jung, B.N, In the first of these Papers, the Aborigines of both the 
islands are regarded as liavingbeen originally derived from the Ethiopian race; 
the second embodies w fact of peculiar importance ; Gf . Rummer co^nes 
himself, in the third, to merely indicating the various points which the 
vatory in New South Wales may contribute materially to elucidate ; and the 
fourth, which exhibits a very able general sketch of tlie inlertropical coasts of 
New IloUand, does not appear, at tlie present moment, to require any further 
notice, as wa are daily expecting from its author the publication of tho Journal 
of lius late admii‘ably-*executed Survey. 

The remaining articles which compose the present volume, consist of a ‘ Re* 
port of the Purveyor to the Navy Board, on Ute Timber of Now South Wales j' 
a ‘Sketch of tlie Botany of the Blue Mountains,’ by Mr. Cunningham; a 
‘ Journal of an Excursion to the .Southward of Lake George,’ by Capt. Guene, 
K.N.; and of ‘Meteorological Diaries’ and ‘Observations/ by Mr. Goulbum 
and Sir Thomas Brisbane. The Appendix includes seveiul articles on tKe 
VON age to aud from New South Wales, and on different parts of the country, 
vvliioli iiave ah'eady appeared in the Loudon Magazine; logctlier with the first 
liuUs of Australian poetry, under the title of‘ Botany Bay Flowers/ now for the 
first ume pmUed entire in tins country, altJiough copious exUacts have before 
apj>eared iii some of the periodicals. 

AS ATHENIAN TALE. 

Zo^ : an Athenian Tale. 12mo. Eiliuburgh, 1825. 

To those who love to dwell on the stor)' of Athens, and to recall, in every 
shape, the glory of her institutions, and the character of her children, the 
presf ot little tale will aflbrd pleasure. The events of the story, simple and few 
a*. Uiey are, carry us hack very forcibly to the most interesting period ofCreCiau 
hislor)' ; to the time when Pericles “ wielded at will the fierce democracy/’ ftnd 
•Wraies muglit, aud Pluto studied. In short, Uie author has imagined o«ie of 
the tVolics of Alcibiades ; but he has chosen to connect U with the saddest 
posMhle events,— witli the events of the plague of Athens. Wc tliink hciluts 
drawn pretty well one phase of Alcibiades^ character; behas giv^n hinaa lUUfi 
perhaps, too much of purity of pasesion ; but great passions are singular jit, tbeie 
develo[iment, and naturally raise the soul towards virtue, live writer heealao 
displayed very considerable power of awakening curiosity, and of keeping it 
able to the end, which, to be sure, w not very far from die begInniog,/asilia 
tale IS exceedingly short. However, to those who delight iii works it 

will yield more pleasure Uian many a “novel, in three wilumes.” There is no 
tedioiw filliug-up; the events follow each other rapidly,— ioo rapidly^ perliaps; 
ai»<l ,Um catastrophe is tender and afflicting. 

Die author is not formed, however, to excel in the pathetic; he is, perhaps, 
loo ycupg tohgye observed, with much nicct)', how Uii^ sprjngs of sympapiy 
art; si^c^Mhilly touched. At all events, Uve misfortune!? qT Al^'ibiades aiifl bw 
mistress lire dwiressiug in tlie extreme, harrow up tfie feelings, ,\vound the 
but produce no tears* tlm truth is, Uiey are cxam‘raied ; and made, 

vvhite the reader’s mind is yet so steeled and vyrought to enquirai^ 
by ijprprs of tijie plague, that it would appear liko effemtnary to be 
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by any private suffering. If an authoi would have us moved by a lover’s woes, 
(and there arc none that move the heart more powerfully,) he should take gmat 
care to let pity be concentered in individuals. Natirtntl calansities stupify^ 
amaze, and distract the mind ; but no man can be a nation, and, therefore, no 
man ever feels for a nation as he does for an individual. Nevertheless, we 
have no hesitation to recommend ‘Zo5’ to our readers, who may not like it tlie 
less that they ran read it with dry eyes It is a really interesting tale, and 
cannot fail to amuse an idle hour most agreeably. 

FAST INDIA cuinc AND VADE MECUM. 

The General East India Gnide and Fade Mecnm ; for the Public Functloniny, 
Govcrnmint Officer^ Private /igenty Trader, or Foreign Sojourner in British 
India, and tkt adjacent parts of Asia immcdifttdy connected with the Honour^ 
able East India Company : bemg a Digest of the /Fork of Ih late Captain fFil- 
txamson, with many I mprovementi and Additions, embracing the most valuable 
parts of similar Publications on the Statistics, Literatuie, Oj^cial Duties, and 
social Economy of Life and Conduct in that interesting quarter of the Horld, 
By J. B. (iiLCiiHiST, L.L.U. London : Kingsbury, Parhury, and Allen, Book- 
sellers to the lion. Last India (^omjiany, Lcadcnhall -street. 18:25. 

TiiEaniplctitleof this work will give the reader an adequate idea of its very com- 
prehensive plan, the execution of who h occupies a pretty lliiek orta\o volume. 
It 13 a rich mine of varied information resp cting the manners, customs, character, 
languagOj and observances of Uie natives of India, as well as habits, circumstance^, 
and situation of British residents in the East : such as tlie unexperienced cannot 
read without profit, nor even the ohl Indian without much iiistmctioii and en- 
tertainment. To the latter this work will recall many agreeable recollections 
of Indian life; and however careful .m observer he niijy have been, he will not 
fail to find in it many things worth know’ing, which before escaped him. But to 
the young Oriental traveller especially, it ought to be literally what its title imparts, 
a Vude d/t cum ; and if its value be justly appreciated, those sending young men 
to India will consider it as neccssaiy a coinpaiuou to them, as Oomwell did a 
pocket-bible to his soldiers. Tlie ‘Guide’ takes up the joiithful adventurer 
(in nine cases out of leu a boy from school) at the ver)' outset of his career; 
informs Inm what la necessary for his eipiipment ; points out what demeanour 
IS most proper to be oViserved on board ship; what studies and amusements 
should l>e followed ; advises how lu' ought to conduct himself on his arrival m 
India; warns him against the stians ihat lie in his path; exhorts to frugality 
and temperance ; and, in short, enforces m the most persuasive manner, by 
exhortation and example, pnicucal wisdom, prudence, and virtue. Tlie vast 
fUnd of miscellaneous intelligence the woik contains, will render il highly en- 
tertaining and instructive to ,'dl who are intcreste<l or connected with India ; to 
persons strangers to, and erc.baihiiig for that countiy, invaluable. In a fiituie 
Number, should space permit, we may be able to illustrate the character of the 
work by some extracts. In the mean lime, we cannot but recommend it eai- 
oestly to the altenlion of every young man proceeding to India, as containing 
more practical intormation nece.ssaiy for him to have, than would be able 
to obtain in years by merely consulting persons who have resided in the East. 
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M10CEBDIN<JS IN PARLIAMENT CONNECTED WITH 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

House of Commons, Mondmj, June 6, 1825. 


rF.llTlON AGAINST MIE HURNINO OF 
HINDOO WIDOWS. 

Mr. HuMR, after re^rettinp that ear- 
lier attention hail not been paid to the 
subicct, presented a petition relative 
to Uic iniroolaliou of widow? oti the 
funeral piles of their husbands, in 
India, from the bur^di of Trail, in 
Siutlnnd. 

Mr. Bl'XTOV rose to say, that some 
measures ought to be taken by the 
Knglish Government to put a stop to 
llu”li')rril)lc custom. Within the pe- 
riod of live years, uo less than 
nidows had been burnt. It \va- ot no 
uw lo say that uo law could be made 
which would be elfcctual iu checkiiig 
It, for of all the nations that had 
go\ (M ned India, Mahommedun, French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, the Kuglish 
were the only people who had allowed 
It to be continued. , 

Mr. Tatsi thought the Go^e^lmenl 
ought to be \ery cautious iu taking 
any modiures that might interfere with 
the prejudices of (he Hmdoos.^l) 

Mr, (. W^NN was of opinion that 
Pailiamt'ut could adopt uo gciural 


(1) 'Phe Indian authoiitics hau* inter- 
fered freely enough, wlien it suited their 
imtfvose, with the Native piejudices ; as 
in rtongiin?, hangimt, and shooting Ibaii- 
rnins, whose pcisoiis arc considered 
sacred; ajipropiiating the gifts Inought 
to their teinplcn, lying round their 
necks pieces of )K*rk, which they hold 
in utter ahhouence, a.s is stated to h.n c 
hecu done at Uanguou ; but w hen it is 
nmposed to intcifere henelici.dly for the 
Natiu's themselves, then nothing is 
heard hut strong lecoramendations of 
caution, as if to do good in India wa.s of 
all things the mo.sl daugeiou.s. Altei the 
Company has tolerated, or lather fos- 
tered this infamous piactice in its teii i- 
t«)iies for hundreds of tears, while it is 
tolerated hv uo other Chri.stianjxiw'cr in 
India, has there not been abundant tune 
fur deliheiation, and cuutwn enough to 
satisfy .Ml. Trnnt? Is it nothigh tune 
to thmk of making a beginning to do 
sjunething towaids ihc aboliiion of »nch 
an enormity ? To cry caution in this 
case, Is as superfluous as to advise slow- 
ness to the snail, or indolence to the 
Moth. 


measure without the greatest danger 
The House must consider that India 
was a country composed of a great 
luitnhcr of diircreiit nations, of \ery' 
different niiuiiic»-s and principles, dif- 
fering as iiiiicli from one another as 
the nations of Knrojie ; and what eoukl 
Parliament do Without tlic jicwcr 
to enforce any general law, their enact - 
ments would he siithout effect. 'I'he 
loeal authorities were the only persons 
who could interfere iu putting an emi 
to this practice, which eicry man of 
feeling must deploic, though it wms his 
dccidetl opinion, that no >iolcnt mea- 
sures should be adopted. (2 

?sir T. r«HiiK,s was couviuce«l that 
the practice might and ought to he jiut 
a stop to, Iu several instances, mea- 
sures resorted to for that pnrjwse Had 
been (pute suecessful. He hehcied 
that not one iu a thousand of the vic- 
tims Mihmiited to this death \uluu- 
tanl). At Benares, Governor Duncan 
had taken steps for pulling a stop t*; 
iniauticide. These were most decided- 
ly successful, and If the same ilccision 
and measures were used for preventing 
the hurnuig of widow*, he h <1 no 
ilouhf of a similar re>ult. Hu hoped a 
Committee wouhl be appointed next 
Session, and a report made to the House 

(2) No violence would he necesary. 
It w'onld he slmplv to refuse to grant a 
license to hum widows within the Bri- 
tish territories; as the Ficnch, Dutch, 
Dune.s, and Poitiignesc ha\e done with 
le^pectto theirs, and a.** it has also lujen 
done lately on the Bonihay side of India, 
without any had consequences whatever. 
Infanticide, and the throwing of females 
into the Ganges, has also been inler- 
ilicied wiilioiit any danger • therefore to 
s,i> that this rnensurc would he attended 
with great danger, shows utter lirno- 
i-auce of the oihjeci. If it w’cte siuceic'v 
desiied that the local authorinis .should 
do anv thiue, an injmictiou would he 
.sent to that effect, without which it is 
highly impiohahle that tlicy will tio'iblc 
themselves about the matter iiiou- than 
they have done Intlu iio Par lament 
may wait a loiig while indeed for any 
impniveineut among the Natives oflndla, 
if It drpouds iip^in the local (loverii- 
luent. 
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of what miglkt be done with safety, 
(ifcarj) ' 

Mil H. East thought that the rc> 
peated discussion of the question in 
thth Htnise had tended to increase the 
He was af^ainst any violent 
jh0|isures, atrd tluiujfhl the Missiona- 
ries h'^diipuch in their power.(4) If they 
would instil into the people’s minds 
proper seiiliuieuts of jcllgion ; if they 
wouldeudcavour to tonviuce the widows 
“ it was better to niarry than to 
nUHN,”, (« laugh,) he had no doubt 
that this iueaus would be more suc- 
cessful than any other, (o) 

Mr. W. vSmiiu thoug'ht that no vio- 
lent lucasurcs ou|;Iit to be adopted, but 
he was convinced that someth mg ouj'ht 
to be done. He would notask a spe- 
tilic act, but il' the House would ex- 
press tiifir seutiments decidedly ami 
imauimously agaiitst this horrible prac- 
tice, he was sure, cre long, it would be 
tlcstroyed. 

On tlie petition being brought up 
and read. 


(;!'> 'iTils is tfic most cxtraoidinaiy 
.sttimise that over was heard of, and one 
would hare sus|)cctcd, if the orator h.wl 
K'en a perHOti miacipijuntcd with India, 
that the argument had been horrowTil 
or glok*n from the West India .Slare 
Owncfs, who art' constantly rai.siinr this 
outcry against Parliainentai) di^cus.sion. 
But witli respect to the East Indies at 
least, we will \entiire to assert, th.it 
harulyoneol the Hindoos who engage 
in perpetrating these honid saeiifiees 
know of Uie existence of tlie IJiitisJi Par- 
liament, and Hic, at least, peifeetly ig- 
npruht and iiidiffeient as to what .seiiti- 
irrfiit.s may bo uttered theiv. K(»r the 
vrctlmsthemsclTes, iris well known that 
tlicy can neither ivad nor write ; yet we 
areagked tolndleie that these miserable 
slitivos bf a dark and bloody 8iipei.sti- 
tlou eomt ruartjrdonr, that they nuiv 
hayc the honuiir of being talked of in a 
House nine o ■ ten thousand mik*8 ulV, 
au(l comiuiHTated there Iry' certain 
strqngc people of an iiupnre race, and 
outetfUits Iroiii the Hindoo faith. 

'firat they luie nothing tit their 
powor, js proieil by the fact, that Sut- 
tees are nowhote Ittoie freijueiit than 
just ni the neighbombood ot thcHe.ad 
iMiH«>lonliry hMablishment at Seraiii- 
pore ! 

(5) 'rhlsiniscrahlr pun upon Scripture 
l.ittguago, intiodiiceil to eoniYrt a serioiii 
eubket into a jchf, only exeltt^s a laugh, 
wWiout one eNiwesitiou ot eensnre, in 
that same assembly which enacts Uvv« 
to pniii.sh Carklu and oiherr, for uot 
leu’icm ing, the Serij iatcc. 


In Parlimeni 

Mr. Hum£ took, ihe oppoctimito til 
stkting thak half tngakitreu kailf^e 
much mischief aail ke< thou die 
antborities at noute were much t« 
blame in not forWardin/^ iostructiioQs 
to the Govcriiura for the pueptKe of 
putting a stop to the practice. From 
1787 to 182U, ho believed itot of e letter 
had been scut out to thit edbet 'He 
hoped that some decisive, but, «t the 
same time, cautious iiieaturcft would 
be adopted. 

Sir I. (JoKFlN thought the readiest 
way to lose posscssiou of India, was to 
interfere with tlie prejudices of the 
people. (r») 

After some observations from Mr. 
Hyde East, Mr. F. Buxton, Mr. l^nt, 
and Mr. Money, the petitimi waSiaid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Tuesday, ,hmc 7. 

IMPIllsONMt'.NT IS INDIA. 

Mr. Hijmj: said that he moved, two 
years ago, for returns of persons con- 
fmed by the several Governments of 
India, without the form of trial, for 
reasons of state polity, or other pre- 
tences of the like nature. As the power 
of arbitrary iinfrisoninent was in all 
countries to be watelicd jealously, so 
there were reasons whieli made it par- 
ticularly desirable that tliere should 
be strict limits put to its exercise in 
India. The peculiar character of the 
country, and the defenceless state of 
jieople — their distance from the Su- 
premeCiovermnent — every tiring tended 
to create objectitms to the execcisc of 


Hi; Snell an argument might be iwed 
f<»r ever in defence of the uuriting of 
witches, or any other absurd practicu 
fomidvd on prejudice. But if tlie prt>* 
hibitioii ot infanticide did not endanger 
India, w’hy should the interdiction of 
Suttees Ill the fornier case, the mo- 
thers, when prevented from destroying 
their children, took them home WWtW 
icjoiced, like Abraham, at being rclWea 
fiinn the performanc'e of so iryimr fttui* 
ciitiee, and that iheir children hiMi' been 
piosencd to them with a good con- 
.science. In the same manner the /ntr 
Hindoo families that burn, (very few in 
com(Kiri.soii with the whole ^potation,) 
who think it a point of houour not-to 
leave otf an ancient religious outctoni^ 
how’ever abhorrent to tiieir feelraga, 
wonld lie vety glad to he rcUaved from 
so dreadful a trial ; and rf they had to 
excellent an uxenae as that' GovcritnieuC 
forbade it, they would sit do wti ts Usual, > 
well content with what fate had de-. 
creed. 



cowtecied whh Indktk Afairs. 


the fower< im|*iao»rtietit, i-itbout 

first proceedings. He 

did not say tha* fittropteails had often 
been imprisoned aTbitfftrity ; bnt there 
could be no doubt that many Natives 
of hicb caste miisthave suffered under 
circumstances of hopelessuess and soli- 
tude, appalling to the minds of en- 
lightenod Englishmen. At all events, 
jf cxpodieocy rec|uiix'd the possession 
of such a power, or policy called it into 
UM’, the greatest precautions would he 
iiecessar} for its general control. He 
read an extract from the regulations or 
laws acted upon hy the Government in 
India, which showed that any number 
of their many millions of Indian sub- 
jects m.iy be deprived of their liberty, 
and thrown into a dungeon witlioul 
any trial, without even cause assigned, 
and ke|)t in hopeless confinement during 
life, without any inteutiou being eiiter- 
laiiied of ordering any judicial luvcsti- 
n.ilioii into their conduct, or allowing 
them an opportunity of vindicating 
their character, or nroviug their inno- 
eenec, — Tlio rcgulaliuu referred to 
was — 

Hegulutiou 8th, passed b\ the (iover- 

iior ill ( oiiutil, October 7, IHld : 

‘ Whereas the ends of ju'^ticc rcf|uiic 
lliat, whcMi It may he determined that 
an\ peiMin shall be jdaeed under peiso* 
iial I e>tranit, other w than in imrsiiaiue 
111 sonic iudicial piocceduig, liie giound 
lit Midi ueleiininatiou •'hould tjoia time 
tn time come umlci levi-ion, and the 
pel son atfeeted tlieirhy should at all 
tiiiu’H be allowed tied) to hiing to the 
notice of the Governor in ('oiiiieil, all 
tircumstances relating cither to the Mip- 
posed git)iind.s ot such deteiniinalioii, oi 
lo the mauiier in ivliich it may he e.\e- 
luted. • 

‘ First, When the reasons {•rated in 
ilie preamble ol thisiegulalion may seem 
to liie Governor in Council to reipiiic 
that an individual shoiihi be placed under 
perHonai resU-aint, witliout any imme- 
tliate view to ulterior proceedings of a 
judicial nature, a wan ant of commit- 
iiient, under the luithority of the (Jovci - 
nor ill Council, arid under the hand of 
the chief secretary, or of one ol the 
‘'cci etarics to Go veniment, shall be i.ssued 
to the oflicer in whose custody such per- 
{<on is to be plactd. 

‘ fsecoiidly, The wairant of coramit- 
incnt dliall be in the following terms:— 
AVlierois the GoviTiior in Council, for 
good luid millirietit rtiwons, has seen fit 

to determine that — .shall be placed 

miUer peraoiml itestraint at — — , 
jouane herebv commanded and lequired, 
111 pursuance' of that determination, to 
K'cci'c the jH*r*on alxivc named into 


your ensiody, and ttrdcal wkh bha* itt 
conformity to tlie orders of the Goverbdr 
ill Council, and the provlfions 
ladou 8tli of 18l«. 

'Thirdly. Hie warrant, of pcuiamltfK 
mcDt shall M {Uifflcieut imfjmrity (w tw 
detention of any state prisoner la any 
foi tress, gaol, or other placiJ wltliiii the 
tenitorie.s .subject to the rrcsidenty of 
Bombay.' (7) 

The lioD. Member then concluded by 
moving for returns of all persons Im- 
prisoned by the Governors hi Council 
of the several Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, without the in- 
stitution of judicial proceedings, and 
without a vertllct obtained against 
them ; the time, place, nnd circum- 
slanres of imprisoonient ; the age, sex, 
and rank of the parties, A'e. 

Mr. WvNN agreed that arbitrary im- 
prisonment ought to be rarely exer- 
cised, and that it should he carefully 
watched. But circumstances irtade it 
impossible to do without it in India. 
Individuals might, in toiise'iuencn ol 
w.us with the Natives, be snbjeeted to 
restraint or luiprisoonieut, without re- 
ference to guilt or imioceiice. The 
sous of Tip|)oo Sajh were uuder the 
strict observation of liovernm«ufc. lie 
(ould easily conceive reasons which 
would make il iiiilispcu.subly neceasary 
to restrain their liberty, though he was 
not aware of an otfcncc which could be 
imputed to them ; nor dul he think 
they ought to be subjected to any 
barsh restraiuls unnecessary for secu- 
rity. He had no objection to the mo- 
tioii. 

.Sir (;. Ton nils thought that it would 
be luoie. advisable lor his bou. Friend 
to move for I'opies ol the MeinoriaU of 
pei Kons sulfcniig under arbitrary coii- 
(lueineut. He was afiaid that it wna 
too common a cii''C lor the Go- 
wruineuis thereto keep back Memo- 
naU from the Directors, while the par- 
ties were languishing in hopelesrt con- 
liuemeiit. Om* case he knew of. 'Hie 
Kajah of Aiijiiwre had fallen under 
the suspicion ot the local Government 
for no otiier apparent reason, but that 
he was beloved by bis subjects. His 
aunt,, more subservient to the British 
authorities, was put in his place. He 
had been m clo»*e confineroeiit fiftceo 
years. Jluriug that period he bad remit- 
ted lhre«Meuw)ri4i*. ilt iNirG. Forbe$) 
had seen the copy of one of them, and 
mentioned it toa Director, w'hoatvured 
htiu that no such paper hud reached 

[7) .See Bengal Hegulafioiw of IPlBi 
No. D‘>, andNo,5yofl8?l, 
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this country. Ho vtry much reg^retted 
tiie little atteution which was gi%'en to 
l«dia affairs iti Parliaineot. The very 
meotiou of India, it hatl been said by 
a fureif ncr, was enough to clear the 
Honse. He re^^retted the doiu^ away 
of that good old custom of bringing 
forward in every Session an Indian 
budget— a practice first discontinued 
when Lord Mulgrave was at the head 
of the Hoard of Control. The tempta- 
tions to acts of tyranny w'onld be much 
fewer, and the complaints of "ricvauces 
Would gradually cease altogether, be- 
cause Parliament wouM find remetlici 
for them all. He remembered nbat 
the right hon. Set retary for Foreign 
Affairs iiad said upon ihose appeals. 
No doubt, coiisideiing bow many com- 
jilulnts there were coming Iroin every 
part of the Continent against the con- 
duct of the Indian Guvemment, the 
right lion. Gentleman on going ont 
would have found it very convenient to 
carry a law in h:ft poiket, to prevent 
them for the future. 

Mr, Canning denied the sentiment 
attributetl to him of wisliing to stop 
appeals from the conduct of the local 
to the Supreme Governmeiit, So far 
was that representation of what he had 
said f’lom being rorrect, that it was 
nothing like true. It was, in fair in- 
terpretation, actually the reverse. ( cr- 
tain Furojiean hankeis having made 
loans to tlie Native powers, which 
were expressly against the law, at- 
tempted to persuade tlu* Supreme Go- 
Tcniiiwnt to interiVre with those Na- 
tive rniiccs to get back ihe momy 
lent. In reference to the^c dvs.giis, 
he had expressed a wish that theie 
should lie a Uw passeil to prevent an\ 
appeals to the Stipicme Government 
oil occasions ol this kind, vvliere the 
original tiiuisaciions had licen in con- 
traventum of the l.iw. Na\, more, he 
would iu>w say deliberatelv , and lu the 
face of any Kasi India loan conlnutor 
whatever, that all tlie opprobrium, all 
the senndul, all the shame .ind re- 
proach which tell ii|»oii the Hntisli (i »- 
vfrnmetit in the minds ot the Natives, 
might be placed to these scainlaloMs 
and unlavvtui loan truiisactions. (7) He 

(7) It would then be placed verv cr- 
roneoualy. It m.vkea liitltMlitteicuce to 
the Natives whether tlieir money k«hw to 
lioau C'outnu’tois, or is taken iVoiu 
Uiein by the La.sr India Company; but 
the destiuciion of the Rohilia ii.itioii, 
and the pluudei of the begutiinot Oude, 
bv Warren Ilaatiiigs, ( live's treat hcry to 
(imicluitid, and til tv other things done 


expressed his siucerCi svisb (hai, those 
loans might never be paid^ if his 
voice could reach; any of the Native 
PriuceS) from whom a single rupee 
was owing, he would raise it to caution 
him against the necessity of payiiig it, 
Hud to assure him that he was la qu 
danger from the power of the .Supreme 
Govcrnmeut.fS) Aiid then to make such 
on attack uixm him during his absence! 
He did not know to which of the h<>n. 
Gentlemen be was indebted for the 
compliment. They sat on different 
sidch of ihe House; but so strong was 
their ulentity of feeling, if not of per- 
son, that they themsnves were a little 
coiiionnded by it. One lion. Gentle- 
man did not know whether be himself, 
or the other bon, Genllemau, had a 
paper in his jiocket. They were very 
like two geiitleiuen in the Spectator^ 
who were so closely united, that they 
were thought (o have between them 
only one opinion, one idea, one reli- 
gion, and one hai. {Much laughlet',) 
SirC. 1 oitBKS rose to observe, that the 
right boil, Gent, might rest assured he 
would never be found saving anything 
in his absence vvhicii lie would not 
say in his presence.. And he would 
tell him now to his face, wliat his 
friends would be very slow to do, how- 
ever much they might lioth think and 
sav it behind his back, that his wit 
was often mis.ipplied, and did mu''h 
injury to the eause it was meant to 
serve. In the In hl of wit he would not 
enter w itli the right hon, Gentleman, 
nor did lie envy him that sort of talent, 
however admiiublc ; but as to facts, he 
nin.st reniiiul him, (wliat it might he 
extremely convenient now to forget,) 
that he had said no more that night 
tiiaii lie had done on a former oecabioii, 
in the light hon. (ieiitleuian’s pre- 


In the Comp.my, might he mentioned, 
infinitely more ili^giaceful than even the 
Joan tiaiis.ictlons of Ihuil lienfield. 

(Hi .'Suppose the Company has amiihi> 
lated eiery other anthoiity in the couii- 
tiy whcie tin* loan was coulr.icted, and 
with It'' s.mctioii txx), is it not it*! duty so 
fai to (lisi’hargc the functions of Govmi- 
ineiit, as to compid the fiayiuent of bist 
tlchts to wliich iuself gave occasion, while 
it has left no other jiovvci to which re- 
coin "O niav be had Is not the lefusal 
to iiiterleie in that case, a comiivaiuv 
with liaud— all encoiiidgemcut to Native 
Princes to defraud their private creditors, 
that the nioie may I'emain in tlieir 
treasuries fur theConipAiv ultimately 
to seize u|)oii, aa has iwaally luippcjied 
on one prt‘iciice or another ? 
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gence, and '^Wch he would nour re- 
peat, that if the right hou. Geiitleraan 
had gone out to India, he would have 
found it very convenient for his ease 
and comfort, on arriving there, to 
have takeu that law, which he had 

a osed against appeals, out of his 
et. The right bon. Gentleman 
might, therefore, both huve spared his 
ill-tempered wishes, and the thunder- 
ing tali'* and violent manner in which 
he had expressed them. As to the 
loans made to Nath e I’rinces, it was 
(Msy to take for granted that Kuru- 
)Kan') were concerned in them, and 
made them through tlie agency of Na- 
tixe bankers, and, iherelore, deny a 
right of appeal for reco\er\ of the mo- 
luy, although, in point of fact, the 
transaction was purely native. On 
flii> subject, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of solemnly declaring, that he 
had never in his life been eunceriicd, 
directly or imlireetl^, in any su< li 
loan to the natives ol Irulia. 

Mr. explained, and begged 

it might be roeol'ected, that be h.nl 
notjhoen the first aggressor In this de- 
li.ite. 

Mr. Hume said, that the assertions 
of the right hoii. Gentleman were as 
opposite to the real state ol the ques- 
tion, a-, the inode of advancing them 
Was nnwai’rantahle. In the course of 
his s])(C'rli he had thought ju-oper to 
assume, that the sort ol appeals In* 
Wished to base a law to slide, were :i|)- 
peals for support and protection from 
G eminent in coimnitiing illegal ai ts. 
Would the Hou'*e lealiy lielnwe, that 
the right hon.Cient iliougiil sucti a l.iw 
necessary' ? Could it he necess.iiy lor 
an} purpose, hut to prtsent redicss hc- 
ing sougiil liy persons engaged in what 
was legal as the law now s'ood? 
On a former occa»ion, llic light hon. 
Gentleman liad lisleiud to the same 
MOW ol his coiuluet hi iiig takeu iu th-it 
Ilonsewith silent acquiescenee, set he 
would iiowcull itin question awl toiallv 
unfounded. At least this was hi-i (Mr. 
ll.'s) impression of what liad lielore 
taken place ; hut ol course when hon. 
Members disavow an intention, it is 
not for others to press the subject. 

The mol ion was then earned with- 
out any opposition being offered, 

IMDU-BHirONM. 

Mp, HuMF.had already called the at- 
tention of rariiament to the propriety 
of allowing that cla»8 of natives in In- 
dia, who were called lialf-easte, to 
serve as jurymen. If the House would 


only nlluw those memorials from the 
half-caste Natives to which he had re* 
ferred to be produced, it would find 
that the Court of Directors, and the 
Governmeut of Calcutta, had done 
every thing which was calculated to 
outrage ami distress the feelings of the 
Indian people. He now begged to 
move “ for copies of any memorials 
or representations that had been sub- 
mitted to the Guveriinient of India by the 
Iiulo-Hritous ; the replies to their pe- 
titions ; and of all correspondence rela- 
tive thereto, between the liidUu Go- 
vernment ami the t^iurt of Him tors.” 

Mr. WvNN begged to state, that no 
such coinjdaints, as those of which 
the hon. ^lcml)er spoke, had been 
received since he had been in odicc. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Hume then said, that at the 
time LonI Hastings was in India, Ins 
Lordship, taking into eonsideraiiuuthe 
suHeringH ol this half-caste, did make 
a minute in Council, iiuthoriiing their 
uomumtioii to tcrt.im local appoint- 
ments in different parts of India. Since 
that tune, this, like a great many 
other good orders, ha-J been rcbcindcd 
by the subsequent Governmeut. He 
moved, ai d he should be surprised if 
hi- inotiou were objected to, ” that 
there lie laid hefoie this House copies 
ot the Manjiiis of Hastings’s niiuutc of 
( ouncil in the year 1817, resfiectiiig 
the appoinliiient of Indo-Brifons to 
certain ofliccs iu India, and of any pro- 
ceeilings or torrespondonce thereon.” 

Mr. Wynn tould find no such mi- 
nute as the hon. Gentleman referreil 
to; tbmigh he had drcuvcrcd a docu- 
ment by which it ajipeared, tliat the 
half-taste Indiuiis had been employed 
bv onr (lus eminent in India. 'I'hc hon. 
(kMilleman must be aware, that other 
matter-, were frequently mixed up 
with minutes ot this kind, which it 
might be quite improjicr to publish. 

Mr. Hi me, to obviate the objection, 
woulil liave siiapetl his motion to apply 
to su( li parts only of the minute us 
related to th s subject ; but as from 
what had dioppeU from Mr. Wynn, 
It appeared that the return would be a, 
blank, the motion waa not pressed. 

IMF. REV. UR. BIOCC. 

Mr. Hume next begged to call the 
attention of the House m the case of 
Dr. Bryce, who had been appointed 
{ lerk to the Stationery t’onunittee of 
the BengalGovermncnt; and in respett 
of which the Kcclesiastlcal Synod 
the Presby teryqto which he was attached, 
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^^iifumgyfhrnher an^' Pref- 
WH cwrpriDaii could lawfully bold 
a,pluraUly or oBIcm of any *ort. Mr. 

a ni;i t saao) ed , h avi ti^ pu bli<»h - 
cfl fome reinarlv9 on thit Gciitlcmau's 
n^pvijatnient iu hif* paper, which was 
Vid^ly circuktcU all over Judia, was 
or^thatacfwunt, unci tliat account alone, 
p^ihUliCid front liiUiij ; and anotlier 
ludividual, lor a similar olFoncc, had 
been illegally mipriRoued, whom it waa 
un4erstpod that Lord Amherst hud 
<le]terndue(l for several uumths to keep 
in confuiement. Now, the Jlev. JMr. 
Bryce, or Ji)r. Bryce, was an a< know- 
Icdgcd writer (as we understood) in 
the ,/ohn Hull m fUc J'Jatt, the Jo/tn 
Hull of Ju(JtUy (a i(JUi>/t)~^'d twin ble- 
ther of the John Hull of f^ondon. 'I be 
PresJiytery, a least, <lid eousider that 
it was not for the honour and interest 
of the Scottish ehurdi, that tins mdi 
vidual should eontinue a inemher of 
ihcirbody and in this ofiice at the bunie 
time. But they could come to no decision 
without documental evidence of his ap- 
poiutmeJit. And it seemed of great coii- 
sequencu, that the I louse and the coun- 
try shoidd have the opportunity of 
couMderiug the Conduct of Mr. Adam 
and l^ord Amherst in .siuglc aits of 
this kitid, by wbicb alone we, can ap- 
prcci,ate the geucral ineiits of ibcir 
government, lie uioved, therefore, 

“ fpr u copy of the mluute of the Su- 
preme Oouucil (jf Bciigul, 1)) wimh 
the Rev. Or, Brvee wai. apjiointed 
(.'lerk of the Statioucry Committee; 
and c'oj^ies of any coriespondeuee on 
the subject helween the Oirettuis and 
the Gou-nimeiit of India.” 

Mr., WvNN coiuviveil that the hon. 
Gentleman had faihd to lay the vli^ht- 
Cbt gcoimd for the jnoduttion of these 
papcfS. iUqii.) Or. Brjee’s appoint- 
nie.ut was disupproveil ol In his M.i- 
je, sty’s (joserument in Lne^land assuoii 
it >yas known; and in coiiseqnence, 
orders' had b .'eii desp.itelied out to In. 
dia to order it to lie unoke l. Some 
de||U’ liad iMtcrveueil in the exccutinii 
of those onlers, and the (iovermmmt 
hrrp had sent i^ciond or*Icrs, the result 
of which wjas not ^ct known. ^11) 

*l'hi,s slmw.s that tljc Bcveieud 
Gentleman, who could not alVoidtime lor 
the v^et^ictarj.shij) of the Bible Society, 
wldcib he theiefoie resigned, hut ac- 
cepted the Cleiksliip ot a paper, pen .‘uid 
pmtuci? Committee, with a saluiynf be- 
tween ISOttf and htUW. per annum*— wIkv, 
nofw^ismndiiit?t went to law with a 
ni*w»{«tk'r that culled hhii ti wuHdty 
jiihutp and sooelit fifts times srreatvi* 


Sir C. Forbjiiii tho»ghi Uumy 

ordiiiaiy tjhat ij»« 

man should ijpf«u?Q the ftpfWroWie 
called for. (O/rr /u , . 

Mr. OhNMis could iiotcppiseiweiwlty 
the Government of India shoukl i^u«« 
to do that which the fight 
iiiau admitted to have beca. prppep, 
aud which was an order pronvptt^by 
the Board of Directors hero. Jt, vfiqt, 
therefore, iiecehsary the orders ^enir 
selves should be jiroduced, in or^r, 
that it might be seen whether or- uofi 
they were peremptory, or ol a nature 
that might be evaded at pleasure. 

On a division , there appeared for the 
motion 'Hi y against it 74 ; majority 46. 

Mondatjy June 13 . 

HAST INDIA JCDCIEM HILt. 

On the motion of Mr. Wvvv, the 
order of the day for the further con- 
sideration of the repoit on the above 
bill wiiv, read. 

Mr. lIuMF, then rose and spoke nearly 
as lollows — ^ 

I wish to propose some clauses for 
iiiserliim in the j>reseiit bill ; and I 
trust that the House will indulge me 
for a few moments, whilst 1 state the 
objeets which I lia\c in view. At the 
pieseiit moment, the right of serving as! 
jnryincn (in criminal trials in the IVesi- 
deneiesot Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
is Innittdto Bi itisli-born subjects. At 
( eylon, liowe\er, Nati\es of all classes 
have been admitted to the privilege of 
sitting on Julies; and great incoii- 
scniciice is at this moment expe- 
lieiictd iu onr Imlian pnninces, be- 
<ause a similar regnl.itwm is not 
adopted Ihore. It is worthy of remark,, 
that since couits martial were tir..t 
cst.iblished in India, all those courts 
has c been coni jiosed of Nali\ os,w hethef 
iMnsnlniaiis or llimJoos. The scnlce 
has sustained no injury on this a6- 
lount ; on the coiitrurs, discipline is as 
welt maintained in the Indian arnij aiA 
it is III that of this country or an} part 
of the world. 

The courts martial which were Utejy 
held at Barrackporo for the trial of the 
inntbieers were composed entlrcfy of 
Natiics. When I was in Intlia J at- 


dani.ages than a .fudge would giro' hhii— 
.‘■tdl so avdentiy clliitrs to the loatw and' 
fiRhen, that it irqmics two pnllst oftha v 
Court of Bireetoin, with the' Hoant Of i 
Control hikI .Miiil^tcrx at back; to > 
drag the bait out of Ilia mouth. . c d 

The nerll. prowii wUer ftirtn fnda'yWhfsfMV, '' ’ 

N wU‘iiipt» by «ulimirichr, n*tmakdifV'<*ri ' 
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remind in^W' w Herts (fce Jurfge 

and^H^int^fpr*!^* wbte tHc only Ku^ 
ropoanepwen^ TMi priTlleje of sit- 
ting on courts njHr^al had been pw- 
du^vc of great benefit, by impartfiij 
to the Natives a sense of their own 
conWquonc«, and making them feel 
an intetest In the service, which other- 
wi'ie they woold not possess. It was in 
1810 that the Supreme Council issued 
an order to the Government of Ceylon, 
authoriasing the supreme Court of ju- 
dicature there to empanuel juries 
of Natives as well as Europeans in cri- 
minal enses. In consequence of that 
order, the then Chief Justice, Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, issued a rule for 
suiimioning Natives to serve on juries ; 
and I have the authority of Sir Alexander 
.loliinlone, as well as of the Chief 
Justice who succeeded him, for stating, 
that the measure produced the most 
heiitTu iul results, and occasioned an 
miportaut change in the public feeling. 
One of the most important results 
ivliieh Sir Alexander Johnstone attri- 
buted to tlie measure was, that he uas 
eoabled witlim a )oar ami a half alter 
it came into operation, by the ititluence 
which it ga^e him over the minds of 
the Natives, to persuade such of iheiii 
as weie slave-oH tiers, to adopt au im- 
jKirtant step towards cinancij>ation. At 
Ins suggestion, they came to a reso- 
lution, tliat the children born of slaves' 
should thenceforth be free. Ihis im- 
portant step neicr would base been 
taken, had it not been lor the regii- 
laiion porinittiug Nuti\<.s to sit on 
juries, wliich elevated them and gase 
t(i them a liiglier tone of feeling than 
the) hud before jiossesscd. (//cor). 
'I'he case of Ceylon is one in point. 
1 ask the llouie, to do with rcs|H‘tt 
to our extensise tmjiiic of Hindoostan, 
what has been done, at Ceylon. 

There are a variety of classes of in- 
hahitants subject to our rule iu Imliu. 
There arc not only Hiudoo.s and Euro- 
I'cans, but an inlerniediatc cla.ss, si- 
milar to the people of colour in the 
West Indies, who are called half-rastes 
or ludo-liritoiis. 'I he latter rla*s is as 
numerous as Europeatis in the Presi- 
dencies, and comprises men of talent 
and ability, and of the best possible 
education, and as fit to sit on juries as 
two-thirds of the Eumpeaus who en- 
joy that jnnvjlege. From the siuall 
nmnber of Europeans at Calcutta, it is 
found Jicce>sary to empaonel persous 
I Europeans) of all descriptions} and 
Dot unfrequepUy common sailors, who 
have lent bern twenty-four hours on 
fiUore, may be cmpaoucUed, tv try a case 


wlierfe the e^vWence pwtwdff etitirdV 
frqqi Natives, at^ can dblybe crin/rtiaC 
nlcated through the mcdiuni pf dnlV* 
terpretef. The Natfves and Iitdb-Btl- 
tons, feeling themselves degraded JU 
being precluded from sitting oh juries, 
have petitioned to be admitted tb k 
participation in that privilege. To 
accede to their wishes will he no mi>*c 
than ail act of justice, and it will 
render them well-aficCted towards the 
Government. One of the absurdities 
of the present system is, that an Eu- 
ropean could not possess a single acrq 
of land in India, but, neterthelCsH, en- 
joyed the privilege of sitting on juries; 
whilst the half-eHste«, persons bon) of q 
European father and Native hiviher, 
were allowed to possess laud to Uny 
extent; at the same tune that they 
were not periiiitlcd to seive on juries. 
{I fear.) 

In 1816 a petition was sent to 
country by the Natives, praying that 
they might be permitted to .sit on juries. 
The authenties here, on considering 
the |>eti(ioii, w en* of opinion, that the 
supreme courts in the PresidenriyA 
already possessed the power of direct- 
ing that Natiscs should serNCon Juries, 
In 1817, the Natives presented amemo- 
rial to the .Supreme (aiuit at Calcutta, 
ill order to haie the question teltleil. 
'I'he Judge, on that octaMon, declared 
tliat it was not in his power to dircit 
Natives to sit on juries under the exist- 
ing law, and th.it Parlintucnt alone 
could grant them the privilege. I ex- 
peded to have steri the hon. Momber, 
who was lately (diicf Justice, in Ida 
place, he would have been jible^ fo 
state to the House what had occurred 
oil the occasion to which 1 allude. 

At the present inoniciit, ,^hen art 
important change is heiiq^ efteCted 
with rcsjiect to juries in this country^ 
bv calling into action twice ihc nuiii- 
lu r of individuals who ever were tu- 
titlcd to serve on juries before^ it dpe** 
apficar to me that Parliament «bouId 
not refuse to extend a siuiilar udvpn- 
t.ige to India. If (he Act of Parliament 
be not suftieiently dear,— if it admit 
ol the interi>rctation which had been 
put oil it in the ''uprt-iiie Court, I call 
upon tlie House to remedy the defect, 
and to set the question at rrst by a<Io))l- 
iiig the clause which 1 Intend tv pro- 
pose, avthori/ing the Judges of , the 
Supreme Courts to summon juries of 
half-castes /U.S well aii Ewroi»eans, aa 
has been done by bis Maj^s^y’s* letter* 
patent, with re&ijcct to Sierra J^ne, 
Such a measure will, E am convinced, 
be vf great public advantage, and will 
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fhpiM' tdtiii/lefibte 0atiafMdtha to a 
tatty ietada of hfi Majtsty'a tfubjetts /n 
iiKna/ if the rij^ht hon. Gentleman 
oppmite (Me. Wynn} has seen the 
p^^it«entatw^l which was aent to tlifs 
e&itntfy by the Natives, I have no 
dodbt lliat he fnnnd it worthy of his 
atteittion/ On the 8tli of Jan. 1822, 
an'ojpplication was made to the Su- 
preme Court at Calcutta to pentiit 
Natives to sit on juries. The Chief 
Justice sahl, that tlie Sheriff mijcht 
sutiimoii them if he pleased. The 
Sheriff answered, that he could not 
do so unless he xvas instructed by the 
Jadj^e. The Chief Justice then de- 
clared that he had no power to give 
such instructions, and there the matter 
ended. 

It will be observed, that the Chief 
Justice made no objection to the pro- 
position on the ground of any incon 
veniehce that he expected to result 
front it, but merely stated that he had 
BO ituthority on the subject. (Hear.) 

I caM upon the House, tlien, td confer 
upon die Judge this authority. I ex- 
pect no remedv from the Ka«t India 
Company. 1 declare that I never ex- 
pect any measure, calctilated to effect 
any improvement in India, to proceed 
that Company. That Company 
aw posaCss^d of an immense monopoly, 
and hold the destinies of hctweeti se- 
venty and eighty millions of people in 
their bands; hut they use their power 
for no good purjme ; and if the Hoard 
of Oonend continues to remain quics- 
etnt, it becomes the bounden iluty of 
Parliament to interfere on the subject. 
When tba charter shall expire, which 
I hope will never be renewed under 
any thing like a continuatice o! ’the 
prCsant iyttem, (hear,) what will be 
the^objei'tlou to the adoption of a more 
Uberal poHcy towards the natives of 
India ?-*-That riiey are tint prepared 
for inch a change. Who, then, would 
be to blame for that, but Purliameut, 
in r^fosing them the meaiis of raising 
their charatier ? I tnist, therefore, 
that the House will agree to my propo- 
•lli6n, which will have an extensive 
moral influence on the Native charac- 
ter. I think that the example of Cey- 
km it one that we should lollow wiUt 
riatptii't to India, and dint it m wise 
aw expedient to give to native* of 
India^CtiC light of being summoned to 
altonjurien. 

1 hhve ilkewbe another clause to 
pssapblej’ which relatiea to a very im- 
pjaHttit lul^ect At present there i* 
itt>' flidll ht Juhv'lu Ihdian PresK 
dciiChM, In dril nflkma : all ca*e$ are 


decided by a H vAeo Injtpnt 

that the Cohlipan fare a patty f in ^ 
tloiis, either Hg pMintiflVoKdrftfbdaotvy- 
and that property to a great tmunme if . 
at issue, in What* an tinfaVoarable 
situation are individuals plaeddrwho, 
are opposed to thC Cortipaoy in thsie 
cases ! They are dependent on a Judgo ' 
who is dependent on the Company. I 
do not mean to say that the Judges'ln 
India are capable Of acting improperty j 
I allude to no individuals in particulars 
it is the system of which I complain*r- 
a system wliich prevails in India, add 
not in Kngland. I therefore firopose, - 
by a clause, to extend the trial hy- jury 
to civil actions, instead of leaving ilia 
IMiwer of decision in the hands of 
Judge, who it is impossible, iooking at 
the composition of socie^ lu lu^a,' 
should not be biassed. (Hear.) 

Of all countries in the world, India is 
that which has perhaps the best claim to 
the trial by jury ; fur, to a certain ex.* 
tent. It formed part of the old system 
of Native jurisprudence, under the 
name of punchayet, on the priociple 
of nriiitration. The number of indi- 
viduals who compose the punchayet 
is not s«> large as that of our juries ; 
but that, In my opinion, is of little 
importance. The trial by punchayet 
is, in fact, a trial by jury ; and it is a 
benefit which should he extended 
throughout the Presidencies where thfc 
King’s courts are established. If any 
thing is more important than another 
in trials respecting property, it is, that 
the parties with whom the decislott 
rests should he acquainted witli the 
language of the Natiies ; for there is 
not a trial takes place in which Nativei 
are not examined ns witueases. At 
present, however, theJuilge who is to 
decide a cause receive* tw evidence' 
through the interpretation of another. 

1 contend, therefore, that great incon- 
venience and tlie risk of inlustice being' 
done, would lie avoided if Natives were 
admitted to sit on jarie*. The ndvan** 
tnge which results from the presftK'e^f* 
Natives has been fully exempliiied 
the system pursued with respeet ta’‘ 
courts martial ; and indeed it muetr 
be evident thut Natives, from theid 
knowledge of the national Un gw agoy’ 
manners, and customs, xrould beb^er' 
able to xiftaiid examiue evklettee thao i 
a Judge who is ignorant of tbcwe iMurt^ 
cilia rs. I could, if h were'ifectotory^'. 
prove that Judges in India havetfto^ 
quently experienced' die greato«lsiiaif.s 
culty in arriving at a profier knbiekMlga* 
of the evidence upon srbich they 
to decide a cate. I have the a^ioM' 
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hidio, 4h«* ' it i« ifl»poisaW« > foe W4y 
persoDR blit Natives to uodenitmid (b« 
evkleoce wliicb is ffiveo in tiie courts. | 

1 may be told that 1 should make the 
proposed cbtiise iu the Jaw the subject 
of a separate bill ; but I answer, that it 
is 10 provide aj;ain8t the ioconve- 
uleiicee which may arise between the 
end ol the present and the begumiug 
of next session that 1 prt)po',e the 
clauses. If the right hon. GeutUuian 
opposite would pledge himself that he 
next sessitiii, bring iu a bill, or 
eien move for the appointment of a 
committee on the subject, 1 would not 
force the question ou ; but seeing u<> 
disposition on his part to make any 
coucessiou, 1 feel it my bouuden duly 
to propose tlie clauses which I have 
described, (//ear.) The first clause does 
not specify any time at which the change 
shall take place, but merely declares 
that the Judges shall have authority to 
direct Natives to be iinpauiiclled on ju- 
ries under such regulaiious as may be 
thought advisable for the due admi- 
nUtratinn of justice. 1 will conclude 
by moving, that the first clause be 
brought up. 

Mr. Wynn. — If I object to the 
clause proposed by the hon. Mem- 
Ur, it is not because I dislike 
it in Itself, but because I disapprove 
of the manner in which it has been 
brought forward. It is not, in my 
opinion, proper that a clause so im- 
porUut in its nature should be brought 
up to be inserted in a bill with which 
it has no sort of connexion, hills are 
passed through this House by lutt’creut 
stages, iu order to afford an opportu- 
nity for their being well investigated 
and understood ; liut that ol/ject would 
be defeated, if clauses, iuteiided to 
effect the most important changes, 
were allowed to be introduced into a 
bill with which they liad uu possible 
connexion. With respect to the hon. 
Gentiaman's first proposition, namely, 
that of enabling the half-castes and 
Natives lo serve on juries, 1 am cer- 
tainly iaclincd to believe that it would 
prove very advantageous, (//ear, hfar,) 
The reason why 1 have not bruuglit 
forward any measure for this purpose 
it, in tbe irst place, that i have great 
doubt whether any measuce is neces- 
sacy an the sabject. The boa. Mem- 
ber has . alludad to a represenUtiou 
which bos haen made to the home 
twlhafiitca by tba Nativee. i have no 
knowUdfaou' that aubjact 1 under- 
stand, hondveMhat such a repreteata* 
tMi wM Biade^ tttii that aa aatwer 
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was returned, fhMttnf 
bad DO doubt that Nativas, .lafvA|l|y 
born in wediuck, were cntitlqJ 
considered as British suldecU, aa^ 
had a right to euj<^4dil the privdefat 
possessed by British subjects. Foe my 
owu parr, J am quite ready to lav that 
1 consider all persons horn hi Caiuitta 
to be British subjects, and eotitJrd ta 
all the privileges which appertain tq 
that character. They certaiuly would 
be so i| they came over to this country^ 
they might here serve on juries< sit iu 
tins House, and do any act which 
could be done by an Buglisbman. 
(//ear.) 1 can see no reason whateveyr 
why, if these persons can serve on jt|*< 
ries ill Euglatid, they should uot do tha 
samw thmg iu India, subject to rCflH 
latiuiis which should provide for thdr 
being of sufficient loteJligence. (//riwO 
1 have eiiU'rtained some duubU, m 
consequence of the repretentutiops of 
persons well acquainted with the cha- 
racter and habits of the natives of Int 
dia, as to whether those persons could 
be advantageously mixed with Euro- 
peans on juiies. 1 was auxious to 
obtain information ou this point, which 
I have been prevented from receiving 
by the uiifortuuatu deaths of the two 
Ime Chief Justices, Blosset and IHiUeg. 

1 have no doubt, however, thatl xbaB 
soon obtain the luformatioii which i 
desire ; ami then I may be able to inoel 
the hou. Member’s wishes on this point, 
if he will be conteut to wait. 

With respect to the other proposal of 
the hon. Member, that of lutroduciaf 
trial by jury in civil cases, 1 am by nO 
means prepared to accede to that. 1 
doubt whether such a moaiure would 
be oauducive to the due adiniuistratiaa 
of justice, or is desired by thoM to 
whom It would apply. I have heard 
that 111 consequence of the limited aan 
tore of society iu tlie Presidencies, it 
would he extremely difficult to ppocniw 
a fair trial by jury in civil oasas. 'l'hfro 
is hardly any person fpiuduie with the 
practice of local jurisdiction of fowef 
in this country, wlio does not know 
how strung prejudicce rau, aud that it 
was often found necessary to remova a 
trial to au adjoiuiug county in wnse- 
queoce* Unfortunately tbera is no 
adjoiuiug wuiity to Uakutta, from 
w^cb an impartialjuiy may ho selected, 
1 know It is the opiuioa of GsBf 
Uemen who have been enuneat In 
their profession, that the trial 1^ jury 
in civil oases would be bs 

India. It was thedeculad opinMildf, 
.Sir Thomas Uoato that the 
Juries uc tIaHt paackayet •aP*M 
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h«^«ncDum^wi ThBt'wovid be 
aj^reMbio ta tha natives of India tirau 
tlM^n^liabjuiy system. The Natives 
ar^ catreinely )iti;^ioas, Imt their fond- 
nesSr for iici^^ation is surpassed by 
tluie dread of the delay which was 
attendant on the English judicial sys- 
teno. (Hear.) 1 am dehirous, whenever 
a fair o|>purtunity oc curs, to secure the 
jurisdiction of the panchayet to the 
whole of our Indian empire. The 
number of persons composing a jury is 
not in my opinion very material : a 
jury of five or seven will come to as 
proper a decision as a jury of twelve. 
Englishmen are very naturally proud 
oj^ their own iuhtitiitions^ and arc apt 
to believe, that that widch was best tor 
England must be best for any «ther 
country iu tlie world; but 1 would ra- 
ther obtain the object of the institu- 
tion of trial by jury under the nnnie of 
the pauchayet, a system which was 
kuowu to the furefather.s of the Na- 
tives, than iiiidec a lorm and name 
which would be new to them. {Hear.) 
For the reasons which I base stated, 1 
feel It necessary to oppose the iiiser- 
tiou of the clauses proposed by the 
hou. Member ; but 1 have no objection 
to have it uiidorstood, that I will next 
session introduce a measure to effect 
the object of the hrst resolution. 

Sir C. Foituns next nddresswl the 
House, but in so low a tone of voice 
ns rendered the greater part of bts 
speech inaudible ni the gallery. He 
spoke for some time, but we were only 
able to catch the iollowing detached 
sentences iu bis speech. He^hought 
that tlie clauses propused by the ho- 
nourable Member for Montrose were 
well de.surviug the attention of» the 
House. An It had long been the 
praelice to try the olfences of our Na- 
tive sepoys hy courts- martial formed 
out of their own Native ollicers, 
be dill not think that any harm would 
arliM! from giving to the Native*'., 
under certain regulations, the power 
of detei nulling law -suits regarding 
property by inruns of juries funned out 
of their own coiintrxmeii. The boo. 
Member informed the House that he 
himself had sat on juries with iiaiives 
of India. ■ It was at that time the or- 
dinary practice, lo the Mayor’s I'oiirt 
Qt Bombay, for Natives, as well as Eu- 
ropeans, to be iiiipnnuciled, and it an- 
swered exlreniely well ; but this prac- 
tice, he regretted to say, had bince 
been dUcoutinued, — he did not know 
why uv fur what reason t and he sincere- 
ly hoped U would be revived. He had 
never #vp()tfiod & quei^a. could 


arh& ggtiy ’the i^ighi rrf 
India, hiirtl 

under the Brid«h’tla|^,‘or'"1ft' 
ceded toTtj td ptt'rocipt?|’d"ln iUrthe” 
privileges of Briti«hib<yrn 
hut as a doubt sceriied to 
as to the validity of that rigm. 
glad to have seen itdissIbrftetlfbirdWrtQ/' 
the candid declarntion dftb'e 
the President of the Bbttnl of Cnprbl, 
He was sorry, however,'to'Mly, that ffl^ 
right of the Native sailoi*sto'pHi*ticipA|[c 
ill the privileges of British liAihVry KAd' 
been taken away front the'rh i'h 
unjustifiable manned' by An' oct'of thd ' 
last session, which had been caArfed by 
a majority of forty-two oi'crdinA Mfeiri- 
bers. He trusted that tlie right bon. 
the President of the Board td CbutAol 
would, before the commencement of ' 
the next session of Parliament; thkh 
the whole of tliese regulations intit his 
most serious consideration • they well 
deserved such consideration; and no- 
thing hut good could spring out of any 
attention he might bestow upon them. 

In conclusion, be made some observa- 
tions on the salary granted to the Bi- 
shop of ('aliutta. It was nominally 
riOOO/, a year; but it was paid in a spe- 
cies of com, which very considerably 
diiniiiished its real amount. Now 
5200/. a year did not appear to him a 
larger income tlian the Bishop of tlal- 
cutia ought to enjoy; he, therefore, 
suggested the pmprietyof entering in- 
to some arrangement which wouhl 
make the Bishop’s real income amount 
to Its full nominal value, to which he 
could asMirc the House it did bOt 
amount at the present moment. 

Mr. W. SMirii.-^lt is not my hiteti- 
tioii to detain the House long upon this 
(|uostion, liecause, to say the plain 
truth, 1 am not suiriciently acquainted ' 
with the affairs of India to be qualifl^d 
to interfere with it. The same reasons^ 
however, which led me to say a few 
words the other night with regard to 
the aboniiuable sacrifice of suttCe, tiO«r 
load me to say a few words upon tha 
in.ittcr which is at present underth* 
consideration of the House, i said on 
a former otxasion, that it w«$ my opi-' 
moll, that any decisive declaration of 
the sentiments of this House in rtpnA«» ‘ 
hutiou of the continuance of the prair*' 
tice of suttee, would pat a niora eSiaea 
tual stop to it than any poaiiiveaulMM 
itient of the legislature; and l iunal'' 
say, that a declaration of Use Houtod ^ 
with regard to the right of ndtiveJaBMp’ 
dians, e«}>cciaUy of* the lflf-att*dll,'h 
as they are called, to sit uioon jioieijf 
will akiiail m 





vj's/«n /or;tl»^,pMrflq«<^ My Hght hoiu 
frW ^ppo^ite; tbe/)Fre»^ent of tliQ 
Boar((pf h^,giym whal be 

cou^ires to bo,o Jiirtwe reason, wby 
this pUuse sbonH be^ adopted at 
])rcseut j^c ski:#' tWt wo ougjit not 
to a^ree to it. aufr, boo 3 use there can 
oidy he one ot^eit occasion iu the pre- 
sent bill on which nvo could debate it. 
Now this ar^uinent appears to me to 
be undeserving the weight which my 
right hou, Friend attaches to it. 1 con- 
sider the psatter>which my hon. Friend 
the Memi>er fur Monlroie has this 
evening laid before us, to be of great, 
nay, at the very first iiuportaucc, for it 
appears, that we have now a half- 
caste, foi'ming an intermediate link 
between the Enropeaus of India anil 
the millions of Native subjects over 
wliotn they exercise all the rights of 
supreme doiuinion. The more we en- 
lourage that caste, the more we iiiiil- 
tiply tho,e links which connect the 
I’Diiquered with the con<|ucrors, the 
bcUer will it he lor all pai’ties, and the 
more safe for tlie interests of England 
in Itidii, {Hear, from Mr. C> ff')fnn.) 

I think that my right hon. Friend op- 
posite is of the same o|tinion as 1 am 
upon till', part of the suiijcct, ami I 
^lialtheglad to hear from hi in anything 
winch I can construe into a hint of liu 
inteiitiuu to take it up fully in the next 
session of Farhament. If the law be, 
as we have lieard it statcil, that all per- 
sons born iu India are competent to sit 
Ujioa juries, all that is wanted is a de- 
claratory law to that ellVct. The pro- 
imilgaliou of such being the opinion 
ol llie right hon. the Pivsident of the 
board of Conti-ol will, I have little 
doubt, produce the ctfcct we all desire; 
but f am auxious that there should l>c 
no iloubt at all left upon the point ; I 
am anxious tliat if we produce the ef- 
fect at all, we should produce it most 
fully and unequivocally. I therefoie 
triMt, thatmy right hou. friend will, 
at a very early period in the next ses- 
sion, look into this business, and that 
he will favour the House and the coun- 
try with tome measure, which shnll 
clearly defiae and determine the righU 
of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
imrn oadcr the protection of his flag in 
iiuiiow As to the other alterations 
which my.faoo. frieod tlie Member for 
Monteosh has this evening proposed, i 
shafUsKM venture .to give any decided 
opUntm^ ;They wouHl oa the very face 
of thear,f tUihaud much investigatiuu 
both athoiDf and la Ladia { and widi 
theaonityiuiewieilgei possess upon the 
Ortm'tat Herald j f 'ol, f». 


fiul^cct, it would tlibecottg. me. tuTMy.' 
to ivhat conclusion that fiivcs(%atlmi' 
must lead. AVitJi regard,' bdwdyerj M * 
the right of the lialf-castus tt> seine vp<^ . 
ou juries, 1 must say, that iteppotrs to ' 
nmtojbe of the highest cooseqheaca 
that it should be clearly admitted \ ondi 
it wasou that account 1 bciird With an . 
much ‘pleasure the candid admission 
which fell from the lips of my nyht 
hon. Friend opposite, (/fear.) 

Mr.TRANi.— 1 haveWa few wtifdtv 
Mr. .Speaker, to say upon this question. • 

I heard with extreme pleasure what fell 
from the right hou. Gentleman who ao . 
worthily fills the office of Freudont of ' 
the Hoard of Control; in answur to the 
ohservatious of the hou. member for 
Montrose. As it was my fortune to be 
resident for a long scries of years at 
Calcutta, 1 feel inyselt coinjictcni to 
speak to the respcet.ibility of the balf- 
castes of that place. 1 think they am 
fully qualified to discharge all the du- 
ties of jurymen, not only with credit to 
tliornseive'>, hot also with benefit to thd 
community. 1 should noi have tres- 
passed lui’ther upon your attention at 
present, had not the right hon. the 
Frcaident of tlie Board of Control and 
also the hot). ineuilx)r for Montrose, 
both said something about the pun- 
cliuyct, and also about the ivstertt 
winch Nir Thomas Monro infrotfocod, 
whilst bo was (fuvornor of the Fresi- 
doncy at Madras. As that system has 
been mentumcil, I beg leave to read to 
the House a few pas'^iigcs from a work 
which bus been published by Mr. 
Tucker, iu winch he quutoi the opi- 
nion of Mr. Fullerton upon it, who 
was uiembor of tlie Council at .Madras, 
when Hir T. .Monro was Governor, and 
who !>> now himself Governor of the 
settlement winch we have in IMoce of 
Wales's Island. That gcuticiiitaQ usea 
the luUowmg language 
To convey to die mind of an Eoi^dlsh 
reader even a slight impres-sioti of' thti 
natiiir,o])eratioii, and t't*ault of the rydt- 
w.ir system of revenne, connected with 
tlie judicial arrangemenU of 18l(>, miint 
be a iQHlbT of some ditfiailty. Let him, 
ill the fit St place, iina^diie the wholo 
landed interest, that is, alt the landtordfl 
ot GrcMt BriUiii),an(l m eii thec<ii>i ulfarut- 
ers, at once swept away from od' (be {4CO 
of the earth let liim (lufiginc a ccisa or 
rent fixed on eteiy ficld.iii the kiiifidonjj 
seldom under, ecricrallv above, jls ineani 
of payment ;—fct him Imagine the Uhd^ 

80 ajtlnessed, loilM out to the villAgeij, 
according to the minihef Of their cattle/ 
and piotighs, to tlie eatent'bf " 

fifty acre* each't'^lM him 
revdflwe itited w kbora^ IhrfoWr ikrtdffk * ‘ 
N ‘ 
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the agency of A hundred thounand revenue 
officer, collected or remitted at tjieir 
dUcrelioii, according to their idea of the 
uceiipaut’ii means of na>in^, wlicther 
uom the produce of Iiis land or hU 
BCparate property. And, in order to en- 
courage eveiy man to «tct as a spy on his 
neighbour, ami lepoithis means of pay- 
ing, that he may eveutualiy free himself 
^rorii extra (leinaiid,~let him imagiue 
all tlm cullivatoKs of a village liable, at 
nil times, to a sepaiate demand, in order 
to make up for the lailure of one or iiioie 
iudiiiduals of their paiish;— let him 
imagine ecjheetois to eveiy count), act- 
Iiig under the oiders ot a lioard, on the 
avowed piiminle of destiOjing all com- 
petition lor labour, by a general equali- 
i^atioii of as>essment, seizing and send- 
ing back runaways to each other;— and, 
lastly, let him imagine tlie collector, 
the sole magistrate or justice of peace 
of tlie county, through the roediuia 
and instrumenlality of whom alone 
Ally criminal complaint of personal 
grievance, suffeicd by the subject, can 
reach the supciior conits;— let him 
knaguie, at the same time, evety suboi- 
diiiate ollicer employed it) the eolleclioii 
of the laiid-ievenuo to be a police ollicer, 
vested with power to tine, conhne, put 
in the stocks, and tiog any inhabitant 
within his range, on any dun ge, without 
until of the accu.sci , or sworn recorded 
evidence on the case. If the reader can 
bring Ids mind to contemplate such a 
roiir>e, he may then foim some judg- 
ment of the civil administtntiou in pio- 
gre'i.s of ic-intioduction into the feni- 
thiie* under the heshleiiry of Madias, 
ivmtaining 125,000 stinaie miles, and a 
population of twelve millions. 

To thi'« passage, Mr. FuUert«)n lias at- 
fached a note, stating, that Mr. Hodg- 
son his collongue in the Canineil, had 
Ibrmed ti similar opinion on the siil)- 
ject, and would have signed the minute, 
had he not been ah-.eiit from home 
vlht^h Mr. Fullerton eallrrl upon him. 

1 have read tins i»a‘-'’age, in order that 
tjbth tlie right lum. President of the 
Board of Control, and the lion. Mem- 
ber of Montrose may know, that such 
M) opinion does exi?<t as to the elflcacy 
ot the system of Sir T. Monro ; .and I 
trust that It will not c.scape the obser- 
vation of the right hon. Gentleman 
near me, vvhui he is cousideriag the 
measure which he has this uigbt hinted 
be may hereafter introduce to the iio- 
tioeof Fariiameut. Before I lit down, 
i would wUU to ask a question of the 
hun. Member tor Montrose. In the 
Tear IB 19, the hon. Member moved for 
thd firtoduotloA of a variety of rcturus 
Hkilivts toBie administmUon of juittce 
ift IntHh} tbh rOtorns vvehe ordered, 
and th#y h<^e‘ ^rhBttced « c^Hoelioa of 


papers* which f conaMgr #xt,rf|nely 
valuable. The horn 
at the time, that wnen those papers 
were laid upon the table^ he ilmuU 
move that they be referred to the Von- 
sideration of a Comuutiee, to deter- 
mine ^whetlier any and what ipiprove- 
inents could he made in our judicial 
system iu India. I hope that be has 
nut given up the inteiitioa which he 
then entertained; 1 hope that he will 
not «hrink from the task which be then 
undertook ; 1 recommend it to his no- 
tice as a subject which well deserves) it. 
if, however, he has ahandoticd it, I 
beg leave to say, that, if am a Mem- 
ber of Parliament next fear, and the 
right hon. Gentleman near me C. 
Wynn) has not before that time Ifljd 
before u-, some measure which will 
render it unnecessary, I will myself 
bring forward some mpliou the 
subject. 

Mr. Permit me, Sir, to H.iy 

A word or two in reply to certain obser- 
vations which have been iiihde ip the 
course ol the dehatt*. I think that I can- 
not be justly act used of a wish to hurry 
these ilanses unfairly through the 
House, when it is recollecteil ^at the 
effect of tlieni, and my intention to 
move them, has been known to him. 
Members for the last three weeks ; nor 
can I be justly accused of a wish to 
impede the progress of this bill, when 
it IS rec()llectt‘d that I allowed it to be 
coimntUed, at a very Intehonr, without 
any opposition. {Hear, from Mr, C. 
Irtfun.) With regard to the question 
winch has just been put to mC by the 
hon. Member opposite, I beg to an- 
•swer, that I have no intention to aban- 
don the object which 1 professed my- 
self to have in view, when I moved for 
the papers to which he has alluded. 
With regard to the proposition now 
before the House, I beg to say, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
seems seriously to wish for some im- 
provement ill the present system^ I 
shall not press it to a division, if J can 
get it acc<Miiplished in any utlier way. I 
will, therefore, take time to cpn«idar, 
whellier it may not be better for nia to 
bring in a short hill now, explanatory 
of my object>, and then leave the mat- 
ter tc) stand over till the entulng trssjoti. 

The clause was then, by leave of the 
House, withdrawn. The report 
received. The bill, with the amfHi^- 
meiits made by the Cu)nmit|oe„, 
ordered to be engroMcd, and to 
a third time ou Wednesday sg’imagMi 
when It was sa read aceor^nffyi «i»d 
passed. 
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behvvful (hi‘ either of the said partiiu 


Tlie are the elauies |»r6f 

posed hy ’"7* * ' 

f. Wherca-v it is , deemed ejqicdleht 
and kneficial, that tual hyjhfv in civil 
c-i^es sluuild k int^dhced Into the prac- 
tice of his lyiaj^.'ty’s Snptenu* Courts iu 
India on the plea side, subject to «>uch 
modificaticnis as the state of the British 
settlements in India inav R'quire, Beit 
therethrC ftiilherenarteo, tliat fi mn and 
alter tim passlnfr of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for tlw aikl Supreme O'urts at tlic 
Mfvetal preHldencioa of India, and thc\ 
are liereby requited, in all pieria and 
isaut^ ami civil cav>ca (wherein either ul 
tito pitrdea to a an it or action, or to an 
kouc sent down fiuiu the eejuity side of 
the CouitiSsiiall desire that the saine may 
be tiieubya jury,} to direct the High 
Sheriff to sfuntmon a jury arc<»rding t<» 
the rules, lecoilatlons, and iu tlic same 
htanner, as In cases of trials by indict- 
ments or lufininatioiej, on the crown 
side of the said Supteme Courts; pro- 
fidctl abo, that such jury, when so snm- 
umued, shall be guided and governed in 
all ilspioceediiigs in the same niaunei, 
and with the same privileges and func- 
tions, as are cxcicisod or enjojed by all 
Inric.s ill civil ca'^es ami pleas in anV of 
111 '' Mttjesty’.s Courts of record at m'st- 
miiistcr, or in such form and manner as 
may be deemed by the Supteme Court 
at inicli such preHideiicjr or settlement 
anplicable to the local circiimstancv‘S of 
lliu country, and loiisisteiit witli the le- 
ligious fecfiiig'^of the people: Ami each 
Siipieinc Court is lierehy reipiiicd to 
make such rules and orders as may ap- 
peal to tliem pioper and suitahle, sub- 
ject to coutiruiHtiuii bv his Majestv in 
Knglind; but all sneli hiUs and orders 
to ne made, shall lemaiii in foire, unless 
repealed by oiders from Knglaud. 

'2. Provided always, and be it fuither 
enacted, 'lliat it siiall and may lie law- 
ful for the .said Couii.s, upon appHealion 
made to them for that |)Ui])ose, by mo- 
tion 01 otherwise, as they may diiect, to 
grant special iurics in aiiv ca.scs civil or 
criminal, which may be brought before 
them, such juiors to Ix‘ taken by lot, to 
the humhef of twenty-four, from the 
grand jury roll, and e.acli jiaity allowed 
to rliallense sneh list of twenty-four 
persons when so nouiinated alternately, 
uatiUueh list shall be reduct'd to twidie 
namcb. The priority of right to chal- 
lenge being decided for the agent loi 
eaen pai ty drawing lots for the same, 
winch rcuKiining twelve persons shall be 
liiromoucd arcprding to the directions 
neiebi before fOntidned, and in all cas^s 
9* nbn attemtanee, every such person so 
tfigleCttirtf of refusing to appear, unless 
IfkHAi^iHidrofitfasil he accountetl for 
TO tWsiilislWetkttt of the Court, shall be 
0«ed Ift lirif sutti the Court may direct ; 
ibd lo every such case it shall and may 


3. WlierCas, doubts have aiisen re- 
specting the competency of other than 
Kuropeau born ijubjects of the King to 
serve on Juries iu India, and whereas It 
is expedient gradually to tlp'ate and Ini- 
piove the condition, and add to the re- 
spectability of lii.>5 Majesty’s loyal anti 
faithful Native Imlian subjects of all 
claves, Be It therelore enacted, that 
from and after the passing of tiiis Act, 
it '-hall he lawful for the several High 
.^^heiilTs ot Calcutta, Madia-', Bombay, 
Sincaporc, and Piiiu'cof Wales’ Island, 
or their under Shcritfs, to enrol ana 
summon to serve on grand and jietit and 
special juries, meoiding to their several 
muditicatious, all subiects of our Lord 
tlie King horn under the British Hag, dr 
the subjects of states conquered by the 
British arms, or ceded thereto— sucli 
hist having taken the oath of allegianee 
to the King; also such other Ipdiaii 
siibiccts of ills Muic«!ty, whether bom 
uiKler his 11,1 g or In a conmien*d or 
cedeil country, {having taken tneoathot 
allegiance before a magistrate or the 
.shell (f) as shall rfcslre to sferve the offlee 
of grand oi petit or jqieclal juries, being 
duly (lualilied to execute the said several 
ortice.s, and shall be willing to lake the 
oatlis of jurors, iiceordiiig to the lorms 
of their I'e^pective leligions, and accord- 
ing to the regulations enacted, or lobe 
enacted, by the .seveial hupreme Courts 
for the foimation of juries, a.s required 
by this Act to lie made, 

4. Piovided always, and be it fuithcr 
enacted, 'I’liat in iill cases vvlieieln the 
said Shei ill shall have n■^lL'^ed to cuter 
any pei-on htiem hetore dcsciihed, 
being .'III Indian born siilijf-ct, u|x.ii the 
books or I oils of grand or petit jurors, 
it shall and may ne lawful for eiery 
such peison thinking himself .aggrieveu 
thereat, to move the (.'ourt, or a judge 
in chambers. Tliat such sheiiff omy be 
callcii u|)oii to show eause why he le- 
fused or neglected to enter uucu person 
on the books or roll of such grand or 
petit juiois, aiidafiei hearing tbcsanve, 
whuK suehCouit or judge afc herebv 
authorized and rcquiied to do, such 
Com t oi judge, as the case may be, shall, 
it they shall .see fit, make a sumraanr 
order for the enrollment of any stich 
person so complaining, or *ueh books or 
lists JUS aforesaid. 

h. Provided also, and be it further 
enacted, 'I'hat in. all ca'-es, civil ^ 
rrioiinal, it shall be competent to the 
sheriff, or, failing him, to the Court, 
(upon motion madejto dlrectjuncs tolfo 
snnlmtmed, for trial* civil or erimioal, 
eomposed In «»eh proportioni aqd (n 
such castes or descriptions, Ettropeili4»r 
Native, wholly or partiaUy. a.s w«f leei* 
best salted ta the eatUof Jtutlcc » each 
N 7 
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cAKi - >Fn)vide<l>. nevcrthulosii, that no- subject! of the J^ pialkra who-e 
l»ment the - foicipuers w an4 -WW W 

shenffrOr the Court froo) ordi'iiugand ehtitlcd ia Bpglun4 to ji^r^es Ip‘shn|)kr 
Nimnppiog /oreigii Europeans and Aiuc- cases ; ,swcji r9rpigriers hot to V tvqqibM 
riepp^ to ^erve qii juries conjointly witli to take any oath of afieglancfe^. 

. f ' • ‘ 

Home of Lordly Friday f June \7t \S2b. ■* , , 


loans in INDIA. 

ThcMAKODiSof Has iiNfis rose, in 
pursuance of tlie notice he gave yes- 
te|*dav, to introduce n bill to explain 
the clause of the Act of the l.'Uh Geo. 
Ifl., which had hecn supposed to limit 
the rate of interest on loans made in 
Intlia to 12 per cent. The noble Mar- 
quis spoke iu so low a tone of voice 
that it was very difficult to collect even 
a small part of what he said. We uu- 
<lerstood him to object, in tbe first 
place, to the ojiinion given by the law 
officffl‘8 of the Crown on the construc- 
tion of ihe clause of this Act. He paid 
the greatest deference to the opinion of 
those officers, but he must be allowed 
to dissent from it wlicu he found it in 
• contradiction with the sysleu. whicli 
had been acted on for half a century 
in India. It surely could never be 
maintained that the simple opinion of 
counsel, liowcvor respectable, should 
supersede so long a practice. This, it 
was true, was not hkely to happen non ; 
but there had been had timei,and had 
tlinci might return ; but their Lord- 
shiua should be careful not to establish 
suen a precedent. The opinion given 
pui^portcd that the clause in question 
extended to tlu* wlude of India — even 
to powers totally Independent of tlie 
Bast India Company, than which no- 
thing I'ould he more unjust, when it 
was considered what the jirartito had 
been. The preamble of the Act sliow- 
ed.what the meaning of the clause was. 
It was tuade penal to take a higher 
rateQfintcresjtth.au twehe per cent., 
becau.se, under the plea of interest, 
presents had sometime^, been corruptly 
taken ; but tlie framers of the bill never 
dreamed that they were competeot to 
reatraiu Jlruish subjects from taking 
any rate of interest in the doniiniuiis i»f 
n sovereign imlciHuulent prince, o\er 
whose stales they had no auihorlty. If 
tlii.s could he supposed, the greatest 
confUNiun and iucousistciuy would ap- 
pear tl»e subseoueut piaclice of the 
Government of India. Ilow could acts 
done in fpreagu independent states be 
luadje. ^rpiiecutabl,c and rcco\eraI>le in 
his Majesty s courts iu India.’ This 
would be to sujijwse that Tt penalty was 
enacted which these couxt> had abi the 
means of iuflicting, 


The noble Marquis then praoMdcU 
to show that the construction put upon 
the Act of Parliament liy the law-offij* 
cers of the Crown was inconsisteat 
with regulations whicli had beo* sob^ 
sequeutly made by the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India. These reglilatlooa 
had the force of law. They were not 
issued until after they had heen [regis< 
tere<l in the Supreme Court of Justice, 
and they were annually laid hefwe 
Parliament. These reguladons had 
sanctioned the lending ol money nt a 
much higher rate of interest than 12 
per cent. A regulation was promuh 
gated in 1793, authorizing tlie reco- 
ver) of intopest at 24 and 37 per cent. 
Another regulation, made in I80.'i, ex- 
tended the rate of interest to 30 per 
cent. These regulations, and the 
practice which had been constantly 
followed, clearly showed that the Court 
of Directors and the Gmornnient of 
India hail never understood the Act to 
P'ltau) limit to the rate of interest, 
with respect to contracts made by Bri- 
tish subjects domiciled iu the territory 
of a foreign prince. On these grounds 
he submitted to their Lordships' consi- 
deration a bill to amend and explain 
the Act of the 13ih of (ieorge III. AfUr 
the first reading, he should move that 
the opinion of the Judges be taken to 
ascertjiu whether the bill he now in- 
troduced clearly and eftectually tx- 
plaiut'd what ought to he the meaniug 
of liic clauses of the Act ixduting to the 
rate of interest. 

The bill was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed ■, after which the 
noble Manpiis gave notice that he 
wouM move the seixind reading on 
Monday, if the printed copies werq 
then on the table. 

JJ-'ednesday y June 22. 

TIIR INDIAN INPEKENT BIU.. 

The Marquis of Hastings now 
moved the Onler of the Day for the 
second reading of the Bill for removing 
the doubts entertained with respect to. 
the 30ih clause in the 13th of OeO. HU 
— He stated, that when he laxt ad- 
dressed their Lordships, it might be 
recollected that he expressed hi* wish 
to benefit by the opinion of the 
learned Judge-, as to the proviiiioii of 
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the bill ’td *tb« 

Secinff those l^arne4 now prtM 

stjutiu the (the Judges had en* 
tered ‘at five minuses Before five) he 
s,bould recapitulate, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the statements he had urged. The 
object of the present bill svas to define 
the rate of interest to be taken on mo- 
ney lent in India, $o as .to prevent all 
future miswudvriitanding, if possible, 
oil tins sUldCft. No further back, than 
tlie year 1.802, the then Attorney- 
(ieoeral and botficitor -general, gave 
aa tnuinou which questioned tbc prac- 
tieu till that lima puisued by the Go- 
veruuieut m India, with regard to llie 
limitations on the interest to be derived 
on the lending of money there, it w as 
necessary that it should, therefore, be 
declared ; and the present Bill s« de- 
clared that the ^lOth clause of the Act of 
the late King, respecting the rate of in- 
terest, (lid not, and could not, ecteiid 
1)1 its apjilicatiou to jieraons who were 
(loiniiiliated in tlic teiritoryot anyNa- 
ti\e or independent Pnnee in India, 
hotli those great law oflicers to whom 
hi* had relerred, must have taken a 
M'l'y nanow view of the limitation 
( lause ; but they wci e under the ueces- 
Mtv ol extracting something from it, 
. 111(1 this coiihUleration might ai count 
lop the complexion they happened to 
give it. Had they looked to former 
\its ol Parliament wiUi reference to 
India, it must have been perceived, he 
thought, that the term “ Iv.^t IndiC',” 
tliongli III it'.eU most comprehensive, 
vws t.jufiiied, lu the contemplation ot 
tlie iJntish Parliament, to the pos- 
sP'^sUMih or terntoiy of the East In- 
dia (JoiUjiany in liuli.i ; and he held 
It to be unpo'-sible that the Legis- 
lature, in nil Its provismiis for In- 
dia, isMild have contemplated it in 
any other view. Here, also, the pe- 
niilties vvfic confined to the very place 
OP places where the oll'eiice had been 
eoiniuitt('d ; mid was it ratioiml to in- 
Ibcl the punisliment where the Iraiis- 
grcssioii could not even be tried? Ilow 
was the jieiKilt) to l>e levied as it af- 
lected tlie domiciles of independent 
st-vto..? The diffieulty lu one ivspeit 
might easily lie solved*. The first Go- 
veruments wliidi bad been formed lu 
Imh.i paid ffgarJ to their own iiitciests, 
that liumey w as lent at rather an exor- 
hitantrat€,no matter to wha^ partv,aud 
thercfiMH) tliciiOth sectionof Geo.lfl. was 
nitendetl to reitriet such a misapplufa- 
tnm oC money wbeu convertible to our 
Thu might expUiiu the 


meaning of tht 8«ctit)n' kh <ititlfiti<n:| 
and if it did ex plaint hat ^tkiO)' it |d«0' 
did anrtty with the le^al opurfbriji viihich 
had qoestioned the cohiitructlah toWl 
upon the Act by the GoVernittent of 
India. Thus again, by an Act of the 
37th of the late King, sustaining the 
spirit of the Eltii, all dealings were 
prohibited with the Native Princes, 
not sanctioned by the Govcnimeytj of 
India, or to the benefit of stales not n» 
alliance with us. If the legal con- 
struction put upon the 13th of Geo, Ilf, 
were valul, then the 37t|i of thesama, 
King was merely a dcail letter; and 
further, it prevented that interest ou, 
the lending of money which was cal- 
culated on the life interest of the bor- 
rower, whose debts were never paid 
after death. It was upon thcj^e grounds 
that he bad conceived it necessary to 
bring forward the present Bill ; but if 
it were possible to induce their Lord- 
.sliips to pas', it u])ou his autlmnly, he 
would not consent to it. It would, in 
such an event, be unsatisfactory to 
himself; fur where such conflicting 
Opinions had prevailed, his first wish 
was for infoniiaiion. It was happy for 
their Lordships— It was happy tor our 
interests iu India, that information 
could be obtained from iuduldtable 
.sourci s, and at band. 

'J'lie motion was here put, that the 
Bill be now read a second time, and it 
was accordingly so read. 

'riic noble Mover then proposed this 
question tor the cun-ideraUon of the 
Uaiued Judges— M lieiher the provi- 
sions of the Bill did truly ,et fortli the 
intent and meaning of section .lOlb of 
the .Act of the l.Uh of the late King? 

The Mtuyi is of La nsdoun thought 
tb.it the piopouiidin;' of hU noble 
Friend’s quistion siioiild ha\ e^VecCded 
the sti'oud reading of the Bill. By 
that mvasure, their LonMiiph now 
stood pledged to the principle of the 


Bill. 

'Uie Lohu t'ius< r.Lr. 0 R could not 
but coincide iii opinion with the noble 
Lord. But the Bill had actUAlly been 
read a sctoiul lime, and the step was 
irrevocable; and the onl) way that 
l•emainell for tlieir LordsliipH was, to 
enter a notice of caution ou tbclr Jotir- 
iial.s, that the jire-ent cate should not 
hereafter be drawn into a precedent 
for altering the practice of the HoUse.| 

The question w as then handed to the; 
learned Judges, who, after a 
colloquy with the Lord 
tooK Utqe tc| Con«iilvr if, 
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HITITION OF JOHN CARNALL, OF THB CAFB OF 
(^OQO HOPE. 

Presented to the House of Comtmtts on the 27th May^ H425. 


To the Honourable the Coinnions of the 
United Kiiucdom of (heat Jirilaiu and 
Ireland in Harllanicnt a''Senibled. 

. ^fhe humble Petition of John Cai‘- 
nall, of l^ape 'Pown, Cape of ('lood 
Hope, maiiner, .showelli, 

That your petitioner liaviiiKniany )ear!« 
commanded shirw in the merchant hcr- 
\ioe, had retired to tlio Cape, wheiehe 
purcliRAed an estate about eight miles 
from (Jape Town, and was residing on 
such estate, when^ as a vvitne.ss tor the 
defendant in a criminal urosecutlon for 
libel, (his Majesty’s Fi>cat against Ijuun- 
celut Cook, Ksy.), he became aaiuaiii ted 
nith Mr, William Kdwaids, the notary 
who con«lucted the defence, and was in- 
duced, from till! celelirity he thereby ac- 
quired, to place the conduct of some 
legal biLsiness in his haiids^ which your 
petitioner rv^ms was the ongin and sole 
motive of his ac«]uaintancc vvith the said 
William Edwards. 

Tiiat on occasion of tlie said William 
Edwards proceeding, on the uioruing of 
the 17lh of fseptember last, from Cape 
Town^ to embark on l>oaid a coimet 
ship m Xiinon’s Hay, bound to Port 
son, under sentence of sc\en yeais’ 
transportation for having addit"«sed a 
letter to his Excellency the Governor, 
the said William Kdwaids, accompanied 
by a |)olicc-ofticcr, called in his way .it 
your jietlliouei 's liou'-e, atid rcqucNtcd. 
under the plea of sickness, to be allowed 
to rest himself. 'I hat \om petitioner 
compiled with his lequest, ami at his 
solicitation tor icfreshment, iinited him 
to breakfast. 

That the said William Kd wauls, still 
cofuplainiug ot Jime.ised imiHpovirlun, 
retired with a leiy eulinai-y exciue fuun 
tlie\ pailour, clo^^ely followed by the 
police- olheer ; and that the hitter ic- 
tunied, after the hqise «l fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and .umomiced to yoiii 
petitioner that the pnsonei h.ul escaped. 

1’hat vour jielitioner iho>t solemnly 
declares liiMittei iem>r,ancc of am medi- 
tated intention or pl.ui on the pail of 
the "aid William Kdwaids to efleet his 
escape ; that he nctil.er received token or 
communication Iroiii him. or held any 
conversation with him while at your pe- 
titioner’s house, hut in piescnccof, and 
audible to, the otfior ; and that the cir- 
cumstaiueof ilic "aid William Edwards 
having ie"cned the "ame 'Piici fioni 
diowning at the iisk ot l.is liie, when 
the boat whicli Com eyed him from Itob- 
biii Island to Cape 'low n was sw'aniped 


at midnight upon the locHa, thna afford- 
ing ample opjiorlimity for o'cape, was iu 
itself sufficient evidence that be euter- 
t, lined no piemedi.tated intention of tbe 
kind. 

Tliat your jietitioner, ou the news of 
tins escape re;iching (jape 'I’owu, wati 
forthwith seized by liis Maje.Hv’s Fiscal, 
and dragged from his house without die 
production of any warrant, ami iimveycd 
under a. strong escot t to the gaol at Caiw 
low'll, where he was confined in a soIh 
t.uy cell of about ten feet by twelve 
within, from tlic 17th of SepteuiheL’ to 
the 2dth of December, with no other 
bedstead or bedding allowed him for the 
hist (wo nights but the stretcher and 
luattress ou which the dead are laid out 
lu the piisou, both swarming with 
vermin. 

^ 'I’hal though afflicted witli fits at the 
time, he had iRuther medicines or other 
aid for some days, nor il«* means of 
coiumon licanliiiess furnished him; that 
for (he first ten days he was not aiJuwed 
to be eicn shaved; and that neaaiy a 
foitnight had elapsed Ix'fore his cell- 
door was pel mitted to be left ojieii dining 
the day for tlie admission of fresh air, 

Th.it thionghoiit the greater part of 
vour petitioner’s impiisomiient, he was 
kept III "olilaiy confinement, niid de- 
h.ured fiotn any inteicomse with his 
wife or ti lends, deprivi'd of cvciyeom- 
toi t, leliised the retieshmeiil of wine or 
"piiits, incessantly annoyed by petty vex- 
ations (juife unneeessaiy to ill." security, 
lie<|uen(ly deprived of water, and dis- 
turbed, with se.ircely an exception, cveiyf 
impuiiig o( this long peiiod, by the 
latiliiig ot eli.ims, .ind the dieadful yells 
ot slaves ."iifleiiiig under tlic lash. 

'I hut youi [Ktitionor was at length 
hiought to trial hetoie two Commis- 
sioners ot the Couit of Ju"tiee, on n 
chuigo of Imving aided in the escape of 
\\ illi.im Kdwaids, and iqioii the .single 
testimony ot a Hottentot giil in your pe- 
titioners service, named lAuge, who lias 
"iiice contessvd that her evidence w.is all 
pievioiisly dictateil to her by one of the 
Ki'cal’s nun, and lier obedience exacted 
under the tlae.it ol a seveie flogging, he 
was "Ciitei iced to a fine of fifty i ix dol- 
lars, and one year’s banishment from the 
colony. 

'lliat his Majesty’s Fiscal, not satisfied 
with the sevciitv of thi" sentence, ap- 
pealed from it to the full t’ouii, when 
your |K.'titiontr was again brought to 
trial and seiiteiu'ed to nre years’ trans- 
portation to New South Wales, his Ma- 
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jesty’s Fiscal having declared to your 
K>titioncron his first preparatory exami- 
nation, that he vvwld noy pay him 
in “old grudge •’ he had long ow^d 
him, and M.. Cloetc, the advocate, hav- 
iijLr diicctlv slated lo him that the Court 
uasno more justified In posing such a 
MUitL'iicc ui^on him, than ipon himself, 
Mr. Cloete,) and that it was mamfesily 
done with the sole view of pleasing Cord 
Clmrles Somerset. 

'riiat on his Kxcellency the (jovernor 
being pleased to commute the sentence 
fi'oiu trans|M)rtAtk>n to banishinent, jour 
petltiomr’s application lor enlargement, 
to prepare for hi^ voyage to Lnglaml, 
only consentetl to on tlie condition 
(,f his detmsiting two thonsaiid rix dol- 
hth. ami finding twopei-somd hecuritie^ 
ihiit he ^hould appear and report hiin-elf 
I'veiv morning hy eight o’clock at the 
Town (laid, under penalty of loileilme 
and prise (le corps, which money, con* 
ti^rj to every dictate of reason and good 
faith, was mo.st arbitrarily withheld aftm 
the period of his emharkalion. 

That tin rim? voiir petitioner’s captivity , 
the sod William lahvaid'- took shelter 
upon his premises, wlime he was m|i- 
inatelv retaken and seeiired, but wholly 
without the privily or cognizance ot yoiir 
petitioner; and that tlie police-ofticeis 
and soldiers, while in the possession of 
hi^ house, luoke down the railings, took 
lip the |M»sts, with a quantity of oilier 
wofxl, and burnt it for the purpose ot 
rooking for about forty or fifty soldiers, 
eotisMhles and police-oftieers, Ac., and 
g(*r iiiio ht.s stores and collais, ami con- 
'luiu'tl all his wines, sjdiits, and e.ui- 
dU-N Ac. 

'I'hat if it were admitted that jour pe- 
titioner's senteiice had been founded on 
unquolioimlde evidence ot his having 
aided in, and abetted the escape ot the 
'sid Will. Kdvvaids, which vmw not the 
ease, it would, iieveiiheless, he alto- 
gether miwai raiitalile, inasmuch as the 
eouvielion of the said Wm. Kdwaids was 
110(01 louslv illegal, vvhile your oetitioiier 
w'as ilisoluudy brouglit to tiial, in con- 
tiaientinii <»l the thiity-thiid article ol 
the second section of Crown tijals, Ihe 
rode by wlfich criminal prcKceding.s at 
the C ape are regulated . 

That by such aihitiaij proceedings 
your petitioner was compelled to dircvt 


the sale of his property, to liquidate the 
charges on his trial ana other coutiugent 

far hUjpa«HA«btQ Europe. 
And your petitioner nirthcf state.s, tliat 
tire proceeds of that sale were seized hy 
order of the Govermueiit, and to tins 
inoinent your petitioner is ignoumt whe- 
ther they have been ghchi up; and that 
he finds himself in consequence bereft of 
moans of support, and redueed to poywty 
and indigence, liom adlucDCC acquired 
It) nianj yeai.s’ industry. 

Tliat tlie power asMimed hy his Md- 
je.rtj’s Fiscal, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
is of a magnitude lenitie to civil lilK’i tV 
and the possession of property, and sUch 
as must blast eveiy honest and iiide- 
pemleiit niau’.s urospects, if ho is so ufl- 
icirtHiiate as to lucui tin- displeasure ot 
the (Jovcriior, or any ot his dciH iuleuls. 

'I'liatcharge'^ of tavouritiMn, partiality, 
and corruption, in the whole Jiuliriiil 
hodv at the Cape, air general and noto- 
li.mV as the sun at noon -day ; and that 
It i^ the cm lent opinion of iherolomsts, 
thathis Kxceilency the Gov eruor,tliiongh 
the iirttinmentalitv otthe ImhmI, can im- 
pose vvliat fine, [leiialtv, Oi pnim-lininit 
lie pleaM's to inriict upon, or, in tact, 
luiii the liealth and pmperty (>f any or 
the eoloni'ts who should imloitunately 
beeonie (dmosioiis to him. ^ our jicti- 
tioner htimblv .-ubmits that such a con- 
dition of Go'veinmeiit loudly demands 
the mierpositioii of your lion. Ilou-ve. 

'riiat its the Court i eluded to give jour 
iR'tiliouei , allhoiigh ti equently i equcsteil 
b\ liim and l>v his kiw agent, any ccr- 
tilieate of the pioccediiigs of the Comt, 
he can only lefer to Hie diai j of vour 
pttUioiicr as follows, and which vviH 
liioic lullv illnrtiale the nature of the 
giievaiicc .set forth ; and paitindarlj ex- 
plains lii> Mifleiiiigs m that ee l, ami he 
‘liMMidisiudinoof slaves and llottenlut, 
at the Cape. And join petuioner, the e- 
foir, humbly hut coiifidcntlj MibmitH Ins 
rase to the eoiriaeiatioii of vour hmi. 

** Vom netitionei, llieielo.e, prays, that 
xou: hon. House will iii.mme an inqnirv 
into the meiils ot his allegatums and 
affoul join petitioner such redress iii 
^oul hon. House in its wisdom may deem 
proper. 

All I onr petitioner, AC. 
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i^TOTION OF MR. BISHOP BURNfiTT, oF THE CAP* OF. > 
GOOD HOPE. 

. i.! ■ i 

to the House of Commons on the ef Juntf 1925 . 


Tp lljc HrtnPurAbK' the Commons of the 
KiufiJofn of Great Biitaiii and 
irelaiifl, in railianient asseiribled : 

Tl^e Pi’ll tion of Bishop Burnett, of 
the C.ipo'ot Good Hope, Gent. 

5lost resijeet fully showeth— lliat your 
petitiojier in the j< ar 1820 uas iuduccu 
to tiulnirk eonsulcnible eapiliil in an 
ai<rirnHiiral niKleiiakioK in the disiticf 
of .'Vllujiy, Cape of Good llope, the pio- 
j![iess ofnhieli uiidii faking was ^oeatly 
impeded by the colonial aullioillie.s re- 
liMiiK liiin that aNsi^tanee .<o libetally 
extended to the emi^iauts then locatinif 
in the di'tiict, contr.iry to the express 
assurances of the. ruder Colonial Sc- 
eretaiy, that )onr petitioner should ic- 
ceive the ulinost assistanee in the eu'iit 
of Ids nut bnideninK' the Goiernment 
with the expense of tiaiispoitinj^ a paity 
of settlers in aid of his undeit.iknig. 

That after an expcnditnicof inoie than 
2O,0C0 rix dollai.s, dmlng yoiu peti- 
tionei’a first year’s enleipiiM*, npon a 
farm Ipred of one llobeil Halt, (or tlie 
eiiUhaliouof green (ui age, expies.slyat 
tlie suggestion of l,iciit.-Col. .‘sonieiset, 
trout whence liis liisl yeai’s retuin> liad 
heou e.stiiuatcd fioni 7,000 to 10,000 
dollars, his cllteJ|lli^e was nlterly fnis- 
tiated b) iiarlialil) in the Coininissaiiat 
by preference to the inilitais glowers of 
foiage, and by tuspiessea of the Cape 
Ctdiinhd Caialiy. 

'Chat your petitioner hail then teeently 
been the aeeidental inedinin of lindi- 
eattng the ch.uaeter of Captain Staekeii- 
strom, Cauddrost,ol Giaad Ueinet, tioin 
iwperslon, and lexcuing Idni fioin a 
eoii.spiracy, tlie ana of wliieh was to 
ilegiude LUn in his leirinieut, and dis- 
ilacf him fiom the ma-’i-sti aey , as ,i le- 
erence to the proceedings of a Court of 
Imi^uiry held at that peilod upon the 
eopdhet of Captain .Stackeiistrom will 
elcarlyestabUsh ; and that your petitionei , 
in couseqiu'ueeof this oceui renee,lH*camc 
IbrthxvUn ohnoxioits lo the Colonial Go- 
vernment. 

'Phat before the expiration of the ahovO 
frttUed period, the said Hobeit lliut com- 
nienceu proceedings .at law again.styour 
petitionei for tlie lecoverj of 900 lix 
ilollms, a balance of aeeoniif, (Hlthowgh 
yoiurpeUtiouer bad expended so much 
iiioiiey upon hlvS premia’s,' ami uro- 
eecdeil, tlo'ongli iouiisot law with wtiich 
your petitioiii‘1 was totally unacquainted, 
ill judgment. Notwith-umlingyour pe- 
titioner had tendered a yd/'* claim 
upon the CottUBti.sjiuiat for forage sup- 


plied the Cape Cavalry, apd tliW Cog- 
nised by its commaiiuer Captalh So- 
merset, ill 1 ill nidation of thi!V.judgineht, 
it w'a^ linnieiliate!y_ followed' up by a 
publication of Lis insolvency, and the 
whole of his property was fortlnyltb ad- 
vertised for sale. 

That the .sale wail neveithelc.ss as ar- 
bitral ily suspended by the Colonial Go“ 
leiiimeiit, as it had been illejgally 
threatened, and that in .spite of every re- 
iiKMistiaiiee on the subject on tbe part of 
>onr petitioner, the proceedings in this 
liistanee were lett in complete abeyance 
tor a period <if two year.s, milwiilisiand- 
ing the public judicial declaration of a 
Commis.'.ioa of Ciicult .ibou'l tbe iidddle 
of fliat peiiod, that the.se jnvceediug.s 
weieinerroi, and that your petitioner 
was not insolvent. 

'rii.it with a view to compel somc- 
thiiig like dcci.sioii on tlie [»ait ot the 
Coloni.il Goveiinneiit, your petitioner, 
on the ma il al of (he ensuing I'ommifcsioii 
ot Ciicuit, histitiifed pioeeeiJiiig;» both 
ag.iin.''t Hobert Hait and the Public Se- 
questiatoi (oi theii illegal and oppie.«sii e 
eonduet in this |)arlienl.ii , jnstitying his 
pioce.-.s moie e.'peii.dly fiom the public 
declar.ition of tlie piecedingcomuns.sioH, 
th.it these pioeeeuings weie altogether 
illeg.il and lexatioiis. 

'Chat your petitioner was univer, sally 
eoiiMtli red an aggiieied and persecuted 
man, wljuin the Colonial Government 
had dctei mim’d to tiush; hut that the 
llagraney of its injustice had attained syieh 
,i degiee of noloiiety, that the lUihaL 
of the last Coinnri.ssion of Circuit was 
h.iiled l»y the whole iiulejiendcnt popula- 
tion ot the district as tlie certain peiiod 
ot hi." tiiuuiph— tiom its fears of a ligid 
"ciuliny by the Commi.s.sioner^ of Iti- 
ijuiry,if not from its judicial intcgiity, 
'i'liut the proceedings ot this Commisjuou 
were neveitheless a departme fiom the 
dictates of common .sense as well, as 
justice, and .so p.ilpably paitial and ciur- 
inpi, M to occasion general ai>tonishmeiU 
and di.sgn.st thionghoiU the district, ami 
a curieiit opinion that tlm decisions of 
this CommiNsion weie dictated by the 
Colonial Govermnent piior to tlie iiives- 
tigatiim of theii relative ca.ses. 

'^rhat such intoleiablei oupix'fsion, ia- 
volving no less an i.ssue tliau the utter 
demolition of your petitioner's prospeotg 
in the colony, induced him, trom iuvr 
pel alive duly to himself amlthepubluv 
to repie.seiit his case in a iiiemoiial .tOi 
his K.xcellaicy the Goieruor, ylth ; D 
bond fide view of obtaining ini^uiryaml 
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] filress—a proceeding warranted by the 
laws of all civilized States, and espcqjaliy 
justified liw Wtitiro Country. ■ ^ 

^ 'I'hat hislixcelleiicy,alUigetlK‘r sligbt|iig 
the j>rayev of your petitioner’s meinoiial, 
or instituting any inquiry into, the merits 
of the charges he’ had adduced against 
the Cqmuii-^sioners, placed it forthwith 
ill (he naiids of his >Taje!5ty's Fiscal, with 
oulus to contmencecnndnal proceedings 
ilieieou ; and a piosocutlriji for libel was 
liegiiti acConnngly, 'I'liat as iio/c.i’ loci 
A^a•^ appllcahle to your petitioner's case, 
no I'l glidi statute or Dutch decree, nor 
suuiniai) enaetinent ot a C'iine 
|)i'»clain:jtioh, his^ IMajc-'tj’s Fiscal on- 
t.iiiied hts conviction upon his own im- 
\\ ananted.i^sniiiptionut Homan piactice, 
both contrary to the laws of the ten 
table'', ol the Pandects of Justinian, the 
a<lin(*\\lcdg<’d bases of that code by 
wliieh the Hatavian republic and it'- pro- 
Miues had hitherto been eoceincd, and 
vnu jietitioiior was sentenced to ft\e 
ji ai>* baiiisbiiicnt Ironi the coloiij. 

That dill ing the conise of thi^ prose- 
(ution, which was vexationslj piotiaeted 
Itv (he illigal ll•lellt:oll o( papeis ne- 
(. " ,11) to )nur petiliouei’.'' deicnee, hi’, 
w.is iiM.uU'd li) hi^ iM.ije>i)’.> 
local, anil attei.il, lilts, under the sauc- 
iioii of his FAcellency*!, wait ant, and 
Ills papers seized for the mowed purpo''0 
nt impile.itiiig liiiii in the pioiuiilg.ition 
of a cltaigc against Ins FAcellene), ot 
li.winq committed an iitispealvable lUio- 
eih with his reputed .son, the pln^ieian 
to h\s liousehold,~a proeeedimt :is nn- 
.liidirtable as the grounds of it weie 
sixiuiiaiy, no doubt now existing in the 
uiitirD o? the Cape 'I’oun colonist'^ that it 
was prepared, affixed, and wiflidiawn, 
ill adesnei ate i xigcuce ot his Kxet lleiicy’s 
iiiipopulatitv, by a peiMUi named .fones, 
!»ui hcfier known by the ajijiellalion ot 
Oliicr (he spy. 

Th.it, eontiaryto y our petiilonei’.s sen- 
tence, he was K ft at laige snbsniuent to 
Ids eoiwietion, and th.it while cn.i.agcd 
111 prepantions lor his retnni to Kng- 
laiid, necessarily unaccompanied hy Ins 
taiuily, and still appellant m nine ea>es 
hetoiv the court ot just ice, his house was 
acuhi beset and his papers seized by the 
Fistal, uiiliont the exhibition ol any 
eti.tna*, or upon any other aiitl.orilv tli.ui 
liN Kxcelleiiey's caprice; and though 
emitx’ly innocent ot any offence against 
the Colonial (ioveinmnit colketi\tly, or 
any member compilsnig it, he was aun- 
jielled, from the alannlng siurpesiions of 
his tneml', to seek concealment, and 
wnehdratr himself from the further per- 
scedfkm df hfs Kxcdlency. Thiough the 
iin<trnmfiitality of the Cfiicf Justice and 
the Fiscal he idtimatelv endiarkid, and 
oulhe 2 Jdof Inst December quitted the 
colbny. 

It ^IH be tip^tftrenf, thjit in presenting 
"ucli a of grierana’s to your 
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bon. House, through the vehicle of a pe- 
tition. ypqr petitioner must necessarily 
be'^mWdfed Vo rt ’ vet^\ libpitfect dc- 
vclopmeut of four years’ unceasing in- 
justice and persecution ; but he is folly 
pi enured to substantiate, gYery- allegation 
he has advanced, its well as charges of a 
more serious dr.-^eiiption, against Jljis, 
Excellency the (loiernor ofthOCape nt 
Good Hojie, should such evidence be hj- 
ipiii ed of him. 

In illastiatuig the character of judiciul 
procedure at the Cape, your petitioner 
most respectfully ciaies the .attention of 
your lion. House to the extraordinary 
contrast of hi.s case with that of Mr. 
Lancelot Cooke’s, a most le.spcctahlc 
mi rchant of Cape Town, who wa.s tried 
torpiecisely the s.iiueolleiuT — (hatof lili- 
juigning Hie enmluct of a public fuiic- 
tion.iiy in lii.s application li/r a icdrcss of 
giievaiiee, hut with the imputed super- 
addition of li.iMiig giien Ills memorial 
puhlicity— the gieatest iio^sihle aggra- 
\aiioii,*or rather, the cliiet es.sciitial in 
the eoiistriietloii of hbel— an oflenee not 
euii ehaiged agaimi your petitioner: 
Mr Cooke, who stood neutei with the 
Colonial (io\i inmeiil,Wiis, neverthclc.ss, 
•leqiiilled; youi petitioiier,uiilbitimatelv 
not in thisprtdieamenr, was condemned, 
Noi,your petitionei most hniiibly .sub- 
mits, can a pure and ui\liiA‘'‘'ed jiiilgiiicnl 
he looked lor in causes of .ippcal to his 
Lxeelleney. wheic a “ nialns animus” 
may be said miteialiy to exist, a# in the 
ea.'-e of tlic Diilchman Duie, who siie- 
eecded in caiM S wlieiehi he wan appel- 
lant to his Exeelleiiey, shortly after the 
pimhaH' of one of his Kxci lleiicy’s 
Imisfs foi 10,000 dullai', which died 
alter ii.iMiient, ,uid hcioie di'hery fiom 
theM.ibU'. 

That \our pelitionor, In eommoii with 
his lu'iilliei tolmists, has been muchag- 
giieied by the e.sti.uud!iiai7 tiucluatloii 
of the coloiiial 1 .ate of evcliange, which 
h.- singularly pio\cd .it liigliei discount 
wiien his Evcelleiicy h.is had occasion to 
di.iw, than when he Ims found H expe- 
dient to lemit-aii eiil that w'ould have 
less injmioiis <>jieratiou, If his Kxeeileil- 
ey'> sal.iry w.i« ji.iid in colonial cunency. 

Tliat siiould yom hoii. lJou.se suppose 
the Couimissaiiat Departnieiif, at the 
Cape of Gofid Hope, to be governed by 
the oidiiiary legulaiioiis, your petitioner ' 
most le-peitinlly lugs lease to disabuse 
xonr lion. House of such oiunioir, the 
Miiiplies in the di.strict of Albanv having 
been, iip to theani'al of the I oiiiinls- 
.sioneiHof liuiidry, deiUed from prnam 
lender onl\. Hence tlie euovmoun piice 
of tweuty-thiee stivers and a fraction 
i> lid to the b.iilitrof tlio Someiset esuah- 
li.shmeiit per ration for the muips on 
tlm fioetier, which y otir petitioner w’ftuld 

ifladly have coutiilnited at n n stiiern 
per lation— a waving 

e' en tlie sti'i'icion of pcenfation iti the 
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eoonn^ profit, rauat oecoa- re^vable at Ute pl^s^rp ol Mf 

mUy enricl) the CoioiUal at the expeaie ieucy, and, consequently. f^nscoptiplQ of 
«f the. Home Treasury, and which, by imputations which will hti apR^rpul; tp 
oxduding competition, paralyzes the your hon, Hons?- , , 

efipsts of the settler in tlie only profit- /ITiat your petitioner, so fhf 
ablc vent for his industry. siring to agiiatO any miestion whfrh 

Tliat in the abandonment of Bathurst, might glance at the eliiphility of lU)fd( 
an4 tlte deteimincsl oiqiosition of .is Charles Somerset to his government, 
KKCelleney to tlie wi^c and paternal has spared no etfoit to obtain a moderate 
measures of Sir Hntane Shaw Donkin, ledress from Kail Hatlmrst’s department j 
the inU iests of the settlers were diieetly but tiuit that department throughout its 
compronmed wiihout any legaid toeon- whole cori t“spuiidenep has projected so 
sequences, ft uni which tliey liare scarcely many obstaele.s and delay. s, and mani- 
yet recovered ; while in the cultivation ti'sted so little syinpathy tor the upwarr 
of green foiage by the military, and the raiiMble a'.(gressious your petitioner lias 
substitution of tlic KotUntot lU'ginient subtained, that he is compelled to throw 
for troops of tlie line, as a protecting liiuibcU upon the justice pf your hoii. 
forte on the fioutior, \oiir petitioner and House. 

bii brotlu r colonists 'have experienced Yoiii petitioner therefore piajs, that 
evils of grieions magnitude and pressme. your hon. Iloase will ciuise an inquiry 
Tnal in the constitution of the judicial to be iiistitnied into the conduct of iaird 
l)ody at the Cape, none of those safe- Charles SomerM’t and the colonial autho- 
guards are jicrecptilile which ensme to rilies at the Cape, and extend to your 
the subject tlie flow of itHpolluted justice, [letitionm- such protection and redress as 
its prestMit organi/atlon consisting for to youi hon. Moose may seem meet, 
the most part of di.splaecd Canddio.sts, And yoiu jietiikmcr, &c. 

ami one retirod F.nglisli coinini^saiy, all 


TIIK ROVAL AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 

[Thr report of this Meeting was prepared for our last lYufaher^ but postponed for 
want oj ioom.] 

The nineteenth anniversary meeting substance of the report, that there 
of this Society was held on IVidav, the were some few expressions applied to 
l.^lh of May at Preemasons* li.ill, and the French Government — such as the 
was very fully attmided. e|)iiliet “disgraceful” — wliicdi might 

His Royal Highness the Duke of he exchanged lor more measured lan- 
(tl OOCF.S rf.a having taken the chair, gnage. He exhorted every tnend of 

the annual repoit was read. It slatetl the cause ti> keep up his own zeal, and 

the measures agreed to liy the varioiH d.» what lie could to enlist others in It, 
Powers of Kiirope and \ineric.a for the noli! they efi'eeteil the glorious consnm- 
".uppressioii of This dctoKtahle trattic, inatiori for which tliey struggled, by 
and animadverted in strong teiins on wiping away the tears front millions of 
the disgraceful and livpi'ciiiual con- ihoir feilow-cre.itures, and others yet 
duct I f France in partii iilar, inaflVd iiuboni. Ho hehevul the measures 
ing to concur in tlic mcasmi*., adoptctl adopted by Parliament to he jierfeeily 
by other countries for the extimtion of sineeie ; tlie cause was gaining ground ; 

the slave-trade, whilst she privately e\- and, altogether, there was reason to 

tended towanh it all the snpjmrt and hope that their exertions would be iilti- 

protection in her power. It then went luately irowued with success. — [/tp- 

into a lietailed aecoont, t.iken from ihe plau'^r ) 

papers lately published hv order of the Mr. Fownr.i. Buxton, in seconding 
lionsc of < oinmuns, of the Iiorrid si- the resolution, defended the exjires- 
tnation in wliicli the wreli hod negroes sions in the rejiort objected to by the 
were lonnd on ho.ird the several slave noble F.ail. His Lordship thought the 
vessels roccnlly eaptureil hv British of- term “ disgraceful ” too harsh, ns ap- 
ficers, with various revolting particii- plie<l to the ((niduct of France ; blithe 
bars. I Mr. Buxton; felt that if there was any 

The Karl of (’LAnr.NnoN tamo for- thing wrong in the expression, it wa*$ 
ward to move that the report be re- its being too soft, too restrained, too 
ferred back to the toinmitiee for pub- moderate, to mark the really atrocious 
lication. 'Fhe re.ason why he moved conduct of France in respect to the 
that it be referred bat k to the commit- slave-trade. The hou. Gentleman read 
tee wtis, because be conceived, al- an extract from the correspondence b«- 
fhough he perfecth concurred in the tween Sir Charles Stuart, our .YtnbiW* 
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Court uf Frttuw, atiU Rl. lart from ihe ParKwnewUry pvftn^ 
,le VifW^, tRe French minister, in ftiPwiAftringr to transaclions which h«<| 
which tba former asserted that this • taken place within the last six months, 
detestable traflic was covered aud pro- The owners of the ships considered 
tected V the |l4K France \ and there themselves fortunate if they succeedefl 
*P<^t along the coast of in conveying onc-ihird of the slaves 
Africa wliicU was not the scene of it-i which they took on board to their 
lii^rors, and in wbjch the approach of de*tiualion alive. Here was wholesale 
the white man was not the signal lor murder ! AVhat would thev (the uieet- 
war iiiuungst the, natives. Alter com- ing) not do to i>ut an end to tins For 
menting upon this passage, Mr. Buxton 1« long years had they been appealing 
next read a letter from an Aniencan to to the liouour, the feelings, tlio huina- 
hiv eniplovers in America, in which he iiity of the potentates of Kurope; as 
ikscrihcd’ the conduct of an African well might they appeal to the honour, 

chief, who, to redeem his promise of the feelings, and the humuiiity of that 
liirnishing a certain number of )onng piece of wnod on which his liand rest- 
negroes, attacked with his soldiers a ed. But he felt hnmlilcd in the rccol- 
(luiet, peaceful, agritnltnral tiihc, lu lection that shivery existed in the Brt- 
thc dead of ilie night, lired all the huts, tish colonies. The extint timi of slavery 
inunlcrnl every adult man and vvoman, there would effect the exliuctioii of the 
,111(1 all the very young children, ami slave tr.ide.— (/7<'<//, hear.) But the 
delivered over th^ Lwys aud girls to House t»f Commons was so saturated 
‘ ‘ with Wc'it Indians, that xome supptjsed 

that every elfort to attain that object 
must lie crushed. He (Mr. Buxton) 
thought nut i till’ enemies of slavcrv 
ought not to he disheartenod. Although 
they stood as his tiiend, Mr. M‘Auley 
had long stood tfie maik of every hired 
hheller, and lew liere knew what they 
owed that man.— f ( hens.) They must 
reconcile their iiniids to sacriliccs , hut 
no matter, a blow luul been struck, 
and skiveiy was destined to pe)iOi. It 
was impossihle for ( hiisliau Britain to 
pctmil thiee-<|uaiteis of a uidliou of 
her snhjci Is to coiit inue sla v es. ( I fear.) 
II they weie fuilid lu Farliamont, they 
(ould Inrn their attentimi to freela- 
honr. - I //coi.; Mr Hume dcscrihi d 
a slave as au auinial that ate as mm h, 
and dill us little, as he louhl } it vNUs 
1 mpos-aljlc, then, that slave labour 
could com|icte witli I’lee labour. He 
had wailul to see if (iov ei iiincnt would 


sUvery. Ho read another aeaount ol 
the destruction of six Afruan villages 
III one week, of the inhabitants ol 
wlmli, “ those who escaped the sword, 
vM ie sold to the European V illaiiis who 
I'oininandeil tlie vessel.” It was not 
on the agents, or the mariners, or the 
s|.»\e-deaiers, that lie visucd liis deepest 
execration, but on the heads of those 
“ European villains,’' — tliose most 
( hristiau princes ! and their immacu- 
late niinisier,— tliose props of the Gos- 
pill at Madiid and Paris— who were 
the real antliors of tins villanv. ( 
eiutts ) It appeared from the repoit 
of the British Ambassador at Pans, 
that in one. year no less lliaii three 
Inuidiedaml sixty-tvvo cargoes ol slaves 
wen' lan led oil lioni two small rivers 
alone in Afiita, comprising, upon a 
inoderato calculatiuii, 10.'),()U0 iiidivi- 
duaU. What • iiul was t.ipahle of 

grasimig siu h a lai t- ol einlnar ing all - ir 

the countless murders and atroiitics rt deem its jiledge, and nut allow itsi 
which it ( omhiiied ? It beggared the to be bullied by the Asseinhljes of Bar- 

unagiiiation. How degrading to a gal- li.idocs anddaniaica ; hot if thev won ( 
laiit iivili/ed nation like the Freiuli, proceed no Inrlhu', it would be tilt* 
to pro-tnute It-, Hag to the protedion dutv ol the people here to abstain from 
of every villain in the world ' With the use ol >la\e-giowij siipr, and that 
"hat different feelings did the sfue- , guise would soon elb tt the extujctiou 
trader behold the approach ol the Bn- of negro slavery He con- 

tish ami French flag! Tlie moment eluded by ,ecomlmg t he rcsolntjou,. 
he espied the former, he viewed it with whnhvvuspiJtatukaiiicdvuianiinously. 
despair, but he bailed the Frenth fl.ig Lord N'k.km aildrcssi,d themeeMiig 
with perfect security. He then refer- in au elo(|ucrit speech, ui ''hiUi be 
rod to the usual agreement between commented ou the omducl ot e 
the slave merebant aud the captain of planters; and after depicting the inisc- 
the v;;&iel, in which there was a con- r.ibUi state of the negro slave*, im- 
tract for perjury aud a contract for plored the meeting to assist in era i 
murder, the latter promising to cut the rating, grmlnaily but 
throat of every English officer and sea- name ol a system w hicU the heart was. 
man who came into bis j>owcr. The iocanable of conceiving, bo long a 
hon. Gentleman read various particu- continucii to exist, it was a raidt false- 



har.li by'*JiieH tht ftSAliltM^raffir 
01 libipf ty. Ilfs Wfhnip" cbn- 6f «lave-d*ealii^ WAk * 
T)J( niovifljf resolution espres- The ResulutJtrti 
of feelings of the Mieetinjj, at UnatiiraoUsiy*’ ^ 

Jh^Mghiful e, Mont to which the traffic One of jVIK \VilK4ffyfcVh'^sotii<'‘jic^ 
111 iilaves \k carricil, censuring the pro- turned thanks on behalf* of ti is' 

^igdte ,v9‘i''ivaure of other authorities, A Refiolutiiiu of thdhks,^^u<^eU' -liy 
aivji intreatin;; his Majesn’s (iovern- hon. Mr. Shore, and sOcpniie^hy'Hii 
nieait to take fui tlier stei>s lor its sup- Earl of Eiiston, was thfell ha^ied to^the 
pr^shui. Duke of Gloucester, vv‘ho;ih retwfhino* 

tprd C A ltmom pi; seconded the reso- thanks, expressed his ' regret' that, in 
luliou. H'i did not like to use tlie lau- eighteen sears, their t'ansfe hkd; kot 
guage of reproach towards foreign made greater progress, althongh hi by 
IMiwersj hut wishing rraiiee to nil that no means despaired of ultlrtvittf syt- 
plar.- mnongsr nations which she ought cess, lie deplored the nhsenCe of that 
to hold, he wislied It vvonld appear that assistance towards putting doNVn' tin; 
.slie j)0'iiCi'>ed suffitieiit power to iv- sla\e-trade, which had been ‘pronilsed 
jn'csf the criminal tuiidiict o' her own hy the other Kuropean po\vii"9 at the 
subject. Any nation which fiarljonrcd (.ongress of Vienna ; hut this cohiltr^ 
in Its bosom a pestilential evil like tins, must recollect, that those pationf did 
cherished something wliich would l>c not possess a free constitution oi* a 
detrnctive of its own liberty. Jle (ree pros. (Hear.) I’uhliC upiniim, 
should despair of seeing the approach- whidi c.arnes every thing before it, 
mg c iron.uioii of the King of France, was not heard on the eontiuenr. lint 
the bond ol mium between him and his slavery snll existed in the British do- 
lieople, and a m u '•eturiiv of the mmioiis, an I slaxery and the British 
I reuch moiutchy, unless tint .same ('••iinitut-on should never go together, 
oil which w.s j)oured on his hi-ad, (f/rar.) It was only hy public opinion 
aeled as a baiin to tlio woes ol .\lrica. pres. mg on the Government iiiin Par- 
( lianieiit, that ibis nefarious tiaffic in 

Mr. SYfirs moved a resolution ex- human blood wonhl he abolished, 
nresslvc of regret th it the ^wu- ol Mr. The emanciiulioii of the slave should 
WilhcrfoiVt* lio.iitti n*rMli‘ri.'(l lu-> rc- not ;it oiu‘Cj hut l)t* ijrii^IUnl. 

tit ement from puldic life iieccs^arv, As a member of that lamily which had 
and ofgrnritmle for his long aii.l power- been called to this country as the 
Ini .services in the cau>e ol t!ic .\lri( an gu.inhans of libcrtv, lie felt himself 

Iioniiil to support those principles, and 
Mr. Srnscr.n Pi-RfRVAT seconded nooxe'toui „f his should he wanting 
the resolution, lie protected ng.oiist to nol t le g'MMt tnuse m whiidi they 
the application ol strong langnage to- li.ul eml>:ii kcd. t /.yp/anse ^ 
wards the rontii.ental p,.wei-', but ud- d'he tm cling then s-‘p.ir.ited, and a 
mitted, th.U no leiins could I'e too colh'ction look place .it (he door. 


DKH.VJK Al' TIM- FNM’ INDIA JIOUsK. 


On M'edtu'sd iv , .Tune '..’iM, ,i O^-'r- 
tcrK- Gcnenl Court of Tropin’toi- w.i, 
hvihlaltbci.ast Iiidi.i House, in Le iden- 
huil-Nlreet. 

At 1*2 o’clock the Cii viRMAN, ( am- 
BRf.i M vitJoaiiuNKs, Ksfj.) took hn 
stiUt. 

Di\ inrM). 

TIh’Gii Vlll'l VN loovcdthat the Ctmrt 
uppruve of u resolution ol the Ccoirt of 
Ditcctor.s, reconimeiidiiig a dividend 
of^Uve ami ai|uarU’r ]'er cent, upon the 
('Oiupaay's tftpi,tal stoik for the half 
ytir, cowMueniMug Iho oth of Junuarv 
loalti jliidiooding on Julv .'iih next. 

Ml*. tLDiAoN t<«ik iImi opportwnity 
o^ asking the t hwirmaii.-»-'\vhetJ»er it 
Mils not eu'tomurv Im a lomimmi.i- 


lion t<i bo nnil- from tlio Court of 
Directois to the Court cf Prop>i. tot.b 
aimoMining the fuel of a war exislitig 
10 liidi.i^ The Court u( Directors htfd 
not m.nle aii) couiminiication to <he 
( ourt of Froprletors respecting the 
Burmese w.ir, tin* oxisfeme of Vvhiclv, 
lie knew oulv thiough the new<.pJipotM. ‘ 

T!u* Cti amiman s.ud, he umlerstuod 
that no such pi.ot.ie as th.it which' 
bid been alluiud to by the hon.TVO- 
jwictof hud ever prtv .liknl. 

.j in-LAvys. 

The report ol the Cummittefl of t^y-, 
laws, dcclaiiog that those Jaws 
been duly observed iluring the , 
ve ir, vv.is then re.id .ut'd agri^ed ^ ; aW 
on the uiotiou of tUe Ch^rii^jtU, .^we 
( ommit'ie w •- ic-anp ui.Ud, ^ ^ 
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EAW lWpif JW»8;,MLL. ..vm 
Tbe we, Cl^JHt 

tUAl it wa;5 tpr, *ftc pur- 

p, 5 e of la\in?: before the, Pro ork tors 
c^rtaiB^ al^r;ttip^? \y)iic|» ,ha4' been 
made ill th^.biU for regukting the 
salary of, the judges ip ludia and the 
bishop ol* Calcutta, on its re-copimit- 
meut in the House of Coramoiis, the 
nature of which would be fully ex- 
iilalned to the Proprietors by the cor- 
respondence between the President of 
the Board of Control and their Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman. 

Tlie correspoudeuce was then read; 
and consisted of a letter from Mr. 
Wynn, dated the i7th Mav, stating, 
that certain amendments had been siig- 
^tsiecl m the House of Commons, the 
first uf which was to increase the sa- 
laries of Chief Justices from hSjOOO to 
(iO.OCO rupees, and of puisne Judges 
from 4i^>,U00 lo hO.OOO rupees per aim. 
The second amendment was, to extend 
the allowance of one } ear’s salary piu- 
posed lo be made to the wnlows, ^e. 
(»l Judges dying within one year after 
their arrival lu India, and to the 
families of such Judges as should 
die in the course of their voyage 
thither. The third suggestion was, to 
give one half the retired pension, to 
which Judges became entitled after ten 
wars’ service, to such legal fnnctioii- 
aiiC' as should he coinpilled hy ill 
liealth to reti.c* at the rxpiralion of 


« tpr, in thinking llmt |bc 

^t(ta Had ^ right tu cbm piyu oT 
beiu^' placed in such bap cy«fpW'y.‘ 
Tbe Bishop walked hrst, am) thencame 
the felons, clanking their cba|u^ ,hb- 
inediatoly after him, lie was alVald 
that ill this frce*thinking age, suHi a 
proceeding might have thf effort of 
underinimiig the Bishops. After pyais* 
iiig the Judges, whom he called tlie 
police-olTicers of India, and nitikipg 
allusion to his liaviiig receulty been at 
his country-seat, the hon. Mehibcr feat 
down, 

Mr. Hlmf. stated, that he bad coftt- 
plaiiied of the anomalous nature of 
the hill ill the House ot Commons; 
l.ut finding that he could not get It 
altered, he endeavoured to introduce 
into it another anomaly, hv moving a 
clause empowering half-castcs lo sit 
on juries. He saw no reason why 
such a measure as that should not he 
tounectod with the Judges' saliuies aft 
well us t’oe transportation of on'eiiders. 
It was true lhai he had faileil in carry- 
ing flu- clause; but he was happy to 
find that the Ihesident of the Board of 
Control was iiu lined to favour the ob- 
jert of it. 

Mr. '\ 'ran r expressed biinself decid- 
edly m favour ol the proposition of 
adiuitliiig h.''.ll-ca'.tf» ami Natives to 
serve on juries. The half-castes were 
t;eneral!y men of education and iutrl- 
ligcuce, whilst the Europeans who 


five years, and two-tliiid> of the >-ame 
allowance to those retiring Iroiii the 
Mine eau«e after a peiiod of seven 
yc.us. By a letter of the Deputy- 
(.hainnan, dated the CJili .May, in 
answer to the foregoing, it ajipea-ed 
that the Directors concurred in the first 
and si-cund amcndineiits, under some 
iiUKlifications, but det lined sanctioning 
the arrangement rel.ative to the retired 
allowance?. Mr. Wynn’s reply ol the 
21th nit. was then read ; and the ( hair- 
man’s letter of the 2(ith May iu answer 
thereto. 

Mr. Gaimgiian protested against the 
aiiumalons title of the bill, in which 
the payment of the salary of the 
Bishop of Calcutta was connected 
with tlie transport.'Uion of felons. He 
thought the Bishop had a right to 
feel mdiguaiil at being treated in such 
a manner. It was a proof of the 
apathy which prevailed in Parliament 
with respect to Indian atlairs, yhen 
such a bill could pa«s through the 
House of Comirfons, without calling 
forth any obeervation on the point to 
which he had alluded. 

Mr, Lbwsotjs agtetd with the Uc»i 


were called upoii lo s>cne on juries 
were frctinciitly taken from the lowest 
and most ignorant clnsses.^l) 

Mr. Lowsnr.s again addressed the 
C«niit, and, m c*pitc of all oppovtlou, 
entered on a tirade ugiiust the liberty 
of tlie [iress ! He was convinced that 
il a fiee press existed in ilie West In • 


( 1 ) Mr. Tiant has ihc misfortum' yf 
eing unable to ojien his IJps In public 
ritliout c«nniniftii|x .some gios.*' bmiiOCr 
11 subjects which he ought etrjw-Hally 
» understand. 'I lie half-canc, nr Indo- 
niti.sh connmmitv iu BciirhI are not 
encrwl/v “ men ol wbiculioii,” in the 
sual acTeptati<in of tlie teiin ; nor are 
lie Kuropeaii inrois ge;trn>Uf//' lo\V 
r “ igtioiant,” in thede«rie here ini- 
licd. Thcicaie but a lew “ "c l-idu- 
aled” men of either race, though llure 
re many of Kooci raiacily . but eacji «f 
licu no!il.l furnish a y;roat miuihw 
WK>tan.l Ufrishl juru.» T'ity «« <•"?: 
cuuit 10 nuilir'ian'l aiii» Jia.-i 
n the casM hroujfht hefore u 
etty jurors eeneradv In 
ace, therefoie, oiigl>t bc;eH‘*»«y 
itlcd to ult on jnric», 4 
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diei^ Oot a slave would be to be found 
#)t«re lu &year« 

Mir^ Mu ME here oWrved, that a free 
riirf eaist in Hie W cst India coh>- 

liles. 

Sir C. Fokbe« en pressed hi«i satisfac- 
tion at the anffiuen ration of the Judges ' 
la/arie^, and declared his intention of 
proposing;, in FarJiament, that the 
salary of ihc Hishop of Calcutta should 
be iarreHse<], to make up ior the l«>ss 
which he experienced from the diftcr- 
e«ce of exchaujre. 

After a few nbfiervati»>ns Irom Mr. 
Dahby, the convcrsainm teriiiiiialed. 

INDIAN KKSIDENIS. 

General Tiiormon rose, pursuant 
to the notice which he had given at 
the last General Court, to bring for- 
ward his motion, calling on tin Court 
of Directors to send mil regulations to 
India, peremptorily directing the lesi- 
dcuts at the difloreut Native courts to 
forward to the .Su[)reinc Govermueiit 
any representation or complaint which 
might he placed in their liands by the 
Native Princes. As he had made liis 
resolution so very coinproheiisive, re- 
ferring, throughout, to the Hyderabad 
Papers as the foundation on which it 
proceeded, he dul not deem it iieces- 
eary to trouble the (’ourt at all^ length 
on this occasion. It appeareit to him 
that the conduct of .Sir C’. Metcallc, in 
this affair, deiivauded tlie most serious 

S lteutioii on tlie jiart of the Court of 
directors. He had refused to tmnsmit 
the complaints of Cliundoo Loll, the 
Minisier of the Niram, to the .Supreme 
Court ; and ccrtaml) it appeared to 
him, that the safety of their Indian 
empire depended upon admimsfcritig 
Immediate justice to the Na^i^e Pow- 
ers. If the repre'^enfations of the Na- 
tives were tre.vted in thi> contemptuous 
manner, it was perfectly, evident that 
hatred, not love, would lie engendered 
in their minds. After some further 
observations on the neiessity of toiui- 
U&ttng the minds of the Native popu- 
htioti, the ga'lant (ieneral moved the 
following resolution; — “ It appearing 
by the printed Hyderabad Papers that 
Rtljah Chundoo l^oU sent n Utter to 
Lientenanf Harnett, the assistant to 
Sir C. T. iMetealle, hart , the Resident, 
who WAS acting tor him during hi$ ab- 
H^sdenibAd ou a tour, cun- 
toiiMUf representations ami complaiuts, 
which the Uajab desired migjit be com- 
■luukated lotbeSnprenu* Government j 
tudlu pAge 231), that Lieutenant Bar- 
il 4 lt niontiowed to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 
WbeU ho met him ou his return, that 
he h'ttd deceived fiicb A note, and de- 


Acribed tte* coirtenlff ; Ma likbUige, by 
Wit C. oiwtPstattimtAiU k 

page 2^1, tha^ lie did pfertiSE Hid dHgl- 
na? note thoroughly and bareiulIVl^aSt^r 
having previously contented nmk^f 
with LieutenaDt J5arnett’a repbrt df Its 
snbvfaijce, and with Wofclu^iat parti- 
cular parts; iiotwlthfetdnrfliig wbfpi, 
neither Sir C. T. Metealfe tiot Litlutl- 
naitt BArnetr did communicate the 
contents to the (Jovernor-Generat in 
Council, hot the Supreme GOvermiieht 
was kept in i^uoranee of ahy iStrth 
appeal, until eonimunlcfvled by tlie 
Rajah through another channel, whrti 
several acts of oppression couipldludd 
of in the comlnet Of feir C. T. Met- 
calfe were ordered by the GoVei^hof- 
(ieiieral in Council to he redr'es'sed, hi 
instructions inserted in page 2i24, and 
the following pages: — That if be 
therefore recommended to the Cbrrtt 
of Directors to be jileased to make ffe- 
gulations to prevent in future so iiri- 
proper and dangerous a proceeding, tis 
the siippresdon or iriterrnptioii of ap- 
peals or complaints, whether Just or 
unjust, from the Naiive Govertimetits 
to the Suprmne (lovermiient ; that If 
ju^t, the grii Vances cmnplaltied of 
may be redressed as soon as possible; 
ami il unjust, explduations may be eii* 
tored into without loss of tune, And a 
good uiiderst.imlmg promoted," 

Mr, I.,ovVNi)i,s was ol opinion, ihdt 
the ehargesj alluded to by the g'alhtut 
(ieiieral were not sufticieutly expHcft, 
'J'he Court ought to have somethhigof 
a more taiigihlc nature before it to 
vrarranl their coming to any rOolu- 
tion.(2 ) 

Sir d. Dov i.E rose to sup|>orl the mo^ 
tioii. He relerrod to page 177 of the 
Hyderabad Papers, from which it ap- 
jieared ili.it Cliundoo Loll, ilie Minister 
of the Ni/.am at Hyderabad, wrote to 
the Assistant ol the Company’s Resi- 
dent (Sir C. Metcalfe) cmnplafiiingdf 
the conduct of Mr. Hislop, (oilC' of 
those beardless I’ro-Coiisiils wc BWll 
out to govern India,) iii regard Co'set- 
ting aside the leases of the Nistatli his 
master. This letter of Chundoo Loll, 
the Nizam’s Minister, was iiitendted tb 
find its way to the Supreme Gov«lJ^ 

(2) 'I'ho nature of .VIr. Lowrtdrl’ 
jeciion i.s it.self certiiiidy not >wy lan- 
gihle. 'I'he clirirge ia, that a ifpirtsfundd’ 
lion pi giKvances was uiteicepted> jiV 
suail of heiug foi waidt^ to Gov^i^pin^p^ 
as all pailies confess yt 9MKht tp 
been. To call tliia soinethiiV^r jitlift* 
tangible nature, Is, to say 
mere anintelligiWc jabgon. ’ 
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roem, but il#€ver dW.. ,!« piige 152 
«a& to be found a 

cajfe biinwlfi iu which ive oeniurei the 
cuuduct of the European Kcbideot of 
the diltnct, in action contrary to his 
iijitroctiojjs, and taking the goveru- 
incut out oi' the hands of the Native 
Prince, And immediately after this 
enpres'^iou of his ^iituuexits, he docs 
the vei'> same thing himself ; and the 
letter compUimug of his conduct is 
never permitted to reach its dcstvna' 
tiou. Chundoo Loll, smarting under 
the imputation on bis character, went, 
not as had been stated, to the house ot 
Palmer, but to a member of the house, 
Air. William Palmer, lie told him 
that he had tried the regular mode of 
transmitting his complaint; he had 
applied to the Ueput} • Resident, but the 
latter had not conveyed his statement 
to the biinreme Govetnment. Conse- 
quently Air. William Palmer under- 
took. to convey a letter to the Gover- 
nor General, ulio manifested every 
dis|xisition to inquiie into the subject; 
but said, transmit >oui coinphmit in 
any way you cau, if the Resident le- 
fnse ; but let it lie a (lublic and open 
romplaint.” 

The gallant General then proceeded 
to allude to the present state ol India, 
not lor the purpose of contrasting the 
present Goveriiineiit with that which 
iiad preceded it, or to protiouncc any 
opinion on it, but merely to call the 
attention of the (ionrt to this fact, that 
amongst the multitude ol letters which 
had lately come to this country from 
all parts of India, there was not one 
which did not rejiresent Indian affairs 
to be 111 a desperate stale, (//ror.) 
lie feared, it inattcis continued to 
go on as at pre.sent, that the lieasures 
which Iiad been put into the Com- 
pany's coffers by the last Governor-Ge- 
ntral would soon be dissipated. He 
tlieii again adverted to the subject ol 
the moiioii, which he thought ought to 
meet the support of the court, .Suppt>siiig 
a Resident to possess the power ol 
keeping back any iiifurniatioii from the 
Ggvcriior-Gencrul in any one instance, 
he pus'^essed it in all ; and they might 
even imagiue a case of high treason 
known to the Resident or Deputy, and 
on the distlosure of which tlie safety of 
<rar Indian empire might depend. Jf 
ill inch a oaie inrorraation where to be 
b^M bdtk, what might not be the con- 
fc^quence! nf the enucealmeut ? It was 
fhe GoVdfiiuf-General, and n6t the 
Reil'detit or Assistant, that 
titM f^poUiible peisou ; but how 
could ibey liable him if information 


we»e not communicated.^ <Anil be 
would 8a\, looking to the peculiar ilita- 
atton ,«f India, that no man cbuid'4de- 
quately managr the goveranient there, 
or direct the army in its operation*, if 
he did not only procure all ovad- 
able information, nut seise bii every 
inlormation he could possibly get hold 
ot. With what practical view or pur- 
pose the gallant General had proposed 
ills motion he did not know, but be felt 
much inclined to support it. And he 
wished the Diroctorfi would issue sucii 
orders as would restrain and prfcvent 
the possibility of concealing any id- 
forinaiioii from the (mveruor-tJeiieral, 

Air WiiEDiNG was of opinion that 
the inferences which were drawn from 
the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, wert 
not correct, because it appeared from 
the papers that ( Imndoo Loll was at 4 
subsequent period satisfied with the ex- 
planation given by Sir C’. Metcalfe.(3) 

Mr. Home considered the facility 
with which the Native Princes were 
allowed to make their complaints 
through the t'oinpany’s servants, a.s a 
matter of essential importance to the 
well-being of the Indian Goveriiracut. 
Looking to Sir(.'. MetcitKc’s own tlocu- 
mentv, his conduct nppeared to he 
the most extraordinary that ever wa^ 
adopted by a public man. The course 
lie had pursued, impugned, in n very 
great degree, the rectitude of lil.s mo- 
tives. in his opii'itni, he was not 
worthy ol holding the situation wbicii 
lie now filled. He would uot, how- 
ever, wish to d; any thing precipi- 
tately, and if the Court of Dirgcioira 
had sent out orders to remove the evil 
described in the resuluiiou, it uiialit 
he withdrawn ; if not, lie hoped Ids 
gallant tiiend would per.si«t iu it. 

'I he CiiAiKMAN said, the orders of 
the Court of Directors always had hceq, 
that lominunicatiuiis made by the Na> 
live Powers to the ('oiiipaiiy’s ageutt 
should immediately he trausmiUed to 
the proper rpiarter, and, in no instnurv, 
had a di-position prevailed not to en- 
force those orders. [Hear.) If this 
motion were pressed, it would liecji- 
ceedingly imonveiiicnt, since It wou^i 
appear as il the Com t of iDirectors hod 

(.tj 'Hii.s wmid defence in equally « b- 
jiiitd and UiMcnable. CAimdod Loll, 
like others who have tlie inUfortime lb 
be .subject to despotic fwwci*, vtiui com- 
pelled, by terror, to beg paidou of Ibe 
irt;i>ou by whom he was iiijured,H-lo 
fawn and kLs the hand Uiat wa* wbidh 
ing Ida ruin, T|ii% jn India- HoMC 
phraseology, b calkd beiog, 
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j;(^£i^K)9#oa thi» subject. He.bc^, 
that the (gallant Cfeuci^al 
ir/^j4 withdraw his mution. (fhar.) 

Caucral Tiioamton ac<iuiesced in 
thi^ »u^gt»tioo, and the motion was 
. accordingly vvithdrawu. (4j 

V * BURMESE WAR. 

'.Ob the quosiioa of adjournment 
being put, 

Mr. lluMRrose, and said, that at the 
last geiurul Court he had given notice 
of'his intentioH to move for the recall 
of Lord Amherst, on account of Ids 
com^dete incapacity to govern India; 
but previuu.sly to his taking such a 
stop, he had to ask whether any docu- 
ments or information had been ro- 
egived by the Court of Directors, or 
thp Secret Committee of that Court, 
t*xplanat<iry of the course and progress 
of the war with the Hunnesc ? And 
also, whether the report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry iuto that drea<iful 
transaction, the massacre at liorrack* 
jMire, had arrived iu this country? It 
was now eighteen months since that 
war began, and the public were in per- 
fect ignorance respecting it. ( I fear.) 

The Chairman said, the papers rela- 
tive to the Burmese war had been lanl 
before Burliament, and were, in con- 
sequence, before that ( onrt. With 
respect to the Court of Inquiry into 
the event which hail occurred at Uar- 
rackpore, no account of its proceedings 
had reached this country. (.'») 

(4) We arc really surprised that Mr. 
Hume niul (U’ti. 'rhoruton .should he so 
ea.sily satisfied. Ofthc\alueot theConrt’.s 
orders, lltcy hudlatcl) a tiue illustration 
in the case of Dr. Ibycc. 'Hie Court had 
aent out iirdcvs to leinove him from lus 
|K>;?t,u.s Clerk ofStationery, and the Hoaid 
pf Control backed the Couit’s mdcis hy 
ihelr avowed appiobalioii of the loverciid 
l)octpr’sdi3iui.*!.sal, lint what w.lstheic- 
«uU? Dird Amhei>t and his satcUitiM 
laugh these “ouleis” to .^coiii, and 
keep the holy di\iiie a.s firmly in hi.s 
iiQfit, amid pouuee, iicns, and pa[><'r, as 
If no “ onler.s” h.ul cut been sent out 
for his icmo\aI. 'I'lieoidcis respecting 
Nathe coiunlaint^ tluoueli UeMdeni.N, 
ATill.no doubt, be treated with the same 
contemutuuus disulicdumce. 

(f>) Tills imunry took (dare in ti c 
early part ol No» ember, and aecoiints 
ha\e been recei\ed from India, nioiiths 
aeo, tliat the Conit bad made its report. 
The dela) of the Helical (Jovermnent, for 
so long a lime, to scad home the proceed- 
Ingi bn a matter of such importance, 
is eeitaiuly nut a little extraoi'dmary, 
unlcvss then* be aljong ivasous for con- 
Waliucnt. 


in strong terms, the coursp^t^^g^ 
' pursued by tUrd Aiipbwt,j In^his 
opinion a great degree of euHneMlMy 
rested on the Governmcpt^b^i^lhl, 
which had, in (ieAa|acB,.pr bb eiMfs 
Act of Parliament, fpfhtde 

Governors-Genend from BUteriQgAtilo 
wars, unless when they had thf.qMltui- 
rity oX the Court of DireoBirR fofi»hlt 
purpose, or where the terififoaries of, the 
Company were attaej^ed,) pljUBfetkimo 
this contest with the JBurmeee* "The 
measures adopted by Lord.i Amhefst 
placed the British army lu n sUnatkiiQ 
it never before was seen in. The British 
troops at Rangoon were BctpRUy Xn' a 
state of siege, employed ip luakiug 
sallies on the force which surrounded 
them. And what wa^ the wapiponl- 
nieiiced for? I'op the island of Sha- 
]»uree, which tiic President of the 
Board of Control admitted, Bf Te'^ 
evenings since, not to be worth a siiigfe 
fat tiling. Under these circnvnstiinc^^, 
he should jiropose a direct vote pf 
censure — not a resolution of rCceJl (for 
attlic present moment that would be 
unjust; — on Lord Amlierst. , 

WhiLtthe lion. Proprietor was draw- 
ing up his inotiou, 

Tlie Chairman begged leave to draw 
the aiteutioii of the Proprietors to the 
beginning of all their Indian wars. 
Tiipy hail, in tlie outset, been gene- 
rally unsuccessful; but they had ter- 
minated gloriously. He would there*- 
f.ire put it to the lion. Proprietor 
whetlier it would not be more fair and 
candid to wait till the Court had re- 
ceived farther dcspatclici, and had 
time to eonsiiler the subject inaturelv, 
lietore he made his motion. It would 
be premature to pass such a resolu- 
tion while tlie present plans were 
going on. The Court would recollect 
that, iu the course of the late War, 
blame bod been hastily cast upon Lord 
W. Bentinck, a most meritorimis 
ofllcer, who, it was ultimately dls- 
covfreil, had not deserved if. With 
such a circumstance in their rfcdl- 
lectioii, surely they would not precipi- 
tately pass a vole of censure on Lord 
Amherst. ^()) 

(t») Tliis defence, if founded on truth, 
could liaic no application, uulcs.s wisdom 
ami propiieiy otcutetiiig upon this, or 
any war, were to be judged of only by 
the le'tilt. But such a mode ofjudgiitf 
would he childi.sh iu the extreme ; and 
the Chairman was not called upon to re- 
ply to the charge of waging an nnsnocess- 
iui war, against which he haa delirered 
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W his ‘JWpt. ’ Tlitre, iiwatire»Vi4^y 
iaiMtiou. Ettrttjjein ii%1ihent9 had been ™ 

Sir C. Poftseii ^d/ha ^av dlstp- t6 oma' binidrad nteh each. The hdn. 


pohned and tatfrised at the ceuMe 
adopted hyhh hoh.frfend. What every 
bo^ saWT, must he trde ; and he be- 
lieved' tberel aras not a man iu that 
Ckmrtoi^dtit ot iti that ever considered 
liOrd AMbertft ajs' a man fit to govern 
India. Thh' hob. Baronet then, at 
some lengtli, hrral^ed the policy of 
Lord Amherst. He dwelt particularly 
ou the iirsiicecSs which had attended 
the war against the Burmese. Eighteen 
months had elapsed siilce the war 
broke out, ami we were now worse 
than when we set out The Euro|>eau 
troi>ps had been sent to perish in the 
marshes of Rangoon, the most un- 
healthy spot east of the Cape of Good 


this speech, —prob.'ibly one that was pre- 
meditated, Hud, tbeiefore, to he deliver- 
ed whether it applied or not. The 
chaige.«> against Lord Amlicr.st are of a 
dcsfiiption not so ea^ly aosweied, viz. 
Ist, That the Burmese war is un- 
just, being unprovoked and aggic.«si\e. 
2. That it is Impolitic, as icailiiig to 
vast oxptmse and extension of terri'toi y, 
(supposing the most faroumhle result,) 
and injurious to our character. X 'I'iiat 
it Avas comm('nce<l at an improper sea- 
son, and Ix'tore we weic prepaied. 
4. Tli.vt llic tixwps sent into the ciienn’s 
(uiuiUry, at an inipro|K*r .scasou, weie 
leli to ijfiish llieio, during tin* whole of 
the rains, of sickness ami disease, 
without being supplied with pro\i»ions. 
'Diese capital errors, attende<( wicii con- 
se»(uence'» so dLs.L>tious, have hienal- 
I cady proved beyond possibility ofiioubt, 
and Would not ne a vvliit less line, al- 
though file war were to tciminate in tlie 
most gloiion.s manner, contrary to all 
expectation, 'rhereiore the pica of 
waiting for evidence can only he urged 
iu tiie ho|)e that fninie lucky event will 
turn up in Lord Amherst’s favour, which 
waidd perve to gloss ovei Jiis past eoml net 
iu tlie eye» tif those vvlio are iucatxible 
of distioguUhii^ merit from good for- 
tune. 


Barddot next adverted to thfe hiifbt- 
tunate event at BarTackiiore, add con- 
eluded by declatin^it to oe )iitopinioh, 
that nothing could be ao beneficial to 
ludia as the fmmediftteiiccall of Lord 
Amhertt, and the appolutment of the 
Marquis of Hastings in his room* < ' 

The DEruTY-CiiAiRHAtl said,’ he 
never heard such a string of invec^ves 
frdm the mouth of any man as, W 
been directed by the hon. Baronet 
against Lord Amherst. This was ex- 
ceedingly unjust, and he knew not 
how gentlemen could expect that India 
should be well governed, when btoid • 
accusations of this nature were, by tV.e 
medium of the public press, disseml- 
nated oxer that country, producing 
distru&t and suspicion lu the minds oT 
those who ought to be tapght lexsoh 
of conruleiu'e.(7) 

The Court then adjourned, 

(7) What the Depiity-Chairmaa is 
phased to call “ a string of Invectives," 
are, (oriectly xiveakiiig, a rtrifig of facts. 
'I'liis is aiiout as goo<l as the dchmee set 
up for l/ord (.)lKirlc« SomefsUt, who hav- 
ing, by Ills general oppression of the 
Cape colonists, hlled ICiigUnd witli 
compl.uius against him, his fneudH 
give out that he is assailed byagcuciiu 
coiispii.vcy. So bold Amherst, having 
committed m) maiij hlundeiS, ana 
c.iused Ml many v'vils, that it \youUl 
take a long speech to envmcrate oim 
h.ilf of iliem, the ueiiiou xvlio imder- 
uke.s to do'Ciibe his cobduCt is ac- 
cused of uttering a string of iitvecUve.s. 
'J’liat the dbbeiiiinalion of thc5e Wts, 
tliiough ihe pie.ss, should prevent llidia 
fiom being fceff-govirned, 13 a ex- 
ti aoidinary livsiimption. It may 

it frombt'iux ^-governed, uidess U bJ 

lesolvcd lliat it shall continue Ih t^he 
hands of persons whojustlv desefv^ 
such accusalioiis : for their piihliCitymW^ 
tend to liwke the authors of sUCh tnw- 
lule gi\c place to wluct and bCtttrf men. 


OrUntal HiraU,rci, 6, 
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CIVIL AND military INTELLIGENCE. 
CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


RENGAL. 

Mr. David Dale to be Majfistratc of 
Zillah, Jessore ; Mr. J. C. Brown to l>e 
Register of the Zillali Couit of .Sanm; 
Mr. H. Eraser to be Second Rcgi.ster at 
the Sndder Station of Juaupoie. 


MADRAS. 

Mr. J. C. Morris to l)e Assistant to the 
Collector of Sea Customs at the Presi- 
(leucy ; Mr. D. Klhott to he Senior Dep. 
Sccietary to the Board of Rev emit*; Mr. 
A. Robertson to he Junior Dej>. Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue ; .\ir. A. Mac- 
lean to be Head Assist, to the )>rineipal 
Collector and Magistrate of Malabar; 


Mr. Josiah Ni.slech to be princljjal Col- 
lector and Magistrate of tne North Di- 
vision of Arcot; Mr. B, Cuniiife to 
Collector and Magistrate in theZillah of 
(^hingleput ; Mr. H. Chauiier to be Sub- 
Collector and Af(sist. Magi»trute of the 
Southern Division of Aicot; Mr. W. 
Mason, Sub-Collector and Aasist. Ma- 
gi.strate of Malabai-. 


BOMBAY. 

Jan. 21.— Capt. M. E. Bagiiold, 

N I. to he j)olitical Agent at Mocha.— 
27. Mr. David Greenhill to ofllcla’te as 
Secretary to Gov. in the Gen, Judicial 
and .Maiine Depart, dnring the illne.w 
ol Mr. Eaiish, dated Jan. 2/, 1825. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 

MI^,^^AR^ Ari'OlNIMr.NIS. 

I'ort Ifilliatn, 21.— M.ijor Wea- 
tlieial, 2d halt. Ro).U Reg to be Militaiy 
Sec. to Lieut. -Gcii. Houhi, Com. the 
army sciving uikUm the Ricsidcm ) of 
Fort .St. Gcoigc,— 21. Llciit. BlaeKlin, 
2d b;itt. ofRoj.il H('g toptoccedto Kne- 
land, in chaig( of itn.ilid-, in II C.’h.ship 
Piince Regent. — '.'8, M,ij A. Tiottcr, 
2t:th N.l. trail, sfened to the Iinalid Esta- 
bli.shnu'nt.— .11. J.ieiit -Co]. Ai iiistrong, 
H.M.’s Uo):il Reg. to be Biigadicr of tlie 
force .sciving in ,\\a, fiom' d.itc of ar- 
rival at Raiigocni.— Ft*!). 1. Lieiif.". Hill 
and Saigciit to doiliitv uitli ilic iinaltds. 
about to iirocccd to Euiopc, In II.C’s 
ships Ibince Regent and (Jcncial Hewitt 
— 2. Capt. 'F. l>. L. Da\ies, lowing re- 
tuinedtrom fnilongli, toiirocecil to join 
hlseoipj at Piince ofM.des’ Maud — 
3. Kinjign Diaught to do duty wiili the 
(ith N.L at Lnekiiow*, to wliich hc.st.mds 
pouted.— 1. Liiut. Finnic to .'utaslmcip. 
andUuarteim. , temp, appointment. 

I’ROMOI io\.>. 

Fo>t Fih. 1. — 2t)th N 1.^ — 

Capt, John I'.lluUt to he Maior, vice 
Trotter, il.ited .Ian. 28, 182.') ; Lieut. 
P. B. fitton to be ("apt ot .i lomp.m) ; 
Eu.'«ign W, K. Robeitson to he Lieut 
3UM ,V.7. Bre\et Capt. and Lieut. \V. 
H.AVlulield to Ik‘ Capf.ofa comp, vice 
Malhs, dtUed Jan, 2.), Iri2’) ; F.iusign Al- 
fred Jackson to be Lieut, dated ditto. 

GF.NEIUt. ORni;RS. 

AV/ rriiltatn, Feb. \, lR*2'w 
The Gov.-Gen. in Council has much 
plrastire in notifjing to H.M.’s regt>. 


serving under their Pro.sidency, that, 
under in'^tl uctiims from tlic Mon. Couit 
ot Dircctois, the children of non-eoni- 
mi-xioned olliceis and soldicis of his 
Majcstv’.s MM vice, (l)ing in India, will be 
.illovveil the .same pimi.Nion that is made 
lor the childrtn ol non-emnmissioned 
oflicei.s and .soldiers dying in the H.C.'s 
'•eivice in India, and will eoiiseqiicntly 
he icccivcd into the Orphan School. 

( Ol UTS MAR UAL. 

He(ff/ Quarter^., ('alcuita, Jan. 21, 
A geiKT.il E 111 opean Court Martial waA 
held on the Lltli Dee. 1824, on Lieut«, 
J. G, .MacgK'gor, 49tli N.L, and J. T. 
Lowe, (i.'ith N.I., for conduct highly un- 
becoming the char.icter.s of o(lia*r« and 
geiitlemeii, on the night of the 2bth of 
iXm-ust last ; not only tovvard.s each other, 
hut towaids Lieut. Samihy and othcrit 
The MMitenct* ot the Court was, thattliey 
he (liM'liargcd tlic Hon. Comj>nny’« 
vice. 'File Comm,inder-in-Chief, in 
sideration of ^ome favuurnble cireuui- 
.siaiiees in (‘ach case, was pleaned to 
withhold hi.s eonfumation ot tlic ten- 
tern e ot the Comt, and to restore both 
Ollicei.s again to the service, 

Hend Qua) re/ 3 , Vateutta,Jan.2%- 
Comm.uidiim OtVKMrH ot bis Majci^ty’s 
legiment^ in India, are hereby diieC^ 
to (auM‘ the dates on which olHoers gnrf 
.start of his Majestv’.s service, pioceed OU 
leave of ahseiuc, and rejoin their regi- 
ments, either from Emopcor elsewlMerf, 
to l>e invaiiably noted oppoaite their 
names in the Monthly Muster Ii0ll9* i 

FURLOLOnS. ? 

Tn TvMrone. — Lieut.-Col. ComiitiaM. 
W. Logie, M N.l. for health ; 
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\V. BaUlock on pin ate affairs; James 
Hare, M.D. fnr health ; Capt. Squire, 
l.Uh L.C. to the Cai>e, lor ditto. 

BOMBAY. 

iMlLITAKY APPOINFMESrs. 

Hombuff Custlej Jan. J, IK-J.') —Lieut. 
A. iVilsou to act as Major of Brigade in 
the Presidency DiviMon of the annv, 
until filrtlier orders; Lient. J. Sinclair 
to he .\dj. and Quarterin. in the i’oona 
Division of the army, vice Barton, dated 
Dec. 1, 1^24; Capt. W. Nixon, iPth 
N.I. to the eoniiiiaiid of the Giiykwar 
Coiitini'ent of Horse at DeC'a. — 7th. 
Lieut. H. S[)encei to bcAdj \ieellev\nt, 
who resii{iis, dated .laii. 1, 182); Lieut. 
R. K.iKpih.ir to he Iriterp. In llindoo'- 
tdiiee and Ciuarteini vice Spencer, d.itetl 
ditto.— 10. Capt. C, r. Han, inspect ol 
Mill KorUi to tlie change oi Coiniiiis'aii.n 
dutien in the Soutli. C'oneaii, in the ah 
seiice of Capt. (lihhon, who t;d\es ilu* 
t'omiiiissarMt Depait. in the >(mtliern 
.Main atta country ; Capt. A. B. Caniph- ll, 
.Siil)-Assist. Coinniis.'Cten to the ‘south 
Coneaii siation — l.L Lieut. \\ . .Mien, 
2ltli N.I. to superintend teinpoiaiily the 
enctionot Public WoiUs in ditto , Lieut 
.lohn S. Giant, Kni;ineeis, to ho Assist, 
tv) the Sujieiintendiint Enitincer at the 
Presidency.— 'I'lie lollowiiii; OHiccis of 
the Coinniissaii/U UcpvUt. to the stations 
affixed to their names - Capt. Ue\iii)ld.s, 
Suiat; Loui(, (^uideisli ; Pahoiiei , Ih <•- 
shlencv —1 1. Lient. Hale.'Jid X I to .ict 
as Stiili Uilict r to the detachnn'iif oideted 
on fiehl-sernce under Capt. .\(!amc<ui , 
Lieut. Stalkei, IPth N 1. to tlie Coiiiiiiis- 
saiiat and Bashar Kstalilishnieiit , l.iuit 
(L Yeadell, .Artillery, to be .\'5sisr Com- 
ini^sariat of Store.s in the Noith Disfi u t 
ol Gn/erat, vice Liori', dee. '-21. I.h-nt. 
M'.itkiin, '2.1(1 N r. to .let .is .Xdj.tothe 
ti(?ld detaeli. uiuLm lii.s eoiiimand.— U. 
Lieut. \V Lardner reheviMl lioiii his dii'v 
at Torcbander.arid placed at the (Iis|m»s il 
of the Com.-in-(;hiel ; Capt. G. 'l as lor 
to succeed him — l-'eb. 1. Lieut. J. B. 
Phillips, 2d Bombay Euro') Heir to l)e 
Qnarterm.; Lieut. J. H Pin lips to be 
Quaitenn. vice Ciiimuincs, lemoved, 
dated ,)an. 2‘1; Lieut. C. Delam.nfi, .'.d 
Kent. L.C. toaetvVi Intel p. and Quai tei in. 
until till tiler ordeis, nee I’oiil, pioiii. 
daU-d Dec. 21, l«2L— ;L laent.-(()l. 
Dyioii, lisili NM. to tlie conmiaud of tlie 
troops in Ciiteb, vice .Maekonoclne, on 
furlough to Europe; laeiit. Cair, 21st 
N I. to act as Ailj. until liis ai rival at 
Head-Qdarter.s at Booj ; Eiisigii Wood, 
Stii N.I. to act as 2d .Malnalta liiterp. 
uutil fartlier oitlers, dated ,lini. JU, 1^2 » ; 
Lieut. 8. C. .Spence, Nth N.I. to be iM.ih- 
ratla liiterp. dated Jan. i4, I8J.> , Lumt. 
F. J. Bordwiiie to he Drattsinaii to En- 
gineer conis.-^. Artsist. Adj. Haiiisoii, 
n.M .’4 4tn Light Dragoons, to act as 
hliijor of Brigade, vice B) rue , dated Jan. 


19. — 8. Lieut. H. Maean, Qnaiterui. and 
Intern, to be ditto in.Mahiatta, also dated 
Jau. 9; Ensign Giberne, JUl Keg. N.I. 
tothecharge of Local Batt.in Caiuloish, 
ill tlie abseiieeof l/iciit. M.ijoi ibaiiks, on 
sick ceitil.— riie lollowiug Cadets bav- 
ing lepoited rtieir aiinal, aie appointed 
as follows .Ml. Fariant to l»e Cornet; 
Ml. Boidinine to the Engineers; IMr, 
C. S. Thomas (o he EnsiKii.— 17. i/ieut. 
A. I). Gnenie, .Ul Reg. L.C. to act fts 
A.ssist Qiiaitorin.-Geii. until further or- 
deis, Cice Blark, resigned; date ofap- 
]>.)intmeiit Jaii. ‘21 , lH2u. 

I'UOMO HONS. 

Itombaif Custtf', Jan. 7. — dth N.I.-*- 
Lient 11. Spencer t4> he.Mlj. viee Hewitt, 
who lesignj, dated J.ni, 1 . , 

8//i A’/ -Kiisigti R. I'ullerfon to be 
Lieut, \ ice Pai in, dec., dated Dec. JO. 

19Ci A'.A-En.sigii 1). E. .Mills to he 
Lient. \ ice Morley,dcc.,(l.aled Nov. 1^24 ; 
Capt. B. Gcrr.uis’to he Major; Lient. J. 
11. Irwin to 1 h- Captain, \kc Hutchinson, 
dec , d.vtcd ()( t. 4 IHJl. 

•21,/ V/.-lVl). l.--(’.ipt. n W. 011- 
liiui to he Biitrade Map of the Forces, 
MeeBagiiohl, (Lilcd Jan 21, 182).— 8. 
.Ml. C. S, Tlioni.is, Cadet, to be Ensign. 

ADJI si MIA l or lUNK. 

n<>ni'i t'l i J.iii. '21 — Lient. E. H. 
Hawk to tike rank, vice Irwin, pioni. 
ditto ditto ditto. 

Mr.OK'^i Ai'pofvr'irsis. 

Vnstl,', Jan. 20 —The follow'- 
iiig AsnM, Siugeons, liaiiiig K'ported 
ih/ir .iniv.il, aie ailiiJiUcd .aecoi.liiiglv : 

C. I). .^lieake, M.l). ; l':di;i'( uinbe Ert- 
u ihL; C. DoGc Str.iee\ ; Assi.st. 8nrg. 
Wliigiit, •2’)i!i N.I to be Deputy Stotc- 
keepei a‘ \Miow , A'sixf Snrg. Ijuiitlv, 
eiii|)lo\ed on bo.nd iheW 'l.d einlscr, is 
leiii.iiidv d baek to the Aitillerj as Giiii- 
iici, loi impiopei co!i_ net towaids his 
.siipeiiot Oiticer; .\.ssi‘t. Sing. Moiit- 
gonk-i\ to lie placed <it the disposvd of 
the Resident at N igpuie* 

I'd) 12,N2‘).- Meiuoiaudnm — Acting 
Assist .Siirg. Iioyd, li.i'iing tvikeii Idspas- 
.sage III the Oiyntlia, and not rii the 
Ge u'eiana, a^ auuouiieed in Gi-iierid ()r- 
dei No. ()i>, ul 182), the ^ame i.s notified 
aecoidiugl} • 

snuiNr; eaoMorios. 

Second Liiiit. E. Piatt to I) ' lirstlilcut. 
\i.e H I'h \ . dee., daied Aug. IH, 1821; 
.Sfuioi MuLbipniaii h. B. Stpiirc to he. 
HL-eoud Lieut, vice PraB, pioiii. do. do. 


l l K1 Ol OHS 

nombu! Cf.s/'V, Jaa. 7, l82).-MajQi' 
lohii .Morin, 2d Gtenadicr N.I. to EU- 
•ope, foi healtli ; C.ipf. Goidoii, Iltli 
S’ I. ditto, oil piivate a.T.iii>.— I L Ek'i* * 
All. Cum <L Ma'-kniiocliie, 'th N.I. 
litN), on pCn ite alf ii's ; ('apt. W. BitWK, 
ditio.‘-24. Capt. G. F. > 
l.Uh N.I. U) the (.ape of Goon Hope, for 
health. -29. Lieut.-Col. Com. G, B. 
Kemp, 13th N.I. diuu, ou private affairs. 





-fiKOAU by pircliipe, 

. V.- ^ ^ IfttKr Li I OO J 


;trfpi}i /»«//a#i GMiftes.] 
^I^HIItaWY Art^OlW^BNTS. 

Jao. 3, 

^7k ^*ir i' M or the JRoy^ 


dated July a» ip2*,,, , I 

REMOVALS AND I' 08 T 1 NGS. 
ffeufl (ftWW; ’Jtlfv.' 

4lih Foot.i^Catit.^ H, If. JttiSi 
fiSth Foot, ' to W CaW ' ^ 


'O-'iVtHeiw, vieio uiack^ 

^ W dj|ty wr^ iuyaltda at Foil Williaia. 
' '•’ ' ' YR6MO'rtbN5. 

!!lM WS |)uri;I)aise : Aui- 


W fi' yi« Glover, 

!r- Reg, dated June 29, 
!l ; Tyi-rcR Bryue, Gent, dated 30th 
^ iW!P> K^h.Jawus.WiUiauison to 
J^tit. jvithoiit pur<ha.He, vice Air. 
Mmot. lu the n, Afrlc. Colonial 
1^4 1 Johti Cauip- 
k jilV ^ ,• WilUauiaoii, 

W. Mackenzie to be 
Ptj hyjttrev^t dided Jdu. 5, 1825. 

2^*&d^3L'!: «?"•*'»>'» 


itji^ {Jmchjksc, vja‘ Darby, ditto, for ditto, 
dated Dec. 16, 1^; bit h Foot. 


lii^an,*'diJ^rBec. 16,'» 

Kosim H. Wilnou to be Lieut, without 

Dec. 10, 1824 ; EiisIkh A. Wilkiii- 
«on to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 
Jones, kill^ in action, dated ditto; 
Anhttr A. Brown, Gent, to be Eusien 
^huiB (nircl^, rice Flood, promoted, 
dB^^dittu.H4K‘b.d. Lieut. M. Fenton to 
Uf 'Upt: of a comp, without purchase, 
vifc Owlw, (dec., dated Jan. i, 182,'i; 
Ensign the Hon. G. K. Howard to he 
Lieut, without purclwsc, vice Fenton, 
dated ditto ; Volunteer Mwiri.ouse to iw 
^•••fW.iyithant purchase, vice Howard, 


dated jupr3Vl^v 

' ' ■ I <-.) 

MKmCAL. M>POIKrn|£N!N«-/ 

Assist. Slirff. Lefch, H:S?i.'p’!rt<hM^ 

’ ‘■’•-i' 1 ' (f.I'.S.I J.J, 'i 

- rVRLOUOHfll’/ -.i r,f. .,|,(| 

Fort trmafn^ 4'.4j3ih'iira^~i 
^raetCockbui'a 

Kth Foot.-Cifi: biuiklid' ii 'titlC 

rope, for the purpose 6f retiHfagtjjh^ttj^^ 

4(>M Foo/. — Paymast. Ancfer^ii*^ 
tumpe, for health. ..'iff 

49M Foof.— Brevet Mnj. Behnett><h> 


further orders. 
AW* /WL^WilHain D. Hew; 


•WilHaui D. Hewsoi»,Genr. 


54M Fool— S urg. Hamilton lo <diUo: 
for ditto. ' 

87M FooL— Lieut. Masterson to ditto, 
for ditto. * 

9^th Foof.*-Surg. Daum to ditto, for 
ditto. 

'Hie leave of absence grafnted to Capt. 
Myliie, H.M.’s i 1th Dragoons, to Earope. 
w cancelled, pnd that Ofliccr pyonjonda 
thither on duty to the Bcglipunta^ Pfpob 

— Jan, • 1 , Capt. CaqjpbeU to F.utop?»,<W 


BOMBAY. ! 
military APPtnNTMlinM* 
Bombay (Wt/r, Jan. 29.-Ml4f, j 


i^Wgii vviMiout purchase, vice 1« the Cofowapd of 

j dec., dated . I iiuei*. 1824. them Distiict.s of Guzdrat- hi 


Smiti^decTdaiecijureiri^^^^ 

*4^A AVw/.— Meut. J. Marshall u> bo 
Capt. .Vice. Cntlibflrt'^on , dec., dated July 
f4f.|824i ^Second Lieut, A, M. Hav. 

Mm A<w 4,— Chaidcs Warren, Gent, to ^^-C.— 
ne hnsipn without purchase, vice Har Come 
imnooM. , ’ Marsh 

W'il**./’""'-”'''''.",'- J‘-'Wl.it« to he 

*^)|pp. without purchase, vice Mlhtai 
Burler, dee., dated Dixr.W, I82i , Fms10i U'^chi 
J. M Ciregor to Lc Ueut without pur- 
SS»='|»7^‘e,Wlnw;e, prom ,da*ed ditto; 

sa 


them Distiiet.s of Guzdrjtt; hiid L 
(obson to act as Brig. Miy, 


EROManONSe , , I >il; 
Bontb/ry Fa^tbr. J\^u. 3, l8;a:-:3(| ftiii 
L.( .— Lieot. G. J. C. Paiil wSraS^^ 
CJimct G. W. sLcy (n 
Marshall, dec., dated Wc,,24V fe«Sl 

' ‘ 1 . • " '(i f. ijt, 

i'ifeia: fe » aasaasaa 

■ I dut 





mi 


FORCES IN AVA. 
Hi8 Majestv’sTroopsA 


Rcgt. — Froui' BoinUiyi' 



Quart.-Ma8t.-Geu., Capt. J. Jackson; 
Dep. As«li>t<i.<JoatkivM-«ter-Gen , Capt. 

; ■Sub-As.sl8t.-Coiu«wis.-(|eneral, 
Capt.Oairdncr; ditto, I.l^ilt. Rawlinson; 
Dei). Judge Advocate, Gen. C. Giiincs; 

.. H. ^'icholsoii; 

Igi as’s ; 

isistaiit 

Sqn’eypr, l.ieut. Tiant: Foit Adjutant 
RanKOon, tlcul- Wcare : Sup^riiUcuding 

Sni^eon,' — ; and Medical Store 

KeejKT, \V, Jacksop, Kf^q. 

Renoal TROors.—Two Coiu|)anie.8 
(?th and 8tU) Sd Ratt; Artillery; De- 
tachment of the Goveruor*Geiieral’« 
Uody Guard.. 


Bombay TRoops.—Detachnientof Ar- 

^ MADRAS DIVISION STAFF.— Command- 
ing 4th Brigade, Uout-Ool. Mallet; Ist 
Brigade, I>ient.-C(d. ^leR : 2d Brigade, 
i;ieut.-Coh Rrtxlier M IM-M^TlJeut.- 
Col. SmiUi; toh J^i«ut.-Col. 

M‘DowaIl. Majors of Brigade : CtuitA. 
Wil.oon, Capt. Kyd, Lieitf.^I^c*;!^, 
Vuiihg, and' Lietif.' ' Chm^ 
mandiiil? Artillery ; ll^Ut^C^l."Hdpkw- 
8on ; Major of Wrwt^j.^pt-.Mixnrnoi 
merie: Dcp. BiWti-^l.^B; 

Snowj Quar.-Maat.-Gch'.,' 

Dep. A8s58t.*Qtiartpr-M Airtpt'-ueil! 
Spicer-, i)ej). A'dsti^CotamtW.iOWimV; 
Lieut. Manners; Djyp.-'Jtldgc-.Advocate- 
General, Capt.WiHiaiu^on : Cpiupitssary 
of Siorcii, C5pf. LctvlAiBayBi#r; Cfc 
Stock: rVn. l^WTiji!i1i‘r,'^ CAut' 
Supeuntcijaiiig Surgedti. Ja Howard^ 
E8q. ; hitdical St(rt-ckee|j^,iV. puvidwni 
Esq. ' , . ’ r.,. 

Madras TROOrs.— (’qtdlkpiW 
European Artiijery, on^ diitd PWiije 
dittos IH Ma»jra.8 EoToPtap 


, - . , 

Uegt. Native Light Infiiiiti’y fl^IayttiwtWr 
7th Hegt. Native liifentry Cravpv. JitJJ, 
Pth Begt. ditto. 1‘iT^h wgt.'dJ,ffp, 


;mi ncKv. umi/, ' 

Hegt. (fitto, 2t)th jlogt. dljtto, , 
ditto, .'iOth Regt. ditto; d4lh Kert.'diltp. 
Light Infantry, 43d Regt. K L> 

Native Pioneers. , , , , , 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


. CALCU'm. 

Jan. 2, 182.*). Mrs. W. A. 
KohhoUSey of a ^on.— 3d. The lady of 

N. Aiexahder, Esq., of a daughter.— 
4eH. MHj Sjtencc, of a daughter.— 7th. 
'Pile lady of J. Smith, Esq , of a .son; 
Mi 8 C. Latonr,ofadaupliier.— Pih.Mrs. 
E. Collis, of a sou.— Uth. Mi'<. J. Brae, 
jnn., ot a .son.— -Mthl Mrs. W. (J (Jrief, 
of a daughtec.f^JDitli. Mrs. A: J. Mende.s, 
of a dimglitgr. 

d/aiVwger. — Jan. 4th, 182.5. Lieut. 
^d(ly, Adj. ()i the 64 i1i, N.T., to Miss 
BttriCT.-2^h; At St. George’j rhuich, 

O. M. Waters, Esq , 0. S , to Eliza, 
daughter of W. Co(»ke, Esq.,C. S. ; At 
the Cathedralj^ Lieut, and Adj. Bowes, 
PriW'c’a qvU' Irish reg.. fu Mrs. .M. 
ti'dloEd.— -fulVi Incut. IL I;!. H. Fawcet, 
18^" jiduto. N. I.', to ¥ftry» eldest 

Xale Col. W. Elliott, 
ftil Ueug'4 L(^-— 12111, At Cal- 

lW,Tnt'd{:'tL'HiihtTc» J, to KUar- 
holh, 5th daugtfhtr of'^n itralhee. Esq. 
— 2l8t. At the prinetpfd Homan Catholic 

dfnghteAisrf^ftlbfip.IiackeHtitdiL Kcgi- 

m ilMtu^itedy^DeoHiklMriid, H.M},. 
44tb reg., to Jesie, daughter of Ardh' 


Duff, Esq.— 25th. At the eWhedmU/Ki 
Vans Hothoni, Esq.yC. 8,, w Mkrla A/^ 
dauuhter of Dr. J. Haie, M.D. j MT.Hy 
Cooper, to the 2d daughu rof Mr. K.’W< 
L..wrie.-2tlth. Mr. P. S. D. Rhwirhi, to 
Miss I 

MADRAS; ' 

Bi>/A.-Jan. M. I»25, On hoai^ tM 
Florentift, off qVllicherry. th^ Ikdf, .0* 
Major Mean, I2th Reg., of E dat^htil’.'' 

A/ttrrlogM.— Jdn. I.5lhi 1625, 'A|«. 
Johnsotty Esq, Giiii5s0n Sm^iC w 
BaiKira, daughter of the l***‘^i' 
tol D. Macicod, M. Al my.-^CapL 'D. 
Monigommy, Dep. Surv.-<jdu., to, thy 
ihiixl duugKter of the latelMajoi'-CiCT, 
J. Dursu»d.-.!(iii.3l Mr. M Jifn^*^, 
to .Mis. a. B. Couihiiir.— t^h.^ hD. 
John Chamier, to Miwi'AihHiii S^n- 

-Jan. 21, 1825. At his rWD 
lienee, Mount Hoad, Andtrw Scoit, Ksq.. 
H. C Civil Sei vice, l^ed 72, Bftd in WyJ 
.5ifdo£lib-*ervicks. " ' ‘i 

BOM BA V 
2: )8^; 

Ilarri.*tOu, Esq.',' fihrrldin Sffri^i 
d.nighter.— 3. The 




lf)8 Births f Marriages, and Deaths. 


•A son.— 7. 'I'lie lady of Mi^or J. Le.*Hc, 
H. M Kei'., ot a son.— 17. The la- 
dy of l/ieiit. iMoiphet, H. M.48th‘ Reap, 
of a dani’Iiter.— 1!>. 'flic lady of J. H. 
VVaidon, l>ti. of a son.— l‘Vl*. 1 . Mis, (i. 
'I’rotK r, of a liaiiKlitfr, 

11. .Ml. W. Kozcr, U) 
Kli'/ahrtli, daii^hfi'r of tin* late t'.ipt. J. 
iNiiniuo. 

Deulh.—Sww. 7, IW.'). Mary, wife of 
(i. Sniytton, Ksq., Smf^eoij, aired 17. 

INTI>U1011 Oi- 1XI)I.\. 

finllis.—id\i. 2, Ifci.'). At Beiham 
nore, the lady <»f the Uev. 11 . 11 . Sliep- 
lienl, A. B. ot a daughter.— ;ith. at Ban- 
well, the lady ot .Ma;or Uooine, ot a 
daughter.— Ulh .^t Chin^iirah, the lady 
ot H. (.'oeilj Ksq. of a son; at Bareilly, 
the lady of Lu ut. C. I. H. .Sini|)>oii, ot a 
daughter; at lu'poie, tlie lady ot Lnuir. 
Col. Baper, of a daughtei ; at Ciidda- 
lore, the lady ot the Iter. 11 . Allen, ot it 
.son.— l.’ith. .\t(>iiun.u, the holy ot ('apt. 
'B G. \V(st(in, ot a son —loth At Cola 
hah^ the lady ot Ite\. J. L.ur.ie, ot a son ; 
at Btawah, the hwiy ot Dr. George Ba\- 
ton, 41st N. 1., ot .1 d.iiighlet, stiil lioiii; 
at Ouddapha, the lady ot Kianei.s has- 
eelks, of a son.— l!<th. Tin lady ot Capt. 
Geo. Ogihie, I7th i\. I , <d <i son — llnh. 
on the lirt'i Moiiylna, the lad\ of.lohn 
Brown, Bs(|., of l)owlutp(ue 'Biihoor, 
of a son.— ‘J'Mli At i’oouah, the lady 
of Lii iiienant Dii'we, II. .M. fi7th reg., ot 
a son, still hum ; at Boonah, the l.idy 
of ('apt. \V, S\kes, of a ilanghter — :’>(ltli. 
At Baroda, the ladv ot laeiit, C. W.ul- 
tlingtoii, ot a soli.— Keh. .1. At Balave- 
min, the holy ot (Uipt. .1. F. Balnier, d-M 
N. I , ot a son ; at .> 1111.114101 e, Benaies, 
the lady of Major Keiineily, ot a d.nigli- 
ter. 

-1/ur> /(U'r.?.— .fan. 1 , iK'J.'i. At .'serain- 
pore, M’. S. B.ildani, , to .M, it Ida, 
second daughter el the late N. Kahe- 
holni, Ksq — .Id. .\l >t. (ieuiur’s Chnieh 
ot Clionliiy Bhons, Mr. Geo. Biitani, to 
Kli/abetli, daughtei of laent. ( ol. J. 
Ni.\un; at Cawnpoie, Liuit. .uid .\dju- 
tjuid .Steer, .{2d N. I., to the widow of 
tiie late Lieut. Cosmo .M.iedoiiald.— cth. 
At Coloniho, Capt Liovmi, It. Kier , to 
Mi'.s Aiitrela Kli/a, d.nighiei ot the ilori. 
John Bodnev; At ditto, Mr. John Ball, 
to .Miss .loli.uina K-lMut — 1-th. .\t ( 0111 - 
nieJeoliy, Lt J .S. VVinlield, tiilth. N, L, 
to Lli/.it, daughter ol K. Uiehud.soii, 
i'.sq., Coin, ills --l,')th .\t Sii.uupoie, 
Mr. John .Miient/ to Mis Helen Bo^'. 
_l8th At Arcot, the Uev, J. W. Massle, 
to Isabella, dauehtei ot John (iiant, i-Xq. 
— B.nh. M Mooi>hed.ihad, Lieiit. G. 
Mainaaiing, 11..M ti/tli leir., to the eld- 
est daughtei ot Bietet Lient. Col .Mae- 
keiuie, M.M. t*lth ivg. — 2.>th. AtTiichi- 
noiM}iy, Kiisigii '1'. Uakein.in, 'JUth N. I., 
to itlinilk’tli .fane, .Sihtei to .\. B. Pep- 
pln, Ekij., Gwhpoo .Surgeon of that sta- 


tion,— 23d. At Madura, the Rev. V 
Taylor, to Miss Sophia H. Wheatley, 

hetfihs.—iJttti, 1834. At Cabar. nc; 
the city of Tais, Major 0. Hutchtnigii 
Jiiitisli Re.sideiit, aged 41.— Jau. 2, 102 
At B.is.iini, John, only child of Captai 
Hunter, agi‘d 10 months.— 3(1. At.Serair 
pore. Captain Dunsmure, of the Peiisio 
kstab— /th. At Chandernagoie, Lieu 

B. H. Krskine, 'Xkl N. l.-yth. At Hy 
deiahail, Francis, only son of Mr, Kdw 
Loiii.<, a)j;ed .> year*.— I3tli. At Spur 
tliank, the l.idy of T. Jarett, Kso.. agei 
;w.— At (ih;ueei)oie, piiddenlj, Mr. H 
(loine.s, .sen., of Chuprah, a|ifd 48.- 
Idth. At Beihamtioie, John . Mundie 
Es(i.— 13th. At Bondirheny, Madami 
Deloiine, aged 7a —M Mangalore, Eii 
.Sian H. \V. Neale, .'iOtb Madras, N, L- 
Ifith. At Kamptee, Ku.sign ButUfiv, H.M 
30th. Begt.— At Deeea, Mr. J. R. Ken- 
nedy, aged 2.').— 17th. At Jiwgeruaiit, 
Mr. .^am. ('harles, aged 44.— 21M. Louisa 
Ann, daughter ot Vv. Baton, Esq., aged 
liinonths. — AtBurish, in Zilluh Bivcker- 
gunge, Jane, (laughter of the Lite J.S. 
Gill, E.sq — 2.3(1, At Cnnnanore, Mr, VV. 
Keys, Sinioi A.'S. .Snnt'yor at Malabar, 
aged 3<i.— At Xegapatain, Capt. Heniy 
Eulletlon, of the Eligineers.— j/tli. At 
Bangalore, Maigaret, eldest daughter of 
James Brodie, Esq., late of M.C.S.— 
2Kth. Kailu’iiiie, 2(1 (laughter of Edward 
Smolhy , E‘'(|., aged yeais ; i\t Cuddo* 
hoc, Bev .Mi.Hoh/beig; At Cliinsuiali, 
the lady ol B. I'. G. Uierheek, Esq., aged 

; At (;hitt.igoug, Capt. VVallis, 3()tli. 
N.I.; .\t Bangooii, Capt. VV. llodilei, 
.Ship VViml.'or I'.isile. 

GBl'AT BBITAIX. 
hi the Uth of June, the lady 
of .Allied Ch.ipin.in, Esq., ot adangliter. 

.M.iy 2tth, 182.V. At 
Geoige’s, Bloomslmry, Capt, Bichaid 
Cliffoid, II. K. l.C. Sliip Lady Mel\ille, 
to Catheiim’; and, at the same time, 
Bob. ClilVowl, Esq., H. E. I. C. Sea Scr- 
Moe, to VI ii\ .Line, daughtei sof the late 
Btv. B. VVilium.s, Bector ot VVkybread. 
—June 2(1. At .St. George's, Haiiover- 
.'^quare, D.ivul .Scott, of the Bengal 

C. S., to .Maiy .Viin.daughterot W.Ci-aw- 
foid, hsq., ol ( ppei Wiinpole'.street.— 
21. At Cheam,(f Nankin, Ks(p, to Char- 
lutie F., youngest daughtei of the late C. 
F. Cromiueiiu, E.sq., Hon. Cump. Civil 
Seiv. 

y>ef/f /(.».— In Bu.*sel Place, Lieut. Gen. 
T. Tient, H.C.Scr\ice, aftei a long ill- 
ness, aged ai.— At Prospect Place, VV'al- 
vvoith, the Kcv. B. Gen aas, translator 
ot the Beisian Manuscipt, ‘ The Tooti 
Naiiieh,' and the ‘ 'J'lavels of Babi Ben- 
jamin,’ fioin the Hehiew.— May 27th. 
.Suddenly in Mont.igiie Place, C«d. W. 
Cow per, of the 11. C. Set^ice,— June 7tb. 
At Utrhmoitd, Ann Sophttt wife CMipt. 
K. M. Wood, Uth Bombay N. U i ' 
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COWMBKCJ^jL INTBLLIGBNCB FROM 4NDIA. 

imiAX SBOXntXTXlIB. 


Calcutta Prices of Blli ion, Feb. 11, 1825. 


Spnnish Dollars, sicca rupees 

Silver Five Finncs 

Doobloons 

Joes or Pe2as 

Dutch Ducats 

Ixruis D’ors 

Star Pagt)das 

SoATiel^ns 

Bank of Kngland Notes 


s. Its. 


per 100 211 
... 190 

. . each .‘iO 



„ :? 
„ 10 
„ 10 


Bengal (Government Seenritiea. 
Rates of Premium, Cdleuti.i, llih February, 

■nay. 

81 0 Remittable 

8 8 From No. 1. toJ'JO of .5 pel teiil. Loan 

4 8 From No. .'121 to 1010 ot (Mto 

2 8 From No. 1011 to the last No. i.-^nied of ditto 


9. Rs. 


8 

a 

212 

0 

4 

a 

190 

8 

8 

a 

31 

8 

8 

a 

18 

0 

4 

a 

4 12 

4 

a 

8 

H 

tii 

a 

.3 

7 

8 

a 

11 

0 

8 

a 

11 

0 


1825. 

Sfll. 


... 32 


7 

4 

2 


0 

8 

n 

0 


CALCl HA. 

Srll 

Is. Hid. to 2s. OM. 

tml),iy, :10 |)a\<’Mnht, pei lUO llomha) iiipee;* ... ^2 

)ii M.idr.i'i, ditto, 94 to 98 Mtea niitees per IdO Madras lupees. 


Ttnv. 

Is, lOid to Is. Hid. 
Oil 11(1 
On 


tOURSr. OF F.XCIlANl.r, 

On lamdon, G Months’ >inht , in Sir. \U. 


I’loiiii'arv Notes ot the Ja\a (ioveinineiit, hiMiimc mteii'st at 7 per eent., 2per cent. 

Piemiuiii. ^ 

Biuik Shares, Premium I***" 


of Bengal Itates. Per Cent. 

Discount on r,oveininent and Salaiv ••••! 0 

Ditto Appro' cd i^iiiate Bills and Notes * ® 

Loans on Deposit ot Company’s Paper tor J months eertain 4 


MADRAS GOVERNMI.Nr SF.CUHMIRS, (ke. 

Fehrunnj 7 thy 1825, 


n per cent. paper .'W per eciit. premiMiii. _ 

„ W par to 6 per cent, piemium, according to registry. 

KsfliMtc atVotiJ Mad. Ro. pfr 100 .Sa. U. tlw ralo now adopted liy Ao McrchantJ 
t'nil Agents at Madia^ in all I’urclnsesand Sales of Oo'ermneiil Securities. 
Kxchftngo on England 1 1 8i at -H 

Ditto on Bengal l’u4 at* 107 Mad. Rupees, per 100 Sicca Uqiees. 

Wtto oil Bom bay par. 


importation of COITON into ENGLAND. 

Iti,a rmarioble fact, stated in the p.^«c miatt. '’>*• w 

into EngUuMl thUyear, ia nearly one hundred thousand baga greater nu r 

the same period last year. 



ARRIVALS 


IN BNQLAND FROM EASTBRN POR'^I^ 


D»te. 

1825. 
May 31 
May 3i 
June 6 
June a 
June a 
June 6 
June 6 
June 6 
June 6 

Jurfe^if 
Juno 7 
Jttnif 7 
June 8 
June § 
Jrfhe 9 
June 9 
June 10 
June 17 
June 18 
Jiine 18' 


rrital. ^ 8kip^$ Jffame, Commimdlr, Port i^ Dnlfiartlf 


Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

•fc'' 

DoWriA ■ * 
Dqvifng 


Portomonth 
DttWiM 
Portefliouth 
Poi1«Bio«th 
'Pnitsmofith 
Do\yils 
Do\^ '< ^ 
PlyinnutH 
Plymouth* 
(WScHly 


Orwell 

ClAUiUne 

Thames 

Dunira 

Cornwall 

Latly Raffles . . 

Shralr 

George 

Salmon River . . 
PrineO Regent . * 
Cape Packet . . 
Joseph 

Duke of Bedford 

Castle Forbejj 

Orynthla 

Nlnus 

Eliza 

Hone 

Asfell 

Mangles , , 


Farrer 
Nichollfl 
Haviside 
Hamilton 
Bty>oks 
Coxwell 
Row^n 
Cttzens 
Gi'ausmere 
Hosmer ' . 
Kellie 


China 
BeugaL ^ 
China 
China 
Bengal 
Bengal 
BorafeJ- 
Madras, 
Bataivla, 
Bengal 
Cape 

ChrigtopbersonPenang 
Cunynghame Bonabay 


Old 

Holton 

Fowler 

Faith 

Harris 

Levy 

CogiJl 


Mauritius «. 
Boluihay . « 
St. Helena 
Bombjiy , 
South Seas 
Bengal ^ . 
Sydney < , 


in.: ' 

mm-u: - 

- Jw. iaii 
^ D*sc^.24 
Jan. 31 
Dec. 22 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 15 
* Feh; >'8 
1 Jan. AO 
I Jan. ; 8 
i Kpb. vW 
; ]S«ar,,#l 
Jan., 25 
Jan., 20 
Keb.,15 
Fleh. 22 

Apr,,il8 

Jan. .27 
Jan. 12 
Jan. la 
Feb, U 


D*tf. 


Portof Airitul 

1B26. .J 

Jam 21 > . Oeylou . 
Jaik 2 .'jiBata^M 
Jan^ ■ 1 pBatavta 
Jan. 3 Batftvla^ : 
Jaa«,!. t Bengal 
Jau<^^dB Bitufai 
Jail. 18 Benml m 
J an»'22i { BatiavU , 
Jatw ,24 <iB<Muhay 
Jam S& Booihay 
Jan. 26 Beug^ a 
Jan. 27 Mauritiug 
Jail. 28 Bengal 
Jan. 30 Bengal 
Feb. 1 Bombay 
Feb. 1 Madras ^ 
Feb. 2 Bengal 


arrivals in eastern ports. I 

Shipu Name. Commander. Part of Depatii 



Fdl>. 15 Bengal 
Mar. 31 Cape 
Mar. .31 Cope 
ApiR 7 Cape 


^Jlieodosia 
Good Succes-s 
Lord Castlereagii 
Java 
Vittoria 
Albion 
Resource 
Sophia 
'IheodoHia 
Jolm Adam 
Bordelais 
Henry 

Belle Alliance 
Isle de France 
^ Orynthif 
Astell 
Oolcdnda 
City of Edinburgh 
Boyne 
Vittoria 
Feliidt^s 
Charlotte 
Providence 
Wni. Money 
• 

Ptortrttia 
Euphrates 
Mary 
Duke of Bedford 
Elizabeth 


Kidson 

Poyntoii 

Durant 

Bruckmyer 

Soutbaiu 

Swainsoii 

Pritchard 

Bell 

Kidson 

Robertson 

S^vignac 

Rolfe 

Griffe 

Holtou 

Ia;vy 

Neish 

Wiseman 

Stephen.^ 

Boutham 

Campbell 

Hecton ' 

Pearson 

Jackson 

Ll^b * ' : 

Wimble 

Meade 

Darid 

Cunynghame 

White 


. . Bombay 
>« Bohibky 
.. Bombay , . 

. . Amsterdam ' 

. . Rangoon, 

. . Liverpool 
. . Rangoon 
. . Behct^leu ^ ; 

.. China 

Bordeaux , 

. . Uanfoo^ 

. . Nantz 
. . London 
. . London 
Rangoon 

, . Rangoon i/i. 
,.^B4iigdt 
. . lUbgoohi 
. Ldadonf ^ 

I. Pdrtsmbuthiqi^ 
i%"^Ohina 
.^RkugooU 
. ‘TiDlldoli ' 
..^^Ixmdoit * 

, • London 
. Manilla 
• Bombay 
. London 




SOI 


. . Exmonth 
. , Prince Regenf 
. . Sir Charles Pr 
. . JL^y Raffles 
Terinaratns 


Dit»\ 

Apiil tap« , 

April 14 .St. Helena 
April 16 St. Helena 
^prlll6 St. Helena 

April 2:1 St. Helena .. Perseverance 
Aprils Sfc;*IMaehiiiv.n. 

April 26 St. Helena 


St..Helenaii ) . 
Sk HettfW “J . 

'>'}(! iiHiiU 

.. Un'>H 
i .c 

Patti % Pori 

80*' Liverpoo* 


AsIbR>i . 
Farq^uharson 
. Pad^ " 


,, Owen 
.. Wales 
« Ford 
. , Coxwell 
. . Dnltra 
i^ >Falihi i'l 
, . Shaw 

‘ ^‘^Sulckshank 
Rogemo 


.. Bengal 
.. Mauritltts 
.. South Seas 
.. Madras 
.. Macao 

.. ^mbay 


riKUIllH > • • ik . ' c t ' . 

Duke of Bedford Cenynghwne. <Wtii 


DpPARi’uMs E«d 
Dorothy •• Gatnoot 


Mby W' Liverpool' '• 
J&. y pea! v,,' .. 


Juke ‘8*' Totbay 
Jdke ff- Dongi^ss* /; .. 
Jkne Dunfehess *^ .. 

J^e 1(1 PortsuKMfth'f .. 
Jnhedtl''^ PortsnioiAh ' .. 
Jiihe dl*' Deal • ’'* ’ •• 
Julio I*. Start'' > ' 

June '131' Start ' ' ' •• 
Jnine ddf Portsmouth'' •. 
June 13 Portsmouth .. 
June 13 Portsmouth .. 
June 13 Off the Wight .. 
June 13 Deal 
June livVPortstnouth . . 
June 14 Portsmouth . 
Liverpool 


June 16 
June 18 
June 19 ' 
June 20/ 
June 2a ' 
June 20 ' 
June 20 ,' 
June 
June 

sm 

June 

Jun? 



lohth 


Childe Harold 
Berwick » * 

Albiofa ■ 

KlMStOtt 

Thdia • • 

Thomas Orenvllie 
Duke of York . . 
Maitland 
Neptune ' 

Lady Kennaway. . 
Cambridjje 
Marx)f 

Orient 
JobiiBiggar 
James Sibbald 
John Taylor 
EUett , , 

Mmr'^nn 
Cwsar, 


.(l-SI 

n: 

. ,, If. '(AW 
?'nwoG ft •iiud. 
fiiwotl ft sooh 
'idw.iG ft ttanl 

zi 

. BombajfoG ft onot. 

»iwd 

dioH H 'jfiol 

toWl; 

ijvod ^ yudl 
’i.(J 01 '>mM, 



we^t . 

.'BUbelilii 
Welter > 

BOwev; 

Biden ^ 

Mannittl ucnpu/i . 

Marioflfanlm Chln^r^ld U 'Jimt 
Studd ; . . I. 

Cumbariege.. 

~ “ , Bombay 

. Bombay 
. Bengal 

. China and Quebus 
.aftQ|?|hW^^t..T ..M»a 
.Bombay , 

Bengal .ftlkHl 

Melllsh ..’^4- 

EmUy' 


Surflen 
Barber 
BianalMI 
. . -lite 
/Blmr ' 
Forbes 
Atkinspn 


7.1 1 •: -'.'I 


rttKllBclAbayhl 

BwateMtSlnj^!' 

Benak 'H ftS .loJ. 


M.. 

Fe^' 4 2U W. 

Feb. la ..Wa , 30W. 

Feb. 24,.,; 4.N. »E... 

Vhj U »86 

Mot Uio, 'a»8.. , . 

May iaoi'4AN.. .2I^W. 

Jan Ii(jIvk..!48 . 9.6 


SIMM 6POKEN WITH IotMa. 

i Bi www rI r- 

-I riran^H r.l 
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'^GENERAL LIST 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Orwell.— From China: Mf. 
John Mason from St. Helena. 

By the Clandhie.— (Arrived) from 
Bengal : Mrs.Col.Shawe, Major Bennett, 
Dr. Playfair, Mr. A. Harris ; Lieuts. 
Woodfall and Hadfield. 

By the Cornwall.— From Bengal : 
LHjut. Col. Ahmnty ; Cant. Myle, H. M. 
11th Dragoon.s; Capt. Mackenzie, 14th 
N. I.j Lieut. Stewart, H. M. 11th Dra- 
goons; Woodward, Esq.; Henry 

Cooper. Esq., Assistant Surgeon ; George 
Burt. Esq. ; Mrs. Ahmnty, Mylne, Mac- 
kenzie, Thompson, Griffin, Turner, 
Mothcall ; Miss Ochterlony ; two Masters 
'fhompson; two Masters Williamson; 
four Masters Stalkarti Master W. 
Taylor :0. Orlffin J two Masters Mylne ; 
•two Mkstera Mttckenzie; two ‘Miss 
wilUamQons ; two Miss Grants. 

By the Dmira.— From China: Sir 
William Fraser, Bart.; Dr. Strachan, 
H. M. Service; Ma.ster C. White. 

By the From China : Mrs. 

Macali.Hter fllioroas Macquoid,Eso., Mrs. 
and Ml.ss Macqnoid ; Count Van Horne, 
from Anjecr ; H. D. Huddleston, Esq ; 
Daniel Magiteas, Esq. from St. Helena. 

By the G'eorj'e.— From Madras and Cey- 
lon; Mrs.’ Cooke; Mesd. Lutre, Coates, 
Uum«t Miss Marley: Cpl. Gremuire; 
Majors Inurntou and De Lutre; W. 
Come, Esq. : J. Dean, Esq. ; D. Slaik, 
£sq< iCapt. Bvlnner : Lieuts. Iliompsoti, 
Ppftie, GiWu, A Mylius : two Miss De 
Lutptos'; Misses Cooke, Waters, & Wal- 
bocrfl'two MUs Bou.stiad.s: two Ml.ss 
plasters Cooke & white; two 
Ma«eis Gray & Coates. 

By the Ladjf RaMes.— From Bengal 
and Madias : Mead. Heath, Waters, & 
Angelo: Misses ATNaroara, Hawkins, De 
Fries: Mrs. Assereau; Cols. Gieensbrut, 
and Shaplatid, H. C. Service ; Lieut. 
Hall; J. M. Heath. Esq.: Rev. M, 
Thompson, M. Hamilton, Esq.; Capt. 
Ralne; Messrs. Angelo, Bainfiela, Hlder, 
8i Rankin; Major Durie, H.M. 11th Dra- 
goons died at itea, 2lst February 1825; 


OF PASSENGERS. 


two Miss Shepherds ; £. Makwell ; A. 
M'Cloud ; two Mi.ss Comyns ; Misses 
Russel, Fraser, Heath, & Assereim; 
Master J. E. Matthew; P. J. Comyn; 
C. Russell ; two Ma.sters Denman and 
Clemenston ; C. Shepherd. 

By the Prince Regent.— From Bengal : 
Lieut.-Col. Sir James Moreat, Bart. ; 
Lieut -Col. Christopher Baldock ; Lieut.- 
Col. Win. Logie; Majors B. C. Swindell, 
and R. W. Baldock ; Capts. Alex. Camp- 
bell, Royal Scots, and James Seijeant, 
87th rcg. : Lieut. W. G. Lennox, and J. 
R. Birrell; Ensign Johnson, b'Jth reg. 
Foot; James Hare, Esq., M.D. ; Anthony 
Mactier, E.sq. ; Mrs. Col. Baldock, Mrs. 
lietinox, Mrs. Mactier, Mrs. Browne; 
four Masters Mactier, Masters Baldock, 
& Logic, two Masters Doveton, Mas- 
ters Swmton, Hunter, Lennox, and 
Collier; Misses Baldock, Hunter, Logie, 
Cave, Leslies, and Browne. 

By the .%rflA.— From Bombay ; Mrs. 
Hqle, Miss H. Hale^ Ma.stef hL Hale; 
Lieu(.-Col.Keinp, Command. Lkh Bom' 
bay N. F.; Mrs. Kemp, Miss Danford; 
Lieut.-Col. Pedmore, Madras N. I.; 
George PiUey, Esq. free merchant; 
Lieut. Tbomas Clenden, Hon. Company’s 
Marine; two Misses E. Stubbs. 

By the Cape PccieL—From the Cape : 
Capt. Altchhison, Dr. Clark, Mr. Cheal- 
lot, Mr. Ta«tne, Mr. Crookshank. 

By the JClna . — From Bombay: C6l.' 
Pittman; Capt. Gordon; Mr. Morrke,' 
and two children. ] 

By the Aetell.— From Madras : Lady 
A. Campbell, Miss Campbell; Lieut-- 
Col. Mik», H. M. 89th RegL; Miss Mllex; 
Major Burton, 4th Native Artillem Mar 
lor Davis, 4th Native Bat. ; Capt. Camp-- 
bell, H. M. 49th Rcgt. ; Capt. Swann, 
Retired Smice ; Lieut. Dowdall ; A. T.. 
Campbell, Esq. ; Master William Cadall^ 
Major Kavenshaw (died in Madras 
Roads) ; Lieut. Dys, 22d N. I. ; Capt. 
Cockbnni, H.M. 13th Light Infantry; 
Ens. Snow, N. 1 ; Mr, James Benson, 
Mrs. Benson ; Mr. J. Heywood ; Mr. 
Lyton. 


ERRATUM. 

In the General Orders by the Government of Prince of Wales’ Island, pub- 
lished in our last Number, p. 750, for Lieut 'Colonel r^d Lieut-Colonel 
J, M. Coambt, 




TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The indiBpositwn ef the Editor^ and the accumulated labours of his legal itnd 
extra-editorial engagements^ must be his apology for not replying ttll^mtfhus 
Communications j accompanied by private letters^ which still remain undnmv^'cd ; 
rt.s well as for the postponement of several articles on Indian subjects, the materfals 
of wtnch heme long been collected, and wait only thot condensation ornd W- 
rangemtnt necessary to Jit them for publication. The habitual Contributors fo the 
Oriental Herald are, however, now so numerous, as well as powerful, that the 
duty of selection from the multitude of papeis submitted for its pages, becomes 
every month more and more difficult. It may give some idea of the increased and 
increasing interest taken by the Bntish Public in Indian topics, since the efforts 
of this Journal were Jkst directed to awaken their attention to Oriental tyfaire,^ to 
state, that not less than fifty Communications from different pens are now waitifis 
the vaiiiest opportunity of insertion. It is not desired, by this disclosure, to dis- 
courage the preparation of others. On the contrary, the Editor will always be 
ready to receive them : and will be guided in his selectwn and preference of sufh 
as can be included within the limits of this publication, by as impariial an estimate 
of their respective claims, as an honest intention to ejeereise a r^ht judgment 
will admit. 




THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 

No. 20.— AUGUST 1825.— Vol. 6. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS CUSTOMS, PHRASES, AND OPINIONS 
OF THE ANCIENTS, FROM ORIENTAL SOURCES* 

4X^ iiCXAM J JJ 3 
3 JJ ^ 

Saa^ 

No. I. ^ 

It is undeniable, that the Asiatic authors are capable of affording 
most important illustrations, as well to the biblical as to the classical 
page ; and that mannereyand customs, which at one time were conceived 
to have been confined to a small portion of the globe, are detected in 
others, as our knowledge of the literature of nations increases, and that 
many particulars, which in the reliquim of the one appear inexplicable 
or obscure, derive their elucidation from the archives ot other people re- 
motely situated, and even different from those whose monuments they 
illustrate, in the structure of their languap, in philosophy, and in polity. 
Many extraordinary details and expressions, which the sober and inde- 
fatigable editor of the classical page may be tempted to reject, or must 
leave in the obscurity in which he has found them, still remain to be 
authenticated by Eastern MSS., and explained by Eastern lexica and 
scholia. It is, therefore, proposed in this and the following papers, with- 
out reference to any particular arrangement, to examine these points of 
resemblance, and record ancient and popular traditions, as well as to 
illustrate the remains of biblical and classical writers from these rich and 
exhaustless sources. 

One of the earliest superstitions, which we notice, was that of divina* 
tion, in all its varied forms ; and we doubt whether a nation ever existed 
that did not apply signs and omens to the development of futurity. It 
was one of the earliest efforts of the human mind to penetrate the desti- 
nies of communities and individuals, and scnitinize the designs of celes- 
tial agents : originating in the fear of things unknown, and in consequent 
superstition, in process of time it readily became the vehicle of a lucra- 
tive priestcraft, and the portentous engine of the civil power. Even after 
the fidl of the Roman empire, when Paganism had ceased to govern 
human opinions, divination sui^dved the general wreck, and under the 
modified character of sortilege, still continued to exert its influence on the 
weak and fanatical. 

Ormtul Herald, Vol.Q* Q 



204 Illustrations of various Customs^ Phrases, 

We shall only cursorily adducot^O of ^^wicStOaitetAubjeot, 
as they have frequently been dwcus^ed. . Arnold ^ilpieJi^iWM. di- 

vination was in considerable repute firojn time imisemoriaJi^ftndi^RMiW^W*- 
rably intenvoven with the religious and secular transaptiom offbfilbrfii^e 
diviaipg rods of the latter have already bean fwvidled wi^i«u®tfifnt 
parallels ; but we may argue from the charge which the Korei^h, 

ing to Abu’Ifeda, brought against Mohammed — (1^0^01 
they were, likewise, Oneirocritics, in the fullest sense of th? tern), . The 
works of their physicians, and the traditions in their lexicographical 
writers, amply assure us of the extent of these superstitious practices 
among them ; and Mohammedanism itself owes many of its absurdities 
to these remains of antiquity. The mystical Arabs of the present day 
mention, indeed, the UJb or enchanter, but apply the phrase .tq him 

who is perfected in the y yet their tales abound with al- 

lusions to the former propensities of the people ; and many of their mo- 
dern fanaticisms are referrible to the system of divination ; for instance, 

s 

the ampl^ts of camel’s hair, called which they suspend to the 

necks of infants until adolescence arrives, are those which the rabbinical 
authors denominate ‘'tnd which Persius and Macrobius mention 

to have been used by the Homans for the same purpose, Hariri notices 
th^m in his second Consessus. The scholiast identides them with the 
to which averruncal qualities are attributed ; from whence those 

hung on the necks of horses W'ere named : and when the boy js 

released from these protectors, he puts on the cidaris, or turban, the 
girdle and sword-belt. In like manner, among the Romans, the toga 
virilis was assumed. Cedrenus (v. i. p. 41.) attributes geometry to the 
ilgyptians, astrology and calculation of nativities to the Chaldeans, 
tugury to the Arabs and Phrygians, sacrifices to the Chaldeans or Cy- 
prians descended from the Persians, astronomy to the Babylonian Zof- 
yoaster, magianism and magic to the Medes and Persians. But on this 
little dependence must be placed ; for the most that we may concede to 
him, is, that these particular people may have excelled in these sepa^ 
rate departments ; it being demonstrable from most authentic sources, 
that the theology of all was vitally the same, and their superstitionfer, 
consequently, all of the same class. The Hebrews had various amulets 
aud talismans like the Arabs ; they had their /T)S)D110, which some con- 
ceive to have been marked with cabalistical characters ; their 
which were golden images of serpents, w'orn by women ; and others, too 
mimeroug to be recited : they had their haruspices, their 

— their &c. ; and they had their necrom^rieert'^tly^l 

ventriloquists, — the Of the latter description was tW' Ilh- 

pofitor of Endor, who is expressly asserted to have practised, on the occa- 
sion, h^r arts of divination CD1Dp)l and any one who bears in- minlf^the 
skill of the Orientals in these phantasmagoric and other illiiaione',' 
by ventriloquism, aud remembers that not PPly Sagl’s lygrdej.^ipt the 
posture' of affairs, naturally suggested her answer, c^q ha'Ve no doubt 
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and Opinions of the Ancients, 

cowerainlg the h'fop him. This document 

ie h^ privet in^<]b'Wh ' the’ jugg^ti''ah<d' customs of the 
ailfektt^irihabitairts of 'the']Ei^V'''‘hlc1t’|iave exp^ieilced a very trifling 
i^dfiatWih mere’ modern times. 

'Wh'oml’d: the Indians, because their ideas and customs are generally 
‘known. But have reason, independent of the instances cited by 
Hyde, to inclu,de the Gabrs, in a very uncommon degree, among the 
followWbf thcM superstitions. Numberless proofs occur in the Berhani 
Kattea, ^nd other books. Abu’lfeda records, that the Mubidau ex- 
pouhded dreamt, and pretended to a knowledge of futurity ; and that, 
when KhOsrav Was alarmed in a dream at the portents accompanying 
Mohamrned'S birth, he had recourse to them. 

^ 

9 

When Khosvav awoke, this dream alarmed him, and he convenSd.the Mu- 
bid4n,‘ and declared to him what he had seen. And Khosrav said, ‘ Whal can 
itmeau?’ To whom tlie Mubidan, who was skilled in futurity, replied, 
‘ J:fQme event has recently occurred in the diicction of Arabia.”^ 

We exempt the legitimate Gabr fiom the charge of polytheism, but 
not from a love of the marvellous, and a fear of omens and the unpropi- 
tious conjunction of the heavenly bodies. The service of fire, how'ever 
pure it may have originally been, and emblematical of a superior cause, 
was, nevertheless, calculated to induce tlie study of astrology, which has 
ever been found to include fanaticism. The Devs, the Peris, tfio Si- 
morgh, and other imaginary beings, the magical operations and tradi- 
tions with which the earlier books of the Persians are replcni.shed, arp 
sufficient vouchers that the ante-Mohammedan inhabitants of the country 
had legonds and practices not dissimilar to those of the conterminal 
nations. Every thing for which no ready reason can be assigned, is still 
accounted the work of a Dev, however slight bo its uncommon appear- 
ance.’* Swallows settling on a house are still esteemed auspicious, and 
the owd still bears an evil omen, wherever she may be heard, as we infer 
from tlie verses of Saiadi : 

^ J\5Si jb iXJ 

They axe yat as superstitious as they ever were, or as the Romans are 
to have lien, about the auspicious hour of cock-crowing, and 
wpi ajournpy^ powever great be the inconvenience, until a favour- 

* Mdhidjtniit plural in Persian ; Abu’lfeda makes it a sin^Mlar in Arabic i thii 
PCIIOP waa tb# Mubidi Mubidau of ifie Persians. 

• jjs ^ 

Mirza Saulih’s Journal, fpud Sir W. Ouseley,* vol. Hi. p.37. 
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tif»^^l collected wit4 the subject of Umnation, respecting th^xM^a^ 
tiihf^gems W'tbe power of herbs, among which the maid'eifeW^W 

ollWr Bertiiaad plants are in different caeee/ ’ 
aiiald^as eitawbl^ from the writing® of the* Greeks 

t!o' Wntttcr^i’ quarter of the globe we direct bur 
discehi the same ideas/ If We revert to theChaId«a*te,iW8li«4 
find ample illustrations, and should be fftrni^ed wltfc niianfi luke^^wevi 
every book extant that had been written on their antiqoiliestfn . ^^wkWow 
was frequently used by ancient exorcists ^ and; Bwckhw*dfire+ 
cords the existence of the custom at Daraou, at the periodifll ladiagikhO 
camels^ when women appear with earthern vessels containing, 
cools, which they set before each load, and throw, salt*. on thecft>> aftj'/a 
Impellent from evil spirits, and the omen of a lucrative joutney* '^^ivj^^and 
Plutarch mention the mantles with which the augurs -word accikatqmeditp 
bover their heads, which we also notice in the necconlawcy at Kudori^/on 
thoae, yatical characters were ordinarily inscribed# 
fJttusion/o. xtxh 36; and if we consult Hyde’s work on -tho.^nsH^wt 
PersiafDS,Mand the writings of others on Asiatic subjectsj,! WO 
opposite examples. The worship of stones may have had /Si^ai-qnq- 
nexfion with augury or divination ; the Sala-grama of . thet,In4ian8,r,-afld 
Xin of the' Chinese, bear extraordinary analogies to-it* v Miqkae^ Qljwa^» 
P» ild3, mentions a tradition, that Solomon, about whom 
'inkny wonders, wrote a book on the nature, colour^ and,u8ea (dfiprccw^ 
wtoneS) and one concerning genii (irw/m/at), with their approptitalo magir 
cal invocations, in which his famous ring (SaxTvW, the j,i’iiifi<oftheyAiiabs) 

is not omitted* The same writer avers, that Manaefleh.pi^dtl^d^Mc^l 
Mtrology, consulted the flight of birds, was addicted to other bf 

divination, and by the aid of evil spirits penetrated^thb futiTre. \ 
^yncellus (p. 98) asserts, that Abraham taught the 
and that Joseph’s cup was of the sort wliich was hhmed koV^. ” 
Bcription of cup is mentioned in Athenseus, and sw^ (l^y 
hWve been of Persian oriffin. We find a vessel made of clay, w 


ast^hblM, 
^ Jrto 

oit) 


for keeping grain, still called and as the care of the.geantPifWVas 

Joseph’s department, the legend may hate had some found^n;'!).^! 
these traditions, although we may not attach hiwmical bdsdil 
conspire to show the universality of these otebiilt 

menlo^r of man. ' ' •. 1 

the Scholiast on the Hechbi of Euripides ' ohkiwal ltait«(**4»gi*s 
dshd ihi apply their ears to the moUthS of StefW'Se!»e«l«,‘><lid)ti,wwaa 
^eto frote them the 'couiSels oftUei^ofl*:'" lite^ 

nifflee coheerrting the omrtisdettcd of pOT«^te^of4iifw, 

ffitsducd iudividuels 

hatrktee, tiiat tho$'e Ihdfana* W 

thefr ^ yldinobiHntvj j; oj pus^a lai/iiliqa 

" ’ ' : fiblid of saweobeib wwf-i 




mf 



«' and jp, Various other p]ace8, to be 
capable oraisveiojimg'lb^ purposes of cel^tial ‘agettte,' atid i<ae^ 
ofiidiKinafciJsft pM^ittdre »xteosiw than- ophwinan<iy»‘ 

US, thatHlbeifi^ars Juake them daiM^o .to the soim^ 
a&<;tedijhywp 0 »>woed hpM in the hand ; and Haa«elf(«iataf4^ce 
add their Hwi^rhbQt^^ Such is the allusion in ,Ps. Ivd|.r4f^$i(tv]liili¥fe 
proyeaiihnrenwtedftte of.the practice, , ,u;,ii< bu < 

'If^we^^ow'^ adteit to savage nations, wherever v^e may' tliinfclpropw 
to 'direet^ow* inquiry, we shall see a correspondence no less dtrikiiid;^ 
Oar^Wn £lruide were famed for their divination, amulets,! andrtraoioas 
^c{fWAK£^> by which they attained the character of seersi*^' Vdfinim 
was one “Of * their favourite charms, which they accounted su eecdiity 
^^^dg^ptirkt blMts”; and even as late as the 17th century^- this ililRfit^ 
Wh^ ’gathered', was crossed with the hand, and hallow^ ; by certdUi 
mystical Vei'des, well worthy of the regard of Bt6/toma»iacfi. t' Oenerai 
Vtiliaacey hhs informed us, that the Irish Druids werh, -OB/MayHchi^ 
wont' to drive their cattle through the fire, to preserve them > from dfc 
tempiert during^ the ensuing year ; and this rite is attested by Hospmiad, 
Polydore Vit^, and Keysler in his Northern and Celtic Antiquities^ ito 
have beeh ' one* of great prevalence. Taliesin, and the < Bards,* whose 
vetws ' are preserved in the Myvyrian Archaeology, furnish us with 
repeated ttllusions to auguries, fascinations, magic spells, and secret arts, 
and without hesitation, assign an Eastern origin to all their recondite 
knw.' This, indeed, might be proved from the names and worship of 
theii^gods^ and the peculiar nature of their mythology. 

^^any ^^liings were common to Goths and Celts,, for both were of 
Asi^tjc §tqct, Tile Ohuls of Asia, and the Leniiires of the (ila^sitj W^e 
arpjto pe fr^iced iq tie haunted churchyards and desolated mins of (iur 
aqcj^td^; lior .diil the Thessalian spell raise more fearful phaiJ^i'sniara, 
scarcely-extirpated race of witches in our own domiqibh^. ' Tne 
pr hpuse-^irit of the Greeks, has been revived iii buV goblin"; 
ana , 0 ^ Hallowe’en and other mysterious seasons, existed *lbh^ 

before in regions separated by an immense distance frbih our fehoresl'^ 
'Th»«avagei* of Paraguay conceive, that the spirits of tbe^dead. dwell 
imdcr;fjlhoi *«Mth, in tents, delighting . themselves wjUh , hqqting, , 
haUono that appear , in consequence of the pywer of ip^adtatiopf, 
aildndiaiteBftifMtu This we have seen to, be the regqlpjr necfprpMcy 
of the East. The pretensions to future vision have beep yery e^tepqqij : 

IjyoqpJw'-Qivandi ASstJhylus,, .utters many prpph^/a,. which 
: M»wf>lbitiie^imqd7/|ight the Scotch ; and thia was,a,fe%pf 
'jtmiMtt ai4<oin<iO:&P^ stqijr of. the, Druidess and theJpmjjerpr 

liana (p,Jb)^<k,i5»^aWngn,ijal«), in. hiaA«8CTipM,oa of the 
aAjsofc«»h6infepBWit»nit^ ThPiNp# A^fiiicaas appredited 

spiritual agency to a considerable extent, with which .^ey epnnepted 
div i n a t i a B a nd We a tial y av elatio at yand^ the . Sout h A me ric ans a t t rinut ed 
these disclosures to birds ; ' little sing'ilar, that they vene- 
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llluitralMs >))'vari6its CiiU^isi'Phrases, 


rat^’itVf Bigh^Dgali 



.aiewor; 


thi eagfi, ii mu'cli ds the ^ j of Easteni ' rotriincif/ ' 

Brasiliaiie thought that a certain speeiei of nightingale 

frotn their departed friends. • i . '. ft} ki nil ,>1 

■ ds Circe of old h6td the pdWer of ttiinrfoi^i^'ihelOf^td 
ihatiek, i^o had heir successors of every iiatiort. Thfe nwrthfertl ^Itchettjrod > 
thd Idcblty ofW*ai 5 iri^ storms by sea tind landi of exciting hfeih thuntttrd^ 
dhd Hf^htnins:, atid selling the trind. Thdse of Lapland and ■ Fis>bfl^ 
perform the latter miracle by meahs of a cord containing three 
knots, the fiist of which being untied, produces a feTOUtable' gale, 'thd 
second a brisk one, the third a ftirious tempest. Portiponitte Meia gwed 
the same privilege to priestesses in the isle of Sena, on the coast of Qaul> 
and Higden’s Polychronicon records the knotted cord of witchestin 
Isle of Man. Tims, Calypso affected authority over Uie wind, and 
jEolus enclosed it in bags. The Chinese sorcerers likewise profeMito 
sell it. But the Savages of Hudson's Bay imagine storms to be- railed 
by the spirit of the moon lodging itself at the lx)ttom ot the seay and seek 
to pncily it by throwing into it the most valuable articles in tiieir oaaoes> 
which they accompany with songs and averruncal ceremonies, Every 
early invocation to the spirits of floods, rivers, &c. consisted in> theso 
offerings, as far as we have been able to trace them ; on which principle 
Jonah was throwm into the deep. < ' 

But one curious particular in ancient magic', was the destnictfob of 
enemies by means of representative figures, to W'hich Ovid alludes. Her. 
Ep. vi. 91,— 


Devovet absentes, simuUicvaque cerea fingit, , 

Et iniserum tenues in jeciir urget acus. , , , 

These waxen or other figures of the person to be consumed, are noticed w 
the Jewish Targuniiii, Virgil, and Theocritus in his second Idyl. Ip Jater 
ages, they consisted of a waxen image, baptized by the devil, ip eouae 
living person’s name, who was wasted by sickness as the imago 
melted by the witches ; which strange conceit is well satirized ip Hwdi- 
brasi The jugglers among the llinois pretend to kill an enemy at p va^^ 
distance, by thrusting an arrow into the heart of a figure representative of 
him. In the East, this seems to. have been the property of the “ liver- 
eaters,^' and the possessors of the evil eye. These fascinators often were 
kaidth have exerted their deadly influence on cattle ; wMch trsditiw iS 
lOdorded in Theocritus, Virgil, lleliodorus, and many northern writerty 
;^hd, of course, attribute the spell to witches. The codjkt^^ohfcroi 
Tdiied In difftwCnt places; in some it was the horse-shoe, ia ethers 
‘^olf'k h<iad. But the cat, wdth which these mngkians ^erei fhhltd ito 
hh^ been accompanied, is curiously illustrated 1^ Heckle [takingot^ 
Fdrui during the insurrection of Typhon, and by Galiidhia’' 

(Met. being reported to have been changed into one by the 
dr by t^hes, according to Pausanias in Bmoticis. The idea of mkgfc 
certainly originated in chemical discoveries, which desi^in^ ttieh 
shrew'dly applied to their owb pitrpo^i' tkidng advkritage dr the igPb- 
rance of the age ; this* was the case With the idhSAitiAts of Ofi^ih 
China, who thus affected to be exempt from dekth, to naVo the poww of 
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q/ the, Anmnts. 

psi^ess preterpatural 

powers. Hen^^ir^OTo, Ine ^auiis 6i *tne;KaM<ihi8iaiis, who prkehdedf to 
oig^scicg^/jpyi^jhjpi^^,^^^ power of r^B^\iihg theif Inends fi;om the 
grave. 

' lCi|ibWit^iak» te>JMtilQe) es mamr other eftecte of diviAatiopj imh 
as the magic drums of the Laplanders^ their magical javelin,, and phax- 
inaceulficsvhy^whieb they could expedite the speed of ships, or stop thpm 
iuM fill!) tail ^ thor loadstone used hy witches, not dissimilar to the iEtitea 
of 1 Winy and Ithe powerful funugations of sorcerers of every country. 
Aiodog the oniat^s, so^ang was moat important. Eustatliius considered 
sneening to the right, auspicious, but to the left, inauspicious, which the 
Jeiva maintain to have been a deadly omen from the days of Adam to 
Jacob, atf wlmse intercession it was reversed, whence the subsequent 
salutalibn of ■atb o'Tt D'^'Ka- • Socrates had very superstitious 
ideas On thk point, and the Greeks exclaimed after it, Z«w o-Co-oy. Hence 
the phrase originated , »7«p/xay Ociy Before a battle, sneezing 

to the right was esteemed an omen of victory, as many authors declare ; 
and sbnilkr ideas ire found prevalent in Africa and the East, particu- 
larly among the Siamese. The northern nations believed that sounds 
in the right ear indicated approaching marriage, but in the left approach- 
ing sadness, w^ich will explain Sappho's words, Baj^tjScyo-^y S* d>toa* jWfu. 
Pliny interpreted the omen by some one speaking evil of the person, who 
experienced the sensation. In like manner, the itching or the rubbing of 
the eye was accounted ominous : that of the right was fortunate, that of 
the left unfortunate : thus, Theocritus, E<§ y, t. 37 : 

aX/.flai jwcu I apet y’ 

avrav J 

There were auspicious times for cutting the hair and paring tlie nails, 
which we also detect in the history of the Persian festivals. The howl- 
ing of dogs was everywhere of portentous import. These nations are 
likewise said to have had their divining rods, like the Arabs ; and it 
appears from Hosea iv, 12, that the Jews practised the same divination: 
they had astrological figures, which may have corresponded to the Tera- 
phim, and they were mtich addicted to chiromancy or palmistry. They 
divined, moreover, by sieves, of which mention is made in Theocritus, 
U y\ V. 31 

, (Eiffe )tai *\ypna TfilXa^ia, >co<nt<yojiAayTt.,', &C.) 

as wett' as by flowers, such as the njXsfptXw, cited in the 29th verse of 
the same id3rl, with leference to the same custom. Virgil also takes 
notlde of* these pra(itices. The Tartars, moreover, encouraged divination 
in BsHextended a degree fts these northern people, auguring from the 
shoteddbrt-hones of raim^ and laying claim to prophecy and the occult 
feol^nues^wliich-sffves to ptovre, that if a regiilar inquiry were instituted, 
\vDdW bo perfeOt in its parts, in the different quarters of the 

— 

,.,,r .i,,,, ,, 

See Brand'# Pop. Antiq. 
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( Front a Prize Poewt entitled * ^he jfieiioraiton of Learning in the Eatt* written, 
iome years ago thep eserU Right, ^on. Charles Qrant.) 

AccoMpi^rsn’D Jones I whose hand to eVei^ irt ’ ' 

Could unlcnown charms and nameless grace ittipattl' 

^ liik the soul, by fear nor interest swayM, 

' ' llie pnrest passions, and the wisest head ; 

^Ihe heart so tender, and the wit so true, 

1 > Yet this no malice, tliat no weakness knew ; 

The Song to Virtue, as the Muses dear, 

TDiough glowing, chaste, — and lovely, though severe* 

What gprgeovis trophies crown his youthful bloom !-y 
1 'fhe spoils august of Athens and of Home. 

•'And, lol untouch’d by British brows before, 

:Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia's shore; 

There at his magic voice, what wonders rise ! 

. D*’ astonish’d East unfolds her mysteries : 

Round her dark shrines a sudden blaze he showers,^ 

And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon towers; 

Where half unheard. Time’s formless billows glide, ’ 

Alope he stems the dim discover’d tide ; 
vVide o’er th’ expanse as darts his radiant sight, 

At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 

Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose, 

Bids all 1)13 tombs their mighty dead disclose. 

I Immortal names ! though long immers’d in shade, 

Long lost to song, tliough destin’d not to fade ; 

O’er aU, tlie Master of the spell presides, 

Their march arranges, and their order guides ; 

Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or blaze, 
iVith hues of elder or of later days. 


. See, where in British robes, sage Menu shines, 
knd willing Science opes her Sanscrit mines I 
[Us are the triumphs of her ancient lyres, 
jler tragic sorrows, and her epic fires, 

Her earliest, arts, and learning s sacred store, 

\pd straiiv? sublime of philosophic lore: 

Brij^^ ill his view their ^ther a pomp app^ah, 

Hie treasured wisdom of a thousand years. 

□h I could my verse in characters of day 
The living ewdbur of thy mind pourtray. / 

Aitd oil lAe Sceptic, ’mid his impious dretuns, , 
Elu^ all Uie hrightuess of their mingl^ fie^s ! , , 
fjipi should he know, how tajpnts var^^^us, 

With pure Devotion’s holy thougkU unitje ; 

And blush (if yet a blush sur^'iveV to see , ' 

Svliaii genius', nohour, virtue, ou^t td w.' ' 
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ON THB PRINCIPAL 

i DIVISIONS OF ZUMEENDARUY AND RYOTWARRY 
, .,SETTl3^MpNT^8,, 

Since wo first noticed Air. l^ucker’s Work oh Ae ^nancial situa- 
tion of the East India Company, we are glad to find th^t it has excited 
some attention j because, althoygh other parts of his bo 9 |c ^contain very 
absurd and erroneous views of the subject, yet ip his, Aj^d chapter on 
the Land Revenue of India, he gives much valuable information, and 
exposes ably, and with honest indignation, one of the gfeatest enor- 
mities ever perpetrated even in India ; namely, the introduction of the 
Ryotwarry System. We shall, therefore, consider it irt conjunction 
with a pamphlet, to which we lately adverted, from the pep) of Mr. Law, 
entitled, ‘ Remarks on the Ryotwarry and Mocurret^ Sykems.’ As the 
latter was intended for East Indian functionaries exclusively, and was 
printed for private use, it is probably in the hands of , but few j wo were, 
therefore, anxious to take the earliest opportunity of making our readers 
acquainted with its contents. The subject discussed, indeed, appears to 
us to be, at the present moment, one of the utmost importa'dee, when ex- 
ternal war in one quarter, with the most alarming Symptoms of discon- 
tent in others, must prove to every one the defects of our political system, 
and excite deep regret that the means of consolidating k have been so 
long neglected. With this impression on his mind, Mr. Law seems to 
have taken up his pen, feeling, like Warren Hastings, and all others who 
have thoroughly understood the subject, that our existence in India still 
“ hangs by a thread,’^ which “ the least touch of chance may break, or 
the breath of opinion may dissolve.” After having long quitted the 
scene of action, he is roused by the urgency of the danger to raise his 
warning voice, (in his own words,) ** as one risen from thq dead.” His 
sentiments, expressed with the deepest earnestness, evinpe an honest 
regard for the happiness of the people of India, mii^d with the most 
heartfelt anxiety for the welfaie of its rulers, as men blindly treading on 
the brink of a precipice. He expostulates with them on their danger, as 
a father gives a word of parting advice to his children before he pass 

that bourne whence no traveller returns.” It will be for bur readers to 
judge, whether his remedy for their political distempers ba as wise as it 
is w'ell intended. Being the ori|jinal adviser of that Permanent Settle- 
ment of the landed revenue, Introduced into Bengal by the Marquis 
Cornwallis, with whose name it is invariably associated like looks upon 
it with that affection which it is natural for every one to feel for his own 
offspring. But he now brings to the subject the matured! experience of 
thirty years, part of them spent in America j by which Indkn prejudices, 
if they existed} must have been dispelled, and the benevolent views of 
his early life enlatged by the contemplation of pojiular rigjits and social 
happiness in other part^ of the world. 4 JUb 

In the much-agitafed, qneftion about (he prefWenqe.'p^WRR » 
meendarry or a ryotwarry settlement, two things seem to have been 
very often confounded, which are essentially distinct; viz,, 1st, Whether 
the immediate cultivator of the soil (the ryot)f or the middleman who 
stands between him and Government (the zumeendar), should be con- 
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«6il. 

4y^ii«dir4v«Htt€i^to^ th6 

ifi/creagevOr to have hia laa^ assessed 'an^ fronr tlmd^ 
(aa'ltf)iaoany;)at)d thus be exposed 'to an indefinite augmentati^tf^ 
the>liJ^ittaid^ against him for rent or revenue. We shall c>oAsidfi«th^i# 
tWo>‘lsuiijeiit8‘ separately, coneeiving the widest possible distinction to 
'between them ; ahd believing that a confounding of the two'tegeAf 
tWl- ft highly Injoriou's; ^ * it ^ 

Acumying'to’ the prinei pies admitted and acted upbrt in different plcrid 
of fddiii, there are four modes in which the land nerenunlmay be Mitedl^ 
1. By a permanent zuihecndary settlement, introduced by Lord Coifft^ 
wndlls itt Bengal; in 1789. * 

S.HDy a temporary zumeendary settlement ; now operating in the teded 
and conquered provinces. 

' ^^1. By a' temporary ryotwarry settlement, inflicted by Sir ThoidkA 
MWo; on* the- Madras territory. ' 

■^41 By^a pettttancnt ryotwarry settlement ; the Only just measure, ft** 
Colnmehdcd by him twenty years ago, but not adopted. 

'Itt tegaVd Id the first question, of who toas, is, and ou^ht te l&, pro* 
prietor ? great diversity of opinion has prevailed. Under a despotic 
government, Whete there exists nothing like our Commons’ House of 
r^rtlaintettt te hold the strings of the public purse, all property is ncces*- 
saHiy ’ ek'fiOsted to the arbitrary exactions of the sovereign, W^ho Witt 
kerftttftlly lake a« much as he can get. Consequently, in India, it seCmi 
W;lmve hefeh ftn established maxim to leave the n ot, or Cultivator, no 
hmre bf*the produce than was barely suflicient for his snbsistencie, Or to 

S lhe expenses 6f culture; that is, the whole nett produce was ex^ 
ne revenue. Hence, by assuming it as a principle that he only 
be called proprietor of a thing who reaps the fruits of it, or the 
grehtksl share of them, it has been inferred that Government was the 
imlVersat landlord. Now, without disputing the premises, we think this 
eontdirslod e mere misajqdication of terms ; for under a despotism, trtff 
Wh^thei* moveable or immoveable, that can be made to yield 
tevenfife>* ia of course equally liable to arbitrary exaction * so that by 
IhO^ttboyorule, no individual property would be acknowledged to exist in 
thing." Nay, the subject wodld not be allowed to call his hend hts 
bwAf^ fbrthat also, as well as his lands, goods, and chattels, may be taken 
a^ay^at thk pleasure of thC prince. Those who argue in this way, niean 
nttliy this', that it is the nature of despotism to render all private rij^hta 
idseente atid wOrtldess ; so that the term “ property ” Cannot bo ap^idfed 
pWsei&lons with the full significance it has among a fheC' people. 
Irtle'ifydts; or CtiltivatOre, were, however, as w^ell secured id thd pr^rly 
of th0‘ land as in that of any thing else which they posscesedj dr oer^- 
llapk beiter. ■ ^ Their possessions, ” Says the historian of British fnirtf', 
iWdKridually or by villages, wOre hereditary poifeesslohs. * 'SfOhmg 
aa ^ey ■ O^tlnOOd ' to pay to Government the due prOpoPHOtt' of 
date. thtf^Uld not lawfully be dispossessed. They not only tran^idwMl 
thWf’pO^sWslOtts by descent, but bad the pfoWof tmltlviftiOn; afkd cooM 
nisirfhem or give them aWay/' Twy were wotewed hi'tbto^pwk 
by wrhtevi tklo^oodi, tailed j^aha;' and' 
l^k^eh^'OOHtahiibg Wn apeoifichtioa of 
tehf oTtheit lawd^, and the amdudt of %h^ w iPriHite Mm 



Oh, iht ^ 

v% ,^eiL<^y ikicom^tft^v^ iivki6&, ^ th^ n»lghj^^« 
UicW(#oa«f»i1oiift5 .bijift «loia^ t§ibg .may happwiiiA 
yarifig jtaxea by legal pron^n^ Tba only e«&e&tialc}iferanoe> M Ah^T 
ii,4hatibfeiif.taxas;wertf extremely high* and werai 
conwnt* !. 11*. bii thtt account, their proptktary interfeeltr b(a|dfnie4ttthen,.in! 
the sama senfee, whenever the British PatHament,]^(X)Aie^t60#uhfie^^ 
to the Crown as to increase the revenue and public. ex^ndUntjl 
highest posiaWe pitchy in implicit obedience to the 'yillieihuiiJl^eajty’s 
Ministers, the King will be virtually the univevsallftndlotd,. 
will be no dlber proprietor of the soil in England . . : > . . . y I 1 

In India, from the subdividing operation of the lawS(pf,he?e4ttW Wif*" 
cession, the surface of the earth was shared in small parpf^* 
infinite number of cultivators, who held them either aa in 4ivW>^ato. Oil a» 
village corporations ; and, in the lapse of ages, a peculiar statg of society 
had grown up, suited to their natural wants, and the artiirpial 
introduced by their creeds and castes. The tenure by whicl^ ,fhcy hpld 
the soil, necessarily formed a most essential ingredient in thtic 
system, in which any violent change must occasion incalcidabla. misery 
among this large and useful class of subjects. ; i;; ^ 

The East India Company, regardless of these consider^tiunsijwng 
seized upon the country by force, and dethroned the law ful Kativp IPri^fif^i 
afterwards resolved to trample in the same manner on tha cigljitaofiJhC: 
people, by proclaiming an entire revolution in the possession, 
property. H ith the view of creating an aristocracy, whose suppoit iwgbf 
strengthen Government, the Company took upon itself, in 17,^y to, ,as^ 
aside and destroy, at one sweep, the rights of the whole proprietors pf 
soil throughout Bengal. The persons pitched upon for, composing this 
aristocracy, were the zumcendars, or hereditary public otfiows of tfw 
Native system of'government under the Moguls, who, among,other duUss 
which they discharged as magistrates or justices of the., peace, , 
had been collectors of the revenue, and received onertenth of it as itbmc 
salary or reward. To them, therefore, the unfortunate ryots^ the ^igh^tful 
owners, were now handed over in the gross, bound hand and i fppt,, and 
left to beg leases on such terms as they could get, of tlie land s-th<?y had 
Ibmserly held as proprietors ; one of the most wanton and uncaJjW-/9jr 
acts of injustice and universal spoliation ever cominittsd on ajoy ipiOppl?). 

If allowance be made for the niistocratical prejudic.es of Qobttr 
WalUs, the object of this nobleman and his advisers,, in setring^ MP thhi 
grOSat idol of their worship, a class of landed gentry^.was^a good.nno^iin 
sQ.far ,as if went to limit the demands of Government upoo,,Uv^ prpdnw 
of spil, , But this favour might have been granted .etJUgHy, well/^4hp 
hum nie ryots, whp were entitled to it as the rightful propriufogs^dn^Ai) 
^1^0 peii«>nis through whose industry the revenue is iproduced^Ki Jf.Jf 
WPX fhou^t desirable to increase the size of estates,, this 

g^adwafly by, a law altering the rules of hergd|jta>y^uc^W«on, 
^jRyAbfl.iptrRductipn of, the right ofprimogenUure 

aver heard of hejfore, a8,;that,)iu^i4pR^^jr^i?^ia 
p^ti^fth^iy,;and wt.up.a landed aristocracy, a 
<^^oh!tlw,Fhok^ of thfl,a»tHlil proprietor a»d possessors 
dur ^ gwoMbaif rigblli W a, ^Diow clasanf^Toan, ^ . . 4n., gaiOCe^fW 

which sanctions these proceedings in India, we are continually deatonea 
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with the ' bitch Irai^ hy ’avistdChil^^abilWt'tbei'iii^Sb^ 

p^; ttM IrtdA^a^ible adckd^rigJ^N 6f thb>f6HtoUh'ii8'ltfhik'%^ 

hthw,* Which hiitet riet be infrfiiged tipdii dr'Chtthg^ lft the'lWUft 

eVd^'hllhbb^ thii bb necessary tot* the ptibKc 

hkw indthe’r nibasure of justice, and a’ new cede of Otpiityi b^ wfehilf 

Ewt India Company is sanctioned in robbing the whole 

Once 'Of theh rights of property, and selling thefn td thi bidder. 

T^' zUineendara, seeing sO excellent an opportunity Of 'elevathfg^^hbfthf-' 

sOlAs on the ruins of popular rights, were naturally very eaget 

at’ the teihis offered. The Government thus obtained a promise Of rfetfthhfe 

rtitth highef than could have been otherwise expected. 'Tl]fe'donsd(lUenofe 

wai; that the tiimeendars themselves were speedily ruined by that rbVoi 

lutidn in property which was pretended to have been intended for theW 

benefit. '^Being unable to fulfil their engagements, their lands W'fetO 

speedily attached, and sold in satisfaction of the revenue, by a sumUiary 

inOcbsS introduced with, and which formed the most essential featOrOOf, 

thid systeiri, Called ** the permanent settlement.” ' * 

So eaWy Od the year 1796, nearly one-tenth of the whole of Bengal^ 
Behaf, add OriSsa, were for sale ; at which rate the whole of the lahdf 
Wobld afeain change masters in a very few years. In 1802, Sir HCriry 
StrtiChejy declared, that “an almost universal destruction" had dVOr- 
tafcOA the iumeendars ; and that “ if any survived, they were, accortf- 
iOg' to "the Motions of the Company’s servants, reduced to the sdihO 
cbtlditioni' Artd placed at the same distance from their masters, as thO 
lowest ryots." Nothing more need be said to show that the “ perfhanfertt 
settlertrent,” which professed to erect a peculiar cliiss into a lahde^ 
atietOCracy, had the effect of levelling it with the earth. The’ fahil- 
iW'of t!ifb ancient hereditary officers of the Government w^ere tjuickly 
sl^ept'^WaV, and their places superseded by the Native servants df thh 
S^ei^vdnri'orthe East India Company, who were raised on the fuins’Of tifO 
iituleMaYS ; being able to buy them out at the public salU with Ihd 
fokhdCS 'realised chiefly through bribery and corruption. The genera! 
reMikha^been, to produce a double revolution in the proprietorship of the 
blhd hi the course of about twenty years ; to keep it in a state of 
pbiUa! 'flucttifdtlon ; and, finally^ to confer the land, with whatever* irespeC- 
tfiflDifiCy nr’rartk the Company’s law suffers the natives of India to enjdyi 
dj^iithe lowest and basest of mankind. ' * ' 

This iifipdrtant change in the tenure of land, which ousted thfeC)^tt^‘ 
vJtorshf the soil from their proprietary rights, did not, we bellevd, plfmess 
tb b^e intended for their benefit ; consequently we cannot be surpilsea ai 
the ihiserable Condition in w'hich it left them. The only provision 'it 'rjidro 
itt'theif favour was, that they should have leases, and not be iCpanis W 
Wifli- ' But “'fifty means,” says Mr. Thackery, (Memoir, April ’’I’Stejy 
“ hnght be mentioned, in which the ryots fire liablfe to oppreteslph^fe^ 
thd'sitiiheend^rs, even where pottahs (or leases) have been 
jni#pendarrf will make collusive arrangements, and’ get tyb'^fi to dd'ibP’ 
Iw^t^;a!rd to^the district called the Circars, he sayst 
Mil ffirmem and undei^farmers, find seCuiitie's, tlfe 

f«ifintt‘thtt' ntilips from them ; that pottahs 
giVdfi} and thatvIHage charges are fissessed Ch'the‘^dt^W'^lrf^^ 
lA^ 'a wwdi^teo euUiVfitdf enjoyed hoW W 
mewidiw tto semiHty of 



pjH|d^|^i#c^^j»j^4uQ^.wfta, U>l»(tip£.tlBlMflgi«^^ 

suTnjflli?)! pfpGfMS : F« vppue, TvlipiiPW ^ny, jdpfeiei^.QP^^jrri^^ 

Tjbi^iiif <>pqpp 9 j^fp;pdittpoa, Ipdia by the 

b^is.bepflffp^ipi^uqbpxtollpdferdte '> ulnil ucJ 

v,Wd,iaiW if^rf few im^giHing that Uie zumeendats h^d ro 
cq^lderatW;» f4 1 Gei^erwneat. Under the Native , Fripft^ftnyfe^Jhthppf 
hei’^itary.^^bhc o^hcera were displaced, provision wafi,.p?aiiq 
support, an the^same equitable principle that when treoperfarq^jd^W^ 
they ape entitled to something in the shape of pensioUy.qr ^l(r,pajy^ 
justice, and uioderation of the Mogul Princes is also copspicqqiua ^i^, t);i^ 
that rthroughout the period of their rule, the important otijice, pf |uipaapr 
dar remained in the hands of Hindoos; which shows the utienfaliaayuQf 
tile pretence, that Colonization would necessarily explndo N^ttViea 
from the soiL For although the Mohammedans colqpLred,, iftpd, 
scattered over the whole face of the country, tliey still ie^ft its 
possessions to their Hindoo subjects. The Company might in, ii^e> wan- 
ner hare continued to employ them, if not as magistrates, at/.l^n^tiaei 
collectors, or sub-collectors’ of the revenue, under the cqptrcd.qfiitpipTctA 
counts, empowered to take cognizance of all disputes between 
the cultivators. If found unqualified for this duty, they, migii bttT.?' 
beep gradually superseded, and provided for by suitable allowanftcs^((rf 
land, charged with a very moderate assessment. This would haval^n 
only imitating, not excelling, the “ barbarous*' rulers who went.bfdbfa 
US, and whom we thought it a duty to dethrone for their misgovemm^vM 
But wojpd that the Company’s servants trample down the: zumeendars* 
or ^Ganded aristocracy/’ as it is nicknamed, with as little scruple as they 
did the ryots. To quote the latest of a host of authorities that might be 
addijicod,, the, pamphlet of Lieut.-Colonel Stewart just issued from the 
press Jrr'* The wlioje class of the gentry have, in the short 8pa!CO,of half 
a century, melted down into the multitude ! Of what volumes ,of wwtoh.- 
edness is not this the evidence ? What scenes of honest prido istruggling 
W'itb the encroachments of poverty on habitual luxuries,, pqmfpirtft 
nccep^i,tip8, have not l)eeu acted over and over again in tldS)(WpiMftyW^^ 
pfoceas, pf humiliation ? ” Y et, melancholy as is this picture, ,thp aypftqm 
of revenue collection to which it applies, is by far Um, most ijpisrfii^l 
of those that bn-ve found favour iu the eyes of the rulers of ljqdifi^dr.iT 
, qej^t im o^er is the temporary zumepndqiy: assessmuni;*!, ^ 
18(^ yje^jCoxppw pledged itself tp givq a, pprmasent isatMemflnjti ^ 
fbu ceded and .conquered provinces 
nod. ^9 tbp ,la.tter was, also implied v, t9,,camm<m9<S.M>!thu,i0n,d 
^fjitl^ldoiqe^iajl arrangement then fqrmed,. , Thedniwibitinte wpff eagpr 
unlimited exacti<m,,.andili9ude8fsrv»f>^ 
conditions on whid) it was promwd.,. iFKumjmsiih 
,%,,am^icty thus, created tO,«ainii^vq«r# 
a cp^tiprah^c augmeutatipn. But what dW fhft 
PW pledge, ;m tha,hqj)P(||sitT%thgp 

Wffiap^ 

j^P<fft,purr^ha «ui^> 
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an excuse Ibt thitig d6ii^ tte C6n]flJaiiiy,‘aily#^ 

pMr|Mkirid(jr t^mjfloi-ary settlements/ tttt iuitfrtksfe bf teVfcmtk wlJwW 
tmM/ 'abundantly sufficient to judtity tW delay ' which h^d beetf 
traded Inr by the commissioners in the first instatrcei^*' Dobs thU'^ap^ 
War of increment prove a breach of faith or dcliiy'pdlitS^i?' 
U it worthy of enlightened sovereigns, as the Company woul^'bd thbhghf, 
or'dot fkther a despicable pedlar spirit, that would makb iricreakd' fif 
rUvenoe the supreme test of political expediency ? Mr. TuckCr k^cWbps 
thU Snurease chiefly to the ‘‘ able management” of the late commisfeiohtrs, 
SHi' E; Colebrook and Mr. Deane ; and to ** the indefetlgable and SuC'- 
o«sfutb)^ert!on8” of some of the collectors under them, among Whoih 
Mr; Tyrant, Mr. C. Lloyd, Mr. Ross, and Mr. Christian are naiUed. 

“ Mr. I'rant,” he says, “by a course of laborious exertions, increased 
the revenue of one district, Bareilly, in the sum of 1 00,000/. per annuip * 
tho amoUnt of the first triennial settlement in 1803 being at 22“, 97,588 
sicca rupees; that of Mr. Trant’s settlement, in 1809-10 — 31,65,495 
siOCa rupees. With those, to whom the realizing of taxes is evCrythinj^, 
this may be quite satisfactory ; for, both at hf>me and abroad, whetj a 
civil servant of the Company can prove that he has augmented the re- 
venue, this, in their eyes, “ covereth a multitude of sins.” But we 
should like to know what sort of “ exertion” is meant in reference to the 
tfix payers '? The settlement of 1 803 must have been taken from the 
former settlements of tlie Nabob Vizier, not likely to have been too light ; 
and we are told that the Company's humane government improved upon 
their ** despotic barbarian ” predecessors, by increasing one-third the 
burdens of the people ; and this is now to he held up as a justification for 
alio committing toward.s them a breach of faith ! 

Wu are assured that nothing but the terror of insurrection will induce 
the Company to give the permanent settlement, “ .solemnly promised,^’ to 
the ceded and con([Uered provinces, where the p<‘ople, being y«»t new to its 
yoke, have not that passive spiiit which is reciui&ite for slaves. Mr. Tucker 

saysj (p. 172)-— 

Of one f.irt wo may be quite certain from the concurring testimony of the 
local authoritii-S, that a furtiier delay will he attended with discredit to onr 
name, if it do not excite a spirit of disaftection througliout our western terri- 
tory. Hie landholders have received, m the mcit aulhentic form, repeated 
assurances of onr intention to conclude a “ permanent settlement with them ; 
and whatever we may pretend, they can never be made to believe tliat, in dis- 
appointing their ju^t expectations, wr have not been actuated liy a sordid, 
rapacious policy. Is it possible, indeed, for them to believe that a governineht, 
which seenrs disposed to appropriate a vast territory as univrrs U lundiord, 4nd 
to collect, not revenue but rent, can have any other view than to extract from 
the people the uUuost fraction which they can pay } : , , 

Mr. Tucker, however, himself imbued with no inconsiderable portion 
of the spirit of his honourable masters, still dwells with complacency hit . 
OM consequence of the breach of faith committed : namely, tkat- tlih' 
rerenue had been increased by it a million annually, — a powerth} ifeiilih 
for a tender oonscience. It is to be borne in mind, also, that ie/ 
hioisalf was one of the commissioners who advised the delay of tlie 
permanent aettlcment promised ; if on moral grounds as well at poli^al 
he would 00 doubt have told us. But a$ the Company appeaia 
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o^Ahel^m»n9p9PJ?^/»J. W>l??fri4fl1^ny_aen^^^. pq thjft injp^^»4,^«ftt 
ifmm pf .^l^icU W Jtff^t .va}^ftbl« pwtioft : pf -QUr J WilMi 
tef^j^rjjr,,;I,l;%ir^qmllity wdll.^ot, jp my PRWPR, bp Jppg.pri^rtPd if 
tbp/iffpjRff QiMfndm^m^.d^^mtoim^Giyor&tfiTfi^^m mm^^my 

liel4;,W,c?prp4pd intp^eflfcpt; ap4 I uadprstpnd th^-t ^lx§(\ 4 ff 

i^^ecMtjian of this U(-ju(j($e4 pyoj,e^t*[ t Hpw 

s^roRg, f^ppfei^epsipup p^presapd ip various parts of hift '¥«fk* ^ |bp 

Cap^p^py, ii^ t)?ps a4vancing on the briij|c of p propipico’ iM iM modp. 
cpjl^ctipg % revpnues, to bo rccopcilpd with thp id^ep tbPt ii»Wi^» 
ar^ jn a>afp ftod doprishing condition 'I Yet t^is is the propOftitiQfll 
set Pint with, the professed object of demonstrating. He hR^ PR 

the.ppntfR^y^ t)tat whefe the rj’otwarry system has been established* the 
copptry ^ reduced to ruin j and is convinced that its intended iptrpdac- 
tiop h>tp Other parts will produce insurrection ! * 

put defective, ip its nature, and ruinous as the zumeendary settierp^Pf 
has been to tim great body of the people, it is a blessing compared with 
thp tetttporary ryotwarry system established by Sir Thomas Munrp in thf 
Madras territory, which js undoubtedly the greatest curge that ever WpS 
indicted upon a country. The former affords some degree of security to 
the zpmeendars, if they are able to pay their revenue ; the latter annir 
hjlatee thpp), By the former, the ryots evpn had some relief from hftld^ 
ing leases of the proprietors, and having the Government od^cers to app^l 
to agaip^t undue exaction of rent ; by the latter, they are exjrosed to, un** 
limited pxaction from the Government itself, which is at once landlord# 
la\y-g|ver, tax-gatherer, judge, and magistrate, to assess and extort from 
yeaj' tQ year the highest possible amount by the most rigorous system of 
coercion. “ Can w’c,” says Mr. Law, “ behold with apathy the great 
change in actual operation to set aside all the zumeendars, great and smpH, 
spread over the immense continent which the Company possesses in India> 
with a strange heedlessness of their pretensions, (I might say of their iip- 
controveitible long established lights, of their influence, so well and, often 
so woefully ascertained,) that the revenue may be collected from eacii cul- 
tivator of the soil through the agency of the Company s juvenile servants 
and their native delegates V' 

The chief feature of the ryotwarry system is not the substitution of one 
set of revenue agents for another, but that there should be no permanent 
settlement to confine the amount of taxes to be levied wdthin any fixea 
bopnda. Its baneful characteristic is, to make annual or other periodical 
assessments, by which, whenever the produce of any field increases in 4 
perceptible degree, the Company may step in and strip the cultivator of 
the fruits of his industry. We have before seen Jiow its measures reduced 
the wealthy zumeendars to beggary ; and we here see how the ryots, ivlip 
W’ere found poor, were kept from rising above their miserable condUtoh. 
Fpir, if, i^i the words of Mr. Tucker, “ the deadly hand of the tax-gkthifer 
hover ever the land, and threaten to grasp that which is hot 
y^jCailed into existence, its benumbing influence must be fatal, and the 
friaifepf the earth will be stifled in the very germ." An army of aurvtyors 
an^ as^g^rs are, from time to time, distributed oyer the emjnve, to mear 
at^d jay on.t the flelds for cultivation. Tim peasant has not avm 
of knowing, when he commences his labours fi>r the sear 
so(4jibow will he ouMOted from him at Us dose. For in that event) 
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/avomble weather and Jn<ireased indastry might iMi&ble 
mily to share in an undue degree the blessing of 
fruits of his toil. Therefore, it is only when the 'sea^n if so 
ranced that a judgment can be formed of the crop,^' that the 
last declares how much will satisfy him. We quote the wofdaoflSlr 
Thomas Munro, the great advocate and supporter of the systeih't at the 
commencement of the season, he informs us, the ryots merely receiw^ a 
sort of general or verbal assurance, that their respective rents will cohtiifhe 
the fame as last year, duly making allowance for such alteratiotts as 
may become unavoidable, from the total revenue of the village hdng 
somewhat raised or lowered by the collector.” That is, they are assured 
the rents shall continue the same, saving and excepting all such alterations 
as the collector sliall choose to make ! This, assuredly, is the express 
image of the spirit of despotism. Yet these helpless people are, he $ay6, 
“ satisfied with this promise, receive betel from him as a confirmation of 
it, and yoke their ploughs” ! In another place, he says, “ when a country 
has been surveyed, the individual supersedes both the village and district 
settlement, because it is then no longer necessary to waste time in endea* 
vouring to persuade the cultivators to accede to the assessment.” That 
is, if they are not pleased with the rent demanded for their lands, they 
may go and hang themselves if they choose. Or, as the people of Eng- 
land used to be told, if they do not like the public burdens fix^ upon this 
country, let them leave it. 

Tlieae rapacious and unmeasured exactions necessarily render the 
ryots very willing to give up their fields for others which promise to yield 
them more ; and this want of attachment to any particular Spot is 
now urged as an argument to prove that they do not consider them- 
selves to have any property in the soil. Now, we would ask, can nmn, 
struggling for mere existence, feel any local attachment to the soil, when 
all the fruits of it, except a bare subsistence, are snatched from them 
by Government before they can reach their lips ? Those who abandon 
one field in despair are not, however, allowed to select another, even on 
agreeing to pay the highest assessment, hut must take such lots as are 
prescribed to them by Government. Should they turn with dcstiondency 
from tliat soil which to them seems blasted with the curse of Cain, the 
revenue-agent pursues the fugitive wherever he goes, drags him baCk to 
his heartless toil, and, by stripes and imprisonment, compels him to sow 
in sorrow and suffering what the tax-gatherer is to reap. When, notwith- 
standing every act of coercion, some of these miserable serfs canndt pay 
the revenue demanded, the Company has still one cniel resource morfe : 


it assesses the deficiency upon his neighbours and fellow-labourers I Col^- 
sequently, a man has not only to bear his own burdens, but he is saddled 
with those of others ; by which the industrious ryot will suffer for the in- 
dolent, the frugal for the improvident! Sir Thomas Mfmro Says, 
the crops are bad, and it appears that some of the poor ryots JWnsf'haVs tjt 
remission, the loss, or a part of it, is assessed upon the landtf of 
where it can be done without any material inconvv.kien'ce'.** ' ' 
Such a qualifying clause is a mere disguise for the fbul 
the system. The limit of exaction is here, as in every oth^r Hne 
impossibility of extorting more, which is indicated by the 
inconvenience y as if it could ever be convenient for persons, 
assessed to the utmost, to pay also for their neighbours* From ati eitr^t 
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gjren at jMtp it «3>pWii!» by Sir Thomaa JW^nro’s own words; dut 
remission ox roi^enue is ever intended to be allowed if it can ^sgibly bo 
avoided; even for the most reasonable of causes^ — bad cropi; a calannty 
dep^ding on the seasons; and beyond human control. All complaints 
regarding them should be received with very great caution.’^ ^ Were an 
investigation, to be ordered’^ (says he) “ whenever a cultivator thmykt 
proper to solicit an indulgence for his loss, claims would soon become so 
numerous, that all the revenue servants in the country would not be able 
to examine one half of them Therefore it appears they are seldom to 
be examined; or listened to at all. This summary mode of getting through 
the revenue business, by turning a deaf ear to the complaints of tbe pea- 
santry, is justified by him on the following grounds Were it even 
possible to estimate .the actual loss in every year, it would not fol- 
low that it ought to be remitted ; for the same cultivators who have 
lost this year may have gained last, and as no extra assessment was 
then laid upon their profit, no remission can now be fairly claimed for 
their loss.’^ What “ extra assessment” can be laid upon a country con- 
tinually taxed by periodical valuations to the uttermost extent of its ca- 

e to pay? Whatever may have been the crop,” continues Sir 

as Munro, should it be even less than the seed, the peasantry 

should be always 7nade to pay their full rent if they can; because 
good or bad seasons being supposed to bo equal in the long run> 
the loss would be merely temporary, and the making of it good is only 
applying to the deficiency of a year of scarcity the funds which have 
arisen from one of abundance.” This reasoning, observes Mr. Law, 
would be equitable “if there were not an annual settlement, to obtain 
annual increases of revenue, and to leave the ryot as little as possible 
from every year’s crop.” To expect them still to amass wealth and pay 
revenue, when they have no crop at all, or “ less than the seed,” is like 
the Egyptians compelling their Hebrew bondsmen to make bricks without 
straw% The children of Israel, we are told, on receiving this cruel man- 
date, spread themselves over tlie whole land to gather stubble. From & 
similar source, it would appear, the Company’s slaves in the East are ex- 
pected to pick up a scanty subsistence, and also to fill its exchequer 
years of barrenness. 

It is superfluous to say that such a grinding system cannot be carried 
on without rigorous coercion. We have already seen how the peasant ia 
kept at the plough-tail by the dread of the dungeon and the lash, Yet 
even this would be insufficient, were precautions not taken to prevent him 
from absconding with the produce; therefore the Government cannot safely 
postpone its assessment till the crops be- gathered in, when it might be 
able to share with him his last grain. “ Because,” says Sir Thomas, 
(p. 32) “ while the ryot remains in this state of uncertainty, he sometimes 
suspectSf without cause, that, his rent will be raised higher than is ac- 
tually intended. He perceives that his grain will not be equal to the 
demahOj gainst him, and he sells it in a hurry at a low price, and ab- 
sconds with the produce,” Therefore the assessment must be made, if 
possibly, while the crop is yet on the ground ; but it appears that the 
ryotis smnetimes called upon to pay the first instalment ofre venue before 
he is made, acquainted with the amount to be demanded of him for the 
sea^D, Mr. tnw observes, p. 36 ; — 

When the ryot has to pay his kist (instalment) before be cuts his crop, must 
Oriental lieraUI; Voh 6, K 
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he not borrdw money at moat usurious interest? aSid will not the 

ment his interest, for running the risked the ryot beinjgrnitted by!Oovetn®fliOftt\ 

officers? . > 

It must appear extraordinary to an English farmer, that a goveimmor^t j^q^er 
is ^6Vo with fnU power on his land and to fix an assessment, aS’ liowm,' 
atJcormng fo his own valuation. Who but a Hindoo would cOjhtnericb cultiva- 
tion with such uncertainty ? he has no alternative but to cultivate OV itaitV. 
Mr^Munro says * that the ryot sometimes suspects, without eauffp ihdt Aiererrtt 
wdl be raised higher than is actually intended* Does he mean by this that the 
i^ot in general suspects rightly, and is only sometimes agreeably deceived ? 
Xf he does so, I agree with him; for, as it is usual to make russudy, jmuwaa, 
0 ? annual increases upon supposed improved cultivation, the ryot, by a WQ?;^ 
experience in general, apprehends too truly some enhancement of rent, j^nd 
when a collector or tehsildar does not augment his demand on the revenue of 
last year, it is a blessing unexpected and unusual. In my ‘ Rising Resdottes * 

I have shown that a crop having been valued when almost ripe at above its 

f )j[Obable produce, Uie ryot has refused to reap it at the assessment, and has 
eft it to rot on the ground, and stole in the night what he could for his own 
subsistence. There are two crops in the year, the kbureef and nibbee ; in thu 
latter crop is included cmium, sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c.; the rate perbega on 
sugar, in Renares and Reiigal, h now, I perceive, about three rupees pcrbeg^* 
(the third of an acre) ; I have known four times this sum demanded, and what 
could the poor ryot do — to irresistible power he must yield. Mr, 
justly observes, that ‘ there is often more mischief done in one year of over- 
assessment than can be remedied by seven of moderation.’ 

Mr. Munro, in page 101, says, that < though the first year his ryotwarry 
settlement will only give an increase of 8,557 pagodas ; that in ten 3 rears, on 
die rents paid to Government, of 10,024,050 pagodas, there will be an increase 
of about 3,000,000 pagodas.’ Must not these increases ruin the country? Is 
it not this constant avarice of increase which creates apprehensions an4 .un- 
certainty, the bane of all improvement? Mr. Munro, in the above-mentioned 
paragraph, says, < the highness of the land-rent is in this country the chief 
obstacle to the increase of population ; a remission of rent ifi favour of a few 
xcmindars or mootahdars, would be no remedy for the evil, but a remission to 
the ryots, by enabling them to extend their cultivation and augment tlie pro* 
duce of food for their families, would, in a great measure, do it away.’ 

This cruel system could not possibly be carried on without a bust 
revenue agents, armed with despotic powers, to coerce the miserable 
peasantry. Therefore the zillah courts, or judicial tribunals, have been 
abolished, and the collectors and tehsildars made, at the same tlftie, 
magistrates and police officers. So that when the cultivators sUflFer 
extortion, they must implore redress and protection of the ve^ opp(elWr8 
themselves ! The character given of the Native officers employed,^ ^ill 
convey some idea of the manner in which they are likely to ekerciSe this 
dreadful authority. Sir Thomas Munro himself describes these 
coadjutors of his system as follows : — 

A very large proportion of the talliars are themselves thieves ; all th'e^ ka- 
^llgArs are themselves robbers exempting them, and many of fKeni ate mdr- 
'delpers ; and, though they are now afraid to act openly, there iS no dotftttllhlt 
.many of them still secretly follow their former practices. 
and cumums also harbour thieves ; so that' no traveller can pen 
, ceded districts without being robbed^ who does not emp^r 
servants, or those of the village, to watch at night; 

js veiY often ineffectual. Many offenders are ta^en,.!()ut great numlkii|w9H^ 
fbr connivance must be expected among the kawiflrai^ 
«Koilt«theiawlm tbieves; gnd the inbaUtuSs 
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infocautiont &otn (l^q feai; utm$imt'm^ »ihkk msfoKmsrly vtry. ernmoni »i)d 
j, 0 Bjeti?ftqa hap[)«ns oa o«paaiofls.H , ^ i - , , , ,. 

Such are the agentq let lopse^ l^y the Company s government to ovdr- 
sprea4 the country, fronji ye^r to year, like a flight of vultures, arured 
with dpuWe powers, to tear and devour and blast the hopes of the 
hu^aodman. The evidence of Sir Thomas Munro himself, may again 
be cited (Tucker, p. 127), where he says, “ that of a hundred prin)ifipdl 
diinsion and district servants known to him, all had been proved guilty 
of peculation, with the exception of live or six." — A truly small per^ 
centage of honesty, or perhaps roguery undetected. As an example o^ 
their proceedings, we further quote one of his remarks, with Mr. Law’s 
just commentary, as to the degrading, demoralizing, tendency of the 
system 

* Perha[>s there is no curnumf who In any one year ever gives a perfectly 
true statement of the cultivation of lus village, and it is only the fear of reraovalf 
or suspension that can make him give such accounts as are tolerably accurate.^ 
Here let me ask whether a vassal has any mode to defend himself from oppres-* 
sion, but decefitioii ? Cunning only can counteract superior force. \Vliy were 
modern Greeks proverbially fraudful, but because they could only employ 
Subterfuges to avoid tyranny. In p. 712, there is an account of one agenrs 
enihezzlemeriLs in C’oimbatorc, amountiiuj to 2,014,010 pagoda.s ; as the! 
('ompany's collector was sick, and died. Tlie exactions were .so excessive, 
tlial they occ.asioned a commission to inquire into them. Tlte commis.sionera 
were Mr. T. Munro, and Mr. J. Sullivan ; their report occupies from p. 708 
to n. 754. Tliey state, ‘ on the whole, the country is in a worse state than it was 
eight years ago, but the decay of the resources is not so great, nor such us a 
few years of attention may not restore.’ 

The reader ought to consider, that under a despotic Government, like 
that of which we are speaking, perhaps only one case of extortion out of 
a thousand ever becomes known, and that even then the oppressor 
often escapes punishment ; but the chance of the injured obtaining re- 
dress is infinitely smaller than either. Sir Thomas Munro adds,— 

Were it not for llie pressure of the hind-rent, population ought to advance 
more rapidly in India tlian in America, because the climate is more favourable, 
and liecause there are everywhere large tracts of good land uncultivated, which 
may be ploughed at once without the labour and expense of clearing away 
forests. As there are above 3,000,000 of aci e.s of this description in the ceded 
districts, it cannot be doubted that a very considerable addition will be made 
in twenty or twenty-five yeai'.s to the population, and uUo lu the land-rent j 
beyond the highest estimate which has been made of it. 

Here (sgys Mr. I-iw) is the buiUien of the song, which causes postponement 
hf security land-tax exactions, which keeps the people hopeless and dis- 
tressed, and prevents attachment to the Britisli rule. 

The testimony of Mr. Thackeray, whose name is considered to carry 
with-, 4 weight, U a strong and unqualified couderanatiou of the 

^ u^auy years of peace and plenty," says he, “ it is 
lamentabfa toiflnd the revenue less secure— the people less respectable, 
and perfakw if sail) teliigent— the servants less to be depended on, and 
ptivate rights not more certain and secure, than when the province first 
fca^ t^'e^The'Oon^iiy’s goVerrtmern 

, V ^ regjret that Qur space me- 

W a,%qx^aqts, to s^v 

R 2 
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mprf tjie omnipn ept€i;t,ame4.pf^hi6 gys^ 

ip^ix^du^lg. 'Ilie following is £rom 'p^ Xin. r"r, > 


b'l,.! /,LW VJuI’ 


The Board of Revenue at Fort St^GeorgS mwi up the '<iharawr.tJ®lxii^l 
fly stem in the following very forcible, I angoage;-T« 

, f Igriorant of the true resource* of the newlyi-acqpired countiiiejiS>ltf 
precise nature of their landed tenures^ we find a sm^hlxind/ofiiforeignxfMMlri, 
qnerotfl no sooner obtaining possession of a vast extent of territotVo peopl^by 
various nations, differing from each other in language, customs atw habit»>i]tJjan 
they attempt what would be deemed a Herculean task, or rather a viijionwy 
project, even in the most civilized countries of Europe, of which every steiistical 
information is possessed, and of which the Government are one with the people, 
viz, to fix a land-rent, not on each province, district, or country j toot oto each 
estate or farm; but on ever^ separate field in their dominions. Ito pursuit 
of this supposed improvement, we find tliem unintentionally dissolving the 
aticient ties, the “ ancient usages,” which united the republic of ea^h Hmaoo 
viflage, and by a kind of Agrarian law, newly Assessing and parcelling biit the 
lands which, from time immemorial, had belonged to the village community 
collectively; not only among the individual members of the privileged dtder, 
(the Meerassidars and Cadeems,) but even among the inferior tenantry,. (the 
Pycarries): we observe them ignorantly denying, and, by their denial, abpbsh- 
itig, pj'ivtite i)ropertp in the land; resuming what belonged to a pii\>liC; 

(tne grama manluin,) and conferring, in lieu of it, a stipend in money oii one 
individual; professing to limit their demand on each field, and, in faetj^hy 
establishing tor such limit an unattainable maximum, asfesshff ifie 7yt)l at'dii^ 
f/^/iurt/ and, like the Mnssulmnn government which preceded them, binding 
the ryot by three to the plough, compelling him to till land acknowted^d to 
be over*assessed, dragging him back to it if he absconded, deferring their 


demand upon him until lus crop came to maturity, then taking from him all 
that could be obtained, and leaving to him nothing but his bullocks apf} his 
seed-gfain ; nay, perhaps, obliged to supply him even with tJiese, in ordpr to 
renew his melancuoly task of cultivating, not for himself but for themj 


Sir Henry Strachoy’s opinion of conferring the power of judgOi und 
Hiagistrate on the collectors of revenue, under this system, is m follows^ 
p. 151:— 

‘ If the ryotwar ” plan can be carried on successfully after the establishment 
of the judicial authorities; if rules can be framed, under which the ryotwar 
collector shall act as manager only of an estate, and the judge shall have the 
usual power of redressing grievances, then I shall not condemn the, plan ; 

I protest against the ryotwar collector having any judicial power whatever. ;As 
manager of an estate only he ought to be considered ; consequently, we must 
be jealous of hisiiower, lest he should pervert it to purposes of extpriihn. 
Every manager oi an estate has, in India, a natural inclination or teiidency 
towards extortion. If any man, whose business it is to collect rent from tlie 
lyots, shall persuade himelf that, while so occupied, he is the fittest personiiq 
the world to defend these ryots from the oppressions which he and hifl dj^pKnn 
dents commit, that his occupation supersedes the necessity of all control, diftt 
person, in my opinion, most grossly eris.’ 


Sty Thomas Munro having, by his system, taken away 
all stimulus to industry arising from self-interest, we are 
fo find him, at p. 167, proposing to substitute force in 
trialcirig^ botTiptilsory cultivation his grand principle of imptoovementyn Hm 
says, in regard to the ceded districts under his peculiar 
that since 1811 — - ' i • ; > . 1/ .''111*!? * 

< The proportions of some of the more valuable articles, as indigo andifltof^ 
have greatly augmented; Indigo to th^ value ctf «taV. pagodas 1,0 
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diify in 12i?; atid'ii is Sip^sjeid^ tliit iQarnaiic, j^FWfiicfi )do 

duty was paid, was equal to 'siar pd^bdas 20,6661 ''Thb quantity 46iud haVls 
beeu^arly doubled In 1210, had dot the crops been destroyed by the drought. 
Tiie coarse sugar, or jaggery, manufactured m 1216, was double the quantity 
of ahy preceding year. Tlie increase of these articles is occasioned- by ' the 
addition ofan'exlraknd-rent, amounting io twice or three tiines the ordtwtry 
rater tp'wdwch all land employed in their culture was subjected; and thus 
increase is likely to fp on progressively, as the demand for them is great* 
Cotton, one of the chief products of the Ceded Districts," has not increased 
in a similar degree, because the demand for it is not greater than usual^^and 
because from its being a common article of cultivation, and never haring paid 
more than the ordinary laitd-rent, it has obtained no advantage from the equa- 
lization of rent by the survey. 

Th? language, as Mr. Tucker observes, is somewhat ambiguous, which 
w e attribute to a feeling of shame in being obliged to avow that 
people had been compelled to produce a greater quantity of certain 
articles by double or triple exactions of rent, and that where the scourge 
of the tax-gatherer was relaxed, production also declined ; an 
imitation of the West India system of negro-driving, which the Company 
is evidently doing every thing it can to introduce into its territories iu the 
East 

Having censured Sir T. Munro’s plans, we think it but just to observe, 
that it is only the mode of collection, not the amount demanded, for 
which he is answerable ; and it w'as probably the latter which drove hina 
to devise the former. Feeling, like others, that the assessment was 
heavier than tho couiitry could bear, he recommended, in one instance, 
a general reduction of twenty -five per cent,, but the Company could not 
remit a fraction ! The revenue exacted, Mr. Tucker would persuade us, 
(p. 135,) is only one-third of the gross produce ; but Mr. Law, quoting 
the authority of the Madras Revenue Board, shows it to be 55 per cent, 
of the gross produce. The extra assessment is also statcnl, in Mr. Tucker's 
work, in one place, (p. 122,) at 10 per cent, and no more; at another, 
(p. 133,) on tiie same authority, that of Sir Thomas Munro, at 10 or 12 
per cent., making in all an assessment of 65 or 67 per cent, on the gross 
produce; exceeding, by seven per cent., the rapacity of the detestable 
Mohammedan tyrants, from whom w’e glory in having delivered India ! ‘ 

In concluding our remarks on Mr. Law and Mr. Tucker, (who, as 
old servants of the Company, and w'ell experienced in its affairs, seem to 
have but one opinion on this point, that our existence in India hangs by 
,a thread, unless some means be adopted to give internal solidity to our 
political system,) we shall only add, that this can be done but in one way 
and in no other: namely, by Coloxi^jation. Englishmen settled in 
India, and introducing an improved agriculture, would form a natural 

> Alaay wrAteiS on India extol this inode of racing the land-tax by a perma- 
nent ststtlemeut, as humane and generous. Contrasted with the systems pf 
taiaddiV adopted by the Company in other parts of iiidia, this one is really felt 
by themselves, who are subject to it, to bo, by comparison, a special 

bfefesin^.i filut that the English reader may conceive the positive baypin?® 
hjiu s^upppse that all the lauded proprietors in England were* 
compelled to pay ah income-tax ot ninety per cent, oh the whole rents of th6i^ 
estates, and that these were brought immediately to the hammer whenever 

revenue failed to be regularly wid into the exobequeg,— • 
w>Ti]il^,t)Mutb4ve-d.tnrorid« of the leader mercies the East jindia 
Governmeut. 
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aristocracy of wealth, intelligence, and moral influence, supporting the 
Government to which^they arer$p stf^UjgJy superior mental 

ener^, controlling the people, llie zumeendars, we have seen, can- 
not ioraith&t aristocracy, and have, on the contraryv 
the vety measures by which it was proposed to raise them. In* giving 
out vbide for a permanent settlement, theteforfe, it is ilOt in favour (rflh^e 
factitious proprietors, but the natural and rightful owners of the’ feofl, by 
whose labour it is rendered fruitful. The assessment should be at opce 
moderate and fixed, that every man may be stimulated to indtodt^ by 
seeing the fruits pf his toil secured to him, so that he tntiy eit abWh 

under his vine and under his fig-tree with none to make hlifl' «if AW.*’ 
If the zumeendars still existing cannot be employed as d^?stahfe* io 
the revenue collectors, they may have suitable provisions of land issifeKe^ 
to them. The Company, instead of grasping yearly with irbn hand 
every stalk of corn as it springs up, ought to be satisfied With th^ siirc 
prospect of being always able to share sufficiently in the grOwing wealth 
of its subjects, by taxes on luxuries which they would then wml afford 
to piay,. With this, any other civilized Government Would be content, 
.except the East India Company, which, notwithstanding its salt and 
opium monopolies, the first operating as a tax unlimited in amount, is 
still craving and insatiable. 

It is sickening to contemplate the means to which it has resorted for 
extorting the greatest possible tribute from its Indian subjects. There 
does not exist in Russia or in Turkey, or in any country on earth wffiere 
despotism is supposed most to flourish, an engine of taxation so grinding, 
so oppressive, so atrociou.sly cruel as the ryotwarry system ; which, if 
it be suffered to exist, will entail upon this country the deepest disgrace. 
When England reproaches other nations with the infamy of their slave 
trade, they will scornfully retort upon us, that we should reserve our 
humanity for our millions of Asiatic subjects whom we are hourly com- 
pelling to labour and to suffer under the unrelenting and unremitting 
lash of the tax-gatherer. 


TO E— . 

Dear Girl, the years that hear away 
()\ir )outh, and turn our locks to grey, 
Which, by and by, will wrinkles bring 
To shroud the promise of thy spring, 

And pul the little loves to flight 
Tliat wanton now in full delight 
Witliin thy dimpled cheek and smile, 

And meditate the playful wile : 

Ihcse years, how^e’er, from me and thee, 
Tlipy cannot bear the memory 
Of love away, they cannot steal 
The joys the past has set his seal 
And image on ; — thou still wilt be 
Tlie polar-star of life to me 
Through } outh aud age, unchanging yet, 
Whatever other lights may set ; 

And could these lines pieserve fhy name, 
Tliou shouldst not want thy share of fame ! 



tliB oreriAftAcr^ 

I Efficiently ro'at^el tbkt thii part kno#ledg«y toucbiuji^ thtetkiHetfal 
chBitkcteri of OKtiiren and dispOsitioBSi should be oihittE both in iMoralky etid 

e diey ; eonsidering it is of so great ministry and suppeditatiou to tbem 
oRp UacoN. 

In ^rery purftuijt ifito which a man can be led by hU necessities ot pks- 
sions, his inean^ of success will be proportioned exactly to his kdoWled^ 
of character. Not but that there are instances daily occurring of men 
who acquire power or wealth by mere accident, without their having any. 
pretensioBs to ihis knowledge. But as no man can rationally calculate updn 
having his wishes fulfilled in such a god-send manner, and as no wise or 
great man would wish it, knowledge of character, the only instrument of 
success upon which we can rely, appears to deserve cultivation. Meh of 
the world, in whatever kind of affairs or business they may be engag^, 
from the management of a shop or counting-house, up to the direction of 
a government, stand eminently in need of this knowledge ; and the fbw 
adventurers who raise themselves to distinction and rank in the state, will 
be found upou inquiry to have ow^ed their advancement entirely to it. It is, , 
therefore, the grand inoyen de ‘parvenir. 'I'liis being the case, it seems 
very astonishing that so little has been done to facilitate the acquiring 
ami perfecting of this science, which holds the golden keys of fortune 
and power, and affords a still greater benefit, the means of living serenely 
and independently without either. 

By studying the virtues and defects of others, a prudent man wdll be 
induced to reflect iqwn his own character; for he will perceive that the 
effect produced upon mankind by Ids exertions must inevitably correspond 
to their fitness no less than to their energy. As few, however, can be 
found possessed of sidBcient courage to dissect and acknowdedge to 
themselves their own weaknesses, for we all love to believe ourselves per- 
fect, the knowledge of character is seldom acquired, and may in fact be 
looked upon, almost exclusively, as the science of great men. It may 
seem strange, since men, the elements of this knowledge, are perpetually 
in the presence of each other, that notwithstanding it should be so little 
common. But there are many impediments. For men, to whom study 
IS habitual, choose most commonly a retired life, and speculate upon hu- 
manity from too great a distance ; thus they never acquire even the ele- 
ments, and their reasoning on this subject, for the most part, is cold and 
common-place. Men of business, on the other hand, have their faculties 
stunned by approaching the great machine of life too near ; they indeed 
•step into it, and are hurried along so rapidly that they have no time for ob- 
servation. Subtile and acute rcasoners, who unite experience with ta- 
lent, frequently err, nevertheless, through their attempting to explain all 
human actions by one simple principle. Numbers decide inaccurately 
through an over- weening confidence in their capacity to judge at first 
sight; many through a habit of judging of others by themselves. These 
masons of failure belong to the observers ; there are others in the com- 
plexion and nature of the study. For rtien of evil disj^sitlons are most 
careful to throw a veil ever their natures, knowing that it is for every 
body’s interest they should be discovered, but for their ow^n that they 
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On the K^towlcdgd of Oliarncier. 

(loijfieialed. Kven the weak asd trifling eaderti aU ihfeir eiwrriei te 

<le;lkt8 of their cliaracter, con»e pcejJareid to ^xhibittheBS^ 
iif.qempauy, and pick their phrases and pitjm<x;theirfaction»ivith all the 

? r^wey possess. In business, men view each other Kvith-njiUfulal distrust 
^j/jfhAir pipasnres, they feel or affect a rccklesandss and magnanimity that 
ibxf^J-no jp^rt of their character. Some are close in their dealings atid 
pfo4iga(in their pleasures; others the reverse; and atanjrappeattom 
conihrmhly to no rule whatever. 

It is in the nature of the study that one man can have but limited ob- 
servation of another; that tlie tide of business and Conversation' shduld 
ciury a man out of his drift, and make him a spectacle rather than a 
smctator. Therefore no one can properly be said to study the characters 
or men who mingles sincerely in their pleasures, or partakes in any great 
degree of their solicitudes, or is immersed in affairs, or attaches great 
value to pjcseiit matters ; for in all these predicaments he will want that 
coolness and self-j)osse8sion which are necessary to study of every kind.— 
To understand a man s character, it is necessary to obsert^e Very fre- 
quently the conflict between his passions and his intellect, and to calcu- 
late on which side victory most generally declares itself ; for his nature is 
a thousand-sided figure, which cannot be viewed completely from any 
one position, but must be contemplated on every side, by the lamp of oc- 
casion,* if we would comprehend it thoroughly, Horace speajes with 
epmmendation of kings — 

who ne\or those a fiicml 

Till with full bowls they had inimasked liis soul, 

And seen the bottom ot his deepest thoughts. 

But much dependence cannot be placed upon what is wrung out of 
a man under the influence of wine, which does not so much unveil 
as it disarranges our ideas; and, therefore, whoever contemplates the 
character friiin the combination of ideas produced by intoxication, views 
man in a false light. Violent anger has nearly tlio same effect as wine : 
and surely no man would choose tills mood under which to judge of 
others. Vollaiie is said to have remarked, that no man is a hero to lus 
valet. Tliere is more wit than trutli in the observation, unless the valet be a 
dolt. Whoever is possessed of leal greatness, and is not a hero by com- 
plaisance, will lose nothing by being contemplated in the relations and 
accidents of domestic life ; but, on the contrary, Avill gain u]>on the ima- 
gination by allowing the observer many casual glimpses into the heart 
when it is under the influence of the most ennobling aflections. It is a 
\mlgar error to consider a man humiliated by being contemplated under 
pain, or sickness, or any grievous calamity, or even in the exercise of the 
meanest function of our nature ; for they who think, know before-hand, 
that the latter must be perfoiined ; and in the former, there is alw^ays too 
much of the terrible or the solemn to allow of the existence of contempt, 
ft is only when a man gives w'ay under pains, wliich include no icka of 
danger, that he appears weak : a secret sentiment that they are iubjoet 
to ^be like poittingencies will keep up, in seiious disorders, the respect iof 
the by-st^nders. But although the character he much under tbe eyi^'of 
dopiestics, it may he doubted that “ verior fama e domesUcis,iemaoatf’ 
Belat^ons^ gnd persons who live together, unless they be very extrawtdi- 
nary people, havp very seldom any enlarged knowledge of eac^. other’s 
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ciiAFfioter* i l^beyr rather ^instinctitcly^^o^^^ Hliatt 
aiTK^h^ I and pursue the tfirefid of each other’s affections’ arid 
^ blind matv finds his way through streets to ^which he hhs beeri‘-ii,'tbu^- 
tomed. They who live in London are much less observing than stridgdfa 
of its beauties and peculiarities ; the greatest things in it have brieWsUfi- 
dued by familiarity to common-place in their imaginations ; ‘aad, 'thet‘e^ 
fi>re, their ideas of those things are very incorrect. In this Why; Vokiirc’h 
hero might appear little in the eyes of his valet— but the defect Wou^ be 
in the valet’s eyes. ^ ‘ 

Cupid was painted blind by the ancients, to signify that the affection’s 
prevent the sight, not so much from perceiving outward as inWard 
defects. They even obscure perfections and beauties of character, that 
are not their immediate object, or whose existence might be a bar to their 
progress or continuance. A man, conscious of many glaring defects in 
his own mind or person, would dissemble to himself his mistress’s dis- 
cernment and good sense, because, to dwell on them, would be to view 
the unpleasant side of his prospects, w hich a man in love is seldom apt to 
do. This, secundum majus et minuSy may be said of all persons Who 
live affectionately together ; and, therefore, a man’s family are not tho 
best judges of his character. 

Nor can any correct judgment of the character be formed from conver- 
sation; for men of strong passions are commonly too much interested, 
men of weak, too little, to be known by what they say. Plutarch relates 
of Brutus, as a proof of his sagacity, that he proposed to some of his 
fiienda the question of tyrannicide in the abstract; and by tlie manner 
ijn\bioh they reasoned concerning it, decided whether or not he sliould 
associate them in his enteiprise against Cmsar. It was hazarding much, if 
ho trusted to their mere approval oi condemnation ; for although one might 
decide for excluding from such an undertaking a man who should con- 
demn it in the abstract, he ought not, perhaps, conversely, to admit any 
one who might approve of it ; for the action might appear so noble and so 
virtuous to the imagination, while merely contemplating the abstract pro- 
position, that a mail could do no otherwise than admire it, but his energy 
might fail in action. For to know how a man will act, it is not enough 
to obsen'c how he can reason. Brutus, however, knew in many other 
ways the men he had to deal with. 

But even actions themselves bespeak not the character infallibly. Our 
natures are often so curlied and constrained by circumstances, and im- 
pelled by the general habits of the times, that w’c seldom appear to ho 
what we are. Indeed it may almost be said, that the character a man 
gains by his actions in society is never his real character; for what ho 
does, flow’s from the fashions of the age, from his position, from the influ- 
ence of others, and is no manner of rule by w’liich to judge how he w’ould 
cxmduct himself the next moment, v’ere he removed to a new scene. It 
is well know n that men sometimes feel appetites and inclinations in their 
souls W'hich they dread to contemplate, and endeavour to conceal from 
themselves ; these are rays of their original character breaking up through 
tlte forms and habits acquired amongst others. There are those, alsp, 
who experience impatient longings for perfection, who question daily 
their compliance with the maxims of the world, and are never satisfied 
with tlte fashionable standard of virtue. These are they whom tffsar 
denominated “ men of impracticable consciences;” iworis who seldom 
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who aw Xiot touyht <ifUv in aockity^^ho jf^ 

Uie aitnpdioilj of nature. The exist^ce of aueh mon in no/ chimam ^ 
canjtipoB' Ycry philoeophical grounds bo accounted for* IsaagtnaUon w 
tbngesateffiicient cause. 

Mjfiit pec^ of this cast are rarely the persons to understand thb cha- 
raCWts of others. They wear a severe, ©Serving look* which discloses 
the drift of their meditations. Now, whoever would study the charac* 
ters of those with whom he lives or converses, must keep up the appear- 
ance of a kind of recklessness and abandon, for the mind closes itself up 
the senfejtive-plaut, at the least sensible touch of observation, and w5U 
not be afterwards drawn out. Men have been seen in the middle of a db* 
Dowry of themselves, to be stopj>ed short by a look, which brought them 
to themselves, and traced before them in an instant the danger of their 
position and the methods of escape. A keen observer, indeed, toay 
always adjust the temperature of his discourse by the faces of his audi-^ 
tors, which are saddened or brightened, like the tace of the sea in April, 
as more^or less of the sunshine of rhetoric breaks forth upon them. 

Men who are placed in conspicuous situations are supposed to be w^l 
known ^ because any one may soon learn the general opinion concerning 
them, which is thought to be an exact picture of their characters; but 
very few, even of such men, are ever known to the world. Still less are 
thoM understood whose birth and manners throw a rough covering over 
their souls, and, like the Grecian Hei-mae, which were rude and shapeless 
without, but contained within the statues of the gods themstdves, conceal 
the beauty of their intellect. There is nothing, in truth, thnt bespeaks 
so much sagacity as to be able to delect genius ni the obscurity of small 
beginnings, while the intellectual dawm is struggling, as it were, through 
the clouds, and revealing, by almost imperceptible rays, the brightness 
that is approaching. It is nevertheless very politic to mark tlie first signs 
of power in intellect, as well as in other forms ; for genius, like beauty, 
treasures up the remembrance of insult and neglect, 

Manet alta menle repostum, 

and very often has much better means of revenge. It is a fine court- 
maxim, that, even in disgrace, those who are in the high-road to power 
ought to he respected ; for, as a great author observes, many that are 
despised are destined by providence to arrive at eminence and fortune ; 
and then, confusion to those who have treated them contemptuously ! 
What renders it dilficult for ordinary luiiida to discover a great man 
before he has, like a tiee, put forth his blossoms, is the manner, various 
and dissimilar, in which such persons evolve their powers. For as in 
nature the finest days are sometimes in the morning overclouded and 
dark, so the development of genius follow's no rule, but is hastened or 
retarded by position and circumstance. But to a keen eye there always 
appear, oven in the first obscurity of extraordinary men, certain internal 
commotions and throes, denoting some magna vis a?iimi at work withiif. 
These should rouse inquiry in the minds of whoever they may concei^n ; 
for besides the reputation for wisdom and foresight which a j^roon 
acquires by announcing the future appearance of any thing ©xtraordinaTy, 
there is to be taken into the account the gratitude of genius, warm and ’ 
lusting, iii proportion to the excellence of the principle. 

Many persons overlook a great character, because they ob^ve it 
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glow field of ^ont^ftt^on but thej^ fehonW vOflUct^ttluiblii 

who baa wifreiA in his shop cau ea^ly dis^jbse them foa-satey^ihlU th# 
meiich^int-whid has* fiufftO^oua stores requires time and labour te prepam 
himself for business. There is, as Lord Bacon observeSv a /bhgrtm^iry; 
as well' as ^ which demands scope and cotnpaas^tp evolve 

itself;^ There is a connexion and continuity in its ehergies tt'hfeh-'Uttktit 
to a distant conclusion ; but 

Jam turn lenditque, fovetquc. 

Flowers and fruits, nature produces abundantly and rapkUy 'Upon her 
bosom, but she ripens gold and diamonds, and all her most dorahlei^ifU^ 
in her obscurest womb. The maturing of men s minds bear&a ftrong 
analogy to these different processe.s : the liglit and trifling ar© geneimted 
readily in the lap of fortune; but no one knows of the existonce of.ihe 
jxjwerful and solid intellect till it comes out fully armed, like Mioeiira^ 
bora the head of Jupiter. 

The generality, however, are no^ gainers by this proceeding ; for kiMWir 
ledge of character, as has been said before, is the grand moyen. de part 
vcnir^ the mighty engine by which fortune lifts men up to the high 
places of this world. 8ome acquire it by ex)H^rIcnce, and, acting upouit^ 
rise frequently to eminence without reflecting profoundly on Ute causes 
of their elevation. But tlie causes are really obvious : they are nothing 
but suppleness and the art of pleasing. And because this art luis not 
even yet been very accurately described, we shall explain what is her© 
meant by the art of plvaung. From original conformation, or from 
accident, every man has in his nnnd an aptitude to receive delight 
from certain trains of ideas rather than others ; whoever is intimately 
ac(piaint.ed with any one will (piickly discover these trains, and, if 
he think it worth bis while, will make himself beloved, by artfully ma- 
naging to connect himself with their a})pearance. By pursuing this 
C(n]ise for any length of time, liis presence will become associated 
in the iniiul of the other with the most agreeable ideas, and serve, 
in some sort, as a mirror to icflect back upon his fancy its most 
delightful in)age.s. Through the same kind of policy, light and amu.sing 
writers preserve their ground with the public : they know that mankind 
are more solicitous for pleasuie than for knowledge ; that a delightful 
sensation will at any time outweigh a sublime idea ; and tliat to describe 
wliat every body feels is flattering every body, by apjjearing to give to 
his tran.sient delights a permanence and stability w hich he had not looked 
for. Men perpetually individualize, if that will express our meaning,, 
the universal feelings of our nature; they think those thijigs peculiar to 
themselves which are common to the species ; and a writer that describes 
with tolerable accuracy his owm sensation.s, pleasurable or painful, will 
describe those of the whole race, and appear to have looked into every 
body’s bosom. Upon how many authors has love bestowed immortality I 
And yet what discovery has ever been made, — what new idea added to our 
old notions of love ? The writers in question first felt, and then reflected 
upon their feelings ; the circumstances attending them were fresh upon 
the memory ; the subsidiog passion, in its departure, had deposited a vo-. 
luptuous sediment upod aU the faculties, and while tliis was fermenting^ 
the mind gave vent to its rich terrestrial ideas, with all the bloom pf jove 
diff used over them. As the passion and it.s reminiscences are common, 
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trji^i/jpsoription;^ of th^ find an easy w^y to tlie 
tere^d,> tjids defiance to criticism. The epd of yur Wfig ^ 
apa^^bifS^ works producing pleasure, its strongest, ingredient, a^a tpppgblt. 
to,pi;diniotQ very sensibly the main design, and, it must be owM^i^.Ppt 
wi^ti^out ,lome show of reason. But to return to the art of iraacbing.h)ftppj^ 
by pl.pasing an individual : there are no undertakings, the perfQ^nxanfp 
of. Wjl^lch does not include at least as much labour as pleasure. Of 
gi;ent Jinen, of rather, men of foitunc and power, desire to have a^ 
of thp credit, and as little of the dilficulty, as possible ; in all such euterT 
ptisQS the protege will consent, with an eye to futurity, to let his portion 
be njfl-dp , up of the greater number of unpleasant, and of the smajlcr 
nnmber of , agreeable sensations; in other words, he will do a great deai 
foT yni;y little reward. Here, then, he suffers the great man’s paina bj 
proxy, and in so doing, enables himself by habit to suffer more, while his 
patron grows enervate, and consequently more in need of him every day. 
By degrees the protege feels his own weight, and begins to presume upon 
bis; Hsefuiness ; and the patron, on tlie other hand, knowing very well 
that he stands in need of his co-operation, becomes inclined to part with 
a laiger portion of the instruments of pleasure in order to preserve the 
reniaindpr, now depending, in a great measure, upon his underling. It is. 
in thw way that fortune is acquired by the kuowdedge of character. 

But, undoubtedly, there is a more dignified way of arriving at worldly 
greatness ))y the application of this knowledge. Whoever takes a long 
survey of his course of life, will immediately perceive, that towards^ 
whatever aim he directs his footsteps, his path is not through absoluto 
solitude ; moving in his way, there will be many rivals, many enemies, 
m?Lny inert hindrances, few co-operators, and of these he cannot mis- 
understand one without danger. Even his knowledge is a weapon that^ 
wqll stand him in no stead if it he not closely hidden ; the reputation of 
it W’ould earry such a terror into men’s minds, that they would never 
a.ssociate with him ; for who could bear to be the companion of him, who 


— almost like the (.iods, 

Could even his thoughts unveil iii tlu'ir dumb cradles? 


Btitj-w’dl dissembled and sharpened by experience, the knowledge of 
character is a sure help to success; and is the more honestly and cheer- 
fully used, as no man is huit by it, each being managed according to his 
nature, and only made to promote, hlindly and without detriment to 
luTu'self, the deeper designs of another. The vm inertifv of human natin^e, 
wliich we denominate indolence, is a thing upon which all calculate iu 
making an estimate of their associates ; but it require.^ a nice discernment 
to perc^dve from what quarter precisely we are to e.xpect C9-operati(^n^ 
and from what resistance. ^ ^ 

. In order to present a kind of frame to experience upon which 
Bpr^^i out the various textures of humanity occurring in its wayj, ,ph^(o^(p- 
pby^ has divided men into classes, — into the magnanimous, thn poot’r 
smfitell, the phlegmatic, the irascible, the proud, the meek, &c. 

Biqc^ i^ niust always depend rqxin the observer to refer iqdlv^di^al^ 
theiji; the whole utility of this division consists^ ijn tjip 

enumeration of the signs of the classes. For wh^t will it avail one to 
know^ that a proud man will be aa ill co-operator in certain designs, 
unless it be also Known lioiv, by lils carriage, looks, or Comportment, to 
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diacnminate between a proud man and a vain T Besides, large divisions 
’ ’tb^t^'tlhby ai^ of 

ftiord wh to dljihabfei of htiihan nattireV^bibh ri ‘in'rat 

cdmBirifeib^nj^ timbs befoi^ebb can express bis reaispbih^i." HnriiatiUy'fe 
a (Jbnlth6fi 'sM5sri*n^M7rt', put of which individuals With inffiiiiblj/^' ^n^'s 
qii^ilitt’es are' forrbed. It is disjSuted whether dlflferencb' dF’cbAt^btbf 
arlsus' 'frbin'lbb Original mould, or from education : but cbaraOter^^|))p‘b*lrSi 
in sOth€l^clegrb<^ at least, to be transmissible from father to scih,'attd'^tb 
continue, mth slight modifications, to the extinction of a family. If ^hia 
be proved, it will follow, that education is not so all-powerfrll ^'mahy 
preteOd, but that, in certain tribes of men, there is a kind of UtVMi VhicH 
runs through the blood, and gives a secret tinge to the fburitalhk of 
thought and action in the depths of the soul. Aristotle tellS a ’^tdfj^ 
ilhisttative of hereditary irascibility, which is well worth transcrrbih^ : 
** Transports of anger .... seem to be congenial to some races bf nkh ; 
as in the family of him who apologized for beating his father, by 
‘ He beat my grandfather, and my grandfather, the father bciore mn^V 
and this little boy/ pointing to his son, * will beat me when he ik atlei 
tho fault runs in our blood He elsewhere observes, that mbn^ olT 
energetic characters, as Alcibiadcs, and Dionysius the eldUir, faiHilg 
to transmit their intellectual qualities to their offspring, have ptogehetb.tl5d 
a race leaning strongly towards madness. The animal part of the uba- 
racter, the passions, the affections, the desires, were transiuittbd m all 
their force, without that strong reason which, in their great ‘ance$t6rs^ 
regulated and controlled them. 

But, to say no more on this point, which would demand a separate 
essay, and recur again to the methods of discovering the character, what-< 
ever it he, for it is not yet decided what constitutes character in men^ 
It appears, however, to be the re.«>ult, or balance, more or less perfect, 
of the intellect, passions, and affections, by which an individual is im- 
pelled to perform actions common to all the species, in a Avay peculiar to 
himself. It is observed by philosophers, that the agitation of the passions 
operates imperceptibly on the muscles of the countenance, giving them 
abruptness and prominence in proportion to the violence of the inward 
struggles. Our contemporaries have mentioned Lord Byron as an ex- 
amjue, who, they say, had those rough elevations of muscle which 
indicate excessive passion. Wc can say nothing to this; we only know 
that our own experience does not corroborate the opinion. We have 
known many men whose passions were fierce, changeful, abrupt, and of 
continual recurrence, who had vet smooth even countenances, indicative 
of ease and tranquillity. Their eye, it is true, was dark, piercing, 
uneasy, and had an inscmtable glitter ; but their characters could heveir 
have been inferred from thence. We likewise remember to have khotvii 
a lady, of a mild placid countenance, full of looks of heriovolorice'anB 
ufbalmty, with eyes slow', humid, and modest, carriage and mien frahquil 
and dignified ; yet that woman was a serpent, a Messaliha. A'i it ap* 
pekifs^ ndwever, that every passion has a corresponding sign Th tnd 
visage, if hafe/by physiognomists, been inferred that the face is a siird 
index to the rtiind. But, allowing that the existence of ccftamJ)^8ioh‘$ 
is' ihdlda*ted by the e.Vpressioii of the countenance, it will not follow that 


1 Ethics, book vji, GUItes’' translatloh, 
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eko) ifl< thtieV afittided to diBCOYer; whe^bw 
B«faside in^gMtificKitiitov ror ai»4U^ by 
thftffiJlacy^^f pbysiogooHjy* Bm it i& very questipijAW^ tb<v^ 
of tke, 'c<>ijffiteiianoe correspond exactly to,tho 
thotigh we by no means think that the expresmn of a taait’# y^sag^jj^ 
tcibe OYeflooked. For although it cannot by the coonti^nanceihg 
correctly how the mind it covers has been actuated for a lo^g 
tract of time, which yet must be known if we would judge 
by ' physiognomy, we may almost infallibly discover the pjos^/^ rfftST 
pasitiort by it. And to this ^liticians confine the utility of readi,^g,t^^^ 
countenance. For when Atticus advised Cicero to keep stric.ti’va^iM 
over bii face, in his first interview with Caesar after the, civil , wf^rs, ,Jie 
could not mean that he might thereby conceal his chnract^f frapiC^fl^e^ 
who knew well enough what that was ; but he meant, that by that 
he might conceal from the tyrant liis actual hatred and disgust fpx hU 
person. Yet for the cliaractcr and secret nature of a man, Jronti niulla, 
Jidks. * 

^ine men’s minds resemble a mirror, and reflect back exactly the 
character of him with whom they converse. Such persons, theretqre^ 
are 'not to be studied when their mental face is towards you, properly 
disposed to give you hack your own image. They must bo ob^ei^ved, by 
a & view, when their mind’s surface is receiving the impression of 
other objects ; as also at the moment these are withdrawn, when, lika 
the pupil of the eye, on the removal of intense light or darkness, tli^y. 
gradually dilate or contract to their natural size. An effort of niagna" 
nknity exhausts a weak mind, but strengthens one naturally strong. The 
former, like waves raised by a tempest, rapidly sinks to its original 
the latter, like a mountain lifted higher by an earthquake, preserves its 
new position. 

It does not seem necessary, in order to know mankind, that a man 
•hould be much in the throng. He may sit quietly on the shore of 
human society, and observe the rise, fall,* and current of the tide, much 
better than those who are tossed about upon its billows, and obliged to 
use all their efforts to keep themselves from sinking. But this is what 
men of business can seldom comprehend. They think, because they 
have been conversant with affairs in detail, and have come in contact 
with a great niunber of men, that therefore the characters and principles 
of their associates at least must be known to them. But this is seldom 
the case. Dissimulation and hypocris>' arc a cloud, which, like that 
of iEneas, screens the man who walks under it from all common obser- 
vation ; and people never spread this cloud so diligently over their cha- 
racters*, as when they have to do with persons like themselves. Besides, 
in general, men of the world have no time to reason on the data afforded 
by Wir experience, which supplies but badly the want pf principles. 
For this reason, such persons never properly conceive extraordinary cha- 
racters ; because, as these occur to them but seldom in their course of 
life, their experience only enables them to. perceive a ditference, without 
determining exactly whether for the worse or for the better. They take 
ft mans character up where it comes in their wav, and of it super- 
ciliously in its present position, never troubling tUemsehrq^ with calculat- 
ing its previous race, the obstacles it has surmounted, tbq difficulties it 
has subdued, the temptations it has resisted- 
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How th^ir rimll kiWw ittankind, if we can triat nokiiwitheir'irbrcfeiv 
thMrteoksV ’he^ thek deed«?-^Bj their passions and affecttonaj' 
are the key^ the senK There is exaggeration, but there is < no dih^ - 
mufetidh' te pdssion t it bares the bosom of the closet'; it sports 4dth[ 
policy ; it hAghs even inteUect, for a time, to scorn* But its nsdivided 
reign in a great character is short ; mind retreats but for a onoment^ «hd 
reaming, carbS, eaiths, subdues it at length, Taknow a mantikoniQgiiiy 
we shoutd bS abie to watch him in these conflicts, in which tho workingat 
of the soul are unveiled ; whence we might in time be abletopradiSftte^' 
what he would do, and what he would be, iA any given sitiUiMs 
tiAn oflif^. 1 itM I 

It is delightful, even in oontemjdation and anticipation, to baabie to> 
lift the vdl frono the souls of men; to be the “ aniraarum ipeotater’^.ii^ 
onf species. For if we meet but too frequently with a ludim'ous or dark 
j)rosp^t, there are occasions in which we And men much better ftiani 
we expected. We have always thought, therefore, that such writerata 
Rochefocault are the satirists, not the painters, of human nature. Ha. 
in particnlar believed that all men move on the same dead level sa they 
generally do in a court, and was deceived by the sameness of his 
rience. To know the characters of men, we must go to tlie study ofi 
them without an hypothesis, see them singly, and reserve It to the Uit tot 
erect a theory from the result of our observations. This kind of know-r. 
ledge always accompanies extraordinary abilities : the reader will reooU 
loot tire Athenian Timon’s judgment of Alcibiades; Sylla's opaniot o6 
C»sar, and Ceesar’s own decision respecting Anthony, Biutui and^ 
Cassius. Tiberius was a keen judge of men ; and, in our own days, 
Napolebn knew perfectly well how to read the heart. 


SONG. 


Air — “ Far, Far at Sm.** 

At eve, when the bright orb of day 
To Ocean’s embrace is retiring. 

Oh ! dear is its last parting ray, 

Tlie fond dream of home wliile inspiring, 

Far, far at Sea. 

And when the dim twiliglii’s soft grey 
The face of tired Nature is veiling, 

To thee, love, T silently pay 
The pledge of affection s best feeling, 

Far, fkr at Sea. 

When dark hang the clouds o’er the sky. 

And storms tlifough the mid-watch are roaring, 
To thine arms in fond fancy I fly, 

Nor heed the shrill bla.st that is pouring, 

Fsr, far at Sea. 

But, oh ! when I sipk to repose, 

' ' Hiishcd to rest by the hoarse foaming billow, 
Thd Sweetest relief from my woes 
Is to clasp thee In dreams oh my pillow. 

For, far at Sea, 




THE POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL RELATlb^^S , 

\ . THE ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN THE EAST INPIBSci! i 

A SMALL pamphlet, under this title, has recently appeared, dkcasiafig 
the nature and effects of the treaty concluded during the pblat 
between the British and Dutch Governments, regulating the cesaiou.ftpd. 
interchange of certain territories in the East Indies, and the prinj4j;d6s,j9^. 
commercial intercourse between the British and Dutch possessions >n thit^ 
quarter of the world. Other claims on our attention and our epac^ have 
hitlierto prevented us from entering into this subject; but we cannot 
longer postpone it, as it has not only given rise to much discussion here, 
but seems to have occasioned some diversity ol opinion in India al^* 
The loud exclamations uttered there, however, against the treaty 
its supposed authors, must be taken with many grains of allowance, q|if 
account of the inveterate jealousy and hatred which the East, India 
Company’s agents have always cherished against their rivals in eastern 
monopoly. In their eyes the prosperity of the Dutch is in itself a dei^ 
plorable evil, even although it be attended with no disadvantage to our» 
selves, but otherwise. Their existence is an eye-sore; their success 
odious ; an extension of their territory a most galling triumph over tho, 
servants of the honourable East India Company. Instead of feeling, 
satisfaction at having got so well rid of Bencoolen, an unhealthy .settle- 
ment of no political value, which cost the Company, it is said, nearly 
100,000/. per annum, they burn with indignation at the thought of tfae, 
Dutch flag waving in triumph over the w’alls of Eort Marlborough V* 

It is not pretended that the island of Sumatra was necessary, or added 
any thing to the Company’s security ; and it is absurd to suppose that its 
possession vill render tlie Dutch power dangerous : for it is not extent pf 
territory, but its compactness and wealth, and the internal strength, qf a 
state, that render it formidable to its neighbours. The Dutch have, in 
fact, become less so, in proportion as they have now diffused their force - 
over a wider surface, and undertaken the government of a numerous 
widely-scattered population, which will find them abundant occupation at 
home, so as effectually to prevent them from annoying their neighbours. 

In Sumatra they have* to maintain a continual struggle with the Purees* 
a sect of Mohammedans, becoming daily more formidable from their war- 
like spirit and increasing numbers. With these, when the check ira5 
posed by the awe of British troops is withdrawn, the Dutch will have to, 
contend single-handed ; nor will the wealth of their other settlemen^^ 
enable them to throw away annually a hundred thousand jwunda on l,he 
island of Sumatra. Yet hear the extravagant strains iny which- Uje, , 
Company’s servants in India sing a solemn dirge over the loss of 

cumbersome and costly appendage ; ^ i - 

Singapore (say they, the equivalent obtained) is not of rAore inlrhislc VaMb| ’ 
than me smallest of the Pogg>''», and other invaluable island, S with' 
enriched the western coast of that vuisytiftcent continent, SCmatUa 1 ' With ' 
splendid country, teeming with gold and other invaluable 'prodhcfS', 'feftW 'il^ '"I 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years, England, by means of a treaty, (the - 
pen, like f canker-worn), destroying inwardly what the swp^d is tmab^e 
to accomplish!) is at length forbidden direct (wmmcrcial intercourse,-^ 
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Sumatra,— the golden Oi^hir of antiquity I the rich mart of spices and ivory in all 
ages ! whose estimable products have proved the desire of every nation from' 

of tlir Inveterate opposers of bur country. Yet, Sir, with deference let me aVIc, 
for what havdWe^ nMfe ^hiiirenfendous skWil^ee of the ‘\)f Hhe East 
India Company, and surrender of its power, and, what is equivalent to its 
Archipelago? Why, a p«ltry 
at.th^.^r^^Uy of Malacca peninsplq, which has hitherto, 
bKSnfiient in t^pfQ'j peeh supported more by paragraphs in the 
by htiy bth'et recommendation, —paragraphs and puffs more siiitahle to Jottej^ 
proppbtbrjf; than thb germ of an empire intended to spread l^ritisK dhu-‘ 
lence, umt ’deputation over the vast countries which He sCatterbd'lrt tli^ HhHh"' ' 
seas of Extern ‘Asia. For, with the sole exception of its port, awl 
veuient situation of its harbour as a commercial dep6t, forming a; 

BriUsl^ goodu) Singapore can boast of no other qualificationJ . ’ *, ! > 

But this ‘exception is every thing: so that one indulging in i^iniflat' 
flights of 6^caggeration might say, such a commercial depdt is worth tli^ 
gold of Ophir and the riches of Solomon ! That wise king, morebvet, did 
not accumulate his wealth by maintaining distant colonies at a sutpHia’ 
charge of fifteen or twenty talents of gold yearly ; nor by attempting tO mo- 
nopolize their trade to the exclusion of other nations. On the contrary^, Hb' 
dealt with' Hiram, king of T)tc, on the fair principle of eXchkrigc Of 
barter,' paying for what he received in measures of W'heat and harldy, 
and baths or wine and oil; and their ships of Tarshish, carrying otf k 
joint trade, brought every three years rich cargoes of gold and silyelr, 
ivofy, apes, and peacocks.” No mention is made of supporting forts and 
garrisons; and, no doubt, it must have been a free trade, as it turned out 
to be so vbry beneficial. For although the galeons and Indiamen (the 
Tarshish fleets of modern days) return oftener than once in three years, 
I.ondon and Madrid have not yet been overflowed with the precious 
metals as Solomon’s capital was. In regard to the vaunted riches of 
Sumatra, we need hardly observe, that a gold-mine, although it sounds 
magnificently, is often of less value than a stone-quarry ; since, in mbst 
cases, the expense of working exceeds the value of the metal procured; 
In that island, gold is indeed obtained in minute portions, alter much 
painful labour in washing the sand deposited in the bed of some of tlid 
streams. It is quite ludicrous to put this in competition wdtft the poskefe- 
sion of a valuable entrepbt, as Singapore may be, for diffusing British cotu- 
nierce over the Indian Archipelago. But this is an object of vety litlfe 
concern to the partisans of the Company, provided their own e'XclUslvb' 
privileges be promoted, and their pride gratified. The same writer pfo- 
ceedstosay: ^ . 

Tl\e pepper and spices of Sumatra liave long formed one q( th,e most im« 
poiltim ana Valuable exports from the possessions of the Company into JIl'itJdn ; 
andft wk8'!^bleiy^''ith the view of securing this huTative branch of bornmerdal 
entetpH^e' m biir country that the settlement of Fort Marlhro' was originally' 
projected and established. Yet in one moment, a blow, as unexpected as e’Vw 
denj^^ jt u.hpptde Vi> interests of a B Uish company of merchants tradip^ to 
the and obviously advantageous to a Dutch mercantile asspeiatton. ' 

13 s^jrji^clg ui/ til* , rpot of this most valuable branch of our trade, this grea^ ana , 
poweijfgl arm of Company — viewed in the light of a commercial boclyr^ 

— U ; / .1,. i. a . .. — 

' litttreV addressed the Bditof of the ‘Scotsman in the East*' 

— -.ua JJocemWrt- W, 1824, ' "'J' ' 

Orleitial Herald^ TV. (i. S 
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ivhich is transferred fordiwith, without the smatle*«t anticipatloft of stich an 
^Vent occurring, to the inveterate and bitter rivals of our commercial interests, 
whose spirit of enterprise and animosity towards Great Britain in her Asiatic 
pbssessiuns, is known, and well known, to be in ns full existence as at the 
period when Knglishmen were subjected to imprisonment and massacre, 
through means of the same spirit of avarice and monopolizing cupidity, on the 
island of Amboyna! 

How monstrous and hateful a thing is “ monopolizing cupidity’^ and 
“ avarice” in the Dutch I But in the Leadenhall-street monopolists and 
their servants, how- becoming and amiable ! How unpardonably atrocious 
to execute Englishmen in a Dutch settlement, after being tried and con- 
victed by Dutch laws ; but wc are expected to overlook the fact, that Eng- 
lishmen have often been tortured and starved to death by their own 
monopolizing countrymen in British India,* writhout even the form of 
trial. And if the execution of twenty individuals, according to the forms 
of law, at Amboyna was a massacre^ what name shall we bestow on the 
destruction of several hundreds at Barrackpore without even a drum- 
head court-martial ? Far be it from us to justify cruel and sanguinary 
measures in any part of the world, and by whomsoever perpetrated ; but 
tee cannot help thinking it somewhat mal-a-propos in the Company’s re- 
gulated press at Calcutta, to declaim to the world about so old an affair 
as that of Amboyna, at a period when, within a few days, in the very 
neighbourhood, ten times more blood had been shed, without any form 
of trial, and for which not a shadow of justification has yet been oiSferecjl. 

The mutual jealousy and recrimination of the Dutch and English mo- 
ftopolists are only w'orthy of attention as proving, from their own mouths, 
that both are equally the enemies of the general welfare, and their power 
pernicious to the free trader. The most solid objection we ha\’^ seen 
urged against the treaty, is its tendency to strengthen and confirm the 
monopoly of the spice islands, by putting the Dutch in possession of 
Sumatra, which yielded a large supply of pepper, and was also capable of 
of producing the finer spices, the clove, the nutmeg, dec. in sufificient 
quantities for British consumption, while their monopoly of the spice 
islands still exists, and is guaranteed to them by this treaty. We thus 
put it in their pow'er more effectually to pursue the ancient execrable po- 
licy of shortening the supplies to the European market, and thereby ex- 
torting from us, as well as other nations, an exorbitant price for their 
apices. We cannot think that our present ministers wmuld be so regard- 
less of the interests of their country as totally to overlook so serious an 
evil. Yet w’e do not see any provision made against it in the treaty ; and, 
W'hat is equally surprising, the pamphlet, to which wo have referred, in 
like manner passes it over unnoticed, although the author is evidently a 
person intimately acquainted with the bearings of insular policy. After 
ft rapid sketch of the relations between Great Britain and the Uhited 
Provinces, previous to 1814, this writer observes ^ 

It is no part of my present plan to discuss the policy of those measured '#hith 
wtete decided on by the allies at the treaty of Paris, and which, as the 

Netherlands, had for their object the formation of a baniCr to the ambidoa and 
power of France on that frontier, by the erection of this new kingddm, and tb^ 
chain of fortresses which defended it. Our ministers have ^eu cn9i5qfpd> 
not SO much for this part of the plan, as the restoration of Java arrf its 

3 See Mill’s History) vol, i. p. 48, note. 
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dep0ndeQ.eies^ whieh has given ^eat umbrage to the mercantile interests, 
though tliis measure was perfectTy in unison with the policy, and consistent with 
the principles, which Great Britain had been advocating and contending fbr^ at 
the expense of so many sacrifices. Could she, consistently with these princi- 
ples, and in the face of Europe, have retained from her ancient ally, whose 
hands she was strengthening, the most valuable possession belonging to a coun- 
try which existed principally by its commerce? Our objects m the war just 
terminated had been opposed to aggrandisement and the right of conquest, 
which alone would have given us a title to these possessions. In another point 
of view, was the value of Java, &c.so well understood, or so manifest in 1813-14 
as it soon afterwards became? During the three years of British occupation, it 
proved to the India Company anything but an acquisition, and became in 
fact extremely burdensome. 

Of its staple productions, coffee and sugar, our West India colonies yielded 
more than sufficient, and claimed a peculiar protection, no matter how unrea- 
sonably, in their sale and consumption. It is not so much for the purppss of 
advocating the line of policy so taken up by the British Government, that these 
circumstances are recalled to memory, as to account for the apparent political 
oversight in restoring, without condition or equivalent, so valuable a possession^ 
Here, indeed, then, is room for censure. It might be wise and liberal policy to 
restore Java to its ancient masters ; but the interests of our owft country, and 
of tliQse, 111 particular, wlio had embarked in the trade of that island, claigied 
the protection of the Government, who might, at the proper time, have easily 
secured those privileges to vvliicli they were so justly entitled, and a preference 
in their treatment to other strangers, who had no such claims. This was neg- 
lected, or but very slightly adverted to, in the treaty with the Netherlands’ 
Government in 1814. Java and its dependencies, as well as the Island of 
Banca, (an acquisition exclusively British,) reverted to tlie Dutch, without one 
stipulation in favour of our commerce in the scale of duties, or distinction be- 
tween us and other foreign nations ! 

In 1015, an expedition sailed from the ports of Holland to take over the Go- 
vernment of Java, &c., and in 1810, the Dutch flag once more waved over their 
ancient possessions in the Eastern seas. The proclamation of the Netherlanas’ 
Government, on this occasion, breathed rather a liberal spirit ; the ports were 
opened to all nations, under a moderate scale of duties, and free cultivation 
encouraged and permitted. English, Americans, French, Danes, &c. resorted 
to Batavia, and the minor ports: produce increased and advanced in value, 
and wealth poured into Java from many diflerent channels. The receipts of the 
island rapidly iiiiproved under tins wise system. During tlie British occupimey 
tliey had not exceeded seventeen millions of rupees, mciuding the drafts on Uie 
Indian treasuries. They soon amounted to 20 millions, and had reached in 
1822-23, 28 millions I Tlie English still carried on the principal commerce 
of the island, and experienced from the higher authorities, in the first in- 
stance, a great deal of politeness and con.sideration. This state of things, how- 
ever, was not intended to be permanent, and tliey soon had reason to lament 
the neglect of their own Government in not securing it by treaty. ' 

The evidence here afforded of the salutary iuflueace of freedom of 
trade, wherever introduced, is rendered still stronger by the ooo^fast 
which followed, arising from a restiictive system which was adopted, and 
which, while it cramped the trade with foreigners, is declared to have 
materially injured Java itself. In 1818 , three commissioners having 
been app^ited to frame a code of laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of Javny tis a part of the Netherlands’ dominions, the result of their 
labonr& k thus described : — 

A v ery material change took place under these regulations in die scale of 
ilutTeF;— gdwli’lmpoytea, had hitnerto paid, by Dutch ^essels, 6 per cent., and 
S 2 
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by foreigners, 10 per cent. Tliey were increased, oa ,foe formeitf^ft 

tiie fotter to 16 per cent, on the prime cost. The export duties ,^periep^ a 

heavier increase : cofTce, exported by Dutch vessels, fortnerly paid^ 

pet pecul, and by foreigners, one rupee. It was now advanced^ ,in the Jonner 

to two, and in the latter to four, rupees per pecul, of which, howcVet,'X>iie rdpee 

was refunded in Holland, if the vessel discharged at a peirl of that tou(l|it^: 

other articles in like proportion. ' ; 

Afterwards, with the view of creating a colonial trading pi arine,. tlte 
Dutch authorities at Java prohibited European ships from visiting any of 
the minor ports, with the exception of Samarang and Sourabaya ; and 
latterly, in 1820, restricted them to Batavia alone, thereby throwing all 
the coasting trade into the possession of country vessels. Still the Bntish 
trader, by his superior skill and enterprise, was enabled to compete 
successfully with them, and enjoyed, we are told, the principal share of 
the trade : two-thirds of the colonial shipping, under the Netherlands* 
flag, being owned, officered, and navigated by British naturalised inha<« 
bitants. In a note on this subject, the author says : — 

Tile importance of this trade to Great Britain will be better estimated from the 
following fact»: — In 1814, the value or amount of cotton goods, imported into 
Java for native consumption, did not exceed 30,000/. In 1820-1, it could not 
be less than 300,000/. ; and they will not be over-rated in stating them, for the 
year 1824, at half a million sterling. Indeed, the circumstance of one com- 
mercial house in London having exported to the Archipelago, between the years 
1820 and 1824, inefusive, cotton manufactures of the actual coH vahe of 
600,000/., will speak more than volumes to the growing importance of this 
commerce to the British manufacturer — and, it might be added, to the revenues 
of Java; for this amount has been subjected to the import duties of from 10 to 
25 per cent, at Batavia, wlule their own man'ufoctures nave paid nothing. 

Tne taste, as well as circumstances, of the consumers have been consulted, 
and the fabrics, both wliite and printed, brought to the highest perfection. 

Tlie exports to the islands far exceed those to the continent of India. The 
Hindoos are themselves a manufacturing people, and there is less room for the 
extension of our trade witli tliem. What openings may not yet be found for 
the admission of these manufactures in the wide extent of the I'aistern seas!— 
in the Siamese and Cochin Chinese empires, — the Phillipines, — Borneo, Suma- 
tra, &c.&c. where the natives have shown a decided predilection for them ! 
True, the consumption of the Indian fabrics will be lessened, because the Bri- 
tish must supersede them, but a ready source of indemnity to lliem presents 
itself in the cultivation of sugar and coflee, both of which can be grown at con- 
siderably less cost than in the We^t India colonies, and hy fret cultivators. 

It is this trade — created, let it be remembed, by the British — which tJie 
Dutch are now endeavouring to engross to themselves, and tliese heavy impo- 
.sitions will, no doubt, very materially check its growth, wherever their influence 
and authority extends, particularly in Java, where we are likely to lose the sup- 
ply of five to six millions of customer.s, if the present scale of 25 per cent, duty 
(made, by their process of valuation, 35, and even 40, per cent, in some ca^es) 
be submitted to. 

When we read those mournful lamentations on the evils of D^itch 
monopoly, and the injury done to British commerce by its exclusiom^ni 
the Indian islands, we cannot help asking — Who excludes theiSlriti^ 
merchant from China ? Who banishes him from the continent of 
and shuts up the interior of that country from the ameliorationtlofiBuitwh 
capital, skill, and industry ? Is Great Britain robbed and .de&ind^i of 
these far richer fields of agricultural and commercial ,entetprise i)5f »Ae 
Dutch? No ; but by the Englidt East India Company, a maoh )n*»re 
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deadly' 'to Btitish ooinmerce. This writer seems to . sneer at the 
treaty;'ha^uS« it stipuliiteS t^at Great Britain shall, in the Netherlands' 
Iridlan lioHs, only stand on the tooting of the most favoured nation 
observing, that there Is no difference made by the Dutch between the 
mbst favo^red and the least. But will the East India Company make 
such a stipulation, in regard to the territories included within its charter? 
Will it allow the British merchant to purchase the tea of China on the 
footing of the most favoured nation? No; the French, the American, 
evfeii thW Dutch trader, has a preference ; and we must be content to have 
oUr te 6 , oh the Sole condition of paying a tax of one or two millions an- 
nually to the Company. No other nation on earth would suffer a body 
of commercial monofxilista to saddle it ^\ith such a tribute ; an imposition 
more galling and disgraceful than that which drove America to renounco 
its allegiance to the British crown. 

The Dutch authorities, further to encourage their own trade, and give 
it a preference over that of other countries, then raised tlie duties ,011 
cotton and woollen goods of foreign manufacture imported into their 
Indian Settlements, to twenty-five per cent., and ten per cent, more if 
imported from any foreign settlement to the eastward of the Cape. The 
avowed reason of tliis was, that in some other countries enconragemeut 
was given to the production of such goods as gave them an advantage 
over those of Dutch manufacture, wdiich therefore required to' be pro- 
tected by a countervailing extra duty. The author justly remarks, tlmt 
their proclamation does not set forth what are those privileges that 
attach to this branch of industry in other countries,*' which were to be 
counterbalanced by a protecting duty of twenty- live per cent. Dis- 
approving entirely of every factitious system of commerce supported by 
alternate duties and j)remiums, w'e are glad to find in this pamphlet evi- 
dence, that the more fetters were imposed upon trade by the Dutch, the 
worse it was for themselves : 

It is a fact, from which useful itjferences may be drawn by a nation con- 
s’.clered to be alive to their own interests, iliat every step vvliicli the Dutch liave 
taken towards the exclusion of the Bntisli trade, has been followed by conse- 
quences injurious and prejudicial to the prosperity of llieir own possessions. 
Java flourished under a iiberal system and a free trade: since the year 1318, 
when that system became at tirsl narrowed, and subsequently altogether changed, 
the finances of the colony lia\e been gradually involved in embarrassment. 
Kven tlie high duties, as well as the increased price of their producej'have been 
inadequate to support the expenses which an overgrown civil and military 
esiablishment (called for by tlie extent of their dependencies) have brought 
upon them. In some of these dependencies, liostililies have been carried on 
against the natives, and expeditions have been necessary for their security, as 
iVell as the support of the national honour, at enormous cost to the Java Go- 
vernment, for triey derive no aid fiorn the Netherlands; yet they do not appear 
sensible of the folly they have committed, in adding to the number of tnese 
smali^aud useless dependencies, or of extending themselves in every direction. 

Wo concur wdth the author in thinking, that it ie an unwise policy in 
tW^Dkitch at wide extension of territory, and that they ought 

rathef to bestow their whole attention on the cultivation and improve- 
die most vsdaabl^ of the islands tliey already possess. Of some 

theiMiiM forms a much more uhfavourable estimate than we were 
pftfeijilfoi%fu[rhe«pices offAmboyna and Java are said to cost (inchiding,^ 
thc cwtDf pt^ctionj aad th 4 ebarg^g of governing anti. 
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defending the islands) more than double the price at which the^^^haye 
been di^oeed of at Batavia and the Netherlands. The tin of Banca ii 
said to fall short of the charges attending that island, by two or three laei 
of rupees. Lastly, Pontiana, Banjir Massin, Sambass, Macassar, and 
the Celebes, are pronounced to be all more or less burthensome to the 
general government ; and, in the language of the writer, “Java, beautiful 
and fertile Java, must pay for all !” How groundless, then, the outcry 
raised in India, as if the Dutch were becoming politically too formidable 
from the late extension of their settlements, when the possession ot the 
west coast of Sumatra, with its fierce and warlike inhabitants, will, in 
fact, greatly increase their public disbursements and political difficulties. 
In short, the English and Dutch have no need to dispute about territory, 
of which both have quite enough ; and they ought rather to emulate each 
other in striving to determine which can most improve their own. It is 
for their mutual interest to cultivate an amicable commercial intercourse, 
which would serve to call forth and improve the resources of both states. 
This treaty seems to have had this object sincerely in view ; and in go 
far as balancing political power is concerned, and obviating the causes of 
collision and difference, may answer its object. But, on the other hand, 
it is quite inadequate to protect the interests of British coiumerce against 
the spirit of monopoly which has become so inveterate in the East; and if 
the hopes formed of it be disappointed, it will be chiefly owing to this 
cause. 

The first article of the treaty stipulates, that the English and Dutch 
shall trade with each other in their Indian possessions, each “ on the 
footing of the most favoured nations.” But if the Dutch have shut all 
their ports but one, namely, Batavia, against all foreign vessels, will this 
single port l>e an equivalent to us for our admission of them into all the 
ports of the Indian continent, Ceylon, <fec. ? 

Secondly, The subjects and vessels of one nation are not to pay, upon 
importation or exportation at the ports of the other in the Eastern seas, 
beyond double the duty charged to the subjects and vessels of the nation 
to which the port belongs. If the latter pay no duty on any article, then 
the former are not to be charged above six per cent. Notwithstanding, 
it ap{)earg the Java Goverunient had imposed a duty of twenty-five per 
cent, on British cottons and woollens ; and it is said that the negotiators 
do not consider them protected from tl»is imposition. To our apprehen- 
sion, it is a plain violation of the very letter of the treaty, which is other- 
wise a decc'ption upon the public. But it is still more strongly opposed 
to the declared spiiit of it, and the mutual professions of liberality in 
fX)mmeTcinl intercourse made by the negotiators. A note, addressed by 
Messrs. Canning and Wynn to the Netherlands Government, in th^ 
interchange of congratulations on the conclusion of the treaty, ends with 
these w ords : 

The disputes heiug now ended, winch, during two centuvics, have occasion- 
ally produced irritation, lliere will liPiicetbiward he no rivalry between the 
Ush and the Dutch, except for the more ett'ectual establishment of those.prineiplcs 
of liberal jiolicy which both have this day asserted in the face of the world V 
' On this high-sounding declaration, the author of this pampWet JP* 
marks: .. 

Very beautiful, certainly ! How easily and satisfactorily these disputes are 
terminated, and what a heavenly prospect of future tranquillity and ernulatm i* 
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lieie Qpene‘l to the two nations 1 Now, how stands the fact ?— A year has 
elapsed since this treaty was signed and these principles proclaimed in the fao<^ 
of the world. We know that it had been received in Java several months, 
when the last accounts, reaching to November, were despatched from Batavia, 
and yet up to that period, not the slightest relaxation iu the obnoxious restric- 
tions and duties Ivad taken place ; indeed, so far from it, additional rigour and 
severity had been exercised : vessels which had gunpowder on board for 
Singapore, have be:?n refused permission to land any part of llieir cargo which 
was consigned to Batavia; and after being detained under seizure, have been 
ordered away, to the injury and prejudice of the innocent parties, who shipped 
m entire ignorance, — not only that gunpowder formed part of the cargo, hut 
that it was contraband in Java, if destined to another port. 

It is impossible to believe that Messrs. Canning and Wynn will sub- 
mit to this ; otherwise they will have the mortification of being told, that 
the fruits of their able diplomatic services is to place their countrymen in 
a worse situation than they were before ; and their flaming professions of 
“ asserting the principles of liberal policy in the face of the world," will 
he regarded as a mockery of the British public, which allows itself to bo 
thus deluded by empty words. 

The third article of the treaty is satisfactory ; as it provides that no 
compact shall hereafter be formed with any native power by either party 
to the prejudice of the other; and abrogates any such stipulation if it 
existed in former treaties. But the seventh article guarantees to the 
Dutch the monopoly of the Moluccas or »Spice Islands, so long and until 
“ the Netherlands Government shall think fit to al)andon the monopoly 
of spices ” ! This, coupled with the entire cession of Sumatra, the only 
considerable island in our possession capable of yielding the clove, the 
nutmeg, and mace, is, to our apprehension, a very rash and inconsiderate 
arrangement. Bcncoolen alone was able, wc are informed on good 
authority, to produce a sufticient ciuantity of the finer spices to supply 
British consumption. Some part of the stock still remains on hand, but 
it cannot last beyond a few years, and then we are left at the mercy of 
the Dutch monopolists. It is to be expected that they will speedily 
contract the cultivation of the spices within the circle of their exclusive 
trade — the Moluccas ; and they have, it appears, narrowed British 
commerce to a single port in Java. Consequently, the effect of the treaty 
is, to shut Great Britain almost comj»letely out of the islands, and to 
secure the market of the finer spices, mentioned above, exclusively to the 
Dutch. The only consolation held out to the public is, that Singapore, 
now secured tons, is adapted to the cultivation of the clove and nutmeg ; 
but would a wise minister conclude a commercial treaty of this descrip- 
tion on the mere speculative chance of what may be produced by a small 
island, in point of territoiy altogether insignificant, and, we believe, yet 
chiefly covered with jungle ? Mr. Canning urges in excuse for his indulg- 
ence to the Dutch monopoly of spices, that he could not have the face to 
argue with them against it, knowing that they might reply — “ And 
have not you your monopoly of salt, opium, &c. in British India ? " — 
This is another of the blessings we owe to the East India Company : 
that not only docs the nation suffer directly the w'orst effects of its mis- 
chievous policy, but, indirectly also, its consequences are retaliated 
by foreign states upon the British merchant. The present treaty there- 
fore may with more truth be raid to “ assert the principle of mono- 
poly in the fate of the w’orld." The only parties whose interests are 
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taken care of, arc the Dutch and English monopolists : the former being 
still better secured in the spice trade ; the latter being relieved of a very 
expensire^ Bottlement, and enabled more effecthidl^ IJo ’oiit all 
Europeans from the Continent of India. This grand object of its policy 
has been much forwarded by obtaining possession of the settlements there 
belonging to the Dutch ; and from the desire expressed in Parliament 
tbb same time, to get rid, if possible, of other foreigners in a similar man- 
ner, there can be no doubt of the main object of the treaty. It is evident, 
frona the confession of the right honourable Secretary for Foreign 
^Affairs, that he must do away with that great public nuisance—the East 
India Company’s Monopoly — before he can “have the face” to call upon 
Other powers to act upon liberal principles, and allow British commerce to 
flow unrestrained among the nations cf the East. Till then, the enterprise 
of the British empire, whose trade has laid the foundation of so much of 
its present greatness, must continue to be w’eighcd down by restrictions, 
and shut out by monopolies and exclusions from the finest marts of com- 
merce in the world ! 


HARP OF THE SOUL. 


II A UP of the Soul I oh broruhe to me 
TIjc aiilliiiiu that iny l.iura tauglit, 

In youth’s cxultincf meh'dy. 

When all \n ith hope and joy was fraught. 

Then fondly di<l my heart rejoice, 

To hear thy chords with magic strung; 

And the deep cadence of the voice, 

That from her lmr^t of rapture sprung. 

Wake the wild spell with transport blent, 
Die Syren o'er the senses threw', 

As low her fragile form she bent, 

And from thy chords such miisiC drew. 

Her eye of inspiration beam’d 
The soften'd ray of pure devotion ; 

Or then with Love’s own lightning gleam’d, 
As s well’d the strain of deep emotion. 

But, silent Harp! thy music fled 
AVith Laura's e\anescent love : 

And now, forlorn, to sadness wed, 

I mourn the joy I ne’er may prove. 

Yet thou, de.serted Harp I art dear 
To him, like thee, thus left alone ; 

Wldle fond affection lingers near, 

To worship, though tlie idol ’s gone ! 





VNPUftUSHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST, 

No. II. 

Entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. — Description of Gibraltar^ and 
History of its celebrated Siege. 

T^iE entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, being not more than five or 
six leagues across, afFords an interesting view of two op^iosite quarters of 
the globe, the scenery of which bears a strong resemblance to each other, 
and is remarkable for liigh barren masses of rock, skirted on the sea- 
shore by fertile slopes of land, with small watch-towers, at short distances, 
guarding the coast. 

The most remarkable circumstance which strikes the* attention of a 
stranger, on his first entering the Mediterranean, is the constant setting 
of the current inward through the Straits, witnout any visible outlet for 
such an accumulation of w ater ; and though many nautical men believe 
it to be carried back into the Atlantic, by a strong under-current, yet no 
eKperiments have confirmed tlm truth of such an hypothesis. The 
learned Doctor llalhw has suggested, tliat the expense of water by eva- 
poration is alone sulKcierit to account for the constant current which runs 
from the ocean into this sea, without looking for any other cause ; to 
which, however, it has been objected, that this could not be an adequate 
reasion, from the probability of there being an etpial cva]*oratioji both 
from this sea and the oco'in. This objection is certainly groundless ; for 
in the summer the land is always much hotter tlian the water, and iU 
surrounding air more dry ; cons(*(|in'ntly the evajioration ot all mediterra- 
nean, or inland seas, must be infinitely greater than that of tlie ocean in 
the same parallel, where the air, from being saturated, contiimcs in the 
same temperature foi many successive days; besides t]iat,the water eva- 
porated from all mediterranean seas is, in summer, immediately carried to- 
wards the land, where great part of it remains, being either precipitated 
there in rain for the benefit of the earth, or retained on the summits of 
the mountains In the foim of ice and snow, and the residue but slowly 
returned through the medium of streams or rivers. The quantity of w’atcr 
thus raised in vapour, and retained there for these beneficial purposes, 
can only bo supplied by a constant current from tliat part of the Atlantic 
with W’hicli it communicates. If this hypothesis he founded in tiuth, it 
will also readily account fur the equatorial currents ; for dining the equi- 
noxes, and for some weeks preceding and follmving them, the evaporation 
near the equator must be very considerable; the surrounding water, 
therefore, will flow in to supply the deficiency, and consequently in all 
parts of the ocean, where it is not obstructed by land, will produce at the 
seasons of the equinoxes opposite cmrents from the tw’O poles towards the 
equator. 

The coast of Barbary, on the south side of the Straits, has been a sceae 
of such turbulence, cruelty, and bloodshed, as to make one turn with 
horror and disgust from its annals. Its pos.seBsion by the original Moors 
of Africa, their conquest by the Romans under Julius Coesar, the revolt 
of generals, the estalflishment of the Vandal kingdom, the expedition 
of the renowned Belisarius, aod their final overthrow by the Saracens, 
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form striking eras in their history. Since the conquest of Egypt by the 
Saracens, and the removal of the caliphate to that country, the whole 
maritime tract, frorft the Egyptian confines to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
has become a nest of pirates, to whom Great Britain, for a long series of 
years, sent annual presents of warlike stores, as a bribe or tribute, pro- 
fessedly to maintain a commerce, which she could well command by the 
power of her maritime force alone ; and as these marauders often em- 
ployed their supi)lies from Britain in the capture of her vessels, and the 
enslaving of her subjects, it is im|)ossible to reflect on the combination 
of folly and meanness exhibited in this policy, without detestation and 
abhorrence ! 

Cape Tariffa, a little to the southward of the renowned Trafalgar, the 
spot where the immortal Nelson fell— 

all his blushing honours thick upon him, 

forms the southern boundary of Spain, the ancient Iberia ; a country 
that, divided and subdivided between contending pow'crs, has been a 
theatre of action, whore the scenes have often changed : alternately pos- 
sessed l)y the Vandals, Goths, and Moors, whose decisive battle at Xeres, 
in Andalusia, rendered them for a time completely masters of the coun- 
try. The mountaineers of Asturias having, after a short period of slavery, 
throwm oft' the yoke they liad impatiently sustained, revived the power of 
tho Goths, by ])lacing Don Pelayo, or Pelagus, a prince of the blood, on 
the throne, who headed those nobles that had retired to the mountains 
after the fatal battle of Xeres ; and thus the first monarchy was reared. 
As the Christians gained ground on the infidels, heUveen whom the contests 
were dreadful and sanguinary, other kingdoms gradually succeeded, un- 
til the difl’erent independencies that arose amounted to nearly as many 
as there were provinces. These were gradually lost in the respective so- 
vereignties of Arragon and Castile, which were themselves united by the 
marriage of Eordinand and Isabella ; under vhose auspices the discovery of 
America by Columbus was eftected, and the kingdoms of Naples and 
Navarre conquered. Tlie Spanish troops also took Gibraltar from the 
Moors, and subdued their kingdom of Granada, by which the independ- 
ence of Spain became finally confiiiued ; but before thia was effected, 
according to the magniticent style of the Spanish historians, eight ceu* 
turies of almost uninteirupted war hud elapsed, and three thousand seven 
hundred battles had been fought! Indeed, the conquest of the last Mo- 
hammedan power in Spain, which required .six years to eftect, was consi- 
dered a service of such importance, that the Pope bestowed the title of 
Catholic Majesty on Ferdinand, as an honorary distinction; and Heqry 
VII. of England ordered a Te Deum to be performed in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, in order to celebrate as well as solemnize the event. Hume, 
speaking of this period, observes : “ .Spain, which had hitherto been al- 
most entirely occupied vithin her.self, now became formidable by the 
union of Arragon and Castile, in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
being princes of great capacity, employed their force ip enterprises 
the most advantageous to their combined monfirchy. Tim conqqest of 
Granada from the Moors was then undertaken, and brought near b)' a 
happy conclusion ; and, in that expedition, the military gepius of Sp^n 
was revived, honour and security were attained, and her prinoea* 
longer kejH in awe by a domestic enemy so dangeroas, began to pntier 
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ifitb (hi^ IbtwattieAs of Europe, and to make a great figuro* b owy 
\m'and negbtiatioti.’* > ■ »t. 

In contrasting the present naval superiority of Great Britain with the 
maritime power and acientie of Spain and Portugal, the mind is naturally 
led to \V0nder at the rapid ascendancy gained by the former, more parti- 
cularly when it is retnetnbered that England ranks inferior to hotit in 
point of early efforts towards extending commerce and discovery. The 
palm of glory, in that respect, belongs to Portugal, though it has been long 
since tarnished by her subsequent weakness and indolence. The British 
Bard acknowledges their claim with all that liberality of sentiment and 
enthusiasm of feeling, which characterize his effusions : — 

Tlien from ancient gloom emerged, 

Tlic rising world of trade ! the genius then 
Of navigation, that in hopeless sloth 
Had slumbered on tlie vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard at last, 

The laisitanian Prince, who, lieaven-inspired, 

To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And in mibouudcd conimcice mixed the woild ! 

And even when Canioens wrote the first books of tlie l.usiad, which his 
elegant translator, Mickle, conjectures to have boon about the reign of 
Henry VIH., of so little importance did England appear in tho commer- 
cial and maritime scale, tliat the poet, in his description of Enro|)c 
(Book 3d) entirely omits this country; and in tlie beautiful episode 
(Book 0th) respecting tho Twelve English Knights, so intimately connected 
with the K lory of Portugal, ivhich Veloso introduces to cheer his com- 
panions of the mid- watch, Camoens merely notices England as being 
always covered with snow : — 

T.a na grande Tnglaterra, qiie de neve 
Boreal semper ahund.i. 

In accounting for the backwardness of England in an undertaking of 
so much glory, historians assign various reasons. During tlie Saxon liep- 
tarchy, Britain, sjilit into many petty kingdoms, which w'ero perpetually 
at variance with eacli oilier, exposed to the fierce incursions of the Danes 
and other northern pirates, and sunk in barbarity and ignoraiico, was in 
no condition to cultivate commerce, or indeed to pursue any systeni of 
useful and salutary policy. When a better pros|)cct began to op<}n> by 
the union of the kingdom under one monarch, the Norman conquest took 
place, which occasioned a sudden and total revolution of propeity, from 
which the nation did not recover during several reigns. By the time the 
constitution had begun to acquire some stability, and the English had 
been so incorporated with their compierors, as to become one people, the 
nation engaged with no less ardour than imprudence in supjxjrt of the 
pretensions of tlieir sovereigns to the crown of Franco ; and long wasted 
its vigour and genius in its wild efforts to conquer that kingdom. 
When, by ill sucxiess and repeated disappintments, a period was put to 
this thtal phrensy, and the nation, beginning to enjoy some repose, had 
leisure to breathe out, and to gather new strength, the destructite wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster broke out, and involved the 
kingdom in the worst of all calamities. Thus, besides the common ol)- 
sthtetions of commerce, occasioned by the feudal government, and the 
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8ttl»io£ mtumera duiing the midxUe ages, ito pfogroi* iftofiaglftiufirfM* m« 
Iftrded h/f peoiriiAr causes ; and suoh & succession of seveiitsaditeteld 
tbeft!i»niinerUtal spirit, waB"alone< sufficieet^to' have. checked atsigrcwrii^ 
although every other other circumstaace had fUTonred it. • < {Tiber Xngiiisk 
wenf^ accordingly, one of the last nations in^ Europe orho avtulpd tbtm^i 
t^es of those commercial advantages which , \v«se natural ^/tbeietibar>tb 
thfuf country. Their subsequent rapid strides have, however; iuUy^icomH 
peaaatnd' fof -their tardiness. . . . ; , ^ 1 ; . o.-.o ^ 

The kingdom of Spain, though it appeared next to PortugalMlhiliiiw 
pregresc of discovery and commerce, was a mere scion, in tliia reejJdbt, 
tahen from an older tree, which the state of Genoa had loiig culrivitfed; 
ibr the same causes which prevented England from attaining an early 
lUarititne ascendancy, bad an equal efiect on Spain in her domestic 
tcf^S with the Moors ; and but for the circumstance of Columbus Hteraily 
^ficiiig bis services on tlie attention of Ferdinand and Isabella, after otV 
Mlriog them to other countries in vain, that kingdom would have appekred 
oqunliy late in the progress of discovery and commerce. ' i 

The Bay of Gibraltar, in which w'o anchored, is safe and oommodidus, 
mwlj though it has the Spanish towns of St. Roque 6n the north, and 
Algo^ijfas on the w est, it is so well commanded by the fortification^, as to 
it perfectly secure for British vessels, even in time of war^ iTbe 
i^er harboor is formed by two molc.s, projecting into the sea, making a 
kiud of artificial basin. These are well planted with heavy cannon, said; 
like -the whole of the fortification.^ on the rock, are bomb- proof, • The 
landing-placo is a .spacious wharf, at the end of which is a regular towm* 
goto, W'here sentries are posted to examine all who pass, and to prevent 
all ):^r8ons from communicating with the town W’ho are not provided Wpth 
pratique, i. e. a licepse from the health-oflico of the port to land, ';Tbe 
town itself is built at the foot of an immense mountain, anciently called 
Galpe, w'hich, with Mount Abyla, on the African shore, (now called Apes 
Hill,) formed the famous pillars of Hercules. This abrupt and mountahi- 
oiiSi in«M, with great pro])riety called the Rock of Gibraltar, is computed to 
be 1400- feet above the level of the sen, and rises so steeply from its base 
to -its, summit on all sides, as to make it in many places perfectly perpeu^ 
(bcular. I It appears, at a little distance, one mass of solid rock, incapable 
ofithf^: least vegetation ; and the roads, which have been cut with great 
labour and expense, are invariably in zig-zag directions, as it Would ibe 
litetally impossible to ascend in a straight line. On the summit, there afe 
two^ignal-iwsts and watch-towers, with a battery to each, to give alana 
in case of danger : and in every part of this immense rock that is al-aU^ 
aoaessibla to human tread, large caverns have been dug and portS-hokd , 
opened through the sides, forming subterranean battoriesy the olhvntioif 
o£ whioh alone Would prevent an eneniy’s fire from reaching thom^ white''' 
the aame oauso would enable them to pour destniction on thklheadimfit 
their- aOiailantSw The principal part of these fortifications guahitthe-iwr^^iT 
row -tetbmns that connects the rock with the continent of sincbpaupb-j 
pwing - 80 formidable a front, renders it literally invpfegnabloMfco f the { 
Igpgeot besieging force, nor could any thing but treachery Kv'resbitrfldini: 
the bauds of its present possessors. 1 could not leani tbeeKadt inxmbhec 
ofloMiiMU' moiULted, but heard it supposed to bp neaHyi'a'thaadaiid^ itndT 
out precarious' otay, added to the diiHciiltyofobtamin^’olBbiai-pdraini'rv 
sten^*ffwfantod toyo$«ingtbo9e «t«pciidous*oflbftst 
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the fdftificatboM exhibit/ Ahotit mid^wsry up the mountain^ dt an tmcim 
Moonshcastle^ifi u state 'of excelleirt preservation for its age/ bnt bein^ 
new’cnnverlwhintb a military BMiglttiDe^ strangers cannot obtain adtii^i^ 
skoL Frodi'ithe ships in the bay it has a good appearance, and looks like 
an octanitular biiHding of ‘stone, which has a greyish cast, and is about 
the usual beaght and circumference of garrison citadels. From its com^ 
maoding situation it must have been admirably well adapted to' the pur- 
poses of a governor’s residence, or a stronghold, during the Moorish war# 
witli Spain. 

The town of Gibraltar, stretching itself along the foot of the rock, and 
rising gradually from the shore, forms a kind of amphitheatre, and, ffonn 
the bay, has a charming appearance. It is about a mile in length, and 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, allowing for its irregularities of shape, and 
is said to contain, independent of its garrison, about 2000 English, and 
nearly 6000 foreigners. The houses are, in general, well built, partaking 
partly of the English and partly of the Spanish style of architecture, cal^ 
culated in every respect for the situation and climate. The public build^* 
ings are excellent, and the streets, though narrow, are well paved, 'lind 
present an air of health and cleanliness not often to be met with iU tMc 
part of the world. The language most in use is Spanish, but^l^ 
this it may be called a modern Babel, for its inhabitants comprise nertrly 
every nation, kindred, and tongue : English, French, Spanish, Port®* 
guese, Italians, Turks, Greeks, Moors, Arabs, and Jews, with inte^i!n 6 ^ 
(hate classes and divisions even of these. The French and English dreih 
much the same as in their respective countries. The Spaniards assuiric 
an air of grandeur amidst their poverty that is truly ludicrous. Thelt' 
people of distinction are attended by all the parade that can be imagined ; 
and the clergy, in their monastic habits of humiliation, seem to look oft 
the laity as a’ race of inferior beings. In the middle rank:; of society, 
there is something really interesting, particularly about the Spanish ladiw. 
They possess, in general, elegantly proportioned figures, the clfect of which 
is heightened by a majestic gait, in which they are said to excel every na- 
tion on the globe. Their complexion is a fine brunette ; their features 
regular, with small lips and beautifully white teeth. They dress univer- 
sally in black, with a scarf or hood thrown over the head, which CoveraT 
the ears and neck, and falls c^arclessly over the shoulders ; it is difficult 
to describe it with precision, yet its effect is highly interesting. There ai^, 
indeed, a thousand dangerous allurements in the beauties of an Andah]<^ 
sian woman, and something irresistibly bewitching in eyes full of fire aftd 
expression, that vivaciously sparkle from beneath a fine arched btoW', 
gligontly shaded by dark glossy tresses, and occasionally eclipsed* by ^rtie 
seemingly accidental intervention of an elegant fan, the graceful exetw 
cisc of which displays an arm that serves but to rivet admiration nietd 
firmly^ They are, however, so piously attended by lynx-eyed govpr*^ 
nesses, itiaiden aunts, and human Cerberuscs, that one can but silently 
admire and pity them. The lower orders of Spaniards hercwrecom^' 
posted chiefly oj Andalusian peasants, who bring supplies to the garristm 
and-thwin^ They have presen'ed the costume of the ago of- Cervantie^ 
and'mcactly resetoble the peasantry of the oldest Wpajiish paintings J 
They wean hagh and short-quartc'red shoes of light brown leatlwr, tiedwhH 
a Fo 80 *ifeq(*'oSiOTne gay-coloured ribbon ; cotton or silk stoekinga (often h* 
ra^)t vtelvet or leUdher breeches, the knees and flap finely worked witiu 
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hlrltdr ^ttons hanging by a silver oham imkee^ tof 
a«d Ibng^Open slits but round the thigh, with « whke hsh)g,uud«fBi%laUS( 
a Irhitb uhlirb shirt, open at the neck^ and sometimes tuitdag down orur 
the shoulders Avith a frilled collar, like children at home ; a jacket n^adf 
of itihe same materials as the breeches, worked with cord, silver buUona 
and chain, and open slits round the arms; wit^ a black velTet.oal^ aBd 
fi^hef, ornamented with tassels, not much unlike our college caiM with 
the trenchers taken off. I was at first surprised to see persons of saiow 
a tknk in life wearing so expensive a dress, as I think it could not be 
itrnde in England for less than 20/. or 30/. ; but I was told tlieir wim 
and children in the country arc employed in making them, and that one 
shit lasts them for many years, which I was ready to believe from the 
thread^bare condition in which most of them appeared to be. The 
Portuguese ahd Italians dress as in their own countries. The Turks with 
much splendour of costume. The Greeks nearly the same, except in the 
colour of their turbans and Slippers, to which they are restricted in thesir 
chdlcd by their imperious masters. The Moors, great part of whom are 
blacks, wear also the Mohammedan dress, as they profess that religion. 
Thb' Arabs, some of whom are Bedouins, or Wanderers of the Desert, 
Having' no fixed residence or habitation, are literally rolled up in a singular 
of white serge or stuff, large enough to make tw'o pair of sea 
blUnkets, tvearing neither shirt, cap, nor shoes. And the Armeniaiui, and 
Bafbary Jews, who are chiefly pedlars and porters, forming the lowest 
gCadb in the scale of this mixed multitude, and treated with indignity 
^•all tides, are glad to cover their nakedness with nny garment their pre- 
cUrioUs gains will allow them to procure, reserving to themselves no oUier 
distinction than that of shaving their heads, and wearing short beards, 
rigidly adhering to ^11 the mortifications imposed by their creed. 

After the conquest of Gibraltar from the Moors, it remained in the 
bands of the Spaniards until the year 1704, when it was taken by the 
English. The circumstance is thus related by Smollett, in his CoDtinua” 
tlori of Hume’s History : 

‘‘On the IGth day of June, Sir George Rooke being joined by Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, resolved to proceed up the Mediterranean in quest of 
the Frcilch fleet, which had sailed thither from Brest, and which Rooke 
hkd ictually discovered in the preceding month, on their voyage to Toujon. 
Ou the 1 7th day of July, the Admirals called a council of war, in the 
road of I’ctuan, when they resolved to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, 
■rtfhiCh 't’M but slenderly provided with a garrison. Thither they sailed ; 
and on the 2l8t day of the same nmnth, the Prince of Hesse landed on 
thb Isthmus with 1800 marines. On summoning the Governor to aux» 
fendpf, he was answeted, that the place would be defended to the last 
e^lftMuity. Next day the Admiral gave orders for cannonading /the 
toiVn. Perceiving that the enemy were driven from their fortifitatio<«jat 
the SoBth Mole Head, he commanded Captain Whitaker to arm all 
the bokts, and assault that quarter. The Captains Hicks and Junker, 
yth'6 happened to be nearest the Mole, immediately manned (tbeui pin- 
hod entered the fortifications sword in hand. TM Spaniards 

S adg H mine, by which two lieutenants and about a hundred 

ed olr woonded. Nevertheless, the two Captains took pPAsesMenrdf 
ibb pfotfbrtti, knd kept their ground until they we^e sustsmed by Ciftaui 
Vmtak^ fdid thk rest of the seamen, who took by fbumi 
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the Mole and the toitn. The Qovemor then ^pitulatod, 
the of Hesise entered the plac^» am aeed at tlie euccesa of thia 

attem^ty eonsiderinf; the strength of the fortifications, wliioh might have 
heen' defended by fifty men against a numerous army.” 

^ the treaty of {^eace between Great Britain and Spain, it was cede^ 
by Philip to Queen Ai^e, with the island of Minorca, on condition that 
the inhabitants should enjoy their estates, and the exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

In 1727 it was besieged. The trenches were opened before, this for* 
tress on the 11th day of February, by the Conde de las Torress, at the 
head of 20,000 men. The place was well provided for a defence* and 
the old Earl of Portmore, who was at that time Governor, embarked whh 
a reinforcement from England, under convoy of a fleet commanded hy 
Sir Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in the beginning of AprUy 
where he landed the troops with ammunition and stores. At the saptf 
time 500 men arrived from Minorca, making the garrison fiOOO, who> 
being plentifully supplied with fresh provisions from the coast of Barbairy, 
treated their besiegers with contempt. 

Ip 1779, immediately succeeding the Spanish declaration of wai, it 
was again closely invested ; and though the Spanish batteries were not. in 
a suflicient state of forwardness to annoy the garrison to any extent, they 
suffered much from a dreadful scarcity, the daily food of many bejn^ 
thistles, dandelion, &c. Admiral Rodney was, therefore, sent with « 
fleet of transports to its relief, and had been but a few days at sea heibre 
he captured a large fleet of frigates and transports, bound with supplies 
from St. Sebastian to Cadiz ; and had scarcely adjusted the distributioa 
of his prizes, when, off Cape St. Vincent, he fell in with a Spanish squa* 
dron, consisting of eleven sail of the line, and, after a brilliant action, 
captured three of seventy guns, and the Admirals'ship of eighty, the 
whole of which he took to Gibraltar, and thus afforded them a seasonable 
relief. After his departure for the West Indies, the blockade was again 
renew’ed ; but the Spaniards, under Don Barcelo, were defeated in an 
attempt to burn the English shipping in the harbour, and their plans, for 
the moment, rendered quite abortive. 

In the mean time, the court of Spain, mortified at their repeated dis- 
appointments, determined to make still greater exertions for the reduction 
of Gibraltar. Their works were carried on with more vigour tlran ever J 
and having by experiment found tlie inefficacy of a blockade^ they re- 
solved to try the effects of a bombardment. Their batteries were mounted 
with guns of the heaviest metal, and witli mortals of the largest dim^- 
sfons. These disgorged torrents of fire on a narrow isthmus; and it 
seemed, says Barlow’, as if not only the w'orks, but the rock itself, must 
have b^en overwh^med, for all distinctions of parts w ere lost in jS.ames 
and siftoka; This cannonade continued day and night, almost ineess^tly, 
for thfte 'weeks, in every twenty-four hours of which, 1 00,000 (bs. 
of giin|)owder were used, and between four and five thousand a^id 
shells wdiA throogh the town. It then slackened, but was not intermitted 
for one Whoiei day fi>r upw ards of tw^ve months. The fatigues of the 
garrison \bcf>e extreme. The town itseff was nearly destroyed ; and spch 
of the inhttbitants^as were not buried in the ruins of their hopses, or 
to by Cte shells, ffed to the most remote parts of the rock; wt 
fftNxmctfon fottewfd l^hem to places whkh had always been 
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sectire. No scene could be more deplorable. Mothere and children, 
ciaeped in each other’e arme, were so completely tdrn to pieces; 

•eeioed more like an annihilation of their shattered fragtncnii^fhii^mdiai 
peraionofthem* and even ladies of the greatest aensibility aiid‘iniMt 
delicate constitutions, deemed themselves happy to be admitted to 
hours of repose in the barracks, amidst the noise of u croiVded e^ldiety, ' 
and the groans of the wounded and dying. At me first onset, Genemj 
Elliott, the Governor, retorted on the besiegers a shower of fire j but 
foreseeing the difficulty of procuring supplies, he soon retrenched^ and 
received, with comparative unconcern, the fury and violence of his' ^d-* 
versaries. By the latter end of the year, the besiegers had brought their 
works to that state of perfection which thej intended. The care and 
ingenuity employed upon them were extraordinary. The best en^neers 
of France and Spain had united their abilities, and both kingdoms were 
filled with sanguine expectations of success. In this juncture, when all 
Europe was in suspense concerning the fate of the garrison, arid when, 
from the prodigious efforts made for its reduction, many believed that it 
could not hold out much longer, a .sally was projected and executed, 
which, in about two hours, destroyed those works that had retjuirCd so 
much time, labour, and skill to accomplish. A body of 2000 men, under 
General Ross, made an attack, under cover of the night, on the exterior 
front of their lines, when the Spaniards gave way on every side. Thdr 
magazines and works were blown up, their cannon spiked, and all de- 
molished, with an inconsiderable loss in the detachment who accomplished 
it. This uue.xpected event disconcerted the Ijesiegers { but they soon 
recovered from their alarm, and, with a perseverance peculiar to their 
nation, determined to prosecute the siege, more particularly as the reduc- 
tion ol Minorca had inspired them with fresh motives to exercise their 
indefatigable ardour aud perseverance. 

The Duke de Crillon, who bad been recently successful in the siege 
of Minorca, was appointed to conduct the siege of Gibraltar ; rind it was 
resolved to employ the whole strengtli of the Spanish monarchy in second- 
ing his operations. No means were neglected, or expense s|iared, that 
promised to forward the views of the besiegers. From the failure of all 
the plans hitherto adopted for effecting the reduction of Gibraltar, it was 
resolved to adopt new ones ; and among the various projects for this pur- 
pose, one, which liud been formed by the Chevalier d’Arcon, was deemed 
the most worthy ot trial, 'lliis was, to construct such floating batteriei' 
as could neither be sunk nor fired ; with tliis view their bottoms were 
made of tlio thickest tiudier, and tlieir sides of wood and cork long soaked 
in water, ivitli a large layer of wet sand between. To prevent the effect 
of red-hot balls, a numlier of pipes were contrived to carry water through' 
every part of them, and pumps were provided to keep these constantly ■ 
sui^lied with w ater. I he people on board were to be sheltered frenr the '' 
fall of bombs by a cover of rope- netting, w hicli was made sloping, n Urt 
overlaid with wet hides, 'fhese floating batteries, ten in number, mttt 
made out of the keels of large vessels cut down for the puipote, tud-* 
carried from ten to twenty-eight guns each, aud were seconded by eightjr 
large boats, mounted with guns of heavy metal, and also by a host^iof 
frintes, sht^ of lorce, and some hundreds of small craft. > v' f 

GfAeral Eliott, the intrejud defender of Gibraltar, was #iot iguertUik 
thaftiatMtioiia of a peculiar kind were prepared agaioet hlmi 
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nothing of thejr. constrMction. He, nevenheleea, provitkjti for erery cii^ 
cum^ta^e of danger, that eonid be foreaeeir or intagined. The day was 
fixed and. publicly known when this grand attack was to be aoiafkr'and 
the new'-in vented machines,, with all die united powers of gunpowder and 
artUletyin the highest state of improvement, were to becalledintodotionk 
The combined fleets of France and Spain in the bay, amounted to about 
fifty sail of the line; Their batteries were covered with 1 54 pieces of* 
heavy brass cannon ^ and the numbers employed by land and seaitgainst 
this fortress wore estimated at 100,000 men! With this ibrce, and by 
the Are of 300 heavy pieces of cannon, mortars, and howitzers, fromtha ■ 
adjacent shore, it was intended to attack every part of the British w'orks 
at one and the same instant. The surrounding hills were covered with^ 
people to behold the spectacle. The cannonade and bombardment wds' 
tremendous. The showers of shot and shells from the land-batteries amd 
ships of the besiegers, and from the various works of the garrison, cx«« ^ 
hibited a most dreadful scene ! Four hundred of the heaviest pieces of 
artillery were playing at the same moment, and the whole Peninsula 
seemed to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire that w'ere incessantly 
poured upon it. The Spanish floating-batteries, for some time, answered 
the expectations of their framers ; for the heaviest shells often rebounded 
from tneir tope, while thirty-two-pound shot made no visible impression ' 
upon their hulls. For some hours the attack and defence were so well ^ 
conducted and equally supported , as to admit no appearance of auperierity ' 
on either side. The construction of the battering- ships was so well Cal- 
culated for withstanding the combined force of fire and artillery, that they 
seemed for some time to bid defiance to the powers of the heaviest ord- 
nance. In the afternoon, however, the effects of red-hot shot becarner 
visible. At first there was only an appearance of smoke ; but in the 
course of the night, after the garrison had continued firing fifteen houTk, 
two of the floating-batteries were in flames, and several more were be- 
ginning to kindle. The opening of daylight disclosed a most dreadful 
spectacle 1 Many were seen in the midst of the flames crying out for 
help, while others were floating upon pieces of timber, exposed to equal 
danger from the opposite element ; but the generous hinnanity of the vic- 
tors equalled their valour, and was the more honourable, as the exertioni 
of it exposed them to no less danger than those of active hostility. In 
endeavouring to save the lives of his enemies, Captain Curtis nearly lost ' 
his own : while, for the most benevolent purpose, he was alongside the 
floating-batteries, one of them blew up, and sunk bis own boat ; 1/ut he 
foi^nately escaped to land upon some fragments of the wreck. By 
sicqUar perilous exertions, nearly 400 men were saved from destruction. 
Tlu> e:(erci8e of humanity to an enemy under such circumstances of im- 
mediate action and impend! eg danger, conferred more true honour than 
coiild be acquired by the most splendid series of victories, It, in some 
ineaauipe, obi^ired the impr^ion made to the disadvantage of human 
nature, by the madness of mankind in destroying each other in \mtefal 
waial. 

Tha whole of the Spanish flotilla were thus destroyed ; and very goon 
afterwards, Lord Hewe, 'With thi^-five sail of the line, broii^t to tlw 
brave gaitisouau ample supply of every thibg they needed, either for theit 
sup^^aKpl^heif deff&ibd'Mmoo which, they have remained in andisturbetf ^ 
possession of the Rock which their valour so ably delended. 

Oriat0l HfTMld, VoL 6. T 
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TH» CHURNING OP THE OCljlAN. 
Frm Tht BahgvaifeHa* 

A FRAGMENT. * 

WftfiRE Rre the Dins and the Assoofs all ? 

They have met upon Mem mountain, 

Ana council hold in the Emerald hall 
Of Bramah, by the Amber fountain, 

Where pearls and rubies ever fall 
With a heavenly murmur musical : 

Each on a cloud is resting there, 

Floating about on the rosy air, 

With a gentle motion here and there ; 

And they debate how they may gain 
Tlie blest Amretta, which shall be 
A draught of immortality : 

But they shall win it with toil and pain. 

Hear me,” said Bramah, “ Dius and Asjoors, 
Spirits wlio sport on the Dog Star's ray, 

Spirits who float in the frost mist gray, 

Over the haunted Iliroalay ; 

Attend my counsel, and I shall say 
How to make the Amreeta yours. 

Kinnuras, ye whose song can arrest 
Bright Surju’s course from east to west, 

Can make the stars of Heaven stand still, 

And fix the breeze on the moonlight hill ; 
Upsarns, ye whose shining feet 
Twinkle like waves of my sacred river 
When on its tide the sun beams quiver; 
Glendarrahs, who live on the sweet 
And delicate Parijata’s bloom, 

Sporting about in its rich perfume, 

Hear me ! — thus I do advise : 

Ye shall the Mountain Mandar take, 

Plunge it into the flashing Ocean, 

And whirl it round with a furious motion, 

Till the solid Earth doth reel and shake; 

Whirl It about, as the peasants turn 
With rapid hands the smoking churn ; 

Whirl it about, and your toil shall earn 
The Amreeta Cup— the glorious prize.” 

AwRy went the Dius and the Assoors all,— 
They have nishM to Earth like a waterfiUl ; 
Some have shot to the world upon 
A thunderbolt, and some have gone 
Wrapt in showers and fallinf hail ; 

And some have rode on the lightnings pale. ’ 
Others have sunk like evening dew ' 

Upon Earth's tender buds, and givetr ^ 

To each the aweets knd the ttnu of f 

A richer balm, a brighter hue, . i > 

Than ever earthly airs and sboWtrv ‘ 

Shed upon India*! countless dowers; 
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'fliough they have caught, from Orient skiej, 
Each hriUi^nt gl^m of their, su^et 4y^« 

Bramah the Holy is left alone 
Upon his Lotus throne ; ■ 

Reposing in the Emerald hall, 

Reposing in the cool green light, 

Which fills that silent palace hright ; 

And thot'O ii DO sound on the Mem mounUia 
But the gurgling plash, and mu!>ieal fitU) 

Tlie soothing gush of ine Amber fountain. 

Where are the Dius and the Assoors now? 

They have all plung'd down from Meru's brow, 
And tliink upon the Earth they be, 

Hard by the strand of the trembling Sea 1 
The flap of their wings makes the Ocean roar, 
And the hum of their voices shakes its short ; 
Some are dashing over its waves, 

And some are diving into its caves, 

To pluck the corals and gems that grow 
Down in the crystal halls below, 

Or chase the mighty snakes which coil 
Tlicir length round many an Indian isle ; 

And some are lying at length on the billows, 
Rock’d by their hearings to and fro, 

And those liave taken the clouds that fly 
Like veils of pearl o'er a sapphire sky 
And made of them their pillows. 

But the boldest are gone upon rapid wing 
To that dim realm where thunders are jarring, 
And clouds and tempests ever are warring, 

And all the elements furiously toiling 

Like a boundless cauldron seething and boiling, - 

There have they sped for the Serpent King : 

ITiey have baffled the snow, 

And the fiery glow 

Of the thunderbolt red hot ; 

They have baffled the hail. 

And like meteors pale, 

Tlirough the wliirlwind they have shot ; 

Like molten lead, 

A comet shed 

Its vapour On their track, 

But they all shot through 
The withering dew 

As eagles pierce the rack, 

On, on they sped until they came 
Where the molten sea and the veils of flam^ 
Surrounded that undUcover’d throne 
On which the Snake King dwells alone. 

“ IIo ’.'’ said the King, and his deep voice payt 
O’er the burning waves like a mountain blasts 
“ llo," said Ananta, the Sequent King, 

What would the Dius and Assoors with mg J " 
We would that you Mount Mandftr 
Do\wi tnt the strand of the foamy 
That we for the Amceeia Cup, j 

May churn theX^ceau furiously.^’— 

“ So," said’Anaota, let it be." 

Ti 
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Tlien was Mount Mamlar lifted Uj), 

Mandar the cloud-crowtt’d Kingf of Hlilij 
With its waving fldwers, artd sflvet rillii ’ 

Its shaggy rocks, and groaning Woodis, 

Its snowy peaks, and rushing floods ; 

And plung’d into the shrinking main, 

Whicn flash’d and roar’d and smoked agaili.' 

And round it, round it, nine times round, 
Vasooakee, the sacred snake, was bound ; 

Whilst his diamond scales did crack and rattlO 
Like the sound of armies joining battle. 

But he must be the rope to turn 
Mount Mandar in its mighty chum. 

Then sei7ed the Dins the head of the snake ; 

Hold of his tail, which was whirling and lashing. 
With a noise like the sound of a cataract dashing, 
The Assoors, one and all, did take,— 

And they whirl’d Mount Mandar round and round, 
Whilst the hot Sea groan’d with a dreadful sound : 
Away from the Mountain — away— away— 

Flew rivers and lakes in mist and spray. 

Which, roll’d in many a thunder-cloud, 

Cast o’er the sky a murky shroud, 

Through which the sun peer'd dark and red, 

As the blood that is newly shed. — 

Round went the Mountain whirling fast, 

Tlie huge grey rocks away were cast, 

As sparks liefore the midnight blast, 

And shot through the air with a lurid light. 

Like the track of a burning arrow’s flight 
Round went the Mountain with furious whirl, 
Away shot the Palm and the Babul trees. 

As feathers fly on the southern breeze ; 

Away flew the Pepul, the forest King, 

Away it flew, us when warriors hurl 
The |>ebble from the wliirring sling; 

And then a mighty thundering 
Over the Mountain Mandar came. 

It was wrapp’d in a shroud of dusky flame; 

The Storm King from his burning bow 
Shut tlie blue lightnings ; from the brow 
Of Mandar roll’d its snowy crown, 

And many a vast peak, icy crested, 

On which no shade had ever rested, j 

Came crashing, toppling down. 

Red meteors darted to and fro, 

The sky was wrapp’d in a pitchy shtoud. 

And the tempest fiends howl’d long 'arid' Thtid' 

To the sea — which, like a watery hell- ' ' ^ 

In boiling billows rose and fell, 

And roar’d and toss’d below’. 

Bound went the Mountain still, 

With a dull and terrible nbisfe, ‘ 

Like the roar of Horn’s Hill, * ' 

When it echoes the thbnder'^liiud^i' Tviv^. 

The Gods toil’d on for a jfear and ‘ ^ f 
The Dins and Assoors all toil’d on. 

Nor wist when their labours should be done ; 
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faint and languid waxed tlioy, 

-As passage birds d^at, o’er tbe Sea > 

Have ^soed weJ^ri|y, 

Nor yet, when Suija's coursers lave 
Their nostxiU in the, western wave, 

Sec ocean ree^ or island height,. 

On which to rest their flight. 

Slower and slower Mount Mandar spun, 

As the rock, which rolls from a green hill’s brow 
Down to the grassy vale below, 

When its course is' well nigh done. 

The Dius and Assoors all toil’d on. 

Faint and weary waxed tliey ; 

Slower and slower Mount Mandar spun. 

Till all around the labourers lay 
A sea of milk — the boundless main, 

Channel and harbour, port and bay. 

As still, and dim, and ghastly svliite, 

As the fog that sleeps on a marshy plain, 

When the moon shines cold and bright ; 

And Ocean was dead as a stagnate lake ; 

Nor could the whirl of the hill 
Tliat leaden stillness break ; 

Slower, slower, turn’d Mandar still, 

Heavily, heavily, moved the hill. 

Then up sprung Narrian— Ho 1” cried he, 

Dius and Assooin, why look ye pale ? 

Have wc ceaseless toil’d at the conquer’d Sea 
For a year and a day — and now to fail ?— 

What ! are your arms more feeble grown? 

What I are your sinews more unstrung 
Tlian when at ancient Indni’s throne 
Mountain on mountain quick ye flung, 

Till they flew ihrougli Heaven thick as bees 
Swarm clustering round the wild date trees? 

Are your high god-like hearts less bold, 

Or jour minds loss firm than in times of old? 

Up then, lio ! — again, again 

Let us whirl Mount Mandar furiously, 

And wring from the reluctant main 
Tliis draught of Immortality.’’ 

The Dius and Assoors utter’d a shout, 

By w'hicli the clouds from their course were driven 
And scatter’d o’er the face of Heaven, 

Tliat shook the Sun, and ina<le Earth quiver 
Like a Lotus reeil in a running river, 

Then again they whirl’d Mount Mandar about. 
Su44e*dy l^roin the East arose, 

Like the sound of the breeze that creeps 
O’er newly frozen snows, 

When the summer isuushine sleeps 
In Himalaya’s dulls ; 

And sweet aivever was the lone, 

To some poor PUgrim, sad and lone, 

Of the Jeihoo Lama’s bells, — 

A silvetr Tuic«» * ♦ f ♦ t * 


BfftliAlto WycLifFi, 
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ON THB EXISTING Oji^OKtEUT* Hi iki 

OfnerwUions on somo of the cautei which h4V0 Hniei id emt$ o d^v^o^n(itm in 
the Natives under the Bengal Presideiicy to enter the regular regimenti; ai^ 
to f reduce dUiontent and mutiny in the Native Army oH thttt estaomment, 

(Wrltleu in InJia.) 

The recent and extensile mutiny in the Nntitre i^e^to^ts stetinned at 
Barrackpore, is, in itself, so alarming, and in its consequertijes so pr^nant 
with ruin to the stability of our Eastern Empire, that attempts to iiTves- 
tigate its causes must be anxiously looked for in England ; ami are de- 
manded as an act of duty and justice at the hands of all who may have op- 
portunities of acquiring information necessary to the discussion of a ques- 
tion of such magnitude. With these impressions, the fbllowing obser- 
vations arc offered to the notice of those who are bound to provide a re- 
medy for the existing eWI ; as well as to all who may feel an interest in 
the great stake at issue, from a wise or mal-adminislration of our Indian 
Government. 

That the writer is deeply attached to the army, of which he is a mem- 
ber, need not be dissembled, as the scope and tenor of these obsen^atious 
betray thus much ; but being alone influenced by this attachment, and 
an ardent desire to preserve to India the benefits of British rule, the 
conviction of error w'«iuld be a source more of pleasure than of pain ; nor 
shall due acknowledgment be withheld from the writer, who can prove 
that our military administration is clear of defects laid to its charge, and 
that the Native army has fewer germs of decay than was discoverable by 
one, who has passed the largest portion of life in constant intercourse 
with the native soldier of Bengal. 

No description of the scenes, which were exhibited at Barrackpore on 
the Jist of October, and the two following days, is intended: their nar- 
ration is left to eye-witnesses, or at least to persons much nearer the 
theatre of action. The decisive and energetic measures taken, under 
the personal direction of the Gommander-in- Chief of the army, speedily 
crushed the mutiny, and brought the actors in it to condign punish- 
ment. The insulted authority of the state has been amply vindicated by 
! the sacrifice of from 150 to 200 mutineers on the 2d inst., and by the 
■ subsequent trial and punishment of about 300 sepoys who were taken : 
of the 60 fourteen have been executed, the sentence of death passed on 
the rest was commuted to hard labour in irons for various terms. The 
discharge from the service of the whole of the Native commissioned and 
noil’ commissioned officers of the 47th regiment of Native Infantry, has 
also been directed by the Government ; a measure of the soundest polmy, 
calculated as it is to engender a Iceling and stimulus to exertion too sel- 
dom acted on in the Native service — a due sense of personal respojisibi- 
lity for the actiojis aud conduct of the private soldier is the desideratum 
alluded to. 

Extensive combinations can never be formed witlimiS their coming 
under the knowledge of the Native olhefra; a fact admitted by all who 
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On the existing Discontents in the Indian Armg. 

are acquainted with the organUation of the Indian army. It is equally 
true, that no early intimation of the state of the corps was given by the 
Nati^jpfyeri^qf^^ thqjr s^par^tiop^JtJiqrejfQre, from the 

sepoys on the (fay of open’ muting, was the fea6t p(tn of tneirauty; 
while it was a base desertion of the men, at a crisis which their apathy y if 
Tiof hac[ produced. It was behaving little bettfer tlin 

tliamselves; who never did more than do^geijiy rdf^^' to 
listen to reason, or to lay down their arms, unless certain preposterous 
demands were previously complied with: such as, the removal of 
^.iaM^fmftalTJgolonel Cartwright, and the Sergeant-M^jor, and a g^t of 
don^.fuHbatMt. ^ 

. levere punishment which has been so deservedly indicted on the 
mutineei'ei will not, alone, work any extensive improvement in onr 
aTjiny S although shooting, dragooning, hanging, dismissal, aud 
^with hard labom*, may produce a salutary fear and respect 
maauthprity, they can operate no attachment to the sehvice; 
and it ia. this most essential quality which the Native army now requires. 
r-The less of attachment in the military population of India to the re- 
gular service, is neither to be attributed to the administration of Lord 
Amherst, nor to any single administration since Lord Cornwallis’s first 
sway in India : but it has grown out of the course of events, and out of 
the general policy adopted by the local governments under the orders or 
wi.th the sanction of the Court of Directors. That it is equally the ob- 
ject Q^ all parties to provide an efficient remedy for the growing evil, will 
nyt be denied ; and that a perfect knowledge of the disease must precede 
a cure, win be as readily admitted : if, therefore, by an attempt to trace 
and eluciddle the baneful effects of our military system, with regard to 
the treatment of the Native army, some rays of truth are elicited, the 
task will not have been undertaken in vain. 

Tlie immediate causes of the discontents at Barrackporo cannot, for a 
moment, be assigned to the mere dread of service on the Rastern frontier 
against the Burmese ; for, although a most injudicious parade and ex- 
hosuTse of the troopj, at the worst season, and in the worst of climates, 
have Worn down to skeletons many of the finest European, as well as 
Native regiments, yet the creeds, both Hindoo and Mohammedan, are 
preventives to any general feeling of dread in distant coipa to stations of 
sickness or privation. Nuseeh,” (fate or destiny,) is the Native’s cry on 
all dccasions, wHbther of prosperity or adversity ; and es fatalistsS, they 
are not likely to be greatly influenced by rumours of such distant evils, 
hnwever liable thev may be to take a desponding view of tlieir situation 
in tTfe hour of trial. Should this reasoning not appear conclusive, and 
thus protect the soldier from a taint of even a deeper die than mutiny, 
^he' ahtcfity i<ith which the Native soldier has so frequently embarked 
bt\ the mOCT distant and hazardous warfare, should at least protect him 
frorti a'^d^icioft so opprobrious. 

Havltig stated what are not deemed the Immediate causes, it remains 
to'^imly some proximate and probable cause for an explosion, which has 
spreda^alanh from Cape Comorin to the Himalayah Mountains, and ap- 
parently paralysed the measures of Government. This pfoxiniate Oause 
iHit, it I* affirmed, be found in the absence from the regiments of a due 
propsition of EuropeaQ officers, who were personally known to and re- 
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the »en } anieTil ftugmMiled bfJihe iwMpbig 
pdstittj^ Eurcipeab oflic6r4i whicb foiiiMid part iO^ithADjdaii^i^r^dffioeii^g 

ithe<|rntiai 0 nt 8 nised iQ‘ 1823,' The’ ’thi!ej^’a£ aiiUusliBieafc betwMaliiie 
Kiti^ -aokKeri and his Eurofieah officer bad, ibriyeabi )pa8t^ beeniffra- 
ddally'wdake&ing, by the abatractioa of officers froth regimetitaiisii 'M^ff 
and deticlied duties ; an arrangement, therefore* 'wliich namovcd woty 
.. i£aidgn,i and ktme taro or three iLdeutenants, from each oorps^ii'tnust 
^ ^aSy increase the eril. Officers removed in Septembes* and 'October 
T 1823^ ^lad barely time to join their regimen to** when thenewoi^naa- 
tlon nf the army, directed by the Court of Directors^ iwas^froiniilgated 
OB- the 6th May following. The local Govemment, obedient* id 4he 
mandate of its superiors, hesitated not to give effect to the most questkm- 
labW.part of the new system, viz. — the regimenting of hnttalions^ ;m by this 
step, nearly ^1 the few remaining officers from men with, whom 

. they ^^tved, to new men and new regiments ; necessarily leaving, 

, during operation of removal, (with one exception, the old 17th Nat. 

both battalions of which happened to be at the same station,) 
every cpi^ in the service without officers, or with so few, that tbe term-is 
fairly applicable. 

. To/ have given effect to such an arrangement in times of profound 
peacoy would have hazarded the frail thread of attachment that still 
eousted between the Native soldier and his European officer. What, 
ihiereforey can be thought of the policy of such a step, at a moment when 
the state had embarked in a war, that required the application of all its 
resources ; aad which drew corps from the very u'cstern frontier (the 
47t]j Nat. Inf. came from Muttrah on the Jumnah) to meet an enemy in 
Arracan or Ava ? 

fn these measures, if individual judgment may be trusted, is to be 
found, not only a proximate, but most probable cause for the explosion 
at Barrackpore. The desecrated number in the Army List, was a regi- 
ment, with only its commandant, Lieutenant- Colonel Cartwright, and one 
other officer, Captain Frith, who had served with the corps, of been 
Attached to it, beyond a period of a few months : the 26th regiment, 
Ijcqnj^ vjbich a. few men, it appears, joined the mutineers, had afeo only jts 
OOmmandant and one subaltern, who had served with it for any time. 
In short, the separation of officers from the men, with whom they had 
Served; was reiy general throughout the infantry branch bfihn ariny. 
^^6, mok ct^rsory examination of the regimental system, miist provo tfeat 
every advantage, which the orders of the Court of Directors b«kl up to 
Mlhen arnry, might have been secured witlwut the removal of a single 
' officer, by the addition of one Colonel and two Captains to eaoH of the 
^ ; ,foanng the number of battalions, regimentf, ord^jof 

iprofootijU, undisturbed. There would have remained ,thla poculjar.iad- 
^vaBtageTrom such a procedure, that when the abstractfonof effiOers from 
‘ 'the^two battalfons of a regiment for staff end detached dddoif 

u . ' l l, . fj uj 

.. /-i , I . f > . , , , ,11 

tJIlnyinitanceseould be <iu«ted,or'omcertMm«vea Uoderthe oeders^of 1893, 
lNlviligfto.rt|palr hfoiu ^ rbr>’ wtstem botiodK vf fUjpoOtsna to* tbs esstdrh^f x- 
tmtMfsfaongiiVt andJbe weoffleerv* Mydvpffisaewwi%aittzidfoniMtsr«ldlce 

their steps to the western frontier, . * i.nj. 
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6qiiaU]fi;«ff«qwiitoliMi wight be6blaioe4 by drawingoie^ mnaofiotn 
fromBthe^oarps m The Humber of ColooeU 40 a ihgimiNil if 

arbiteary*;^ thewaruiid aonseqtteiitly dot evea b6> novelty in.theftppoitrt> 
two Colonels in this case. Had teohnical correctness been ^e- 
guiredr the l iirst Colonel might have been denominated ** Colonehin- 
Chiefv" and the second Colonel Commandant;*' But this is too 
trifling a point to be thrown into the scale, against the object of.retaining 
officem in the regiments they had long seivcd with. The hour for such 
consideration to be useful may have passed away;^ but an exposure of 
tha wantof judgment, evinced in the introduction of what was intended 
by the Court of Directors to benefit and improve their army, may serve 
as a warning in times to come. 

The'next proximate cause for discontent (mutiny is alone attributable 
to the absence of European officers, known to and respected by the men) 
was the difficulty and great expense to which the corps, under marching 
orderfe; were liable in procuring carriage,^ indispensably requisite to their 
efficiency, as w^ell as to the comfort of the soldier. It may be feared 
that European officers, who neither knew nor were known to the soldier, 
were wanting in exertions to aid the men in their distress ; but it is 
questionable how far their most strenuous exertions might have done 
more than contribute to conciliate the soldier, as the whole resources of 
the surrounding country had been placed in requisition by the Goi'ern- 
ment for the several Commissariats of the army. Tim tender of a loan 
of money by Government, at a late period^ was calculated to operate 
unfavourably with men, who were not ignorant that the country was 

• The system may be deserving a recoiisuieratiou ; the more so, as the change 
hack to the two-battalion regiments would not Dcce!»!>arily occasion the removal 
of a single officer, while, by revertingtothe old organization, lust advantages ar* 
restored. 

* Extra batta, or one rupee eight annas per mensem to the private loldlor, (at 
par three shillings and two-pence,) is compensation for every additional expanse 
mcideutal to tield-serv ire. The state provides camp C(|ui|>age, but carriage for 
the soldier’s baggage and cooking utensils he is himself to find out of the extra 
bafta. The fixed monthly allowance of a sepoy is, pay 5r. Hzf, and half batta 
h\ Sa.) there is a further sum of eight annas included in hisallowanciiiifbiit not 
drawn in abstract, being transferred to the off-reckoniog fund, for the provision 
nf w wUen cloth coat, or pair of pantaloons. In times of peace, therefore, the 
state, for the yearly sum of ninety rupees, or, at the present rate yf excha^e, 
barely y/. sterling, obtains the services of its Native regular Infantry soldierTtw* 
clndinjf^ therein his elethingy food., and bat'taeks. So tenacious is the Odvefrnmi^nt 
of additional expense on the latter account, that remuneration is denied ibc die 

of ftptdier'i huts and officer’s buugalows, (cottages,) even when this is.pcca- 
sioued by the abaudonment of cantonments for anew disposition of their statipns. 

' ntim this cause have not unfrcqueiitly happened more than once in a year. 

The' gVS^apee under this head has been most opjiressiVb both ftjf offleerir and ic- 
>;poya; theigeneral reply obtained to represeutatioos is, that tnewdraw htttta,.and 
Euirappaa,nlipl 9 ers batta and tentage; the latter are not unfrequentjy rfniiiided 
that roey should not build expensive bungalows. Applied as this remark has 
been to thatched cottages, which do not average lOOU rupees, or about 100/. 
sterling in value, it is too frequently viewed as an unfeeling taunt, uttered by an 
0 fncial 4 Nlj|^,h«rh»u hinuittt magnificently , housed in the ** City of Fhiaces," 
/•ndThat^no^aympatby lortht priviuioiii of poor fubfdlerna or their suffivinga; if 
they ahitMta frPi»vthr>ixufy of « thatched roof;. pot up withthh tlitliepof 
a tent, under which the mercury often rises to 
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iir rmtirca* b«ld 'in -w^uijid<3«^*-'Giiwa|^ 
«riai^i4ml tnoflty' on loan was tendered forabeoptanoa 
ii»f»|WOTked wdl, b«ta loan xm at beat an iH^tmiadiwepediltilliinotn 
■ 'WVibg eh'tttbe^aied the circuinistances whifch m'dy have'Wt^tk^ 
lAt ^liiirtiddiatcly' exciting causes to the recent miiiidy,*Vi!idde^e1d^’6!f 
discussion has now to be entered. Laying it dhwn hs k 
those 'thhses are atme insufficient to work so great evils as ms- 

contents arid partial mutiny in an army, whose fidelity to the 'stfetb: ktld 
devoted attachment to their European officers, were wont to hte'tHeintis 
of jttslt eiiJogium ; it remains to trace such measures in our itiiiitkiV eOO- 
ilbtny, as may have a tendency to estrange the Natives getiferUllj fhiin 
k relish' tor oUr regular military service ; and to produce that'dfiflbttlty 
k^' hecTtfifing, wdiich has become a source of much complaint;' h^aMes 
fidving rise to that inflammable temperament, which so predi^poSc^S the 
wMiet to discontent, that the least breeze shall be capable of fhftttlhg 
tho embers. Info a flame. 

"411 th’e Circumstances about to be noticed may, assuredly, notykbc 
ippifticiated by Native soldiers as points of deterioration in their servi- 
hide^j' disease may long prey on the vitals before the cause of decay be 
duly appreciated; and uneducated and ignorant men, the dis- 
advantages of their situation, will give vent to this feeling in discontent 
ahd (cVeii mutiny, altiiough unable to define all the sources from whence 
lh4 disadvantages arise. The first and mildest indication that a service 
is detenorating, as well as a test that the disadvantages are real, will be 
a disinclination to embark in such service. That this disinclinatlbn has 
in Bengal been increasing for some years past, is too evident ; and that 
it has attained a great height, witness the late novel regulations for the 
apprehension of deserters ; and if a more imposing witness wete wanted, 
look to the regimental returns, and see how few corps ; ere are com- 
plete. The population of the provinces under British dominion has cer» 
ttiftiy iffCreased ; and the long tide of success against the Native powers 
hks’flarced out of employment a military body, amounting in numbers to 
tehlWd the extent Of augmentation given to the regular army. How 
then does it happen, that, whereas regiments of yore had their ranks 
and candidates waiting enrolment; now, by every exertion of 
recruiting levies, and other expedients, the very w^ear and tear of the 
"army cannot be repaired 'I'he correct answer woTild strike even those 
who might not understand the details of such a question, viz . — The ser- 
t>ica must have become less advantageous and less tempting than 
formerbj. 

This is the true solution ; and a remedy to be efficient must be 
directed to a removal of the disabilities under which the Native soldier 
now labours, and to the increase of his advantages. 

However unwarrantable the novel demand for double full batta, wlien 
nHtde by mutineers, there is no doubt that one source of disoootent bM 
ttflsch from the privations occasioned by depreciation in the ctirfCnt valtie 
of the rupee, iu which the soldier is paid ; or, as it may be more properly 
e;i|Hres<v^y by tu the price ot articl^ of con«um^oh^t|^tl;^bire 

id Iftbour^ mnid of cattle. This change, whtlo k my {ucly indioate un* 
provement in the condition of the country, and has assuredly mguUwt ed 
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in ihi Indian Army, 

gtiB«yy has at .tha timeJieoaiuailyira* 

«M0<liha FJxBfi eaiY.of theBoI<lA«r very iar below thestaadajrdhfvbiQhirM 
contempktadb wbea hit f 4 y wat origiotUy defioeilit The exAfit/ period 
^^^^vejBQldier begao* to receive the pUo]iy.i|uwet ,^]s^}en- 
ip3fef4». ^^ppt e^atily if;acei, but it it believed to he co-eix(it^al’^h 
fb^piati(;» of a re^lsur JN’auve array in Bengal, , 

. Tbe wagea of hired aervants and cattle have, within th6Jatt>tw«;nt^^ 
(iye or thirty yeara, advanced one-third, when employed by pereoua at 
fixed etations; and even more when hired by soldiert, who may <havo to 
march irora.one end of our possetaimis to the otW. In addition to thia 
ditadvantage, ail the late regulations of Government have, very tproperlyy 
tended to aecure its subjects from impressed service; but .while jtuoh 
regulationa promote the freedom and comfort of the inh^tanta of the 
country, they have either augmented the ditliculty of the aoldier in pno- 
curing servants or carriage, or have greatly enhanced their ooitK Gu aweli 
grounds, it may, after the season of ferment has passed away, 
for deliberation, how far it has become not only an expedient act, but one 
rather of strict justice, so to enhance the pay or allowances of the SoIdicA 
aa shall restore the military service to the standard originally psigpedt 
or to what it was so late as the year 1800 ; about whicu, peripd the d®" 
predation in the value of the currency commenced. 

^fhe soldiers employed in Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa are fiubjQCl;ed, a 
deduction of 4^ per cent , from being there paid in tlie sicca rppAe. 
This cannot but be felt as a grievance, for a sicca rupee will not, go ope 
jot further in the retail marked, or payment of servants, &c., than pe- 
nares, Furruckabad, or Lucknow sonat rupee, all of which are paid the 
aoldier at par. There is also something very invidious in thp distinction 
between the civil and military branches of the service, tlie former being 
paid in the sicca rupee, from the chief magit-trato down to the lowest Na- 
tive police or revenue officer. 

The second cause of discontent, and actual deterioration in tlie Native 
military service in Bengal, arises out of an extension of empire from the 
banks of the Ganges to the Sutledge, the province ofGiizerat, and the line 
of the Nerbuddah river. The deterioration, in this instance, is produced 
by more frequent movement, longer inarches,* and a constant residence 
at stations very remote from the home of the soldier. The abridgment 
nf furlough, an indulgence most highly prized, is a cousiquenoe; furloi^h 
is always granted in years of peace, during those montlu when the drill 
and discipline of corps is not in active operation, or from March U> Oc- 
tober. It must be evident that regiments stationed on and to tlie west- 
ward, of Bie line of the Jumnah, with those at the opposite extreme of 


^ This ignorance may be readily conceded, since, in a code of nay-regulationi, 
compUed by the late Military Auaitor>Geaeral, Major Greene, it is ebtervAd iia 
jthiasabjec^ vis.— •“ The ou-reckoniug, at well as pay andbattaof Nativeti have 
beee pasted according to these nues ever since the existence of the Auditor^Ga* 
peral^ office, but no authority is to be found for them.’' 

' tlie vemovitl re the interior, far from the line of the Ganges, renders IipP^s- 
Mte 1 tedoct to mn Mote etpensite transport of hmd-cajnriagt!. This, lb n 
tty Withduv reads, is serieusly felt in uanebee, Wot unfMqwtiitly, of 500; fim, Imd 
miktr 




^62 On the exUting Dhcontettii id ^kv'lHdiiH Army, 

Cuttalkrund Chittagong, can only on leaye in a aea- 

•on ; tnd ojk a aet does not exceed l,0(l,4#poy8>^a- regimei|tofU,000 men 
woulcLxjfely enj<^ the'MuigeneeHXiee w-eigM-nr ten ye^,|and not so 
often i waw should intervene. To thdsti tinac^uainted With the habits 
and tt^oms of the natives of India, it i« . pot easy to oem^irehend the 
extent of privation that the abridgment of furlough occasions, or the ef- 
fect it jwodUccs in loosening attachment to the Service. s 
A tK«d cause of deterioration arises out of a system of substituting 
local and provincial corps within our old provinces. 'Fhe deterioration 
under this head has operated by dislodging the regular army from can- 
tonments, at stations near the recruiting districts. These may general]^ 
be descrilied as commencing at Mongheer, extending on each side of tlS 
wngtt from thirty to seventy miles, and terminating at Futtehgurfe 
A; re%ence to the East India Register will exhibit sixteen local, ai^ 
f^irtead provincial battalions ; nearly three-fourths of which occupy stC- 
tfons pifzed by the regular army, as either affording contact with tha 
distncts from whence the great body of sepoys are drawn, or such vicinity 
ai may be deemed equal to contact. 

By J^ucing the number of the regular troops at such stations, the 
Idrlou^h indulgence is not only abridged, but (ho chance of the courw 
of service taking any regiment to tlie recruiting district,** has fallen 
aWay f^mone year in six, to one in twenty years, lliis tact will ho 
c^ablUhed by the annexed Disposition Table, which embraces a period 
ofthirty-four years ; the current yearbeing omitted, as the Purmese wa:r 
hts drawm a very unusual force into Bengal ; 

An examination of the opjwsite Table will show', that the middle, or re- 
cpiiting districts which, from 1790 to 1800, cantoned an average of 
twenty-one out ofthirty-six battalions, or nearly two-thirds of the regular 
atmy of that period, iu 1823, only cantoned thirteen out of sixty bat; 
taJion^ while forty battalions, or two-thirds of tlie army, ivere pushed 
wward to now, distant, and expensive stations; the greater part <St 
ivhicli would formerly hav’e been considered FouEUry service duty^ 


® Although the infantry arm of the sen ice has been more particularly adverted 
these reasonings and facts af.ply to the other branches of the Native armyi 
cavalry-recnufiiig; districts >arv somenhal from those of the infantry, frofe 
Ule greater proportion of Mohammedans mihosc regiments; but the effects of the 
syatem,^ local corps, and consequent dislodgment from old stations, apply with 
equal force to tins arm. 7 -i*.. 

J'|i8 coiisideratioii and indulgences that ha>e been granted the Native soldier 
for for^gn ser\ ice duties, may be cstimattul from the follon ing statement 
J.G^ral G^danl’s army, nbich left the Bengal provinces in 1778 * 9 , and 
returned m 1>84, alter services principally from Oujain to Surat and Guzerati 
was ttw^ed wiUi gidd and silver medals ; while every sepoy received, for liftfv 
to^e^i^^men/ nieuRcin. Honorary standards were givtaj 

r «l«‘«tehnienl, which both went and rtturqed by land 

similar honours and rewards^ wer^ 

Cockerell’S detachment, which went by land to the 

«» received, with the approbatioa of tha Court 
of a donation of si* mouths’ batta. m oi uia conn 

4. The army yugaged iq the RohdlHU war, in I7‘4, waived ffom the Viiitr of 
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On the Diacohfeut:^ 

and have entitled corps so employed to advantages, and pctAili^r ihdul- 
gencfit granted to troops detached under that plea. Ejefctmehf from-old 
station* is a point not unfreqiiontly alluded to with regret, bjr the mbit 
respectable Native officers, when they discourse on the goldeh era of 
their service. Had it been possible, with our present widely-dispersed 
amiy, to extend tlie furlough indulgence, or to have secured to regiments 
a return, at shoit intervals, to stations within the old line of service, 
depreciation of allowances would have been long borne in silence, although 
it must gradually engender discontent. 

The military service may also be now less esteemed by the Natives, 
from the great extension of our civil establishments giving to a large class 
of Natives posts of great influence and resjjonsibillty, uliich they are 
not a little inclined to exercise and display, to the chagrin of the military 
class, which wa.s heretofore more highly esteemed than any other. Sir 
John Malcolm, in his ‘ Sketch of the Political History of India,’ adverts 
at large to the feeling of the military in (his respect ; and suggests plans 
for elevating the Native soldier, by promoting the most deserving mem- 
bers in the highest rank to special commands, to civil offices, and by con- 
ferring honoraiy posts and distinctions. The sixth and last chapter of 
this work* is wortliy of a careful perusal at the present crisis, as it indi- 
cates a course well calculated to regain and secure the fidelity and attach- 
ment of tlie Native soldier. A norn out soldier might not, perhaps, be 
easily moulded into a Native man of business; and, in upholding the 
consequciuie of the military class hy attentions, or privileges, when it* 
members appear in civil c airls as plaintiff or defendant, care would, of 
course, be taken tl)at a privilege ot priority of lieaiing to their causes, 
should not be extended to the general detriment of the larger classe.s of 
applicants for justice. 

Should the foregoing observations contain unpalatable truths, let it he 
remembered, that the sole aim in undertaking such a task, (neither light 
nor agreeable to a writer sincerely attached to the service of which he is 


Oude n donation of eleven lacs of rupees ; whieliuere distributed under like sanc' 
tion and oidi’i s of ibc I5eii;;al (Mooroinent. 

Three volnntcof t^nttalions, tailed out in Sept. 1 79R, forscr> iec in the C.irnatic, 
received a bounty of one month's niton auresjliesidcs advaiu e of pay and bonnty- 
cloibing. Oil tlu*ir rclurn, in 1800, tl)oy were fonuctl into the Ihth and lyih Reri- 
ments of Native Infantry ; when medals were diMi ibutod, and other peculiar dis- 
tinctions were cnnferreil. 

ft. The Irtth Kegiment of Native infantry, which was detaclied from Burrack- 
pore to Jlyderahad in 17‘)H, and was absent al)ove three years, returned tv 
(?av^iipoor via the NnrtmdaU in 1800. Honorary medals were then couferred oh 
the regiment lor its eiujdov luent on such foreign lervice. , 

These disiinetions and indnlgoiue'=, with Ma lra.^ allowances to troops servluff 
under that prc>»idency, with lurlongli on their rclurn, rendered absence on sugn 
duties rather soui^lit than avoided. But of late years, eiiuallj distant duties, vvit£ 
equal privation, are exacted, as a matter of <oursc, on the mere pay and battft of 
the soldier, without a shadow of advantages real or honorary. 

*Tl»i3 paper was intended to enihiacc many of the points noticed hy Sir .lohn 
Malcolm i hut on further reference to the * Sketch,’ the writer liuds Uie groMttd 
already so ably and com pletely oceupied,vvhiIe the shades of variation from the viows, 
takeuby that distinguished individual are so tilight, — that deferciice to such hi|fh 
aulftority as ^ir John Malcolm vvouhl alone deter from attempts to dtscuM ihetn ; 
if not tuore forcibly withheld hy a couvicUoa that the parade of trivial objeciiona 
w ould he justly scoincd as hypercriUcal. 
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“ €|xpoa\y*e ,of the wounds wl^lch ar^ fedte^ing m the 

Rengai N^iva army, waS; to iudicato thereby a aafc and pernianont 
lemedy. The loading causes of deterioration, and their eflPects on the 
Native army, have txjen now adverted to : should the correctness of the 
opinions advanced be questioned tind disproved, it will remaiu to account 
for changes not less apparent than lamentable. The question to bo solved 
is, how to secure the attachment and allegiance of the Native soldier? 
That these essentials to a permanency of our Indian empire are not to be 
attained without a greater military expenditure, the past will testify, and 
the futu/e will verify the test. 

To the policy ® of keej)ing up a system of local and provincial corps, as 
a saving^ there are many obvious objections : they aid little in times of 
pressure from general w^ar and commotion, for they cannot be called to t 
distance without breach ot faith ; and the provincials arc so lightly 
esteemed by the civil authorities, tliat they are constantly striving to draw 
on the regular army for the performance of duties expressly assigned to 
the irregulars. A consequence, too, of keeping up so large a body of 
irregulars, is the drain on the regular army for European oliicers to conir 
maud and discipline them. It is, indeed, this begging of the most ex* 
pensive class from the regulars, that constitutes the cheapness of irregular 
troops. 

There can be little doubt that the system of fixed, or local corps, haa 
greatly aggravated the dilliculty in recruiting regiments of the line ; yet, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, and the increase to the regular army, 
the military still l^iear so small a proportion to the wliole population, that 
the ranks of icglmenU would now be as coiiqdete, and tlie soldiers as 
faitliful, as at any period ot our history, unless the regular service had 
fallen into disrepute. 

The system of local and provincial regiments is exclusively confined to 
Bengal, so that any evil arising from this source is not equally applicable 


® This policy has, it is believed, obtained the countenance of several military 
officers of rank, experience, and rej>utatioii, as well as some CommanderS'iii* 
Chief. 

'I he relief of regular soldiers from duties eillier degrading, or, from their scat- 
tered nature, incompatible with the discipline and efficienty of the troops, are the 
great objects which its military supporters contend for. 

On the first point, it might be observed, that a greater evil is produced, in a 
country filled with the prejudice of caste, by keeping an inferior and degraded 
clast of soldiers, as it nahirally tends to sink the profession of anus in general 
estimation ; while the duties which could be exacted of a nature reputca or ac- 
tually degrailing, ought always to be performed by the civil police establishment: 
of which a very large bofly is keptiip. 

On the second point, the dispersion of the regular troops, by taking civil dnti««, 
the cvl! could scarcely be felt, if a strict application were made of the rules in 
the military department regarding escorts for show, or for purposes virtually pri- 
vate: The treasure-escort system, for sums under 2:>,000 rupees, should also be 
abdRihed. In a country possessing an efficient civil establbikmeut, both criuiiwal 
and revenue, it can suiely not require a guard of military every time such a sum, 
afi4 less, (as low as 3000 rupees,) is sent from twenty to one hundred miles* One 
thi^ it certain, that the military coniinissariats and contractors contrive tq 
manage these matters without escorts, or loss from their absence. * 

•Wtr# ervii guards and escorts limited within the ^unds they might andpnght 
tu W^‘thtre would be neither detriment nor degradation arising from the employ *• 
nMMiof^ttlguhar troops} their augmentation, too, from an abolition of the preien^ 
system, would more than compensate for increased demands. 



On the existing Dis<mieHts W eke Indian Army. 

jWt.lVf W,r«e», of P3:jr and alWanct^*. m mm.% ‘ ‘ ' 
ii|ilpi^,^taJWiihpient, it it did nof originate’ ^ ^ 

leiiejTjda^ lie ^xtwaion from that ^mi/iUtjatioy^ 

% ^ra t)iat the attac^meot of ihe Bengal 
•^Oj&.h^mdual)^ declined/ , , , 

1(^ noveit;^ now introduced, of raising regim^tite for 

IjahihV ^ sea-voyag^es and foreign stations,) is o^e^ tj[ie , 
^ which are highly problematical. \Vhen a singjle , lo^n W 
general service regiment of two battalions existed, it was with , 

l^p(; coiQpjot^* Now that there are seven such battalions^ i^ng tfi 


wineiiqeir ho still more difficult, or men will enter on ihe %ttery^ 
ia tho We they may escape embarkation on shipboard^ but ware 


wnplf of Aeir corps, after the lapse of a few years, ordered on j 
triipspo^t it remains to be proved with what alacrity thev wijl obijiy.^^ 
llie past system of raising volunteer corps, has none of the obje^Udns 
tha^ apply to “general service regiments ; ” for, in that c^se, mpa .^tio 
forward as volunteers, did so with some advantages m pr 9 hiO' 
tiop. dfc.„ and with a view to immediate embarkation for foreign larvi^t 
No, battahons ever raised in India surpassed the Isle of France, Ja%‘* 
al)^ Volunteers; why then depart from a system of tried adtjan: 

ta^j , to oiie of speculative result ? ; a , 

By the plan of giving additional FiUropean officers to each regimaiii of 
the line, wneh volunteers are called for, (as in the Ceylon ins^anpe,) hjomi^ 
corps are not stripped of their officers, — all parties are gratified add no 
unnecessary expense incurred ; for when volunteers fall again into ^ne 
line, the addi^onal officers of all ranks die off to the fixed establisWent. 
If the Native army were kept up on a maximum, there might be, caush 
for having a portion of the regiments raised for general service ; bqt As 
the Indian establishments are notoriously kept up on the opposite princi- 
ple^ Of'mioihjum, no regiment can be detached for a foreign and unprd-^ 
vi^e^ service, without its absence being felt as an inconvenience, if, nb{t 
dangerous. 

The whole of the evils which threaten our empire in India, hs t&i dA 
its preserv'ation depends on military occupation and force, arise out of a 
determination to have the cheapest, and consequently worst military esta- 
blishment possible. Here lies the rock on which our dominion will split, 
if not speedily guarded against by improved pilotage. 

There is a fine display of European officers to each regiment, on paper; 
and were the compliment assigned, bona ytVferegi mentally employed, the 
Native Indian army would, in discipline and efficiency, rival any army 
in the world. But while the Court of Directors only pay |or one set of 


>0 The old Pergiiunah battalioiw were possibly the origiii4 were, how- 

ever, 10 frequently thrown into the Kue^ mud their orgamaatiob M Similar to the 
regular corps, that the (HstincMuii was rather noiotual than reah ^ V 

1'bis predicted refusal of the troops in question to enlNuit, bjiis since taken 

S lace to such an extent, as to rcuder it neceuary for the CqmuMtBder-iQ-Chief to 
lave the refusing meu tried and severely punished, . I 

It is not a little in favour of the arguments advanced k tkeM. observatkms, 
that in the last mqtiqy that bsppeued at in a, r^iineb'l of ^ngal Native 
soldiers, there were oAly fWo Euhhpeiln dHtCeit, wlwienis preNMls 

ail tM wder ottcors were drawn away from regimental duty. 




^ ! WiBjis^ent 4ipn^ atl' irm %nd in wJ^lyrorlp' 
r rfrffl. ^iscf^'tf^^afad’^mittafidatt'li^eili^ 

J^4y» to 8i>Pp(y officers to fi1^ Vartoifs itii 
half fffiliUiVj^, lialf oi^il,' <fituatiofts, ror whicn aj (hiHia^ onitfei* 
found the best fitted in talent and experience, or is 
to. dilp^o^. None of these drains, which div4ri sd ttihhjr ‘hfficers 
frdih me prfdi^hiahce of regimental duty, will'evei* close; 'fhi^ff 


ofie 

a] 


i diV. the tieCCssity soon becomes apparent for agkin c^iltMg^^ 

)6iiiWchfe. ^ 



from -- 

p^itcWon ijif others ; or to make such general v..w 

ofScdm of each grade in every regiment as shall aflford a supply fhw 
eQ^uaf fo the demand for staff and detached duties. The latter Ik traj 
mo^e feasible plan, on the present organization of the army. ‘ ' 

Add to sucn measures the substitution of regular regiments, ftv A’i 
10(^1 and*^rovlncial establishment'; somb improvement to the condf^ku 
of the Native soldier in pay and indulgences ; not omitting that Crckn^ 
toning hiqi for a reasonable length of time, once in six or eig^t 
at whaf may justly be termed home stations ; and show more adentidl^ 
to his prejudices and comforts than of late years ; you will then goTarjfek 
re^pj'e the Native army to its pristine reputation for disciplihd> hnd for 
fidelity and attachment to the state. 

Jlast Indian governors and legislators, abroad and at home, tni^tl 
confer tjie most extensive obligations on the vast empire coramittea t 6 [! 
their charge, by a careful consideration and constant recollectibn/of 
John lidatcolm’s memorable words, viz.: that “ it is the great and ibld^ 
ftri of government to adapt principles to the continual changes of 'Jni-- 
man afmirs, not to force human affairs into a shape that suits principles.** 
Applied as this axiom was to political relations, it is pregnant with ioii 
struction lo those who may have to devise a remedy tor the defects iii 
ovjr present military system. 


ENJOYMENT.— A SONNET. 


How oft in thickest crowds we feel alone, 

Wliea every fece that passes, like a mask, 

Or pleasant bower beneath whose fragrance bask 
. Ilie toad and serpent e His with some loved orm 
That the heart spreads, like blossoms to the sun, 
And drinks the dew of social being sweet, 

When streams of honied words in converse run,, 
And ffosi opposing eyes soft glances meet ; 

While thofUghts and wishes still keep struggling «u 
* 7b bhrth ibrough die soiri's chambers evermore, 
•Al'^’wstves ripple toward the pebbly shore ' 
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ror a^es, ana ineir race nave never aone ; 
fW wjm on, wish, as wave dp wave, wjH oreA*. 

jbt Vw «*•« (KVi^ , , 
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(VJ)* ^1^1! dfei^¥^ '61f[ 

'"'/ ’ ' ,' " EMPIRES, 'states^ ' A]^,6 ' &f ftSj;’ ' 

SiliWrLLiAM l^RUMMOKD is a curiotis Writei^. 

Metaphysics, Etymology, Antiquities; siicli ate tlie' liubj^w M has 
chosen, 10 illustrate or embellish. But whatever may haVe b4^ ms'4lth 
in ^he greater number of his works, it is very plain it was h6t fiojiiiliknty’; 
for he considered the open expression of truth aS alMoSt incnrhiatipli 
with it. Of the prejudices,” says he, “ which now exist In this (douiitrjr 
gainst philosophical speculations, every writer who indulges himself ih 
them ought to be aware. He must expect to find his priuci^res mis- 
represented by some, his reasonings mistaken, and his stiidieS and 
bis labours contemned hy others. He ought not to look for celebrity, 
still less for popularity.”* This was very true at that time ; but ihattek 
have since then taken a rather more favourable turn, PhilosopWcttl 
writers, proceeding in their speculations with more reserve, and tiirhing 
irttich 01 their attention to matters of utility, are once rtioi'e becoming 
|K)pular ; and the celebrity they now acquire is likely to be teal and lakt- 
iRg, as they are read rather for instruction than for parade. If Sir Wiltiani, 
Ihefefore, exchanged his philosophical for his etymological speculation!, 
wltli any eye to celebrity, we think he has acted inconsiderately 5 aS, 
since the sixteenth century, there never was a time in which philosophy 
Was not in better reputation than etymology. The former, however ex- 
travagant, has always some relation to the individual or social happirteis 
Of mankind ; either promotes their tranquillity, or fortifies, oi* enlarges, 
the domain of their intellect. Etymological speculations, especially Wheh 
connected with the unfolding of ancient fiibles, or with uncertain gropings 
among the historical rubbish of antiquity, are l)Oth useless and mis- 
chievous ; building a show of certainty where there is nothing but illu- 
sion : teaching nothing, illustrating nothing, unless it be the melancholy 
fact, that learning is no guarantee whatever that the mind of its pOs^sMir 
ihall be able to discern the trifling from the useful. Were it possible, by 
the most patient industry, to increase researches into antiquity, by* OUf 
materials of knowledge, were they capable of being brought to any test, of 
being judged by any standard, there might be some use in prosecuting 
such studies. But it is really ludicrous to see the spruce antiquarian, 
with his little line of conjecture, sailing boldly out to fathom abysses that 
border on eternity. It is the misfortune of learned men to think that 
their particular studies can be properly estimated by none but themteelres. 
To an antiquarian, for instance, every man but an antiquarian is an 
ignorant man ; and wherefore? Simply because he is apt to undervalue 
ontiquarianisui. * ■- ' 

The origins of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, &c., have already ekerct^ 
the patience and ingenuity of a host of learned men, who, all’lli^r 
researches, have proved but one thing, — their uttev ignorance of the 
matter. W^at has particularly tended to puttie them in reasonings, 
has been their desire to reconcile the accotintsof those nationB themsUl^ 

* ; . ‘ j ' 'a ■ 1 t '1,^ 

VOrisipesi or Aenriarks on the Origin of several 
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with the* relations grjren by the Jewish Scriptures of these ancHeitt njjit- 

pf l^ve, MM to f^te 
to these latter. It seep^.^ey^r tP have occurred to them, that for ledrtied 
men of the present day to pretend, by the assik'ance of a few words of a 
fowttjen )apgp?kge, to poptrovert the decisions of Ujose who ipderstood 
t)pt lapg^ge |lhorpughi^,is highly arrogant and presumptuous.. Epopees 
the .phinese for speaking of themselves mptapiionc^y 
af lihi^phly pcoplp in the world possessing two eyes, and, in tlieir learned 
disquMitlohs, haye outdone the Chinese themselves in arro^nce. The 
Chto^pnns of the times of Alexander the Great, say one thing of their 
owh origin ; an European of the present day, who, by the help of conjec- 
tupss apd ptyrtiologies, has discovered that they knew nothing atallhodut 
the matter, says another. 

^\’ho shall decide, when doctors disagree’ 

And all this is looked upon by learned men as a very rational proceed- 
ing. 

They know exactly the day of the month and week in which Noah 
came out of the ark ; they can put their finger upon the identical spot on 
Mount Ararat whore the ark rested ; and by the help of “ probably/' apd 
“ perhaps," and I firmly believe,” &c., can establish to a tittle liny 
point they please. They know as well what language was spoken at the 
creation as if they had been present ; and relate circumstantially fbe 
^anderinge of the posterity of Noah, as if they had sen^d them fhr 
guides, for instance : Sir William informs us that the children of Ham, 
being tht'n fair, took the route of Egypt from Shinar, got into Ethiopia, 
beenme black ; crossed the lied Sea, peopled Arabia, became brown ; 
travelled on to Persia, India, &c, &c What does any man propose to 
himself in telling such stories as these ? Better, a good deal, write 
‘ Academical Questions.’ We are really sorry to see Sir William 
Drummond employing hia learning and talents on such subjects as the 
following ; * Of the Mountain of Ararat — Of the Building of the Tower 
of Babel-^Qf Nimrod — Of the Identity of Nimrod with Beliu and Zohak 
-^Of tlie Land of Shinar, and of the Position of the City aiid 'fower of 
BaM, Oil- Babylon/ &c. What, in the name of wonder, has all this to 
do wkh the interests or pleasure of any human being ? 

Thus much we felt compelled to say on ilie nature of such studies. 
The execution is another thing. Here we really admire Sir William’s 
ingenuity ; he appears to tw ist and wind Chaldaic, Persian, Hebrew, 
and Pehlavi, or any other language, into the accommodating shapes ; 
and to educe something resembling light out of darkness with a very 
aCkOiterly hand. One of his discoveries is extremely good ; he tells uS 
that Nimrod, who has hitherto passed for a “ mighty hunter," w'as only 
“ a mighty robber before the Lord j" and drops many hints that he con- 
aidofsibe Pew appeliaxion as much more monarchical. This we are quite 
I dilJJWed t9 grant Sir William. 

jj Wer,a it possilde fw us to fidlow our author through his labyrinp of 
antjiquitias, the. reader would gain very little^ at, a epnsidfu'- 
- patience,; wc were almost tempted, . thet^pre, to . part 

qver entirely the first part of the book, making only a few extracts, 
,take. it up where^ in the words of an ancient pbijpMpber, we think 

va shall pioce^ legulaBy^ . In jusUficatiphiif Bie 
very slight opinion we entertain of the greater portion of this kind of l^rn- 
U2 
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oar teadera t pretty )loogr/<pi«s^ 
oam pen After reading TPlucb, tUeie «ieBthifek|iiitK]|d 

woild cbOoiie to f‘ Unger^over the dark legend* erf 
to wander with the historian* of old in the pathgdf wonder 
this lingering and wandering must end in utter perple;tity ^4 

Imineiise learning has been displayed in investigating thi* siihieit/ ^ MV 
qottil du Perron, in tlie Memoir which he read before the l*>ench Abadeittj iW 
17f8>ha8 given an analysis of the opinions of almost all the HtodemchroHoldge^y 
who have endeavonred to ascertain the duration of the Assyriart' eikpilrfe. 
Among the most distinguished writers whom he cites, not one agre^i^ With tM-i 
other. Calvisius differs from Usher, Marsham from Helvicus, Petaviue frOlAi 
Soaligery tticcioli from Conringms, Freret from Newton, DesVignolds from ’ 
Freret, and each from all the rest. M. Anquetil himself agrees with none of 
these authors ; and endeavours to reconcile the Greek with the Oriental chwJ- 
nographera. This writer has been sneered at by Larcher, who might have fi- 
fiiled nim, had tlio translator of Herodotus possessed only a competent know^ 
ledge of the learning and languages of the liast. His own Memoir, published 
in U82y Sur (jueijMS epoqves deg Assyrienij though containing many yttst re- 
marks, and much acute criticism, throws no new light upon the origin and du>^ 
ration of the Assyrian empire. ’ 

With all due deference to the illustrious men, whose names T have men- 
tioned, they seem to have too eagerly sought for certainty, where it cannot be 
fouorl. Instead of endeavouring to obtain some general results, which might 
approximate to the truth, they have tried to reach the truth itself ; and imtt^d 
Ox arguing from the wliole collective evidence before them, they have insisted 
upon the existence of particular facts, and formed their conclusions from* tl'ih 
testimony of particular writers. Helvicus believes Ctesias and Jnslin ; MarshatW' 
trusts to Herodotus; Scaligcr adopts the canon of Julius Africanus, Whichtis 
rejected by Petavius ; ('onringius treats Ctesias as a fabulist, and yet he'frO- 
quently supports the testimony of that historian, who, with JulKrs AmcaniiS, is 
defended by Uiccioli and Strauchius; tlie Jesuit Tournemine and BwldtariS' 
fight under the banners of Herodotus ; and Penzonius thinks he has rerhioved 
all objections to the canon of Julius Africanus, in admitting thechronOloi^'^Of 
the LXX, while he forgets that the testimony of the sacred histOTlan tWarly’ 
supposes Niuus to have been contemporary with Nimrod. A momentary^liWifc 
was given to all these systems by the great Newton, who however cuhnotbe' Ach* ' 
mired for his skill in chronology. Tliis celebrated philosopher, founding 'hH' 
opinion on a few insulated facts, believed the dumtion of the ASByriart' mOi* ' 
narchy to have been limited to less than two centuries ; and he tried in Vam’t'd 
amateunatc tlie traditions of the Greeks with tliose of the Persians, and 
concile the accounts of sacred with those of profane historians, live leatltM' 
Freret, wlio lins successfully refuted Newton, has endeavoured to establish 
agreement between the contradictory accounts' of Ctesias, Castor, and VelleUi#''' 
Paterculus, by maintaining that there were three diffrrent Assyrianfmoharobs'df 
the name of Sardanapahis. This opinion has been attacked byilLarehei^: arid'' * 
has not, as far as I know, been defended by any succeeding cli* 'hologetl/' 

.tUil i' f 

From all this it appears pretty plainly, that whoever bestows his liqm 
and dearning in adjusting the shiftirtf^ particles* 
them Y«y ill, and should expect neglect and oblivion 
any man, not a member of the antiquarian 
pages qf the Marshams, the Ushers, the Petaug, 

of Tabrfus, or Machiavelli, or Gibbon, and be MdIldieem foibe Jilii^d'd 
out of the dfUnp air of some dungeon into the pan 
and stvpifr^ is chronology. • ! ii^ i tin lul mom 


^ Preface, p* us* 


0Hd Gi(itS4 ' 

i«t oBce whit sid ituff ^ir Wiltl«)m4ik8< iaoted«imn«<l^ 
hiniselfAoitifa^ through, in his attempts to throw light oo’ the hopel^ 
obshutity ofBiibyloiiiiikaot^iiities^ u'e shall copy his aoeount of the mia* 
jiel^ in which he>i»tudied tHe h-agments of Berosos ; ‘ ^ 

JtfOirt of tHt)s4 who hive looked into the fragnients of BeroSus^ ^Kich weri^ 
collected by Pplyhistor, and which have been preserved by Bisebius and GeoN 
gii,w SynceUas, have' turned away from tlmm, disgusted with their absurdity 
and extravagance. If» indeed, we could give faith for a moment to the acoount 
of th^ Babylonian historian, we should believe, Utat Chaldea^ in the first agei 
of the world, had been peopled by a race of monsters — ^hermaphrodites, cen*> 
taurSi Oud satyrs-r-rmen with the tails of fishes, and the heads of dogs, Id short, 
Berosus seems to have placed before us a picture filled witli all the ih'oustroti» 
and chimerical forma which can be supposed to haunt the dreams of a disor^ 
dered imagination. < 

Tlie task which I have undertaken has obliged me to examine wlith attentioo^ 
not always unwearied, the statements contained in this fabulous history ; and I 
am induced to think, after removing the rubbish under which they are hidden^ 
that sonac objects worthy of notice may be discovered in the midst of tliil ap-« 
parent chaos. ^ - 

The author seems to have intended to describe the state of the world, or at 
least of his own country, in the first stages of its existence. But in order to 
excite the attention, or perhaps to meet the notions, of his contemporariei) he 
has adopted the language of allegory, and has left his readers to seek for the 
truth amidst tlie enigmas and metaphors, which crowd his narrative, and ob- 
scure his meauiiig. 

In considering, Uierefore, the account of the .antediluvian world, as given by 
Berosus, to be generally allegorical, we shall probably see all the difficulties 
disappear, which had before encountered us at every line. 1 am well aware* 
that tliere are some persons, who love not to hear, that even the most fabulous 
histories can be explained, when uiulerstood as allegories ; but upon this occa« 
Sion, aC least, let tliose persons recollect the words of Polyhistor, to which I 
have already alluded— 5« (pi}<riv tovto^ niv <pvffio\oyu<r6at. If this re- 
mark lie well applied to one part of tins history, it may be justly concluded, 
that all; the fabulous parts of the same narrative may also have been intended 
for all^ories. Tlius the centaurs of Berosua may represent the first men who 
raouut^ and subdued tlie wild steeds of the desert. In the satyrs of the ««ne 
fabulist we may recognise the mountain tribes, that drank the milk, and clothed 
lliemselves with the shaggy hides, of their goats. The monsters, who with the 
bodjea of men had the heads of bulls, may have been the symbols of the herds- 
men who defended their cattle against the attacks of beasts of prey. Those 
who dwelt on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and who gamed their 
livelihood by fishing, may have been represented under the forms of men with 
the tiuls of fishes i and the dog-headed monsters may have typified the hunters 
oftlielbrest, who shared with tlieir dogs the dangers and the pleasures of tlie 
chaye, Comidered under this point of view, the language of Beroslis becomes 
intelligiblfa; and tlie autlior, ceasing to be a fabulist, rises to the rank of an his- 
torian.^ 

which Dagon and Euedokos are proved to be the edme 
n^f, trifling, but ia a genuine specimen of the general 

in the Armenian trahsldtibn of Ettsehhis,' is wrift^* 
7nh^il;odnd Kuaebiiis hiirisell wiiles it in one instance Odakon, Hiem can'be'^ 
littifnfldirixl^tbe^^ that of Dagon i ai^ hOtelbere iV 

ample room lor ima^ning the form of a fish, since 31^ di^, iu: Hebrc|w.'aild} 
r'hftIdaiCi; signified a nsh» - - ^ - ^ 

It is easy to believe, then, [no doubt it that the heliolators of Babylon liad a 
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g^era^ng power of their (JelW; 
a«he IS variously craned, ivls jifbDahl^tne’' 


siwUw .ijilol of the i>uni ^d that they gaye to l|i% iddl t 

flVmnnt tif fha flrOnarntinfv n «/ #Ca,V '! ^ 'li 


t/uQinmf as pe IS variously caiiea, was prouauiy tne samiSWitiyu«ffl4h,l?*«S|WA- 
^as represented with the t>ody of a man/afid Hidth ihtf 
Euedokos, or OdakoPy may be easily traced to the lords ' hu 
otJTHj <<<%» the fishy in the original Chaldaic. • ■ • i .1 / 1 ., 

■ Very early in his disquisitions, Sir William comes to tho cwifiisipa 
tongues, which took place, we are told, on the plains of Shinar^ -whae thfe 
dwcepdanta of Noah W’ere endeavouring to build a tower udiodetdp 
^ight reach unto heaven.” On this subject, he considers tht 'ttU^ 
(minions as entirely erroneous, and proceeds to give his qwtt Versiiih of 
the stoiy. But lie is aware that he is touching on forbidden grotihd ; 
and, therefore, prefaces his observations by the following note, whiih 
certainly is not a little singular from the pen of the author of tlio * CEdipps 
Judaicus,' and * Academical Questions’: 

I cannot think that these remarks require any apologj'. Without advertme 
to changes which may liave taken place, within the last few years, in mV own 
opinions, I am certain that I have said nothing heic m the spirit of scepticlsqi. 

Having thus thrown a sop to Cerberus, be considers himself quite safe 
in proceeding, and, therefore, goes on to explain his notions, in which, of 
course, there ** is nothing of the spirit of scepticism : ” 

- Various cousidcrdtious induce me to believe, that the general dispersion of 
the descendant. s 0 ^oach took place ages before the building of tlie tower of 
naoel ; and that the contrary opinion is not supported by the authority of the 
reader ^ submit the following remarks to tlie judgment of the 

It cannot, I tliiuk, be asserted upon the autliority of Scripture, that the gene- 
ral dispersion of mankind took place after the building of the tower of Babel ; 
jwoausw the sacred historian first slates the dispersion of the families of Jaubet, 

I ' mentions the colonies which they planted, and the cuies 
wmen they built ; and then, in a succeeding chapter, records the attempt to 
iuUu the tower. If this undertaking had been the cause of the dispersion, it 
would have been natural for the historian to have mentioned it as such, before 
lie introduced his account of the Noachic families, whicli is really the ocCQUiit 
01 the peopling of the globe of the earth after the deluge. 

■Itiose who began to build tiie tow’er, had been journeying from the East : 
wd we may thence conclude, that this could not have been the ftrst migration 
Irom the inouutams of Ararat, which, as I shall have occasion to show, are 
nearly due north ol the plain of Shinar. ^ 

We are told in the English version of the Bible, that God confounded the 
langu^e of «// the earth, and scattered the builders of the tow^r upon the face 
^ aU the rar/h. Now the words appear to me wrongly translated ; 

and I would rather render them, atithe land; because I think it clear, that the 
wered writer only meant the country in which the plain of Sliinar wasaituateo. 
It can be showm Irom the Bible itself, that the language spoken by * mankind 
before ibe flood was Hebrew ; and as that langgage was the very, one iii whidi 
Moses wrote, it seem, improbable tliat he should sav, that the la^'aS ojfX 
tcAo/c rar/A was confounded. 

When it is said in the English version of the Bible,that GodsJWiilbdiidil'the 
language of all the earthy there Is and can be' no axotption. . Howdii^ iKUii]^ 
to suppose, that after this period the language of die Rniedihiviana could Jwive 
preserved, why shopjd Wia ppi Jrajffite 
YnK»7 ^ example, as we do ip a hmndj^ 

and obvious change removes the whole difficulty. * ^ irffr 

H»d th* mad attempt to biuld « tower, wiuclt iliotjtl rtacK W Wav* Wtii 




of ^ng|i^)fp€)r!u^4>;WlucU,4Pol(^t^ that t)|i^, |)ad happ^oed to. thoitt perorf. 
“.jpej; (a ?ipal) ^laid t)iey, lest we be scattered over t!w 

of the whole earm (land). But b%d the terrible catastrophe of tbad^ij^e been 
recent; Jmd its history been familiar to these roving tribes ; or baa the ^eJirfbl 
by it been preseirt to their eyea; would they not have^rec- 
kUied it^mong'the advsantages of their lower, that it would presarVo them jEtom 
tiia ^n^irr of « Mcondi iiHt&dation ? If we adopt the> comnton opin^ upon 
tbjUfWbiafiti att tJ^mion pot suthciently considered by those wlto we 

tmvft awpponfa> that.Tnankind, a centuiy after tlie deluge, had forgotten jfs .rppral 
c^p^fi^.and .h^d becpme indifferent to its physical effects, n^e moral cause w^m, 
appafen^ at least, the trtienation of the whole human race from tlie w^r^ip of 
the t>^ vod, with the exception of Noach and his family ; and can it be rieaHy 
and SCTiously believed, that Noach, who was still alive, and hi.s virtupiis sons, 
Shcm and Japhet, would have sanctioned by tlieir presence au undertaking as 
impious as| it waa foolish? — an attempt to build a tower which should reacli to 
heavcp ! 

When the deluge ceased, there were but eight |>ersonv, who had survived it. 
And what was the situation of these four men, and four women, who were thus 
left desolate and alone? Tim whole earth had been sulmierged; every nWrt of 
its,aQrftic(‘ must have borne the marks of its having been QvervvlieliMed.,py the 
mighty tide; and it must have been long before tlie face of Nature? tom and 
lacerated by the domineering waters, could have recovered its pristine beauty, 
fxmg must it have been, before the valU'ys were habitable; before the fielas 
were cultivated ; and before the flocka and herds could graze in safely on the 
marshy plains. Vast depositions must have been left hy the retiring waves; 
and the rivers, in tinding new ways to tlie sea, must have hiid waste and inun- 
dated many a realm, ere their channels became cither lived or known. Tlie 
powers of nature, as they recovered, would only tend to impede tlie progress 
of exertion. The heat of the sun would cause tiic exhalation of 

unwholesome vapours from the st!v.mant waters ; and the gi'adual exsic- 
cation of the sod would be attended with the unceasing evaporation of pesti- 
lentiiil effluvia. Forests would rise to cover the face of the earth ; these forests 
would afford protection to beasts of prey ; and men, before they could labour 
the ground, or find safe pasture for their cattle, must liave disputed the jxtssCs- 
slofi of the soil witli the savage tenants of the woods. Fifty years after the 
flood, the world must have been a mighty wildernes'-- — the plains full of marshes, 


and the hills covered with forests. Noath may have cleured a few fields, where 
he planted his vines; his sons may have done the sarile; but the progrw.s of 
cultivation must have been '■gradual ; and, under such circumstances, the in- 
crease of population must have been slow. It is then rather difficult tO believe, 
lipdn the Authority of the chronologers and commentators, for the Bible say.s no 
such thing, tha^anout oue ceniury after the Jlood^ the descendants of Noach not 
Cjply Iroilt the cities of Frecli, Accad, Calneh, Nineveh, Ueholmth, Calah, and 
great city of Resen ; but began to constnict a tower of such vast dimen- 
kifins, thit (lieV proposed it should reacli to heaven. The sacred historian tells 
tf^jtbat'tht descendants of Noacli built all these cities, and that Ijfcibel was the 
b^innttig of Nimrod’s kingdom; but he assigns no date lo the fouiidatimi 
^^^nisr of kingdom, or of the cities. 


. jiTiie fottowiog olwervations from book i. chap, xiii., on certain “ ipsti- 
^tUioiig ivdiieli imay be traced to ihe reign of Belns,”are worth extracting : 

' l^rsVfbrjhft oT government after the deluge was the patriarchal. While a 
ttiated in die world, the father of each w as its monareh and 
lU^iiiliWr. As disputes, however;, soon lake place among different finttfios, 
tltfffWeaker sought tp form alliances which might enable theta 
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to Ttiinl'the of tno^ pow^tfiil neighbours.. Th<M A^lociatiUns, 

uecetaultl^ led to ihc ertablishment of monarehies.^Ilwihead-^f .the ii^ 
pQiivifrlD/&ini]y became the chief of a tribe ; ' and coalescing tribes '"wofU formal 
into kingdoms, of which the leaders of the strongest and most warlike tcibea be-* 
cafUe the saveroigiw. - 1 , , . , i 

tXhfe power of the first kings was, however, extremely limited ; and the head, 
of each tribe retained his authority in alt cases, whero the general interests of 
nlblhe tribes w ere not immediately concerned. .... Despotism haa nevCriboeii' 
atiiialtribute of monarchy among nations not yet civiliied. ' 

,fiehts instituted tlie order of priests called Chasidin. These were the instmc-*' 
tera of the people, and formed a class by themselves. Established on the same 
fijotiiig as the oriestH of P^gypt, they were exempt from the payment of all pub* 
lic taxds, and trom every species of service. As the pnesmood could not go- 
out of their families, fathers were the teachers of sons, arid education commenced 
from infancy. {Diod Sic. L. 2 .) Man, who is the creature of habit, becomes 
what education makes him ; always indeed in proportion to the capacity and 
vigour of Ills mind ; but witliout education he remains a savage, be tlie strength 
ofihia intellect what it may. The first impressions are the strongest; and men 
inigonerul carry to tlie tomb the notions wh cli were instilled into tliem on 
quitting tlieir cradles. He, who has many teachers, will sometimes be puzrled 
to recoimle discordant sentiments. Among the Babylonians, learning was con- 
fined to one class of men ; and among these a son had no other preceptor than 
hia fa*h<lr) except perhaps some of those who were a.ssociated witii the latter, by 
Uavihg common interc.sls, and by holding common opinions. Thus tlie prin- 
ciples imbibed in youtli were retained in age. Tlie (jhaldeans appear to have 
made gfeat advances in the study of natural philosophy, of matlieruatics, and of 
astronomy. Separated from the rest of society, over winch they had obtainetl 
that influence which supenor knowledge always gives to its possessors, they 
lived fig themselves, and /hr themsehes.— Jleligioii was Uieir profession, science 
their amusement, and government their occupation. 

As is also his account of Semiramis, grounded on the relation of 
Diodorus Siculus : 

’Theve 'was nt this time in the camp of the Assyrians a cliief of the name 
of ‘Men 6 t\fes, who, during the still protracted siege of Bactra, impatiently 
regretted the absence of his wife, who was emially distinguished by the accom*- 
plisliraotils of her niind, and liy the beauty of her person. Ihis woman, 
in drder to comply with the wishes of her husband, who Imd found means 
to llifijin) her of liis sentiments, quitted Nineveh, and arrived m safety in the 
Assy'rpiJ' camp. Wlieu she apjieared befoie Meiiones, she was attired in a 
lops/' aiid filiwing rolu', wliicli, while it concealed her sex, added grace and dig- 
nity to her appearance ; and such was the admiration excited by this vestment, 
th{it it w’tis considered for many pges as the model of dress m the capital of tlie 
One'rit\d v'orhl. But objects of moie importance than the elegance of her at- 
tire pccupled ibe atteiilioii of tlie cousoit of Menones. Immectlately after h^r 
arrival before tlie walls of Baelni, .slie proceeded to examine tiie state of the 
siege,, dud soon perccued, with the eye of an experienced warrior, the faults 
wijicii had bctii comimtled in cuuducting it. Aided, no doubt, by the at|thorjly 
of her ht|shaiid, sli^ directed a elioseii body of men to scale the rock on which, , 
the' chadol wa.s built ; and when slie saw tJiat they bad reached the summif^^a^ 
bad pbtained possession of a part of the citadel, she gave the signal I'o 
trOdps' dn^ 1^0 plain to storm tlie wall at the foot of the rock. ^Thus was* th^ 
citanfeVtaken by assault; and the Buetiiaus, seized wiUi a suddep , 

dortdd the defence of the city. Nimis, admiring the extraordinary talent atjid 
alonr disphued by this female warrior, presented her with magnificent gifts'; 
bat thendinimtion of a man for a beautiful woman is easily changed into a 
more tender sentiment; and the As.^yvian monarch endeavbifred to persuade 
Menones to cede to him his wife, and even promised to give him lus owu 
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dau^ieriir'ttafrt^^, as tlie reward <»f lus complaisance. tyranti folding 
his oftr nijetted^* thrkeanetl to put out the of his vkthn ; ahd the 
happy hdsbatid, driven to madness tetween Iwe and terror^ hung hims^ in a 
fit of despairj ' ' ' ' 

Every obstacle being removed by the death of Menones, Ninus espoused his 
widow, the celebrated Semvramisy who has been the heroine of history and 6f 
faWe for nearly* four thousand years. Whether she sprang from the unchaste 
loves of the son of Apollo and of the Goddess Derceto, or whether she were the 
daughter of the shepherd Simma, her beauty and her talents sufficiently account 
for the good fortune which attended her. Menones, the Governor of Syrii, 
smitten with the charms of her person, had not disdained to espouse an hura^ 
ble shepherds ; and, soon convinced of tlie superiority of her judgment to his 
own, he asked and followed lier advice upon every occasion. After his death, 
when seated on the first throne of tlie world, she knew how to divide with 
Ninus the admiration of mankind, and to share the glory of the greatest mo- 
narch of the age. In her the King of Assyria found a spirit as lofty, a genius as 
^ast, and an ambition os inordinate as Ins own ; and this haughty Prince pro- 
bably soon discovered with regret, that he had met with an equal in a wife, and 
had given to himself a rival lu a woman. I'liiniiuenced by any of the gentler 
h elings of her sex, Semiramis imitated tlie manners and even the drCss of a 
man, and, accustomed to hardships, and mured lo fatigue, led the life of a sol- 
dier at the head of an army. This mighty-minded female seemed indeed to 
have been born to govern mankind. Her dauntless coumge was alarmed at no 
danger, and j>erhap.s her danng spirit shrunk from no crime. Ambition was her 
]>assion, war her occupation, and power her object. 

By the fall of Bactia, called Balkh by the Persians, the whole kingdom of 
Tran was annexi d to die Assyrian empire. But Ninus appears not to have long 
enjoyed the fruits of his success; and Ins death has been attributed, probably 
with truth, to the perfidious ambition ol the ungrateful Semiramis. This Prin- 
cess immediately seized the leiiis of government, which she continued to hold 
wjtli a steady hand during the remainder of her life. 

His “ Observations on the Reign of Ninyas” are extremely good but 
they more than ever make us regret that their author did not choose a 
subject, in the treating of which his acuto understanding might have 
been of use to mankind ; 

Ninyas reigned, from the Nile to the Indus, over the fairest portion of Asia. 
Tliis Prince, as I have already remarked, has been represented as weak and ef- 
feminate, as the votary of pleasure, and as the slave of his passions; hut the 
monarch, who first organized a regular system of despotism, which subsisted for 
many centuries, and which has been, more or less, llie model of almost all the 
Oriental governments since his lime, could hardly have passed his life in sloth 
and inaction. However we may hate his principles, we can scarcely deny that 
he possessed considerable energy of character, and much skill in the art of go- 
verning mankind. The more indeed we consider the institutions of Ninyas, the 
more we shall be convinced of the crafty policy of this sovereign, in combining 
the meaqs by which a hundred provinces became devoted to the will, and obe- 
diept to the authority, of a single individual. Ilis predecessors liad conquered 
thrbnes^ and subdued nations, but the successor of Semiramis knew how to 
wieti the .Sceptre of the despot, without unsheathing the sword of the warrior. 

l^spbtism is founded upon fear. I’ll? fear with which a tyrant inspires liis 
subjeeVs can only be long maintained by keeping them in a state of ignorance 
ana dlsunipfi. Ninyas was the first monaren who reduced this system into 
prsw^^e.' 
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Tk^ Qnyk vSMv^iies, 

*i mothw OnenMa (HmiUH«(i< 

J^oWoni were hereditary. The son of Ihe agncuUnrist, 
i^tbo'^saa^ had no choice but to follow Uie profesaion, to le«troj dtfti9W^,it^on, 
ollkii udhev ; nor waa H in the eowet of any one to shitQg0it))fHoon4^9. pi 
‘iifeAo iirhioh furione had dotting mm from Jiis births . . > i f 

.(ijHhe fwiista were paid by the people, and were protoclod byithaitPftPWeh. 
,Jl^iowpd the institution of their order to Belus ; and they trusted. t<t )tv»,»ue- 
fCeasore for i|f inairitenance* Ewtmpt from all taxes ;|fee from. WSty PMhUc 
hartiteh) and living, by thawill of the prince, at the expe«)i$e o(hia,su]^ects, 
Iheji naturally eoiisideiid the priesthood as dependent on t,he mcmar^hy,; and 
iatotesta of the altar as inseparably connected witji those of the throne. 
The cultivation of letters was permitted to their order alone ; they only might 
dwell iwilhin the sacred precincts of their temples ; aud they lived in tlifl re^ 
Cesaea of tlieir oolleges, secluded from the rest of mankind, except when, in the 
onemiso of their functions, they declared the will of the Oods to the credulous 
jnultUude. 

-itThus separated ftom the rest of the Assyrians by education, and by interest, 
the ptiosts of Belus had no feelings in uommon with tlieir countrymen. It ap- 
pears from the Oook of Daniel, that at Babylon they even depended on the 
moowh for their daily nourisha^ent. They no doubt possessed great inflaeoce 
in theetatc, and were the usual advisers of the king ; but they were, not less 
than! the' meanest slaves of the palace, exposed to sutler from the cruel aud ca- 
pricious vengeance of their master. Nebuchadnezzar menaced the K^tsaHin 
wsUi total destruction, because they could not recall to tli© recollection of the 
tiymat tine dream which he had forgotten, 

1 1 If dm piiiosts obtained power, they acquired it by their influence with the so- 
vereign Aurl not with the people, Ko despot, how'ever ferocious, would h^ve 
yentufVd to order the destniction of a whole race of men, who were not gene- 
rally feared and detested as the intrumeiits of ins tyranny, and as the slaves of 
his wil). 

' . ilt has been always chiefly by their military power, tliat monarchs have esU- 
bUfihnd itnd maintained the absolute authority which they have ofteu abused. 

army,, the most terrible instrument of despotism, when employed by a 
fnnev against his, people, sometimes avenges the cause of justice and humaiiity 
4NI the tyrant, who has been enabled by its means to outrage boUu 
> The military arrangements, which were made by Niiiyas, ev ince his cautions 
’MidarSfid pohcv. Kach province furnished every year a fresh body of troops, 
V^ioh reresined encamped round the capital, until the expiration of the yeai'. 
The learap was then broken up; und the troops, who made room for their tfuc- 
oestobi, were marched back into the provinces. Thus a double object vvas ob- 
tained. ITie inonardi had always a numerous anny at his command, and uw- 
fhlr hie immediate inspection*, and it was scarcely possible for tlie mUitary 
bhabftiv sfiiQl were brought together from different regions, and who spoke dii- 
lerint languages, to form, in the short period of a year, any secret combiuation, 
milriileM hiiy Open conspiracy, against the ioterests of the government. Tlie 
aHhy round the capital kept the whole empire in awe. Detachments from tids 
attfny might always be sent to the most distant provinces to quell rebellion, 
to punish sedition ; nor was the will of the monarch likely to be disputed' a 
gWUPitWh^e ftraneers still m^t strangers, aud where rank and urpmotjioii could 
obtained by the fhvour of tne prince, The f^eatest nad^rtd'be ap- 
iftwiided foi^ th6 safety of the throne, could alOne 'arl^e fVom' fle'TOhibihdttOns, 
wlte4nilithiy eortitndhdew. Tbia danger might stilt be cottkiderdd ‘asidiaWflt, 
«bnb«4liei drniy wm composed of many different natieiH, »adtl^atmiudty >dte- 
advndi^likid annually renewed. The crafty despot was well lawateVi ^h«lt lime 
«ouftdaucu waa likely to axial betwoen.ihffB^Ben^gDjfijt^fk^- 
between tjie ,poiijibe4 .%i|n 
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J ihriK>^ibHity of coii^biikaUbn to avoidofliv im4 vstiei^ 

ytkt^ itm ti^miaated) Ae militaiydiiefij iMpmtwdifnbMy 

to’tiimmmM:' '''“ ' ^ "'i • ' 

Ifi^ttkirtd^bfeiwwiry dairfed by glory, they ai-e not leas edsiiy^dttpedihy 
Tlib IHh arid actions of Ninyos were Enveloped in. obscuriw Iiiido* 
cessible to strangers ; communicating oi>ly in private vtidi the cMerinot thea^th 
and Of dieairnly ; and snrioundcd durian hit houri of rqlataliou by* euritkcl^ 
et^ cdntiibiri'eS i the great raormreh of Assyria seldom ^ or perhapa ^nievbb, 
shotted hhnself in public. The fears, the ignorance, and tlw' superstition#' of 
the people^ probably guided by the artifices of the^nriesits, sooniielerated tUoi^ 
risible prince to "the rafik of a god; and we find few of ■ llie . iUccessor^f Of 
Ninyksj^hose names do not import that those who had bortie'Uieitt bad bedh 
adrriitted to the honours of the apotheosis. ' .r I'J; • il 

But while, as the friends of rational liberty, we must detest the 'tnonytrorlw 
system of government, which puts the lives and fortunes of roany<riitillioika>of 
individuals in the power of one, we must be careful not to deviate firom^^ 
strictness of truth, nor to exaggerate even the evils which result from dhtpatitM. 
The religion taught in the Koran prevents the Mohauunetlan moi^rchs of'tho 
Kast from now usurping the titles and honours of divinities; but in other rb< 
spects the governments of modern Asia surtieicntly tcsemble that which wgs 
pijtaMished in Assyria by the son of Nimis and Seniiramis. In exairilniBg theec 
governments with attention, we slvall probably find, that the urlritrary powlflr of 
riie princes of Asia has been exaggciated beyond the truth in niostufthe^boolds 

of travellers and strangers. ' ' 

Two strong feelings have always agitated, in a greater or less degree# ibe'isttate 
of human society — the desiie to possess power, and the desire to resist it. ■ 
struggle between these feelings necessarily exists under every form pfigorferu- 
ment; nor can the most imperious despotism, though it may iiitimidute smd 
subdue, ever entirely eradicate and destroy the spirit of opposition. We hear 
of Asiatic despots, who, in the mere waiUonness of their moody cruelty, Cttni- 
mand human beings to be butchered before them ; ami w e are thence apt to’iri- 
fer, that there is no restraint on their will, and no limit to their power; rlBut 
this is an error into which Kuropeans h'ave generally fallen, from-their imporftut 
acquaintance with the laws, usages, and manners of eastern nation*. lt>is gd- 
nerally among his ministers, his slaves, and his favourites, that thu- Airiati||c 
tyrant seeks for liis victims. He seldom ventures beyond the sphere of Ms 
court to murder or to spoliate ; and while the rioois of the imperial residenod are 
purpled with the blood of his officers, his vizirs, and his concubines, lie woukl 
pause ere he unjustly deprived the meanest citizen of his property; or of Im 
life. The man who passes within the gates of the palace, leavea l»hind hlin 
the sympathy of his fellow-subjects. They know lliat ambition Ims- guided-hk 
steps to the foot of the tlirone ; and that ho has bound himself to obfey the wiH, 
in Order to share tke power, of his master. They, tlierefere, hear witte indi0br- 
ence of his disgrace, his exile, or his death ; but let a Dovereign Tiohutetho Inm 
of justice, in depriving a private and unoflending cuizen of his liberty; dr of his 
liw, and die will learn to his peril in the Kast, as well as in the WestytttWTfio 
king can be secure on his throne, where no subject is safe in his house. The 
power of the most despotic inoiiaich must always fin^ its limit at last in public 
opiiiion. 

third Book, containing an inquiry into the origin of the Ifiptari 
(Beiaiap,) Empire, is, if possible, more full of Oriental learning thaw 
prei^ing two, but U less interesting. It will afford no extrnqf ; a gtqat 
pbTtkn it being taken up in geographical diacussiona, and in settUi^ 
tho meritar of the monstrous chronology of Mohammed Mohsin Pbeniyin 
hla tiifiitttn. Of course, we are not able to say what light these disou^ 
rfoiis carry f of other minds ; but for ouwelvea we can safely riyaf. 
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The Origin of Empires^ SiaUs, and Cities, 

that after having read and weighed the arguments of Sir William Drum- 
i^nd, we know as little as ever of the origin of the empires in question. 

the credu^iy, m s^e^.yo| 

oUicrs his scepticism: j^oiions 

of Voltaire, he calls in qo^stidO fhe’testimbiiy of Herodotus, in a well- 
known pa^ge, after building whole theories on the evidence of such 
^ ofobsture seribbteri whdtt h^'todTd 

• the sufyrstition* of the Babylonian tvon^eh, bV -iirhieAifc 

m theif livea, all the fadies of that great city submitted to thb 
^a-stranger m the temple of Venus. Sir William, on this^oO^am 
® delicacy, and asks, if such a thin^he at 

^ think nothing can be more so. The prdctjiCe Was a 
himself tells us, that “ men in general cWrrW 
to ^ notaons which were instilled into them ori qiiittirig thbir 

^tes, fit. IS, ^erefore, preposterous to inquire, How cao it »bo 


♦hi «J|ch a practice could exist in one of the greatest Cities of 

1 ; "‘th all his learning. Sir Williammust 

^^^gwelcss observer, or he would know that the pracUce which he thinks 
tww prevalent in a country bordering on Persia, in Tartafv’; 
»lS« R ’ ?“<* "'Ode”' tiavellers have cenfirmed W* 

j“* "f«* of Isis, introduced into Romo from Egypti the 
V “'® '"y^teiie" of wliich EzehieJ saw, andi 

‘^"tlhtour author to, 

!i ““"d***®" ol his scepticism in this paiticular. Antiquariana 
"oquaiKed with antiquity. Yet who would have 
»u?F . overlooking all the testimony aH’orided by 

'■«'«> ""d listening in prefere«w to- 
V u oppose Sir WiUiaiii to liava hee« 

a ’ PWre.) who could know no more about the matter than hiin- 
‘"‘‘■"S of Babylon by Cyrus, the 

jnbahitanta were so nnftr anH nmnirwa*,. eu^s. .. 


!*'*? '®* “ " 0^0" >*8'“! aiW Mi 

<Ji;' • ' r ““ “"** •“ ***0 find the original of some trf, 

.^ViA^WWI" > phsetvatious on the charaotcf and policy of Mlnyas.. -Wo, 
^^wre occasion, to make a few remarka on Voh Ue of ihia 
wlltelk Ueatsof the antiquities of Egypt. 


PVol.I.p.138. 


"Ibid. p. M& 
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;% wilich has juiMi G|,Qftea^!tMjMiW8iwii<)l/ 

tlje.JBriti^jh^Qatwiet avowed tfeeir intention 
copw^W^ioj}, the eJjpe^iwy of improving the EpgJishiCnwrjtfr.of J[lwtk»f 
e^pjjish^d in priti^h Injiha, hy placing the jury 6yate$i , 
e^^te^ed and liberal ba&ia An analysis of the composil;iioj|unf>itli(m 
CJouft^, aa/they no\y exist, and a sketch of their raodaof.aperatio»Ji>ti^a(Jr?, 
th^t^o^ he , useful at the present time, tp guide the inquirieeib^thosA^ 
who.iiofiire t9 form a just opinion on a subject of so much importjwwo*^!] <; > 

It is now fifty years and upw'ards since a Supreme C6urt of 'judicafU^J ' 
under th4 royal commission, was erected in Bengal, td jirot^'^fi’ 
natiTee of India figainst the injustice and oppresisiori of the serVOTi'tii 
the Bast India Company, This was its avowed object ^ the tidB^iM * 
of 'fndia'haYing then reached a height which the British’ 
confeidered loudly to demand some legislative measure. It d’hf ** 

says Mr. jVTill, “ that the terrors of the law brought nearer hhme'Ww^ ' 
inferior ser\'ants of the Company, and those who enjoyed thei^ 
tioh, might have restrained, in some degree, their subordinate' ojJjpWS- 
fitonSL*’ ■ That this salutary check upon the spot'has done ittitheh^fe gddrf^ 
no one ‘Who fully considers the subject can doubt. Nor rtusf the 'aihbhrt t 
be'estimated by the distinct items of benefit visibly produced', fijlljf 
beboWeetedi and, as it were, arithmetically summed up. The kaltlfW 
of laW are not to be judged of after this manner t ithrisb'sllehttjdu ’ 
invisible dporntion extending through the whole of the cOmnfitimty;'^‘|i’^ 
chdek'deteitlng from crime. The just measure of its valueis riOt tnfe nuA-'^ 
Ijerof'delm^ents punished, but the amount of delinquency' 

Thd ‘former^’ however, though the index, is at the same time 
the’Htter \ Ao that without the one we cannot expect the ofhek ' 

ofwhatothers have suffered must first have impressed on the' . 
iritendlng transgressor the danger which would await him frqm^^e’ipV 
of jWsticei 'if he should commit the meditated trattigressldfi, 
cawieTtpcdtl hitd to refrain. The pmver of this cheek OVfe'f hls'^ntWidii ' 
will be in proportion to the certainty he fiebla of jUsticb yeaJ^hro^ hmi. 
In 80 far, then, as the judicial tribunal succeeds in creating such au.opL* 
nfon of the uniform sequence of crime and punishment, in so far it ap- 
•proximates towards petfection, exerts a salutary moral* irtfiucnce over the 
public mind, and is proportionally beneficial to society. 


That the King’s Courts established in India have come very far short 
of what was desired of them, is but too well known. Only ten years 
after the experiment was first tried, the following opinion on the subject 
was pronounced by Mr. Burke in the Ninth Report of the Select Coni- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1783 


The defect in the institution seemed to be this,— that no rule was laid down, 
either in the act or in the charier (creating it) by which the Court was to 
Judge, No descriptions of offenders or species of delinquency were prpperly 
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-dsicsrtiiitiicQ^ iacijordiu^ to iJio nattiio erf th® piatO -tJT.itbo |i^f^^itten^4fao4^ of 
afaufutiuPi^vigtan •was madv for the adi^ifltration 'ofijuglipe. w^jthavreiqotefti 
n^ioX.MM^oost4n. iw if ft were a wavipp ..Yovr.Coq^ 

MTollj^pg bad cpn^litutiop aua CQuauct of thi9, CjpprJ bptprp, ^ 
t^ Uave as y^t been uble to discover yen^ ifeW instonw^ {not <fn« jtnat apjpeafs 
to, them ©{‘leading importance) of relief given to tbe rialivCy agmnsi cot- 
i'^j^tfonS dr oppressions of British subjects ih power. - m, 

’ r TWft ncoount, /too, applies to the period when the Court Wtti- in the 
of its youthj eikI exercised the plenitude of its authority to>cil!h ' 
abd restrain the sen'ants of the Company. But very soon aftef , m 
wat' the clamour they raised against it, (like the outcry tdvf lietafid 
bgainst the Press,) that the Government at homo cm tailed its po^eH 
ifi rtie^mdst important points^ exempting from ils jurisdiction the Gofer-* 
tioivGeneral and Council, all matters of revenue^ and all eumeebdars 
and’ other Native farmers and collectors of the revenue What it has 
done since it was thus humbled into subserviency, and crippled, ia’ its 
powdrs, it were needless to inquire very minutely, e^'en if afi exact 
^oed of its proceedings were accessible. The only thing of importancs 
toi be known at present is, whether or not the Court, as now oonstibiteti^ 
is adapted to the purpose for which it w'as in tended ,->^that of dispensiag 
jttstice tO'the natives of India, and especially of protecting them against 
ibe oppressions of the Company and its servants, 
i- We bogi«i with tlie Judges, as by far the most important elemeht 
which enters into the composition of the judicial tribunal. Nor shall 
we- be detoPreil by the ustinl declamation about the honour nud independ- 
ence of such high personages, from viewing them simply as men, aub* 
jeet to the influence of human frailties and affections, and not exempt 
ton error more than other mortals. Granting Indian Judges to avcragd 
the oiditinry standard of judicial excellence, which wo freely do ; yet if 
fretfind tliem exposed to biassiug causes so stroiig, that if they existed 
in. this country they would destroy, or greatly weaken, public ooafideace 
in-- a British court of justice, shall these causes be supposed quite iu- 
Uparative in India, and neglected as harmless ? In the first place, the 
iilndges there are of the same caste with the Company’s mivbdIs, whom 
it h their duty to control. They are allied with them by national feeling, 
and' by the ties of donrestic connexion, or social intercourse, so ae to hive 
a common interest and sympathy with that class, distinct from the 'groat 
of the people who need protection against it. The people, on 'the 
Other bf.ndi are cut off from the kindly operation of such sympathy, by 
d widegulph arising from difference of creed, of manners and: habits; 
arid even their appearance, their dtisky complexion and strange speech, 
im ealculated to excite some degree of prejudice against them. Besides,, 
it will usually happen, ns is now the case, that Indian Judges have aheit 
Bona^ aoni-in-law, brothers, &c. in the service of the Company ; by which 
lite identified still more closely with the ruling body^ In tudi a 
ettSBy over and ahote the natural influence Of these doirtehtic ^dcii In 
ttitlng a bias to th« ihttid, the Jud^ is not, in point of ffiet, ifnbpend*- 
Strt of this all-powerful class. Fot if he weVe with a resdlote hahidito 
to curb the tyranny of the ruling body, miglit he not bo retafiatod mpod 
in^tliopeinQiks 6f Ids relhtives and eonnexhtna,. whpse djrtnhes auDd-^MO»- 
raa^ he Ulated at the- will nod pleaenre of Covipaiiy and to 
;inr^titf<<'Tltod»ifi9t merely % poedbletmcurrHitr^ irhtotigh 
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|)Oi[[&biUt||r sllffiok&l to fteste 6Ui|>iciotl> and do. incalculable lOiia*- 
tWflf j 'wr have a notoriouii example of it bdfoib our eyes :-*-!* one paW 
ofMib, having avowed their det^nuioatidn to prdtcfot the 

NitiTes frbiri b^tortlbn and oppression » a strong cpmbination Is fortped b) 
oppose* itnd, if possible, to degrade the Court; in which schenie libt dniy 
that all-powerful body, the Civil Service, but even some iQti^mh.^ra bif ,^0 
Government, are found to join. In another part, a Judge, guilty of aecid^ 
ing a political cam against the powers that be, has his son suspended fVbni 
the servieo on the most paltry pretext. Such evils are partly iA^pavable 
from our Indian system of government ^ but they havel^en uauecessal'iljr 
inomased by roadering the Judges removable at the pleasure of Ministers^ 
Fat this is placing them still more under the induence of .tbe Campai^ 
and iU setvants ; who, if umbrage be given to them by an upright Jtidge^' 
may hare suHicient interest with a bad ministry to get' him removed With 
disgrace. Judges so situated, exposed to so many kiuds of iinister 
iaduence^ have in their hands the sole disposal of men^s property in all 
civil actions, and the guidance of juries in criminal onesi Theig 
subsetvfOnco to the views of the governing body, is exempt from the 
chock of public opinion j its organ, the press, being ako completely in the 
hands of the Company’s servants, who con and do employ it to laud evory 
obsequious decision, and to condemn those of a contrary character. It 
will at least be admitted, that Judges so placed stand in need of some 
check: namely, that of a jury perfectly pure and above all suspicion of 
any undue bias in the same direction. 

In considering next the jurors w ho are called upon to aid the Court 
with their judgment in criminal trials, we shall in lilce manner view them 
merely as men possessing the ordinary standard of wisdom and integrity, 
but liable to human errors and frailties like those in other parts of the 
world. We shall admit, for instance, the British jurors of Calcutta' in 
bey geoeraJly speaking, on a par with the same class in their native countiy 
as to judgment and probity. We shall suppose that the change of clime 
and ooipitry, the pursuit of wealth, or the luxuries of the Kast^ have 
not in the least blunted their sense of moral duty ; and that their virtue 
never flags, although deprived of the stimulus of public opinion l)elckl{y 
uttered by an unfettered press. But we must, on every principle of rea^ 
son, take into account those peculiar local influences operating upog then, 
to which jurors in this part of the British empire are not exposed^ 

First, With regard to the grand jurors, who have the power of stopping 
f«i limine all criminal prosecutions ; They are composed, for the most 
pait^ of servants of the East India Company, who are actually iu thek 
service, or have resigned it for other lucrative employments, but, in eitbsj 
. case, becessarily imbued with a strong esprit de corps^ and leaning 
lovitrda the members of the body to which they belong. The few indi- 
viduals Hot actuidly of the service, are yet so closely connected with those 
who ore j that on every grand jury in India it is impossible but the spirit 
«f tiM'Civil Service should predominate. Undoubtedly this body contains 
and hoDoiuaUe men as are to be /ound in any service^iai the 
trotohi ^ hai itis noothe less truey that the leaning of whidv .de:apfiah 
<ttgit i beoause^ it is inseparable from humati nature ; ^ iior> doi w6 
judges and jurors for having the flselings and £raihiesqoflSmati 
M dimi when they are thrown into SituaddDS Vrhero4iiiie 

auet «|^rate penuckwsly to thei{diblicivfifa». 
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forto an ATfetacraey of rank, and colottr, ahd 
linked and interwoven together, by blood, and conitriuKity 
interest. And the question is, whether they can be a fhhr ahd Ifl^itartial 
j tribunal for the trial of complaints preferred againsttheir oWn "bhcly^D^ 
despised and oppressed Natives of the country whom the OotaVts w*eri; 
established to protect? Those who maintain the aflirmatiVe, may as well 
contend that the Company’s servants are so pure and immaculate a body 
that they do not require any restraint of law at all. They are, in fact, 

^ members of a huge corporation, and therefore, according fo the law as 
laid down by Blackstone, unfit to sit in judgment on a case affbeting the 
interests of their own b^y. If all the bills thrown out by the ^tid 
juries in India, with the evidence adduced, could be laid before Parlia* 
ment and the public, a correct opinion might be formed on this impor- 
tant subject, which is now involved in utter darkness, without one ray 
of light to enable us to discover how often prejudice and partiality may 
have shielded the oppressor, by shutting the doors of justice agaiust 
co^laints. 

The composition of petty juries falls next to be considered. It is first 
to be obsen'cd, that the present system of excluding, or licensing and 
transporting at pleasure, all British-born subjects from the Company's 
territories, while it necessarily prevents or discourages many respectable 
persons from settling in a country w'here they are liable to such treat- 
ment, leaves the field more open to European adventurers of all de- 
scriptions, who, having little or no property or prospect any w'here 
else, are willing to run all risks. Frenchmen, Americans, hnd other 
foreigners, arc pcciiliarly favoured and benefitted by this state of things ; 
because, although his Britannic Majesty has given the Company power 
to crush and trample upon bis own subjects, however innocent, as much 
as it pleases, he cannot give it the same right over foreigners. The 
Company dare not transport them unless it be able to assign some canse 
that would satisfy their r<‘spective (lovernments. Although they are 
not legally entitled to sit upon juries, yet in this point also they have 
obtained a preference over Englishmen. The system of excluding 
British-born subjects from the country, and British subjects born in India 
from the office of juror, reduces the number eligible within so narrow a 
compass, that the sheriffs have often been glad, it appears, to lay hold 
of any stragglers who will do the duty, provided they have the qtiaUfiCa- 
tlon of a white face ! Constables sally forth into the streets and public 
auction-rooms, or w’herevev crowds are expected to assemble, Wpitss 
into the service of the law the first Europeans they can find ; 
these may probably be just landed from Amsterdam or New 
likely as from I/)ndon or Liverpool. . - ^ 

In this state of things, discharging the office of juror i's foltth 'be 
a burden upon the community. First, because it falls hekvily 'oh ’ihe 
limited society of Europeans in India. Secondly, because 
persons consider themselves degraded in being compelled 
that duty with the disreputable characters w hich are bTou^ tli^ther'on 
juries, under the Company’s exclusive system, which ddesiStadbiiitdfilie 
British population becoming so numerous that the dUty'WdhId Ml 
Aose who are properly qualified to discharge it, 

Vitaiidns also for wishing to avoid this laboriptis 
hhiiiy ffdm their own occupatiods; rend it 
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peini^ pf descripli^ Thia, ^fter haying; l^wnrlpurfttsuydftt 

of cpjojplAiitty was formally brought to the notice of the $iipreu^CouH itt 
C^Cutta^ in Jan^iary 1322, by gome of the most respectable and iateHigeat 
of those iudiyidn^Is usually called to serve on the petit jury:, ‘ Ua the 
of; January, one of those we refer to, Mr. Drummond, ' a. teacher In 
Calcutta, having bean fined for non-attendance in the sum of two hun> 
dred rupees, or about twenty pounds sterling, presented: a niemorial to 
the. Court, whi<?b had for its object to have all this duty equal iyi divided 
among aH, ^within the Court’s jurisdiction, who were liable to serve, so 
that it might he more easily borne. The following are: extractO fnnh 
the representation laid by him before the honourable Chief Justice £asa: 

The same persons, my Lord, witli very few exceptions, are swdimort^d (as 
jurymen) on every alternate sessions, which would imply that tlieeli^hle*pO^- 
lation of the Presidency amounts to only 144 ; while there are four .timel that 
number who never serve on any jury, and wlio would consider it the higheait in- 
sult to be classed with the low and illiterate men (as they are all conceived lo 
be) who constitute the petty jury. It may surprise your I.ordship tp he toW 
that the term petty juryman is, in Calcutta, synonymous with every thing mean 
and vulgar; but when your Lordship is informed that very few who are called 
respectable are ever .seen there ; and that h^r^s^ /Jjrrig/tfrq conviett^ lunutict^ 
drunkards f and men who cannot decipher the alphabet, have been frequently 
placed in the diair of deliberative justice, that surprise will cease I 

Besides the extreme hardship of being compelled to atteml two sessions ki 
every year, when four-fifths of tlie population are never required to attend at all, 
it may be extremely painful for an educated man to be compelled to associate 
in the jury-box of this honourable court with such characters as I have already 
described; and I leave it to your superior understanding how far the ends of 
justice can be accomplished by such amalgamation. 

My Loi'd, I claim no exception from the office of a petty jury : to be clothed 
in that character is the proudest attribute of a Briton ; and if the duly were im- 
partially distributed, he is unworthy of that name who would nut cheerfully Sa- 
crifice much convenience for its sake; hut, conducted as it is, the task is, jn- 
deed, my lx>rd, most painful and humiliating. 

I ^ssure your liordsnip 1 .<!peak the sentiments of all the jurymen I have ever 
conversed with on the subject; and for tlie trutli of this I may appeal to those 
who are now present. Complaints “ not loud but deep” have been long aepq- 
mulating. 

He concluded by offering to substantiate the whole of what he had as- 
serted by evidence, whenever his Lordship might think proper to afford 
him an opportunity. The Chief Justice, Sir Edward Hyda Epat, ex- 
pressed hU concurrence in the justice of Mr. Drummond s compla^t, and 
requested the gentlemen of the jury generally to lend their aidjn rectiJiy- 
ing the evil. Now a very easy remedy presented itself, if the court had 
had the liberality and justice to adopt it : namely, that of summoaiag ill 
^rifi^h. subjects within its jurisdiction, qualified to serve ; sipce to be born 
wj^jn the Briiti.sh dominions ought to dignify with all the privileges of a 
fifp^ippn, j* wbqteyer complexion hostile to liberty an Indian sun IPiy 
hf^ l^fned upon their visage.” 

. ^object of summoning East Indians on juries was actually movfd 
ipiC^urt by W. Fergusson ; who stated, that a number of pensons, born 
0/t.|p^ian nK)(^ers,, whose father^ were British subjects, bad made in.np* 
A^^on iq tl[q:fherhf,,c|aimii% to be summoned on juries and &lt,ij(r 

mjfd Id excluded axornMWg 

the ^jghff however, showed iVft* 

Oritmtai kfmld/Vail e'' X 
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iiQQ to ^ntertaioioff the questioQ, objecting to exp^eiM 
op the subject, if it could poaaibly be avoided.. Tie Juetke 

thought the question was more of a poEtical or legttlaCive Alt^t.>^i8iLa 
fit topic for their consideration. Mr. FerguseoQ, qo|DiBideni^ it tod^iMid 
OP the construction of the charter of the court, thought it one for )tiie 
court’s decision. There was, he observed, a distinction ntade byithq, le- 
gislature, according to the words oi the charter, between the olauofi per- 
sons who made this application and the natives of the country; and the 
obvious intention of the legislature seemed to be, that tha ohildiTwatj Wn 
in this country of British fathers, though of Native mothem,! were to 
considered as British subjects. The hon. Chief Justice asl^ed^ how, per- 
sons born in India of Native mothers, and not in lawful wedlock, cquld 
be said to be bom of a British father? Mr. Fergusson replied, tpat na- 
tural children were in England British subjects, or the King would lose 
many a subject. The Chief Justice observed, that natural children born 
in England were differently situated, because born within the allegianee 
ol the King. Mr. Fergusson contended that persons born in India were 
also born within the allegiance of the King, and as much British sttb- 
jecU as if born within the sound of Bow-bell. All the explanation that 
could bo obtained from the court was, that (according to the Chief Jus- 
tice) it depended on the discretion of the sheriff, whether he Would sum- 
mon those persons born in India to serve on juries or not. And op its 
being then urged, that the court might instruct the sheriff how to act in 
this affair, the Chief Justice still replied, that no doubt the court might 
inform him who they thought fit persons to serve on juries ; huttbiq would 
pot alter his power of summoning whom he chose ! Mr. Reed, ome of 
the parties complaining, afterwards attempted to elicit a more definite 
opinion from the court on the subject, but without success ; the Chief 
Justice declaring, that the Judges were not there for the purpose of srilv- 
ing doubts, or answering questions on subjects not regularly before them. 

Next day, Mr. Draper, another juryman, brought the same subject, to 
the notice of Sir Francis Macnaghteu, who happened to be the only Judge 
that day on the bench ; e.\[)ressing a hope that this grievance, cono^ip^ 
of by the petty jurors, would be mitigated, by allowing that class of per- 
sons, commonly called country-horns, to sit as jurors. Sir FrmocU re- 
plied, that ho had been consulting on the subject, and assured him that 
ne was ready to do every thing in his power at all times to facilitate the 
object in question, but ho was afraid no specific remedy could be had. un- 
til the matter was decided by the proper authorities at home. 

This is the last time, we believe, the subject was agitated in the comrt, 
and wc cannot help tliiuking the manner in which the question Was 
evaded exceedingly disgraceful. They were told that they had doln- 
gated the impoj-taut functions of a British juror to “ boya, foreigppn*> 
convicts, lunatics, drunkards,” and men wholly ignorant of Iptferl* < A 
lar^e class of British subjects were ^inted out to thesu containing mpAy 
individuals infinitely better qualified than such persons m diiviharga 
4uty ; and the Judges reply*, that they art not there, Soraooth,i ap odpeles 
to solve doubts and answer questions ! No ; but they were there. 
see justice done, and not to commit it to the hands of copyicts, ^rupiuudS) 
Idpots* and children, as §ir Hydq EgsU Sir F^anmA 
a^fhteD, »nd Sjr Auttopy 
j)|itwMo&(«dtobQpioT«datu>eab^. 
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rioMrithtotandltfg hit Wmue to asaift in rectifying the evil) did not think it 
attend iii hit plioe in the House of Commons, when the 
etthj^t a# East' I fidiait juriht wilt lately discassed ; but we hope he will 
WkH^haraatkOther opportunity of justifying these circumstanced, which, if 
they had happehed ih Great Britain, would hate excited the loudest in- 
digWatiob flwM one end of the kingdom to the other. 

We ihall how make a short extract from a Calcutta paper of Decern- 
bei^ last, to show that the evil has not yet been remedied ; which is a 
pregnant illustration of the real of Indian Judges to remove abuses in their 
doiitts; The writer says ; — 

tt caiinot be denied that there are some people amoug the European part of 
thd eotfiniiihity whose professions are not considered as very respectable, at d 
With Whoih tradesmen, whose professions are considered more respectable, do 
not Ifke to be associated. Again, there are others whose education has been so 
MUreitiety defective, that they are not fit to sit on a jury. Among the first I 
would place livery-stable keepers, grooms, punch-house keepers, scavengers, and 
constables ; and yet I have seen people of all these descriptions, except the last, 
on the petty jury, and I have even seen these on coroner s juries. 

This is attributed to the difficulty of assembling juries composed, ts 
the law directs, of good and sufficient men, under the present exclusive 
system, which rejects persons of Indian birth. It is no doubt true, that 
in such a city as Calcutta, there may be found many respectable and 
worthy men of European birth to discharge that duty. But unfortunately 
we find that little anxiety has been displayed to secure the attendanoa of 
such persons, and such only. The Judges are contented, it appears, if they 
see the jury-box filled with white faces ; a sufficient guarantee for EurO- 
I)ean notions and prejudices, although by no means so for respectability or 
intelligence. The reverse is so often the case, that respectable men shun 
it as a disgrace ; the most unequivocal of all proofs that potty juries are 
generally composed in a manner far from reputable. On strict analysis 
they will be found to consist — 1st, Of persons all liable to be banished 
at the mere will and pleasure of the Company’s servants, on whom they 
were intended by law to be a check. — '2d, Many of them, as iincovenant- 
ed assistanU, holding situations under these Company’s servants, and ac- 
cordingly depending on them for their daily bread and future prospects.— 
3d, Tradesmen, whose income almost wholly depends upon tlie custom 
(tt patrCnage of the Company’s servants. Considering all these thinp, it 
is really siiqarising that Indian juries have, on some important occasions, 
displayed so much virtue ; but in others, w hen the protection of the Na- 
tive population was concerned, they have been found miserably wanting; 
this tnoirU frequently, however, owing to error and prejudice, than to 
wuftt ttf' principle. Notwithstanding, there is, of the latter, one flagrant 
which deserves to be recorded here as a beacon to warn the 
Tvell-Wfehers of India of the pernicious consequences of the present 
Although we have often heard the case mentioned in India, we 
ptfefifcir quetibg the account of it given in the Calcutta paper, before quoted, 
df 'December last, to which we have referred, as it shows it to be matter 
^puMio notoriety i— 

to theigiorant part of the comraunify, (says the writer,) I need not point 
town miii no* need 1 expatiate on the ill effects of admitting them (upon juries) 
that ignoraned and prejudice go hand in hand, jod as 
» in the (which it most be) of iliily 

X 2 
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old petty juroM : — An European was tried for the murder of a Native: the jury 
retired to consider of tlie verdict. On entering the rOona^ to VcKich they thus 
retired, one of the jurymen, still living in Calcutta, topk a seat, sjire^d l^gs 
on the table, told the Jury “ he was going to sleep; his mind was made vp: me 

WOULD NEVKR CONSENT TO ANT ENCLIsllMAJt BEING HUNG FOR MURDERtNG A 

BLACK RASCAL I but wlien the jury had agreed to acquit the prisoner they mig^lit 
awaken him.” Hie prisoner was acquitted accordingly ; and this true narra* 
tive is, I am told, a boast to this day in the mouth of the hero of it. I h^ve heard 
it from good authority, and I give implicit credit to every tittle of it. 

Such is a specimen of the men preferred by his Majesty’s Judges in 
India, to the sacred office of shielding the Natives of that country from 
oppression ; and when humbly asked to express their opinion, whether 
persons of another class may not be admitted to aid them or supply their 
place, they hauglitily reply, that they do not sit there to solve doubts knd 
answer questions ! We believe it will be found on inquiry, that the person 
so screened from justice was a civil servant of the Company, and that the 
circumstance was well known to the Judges presiding at the trial. They 
could not possibly remain ignorant of a thing so notorious ; but although 
they make their friends in power bestir themselves to reform their courts, by 
giving them anincrcase o/sa/ary, such glaring defects, leaving the lives of 
millions without efficient protection, may remain long enough unremedied. 
The remarks of the writer just quoted, are so just and so important, as 
the opinions of a person on the spot, that we shall give them at length 

These (he adds) are the effects of the indiscriminate admission, not of countrj'- 
borns, (or persons of Indian birth,) but of Europeans to the exercise of the 
duties of jurymen ; and I do not think that worse effects could have arisen 
from the indiscriminate admission of persons of every class, not excepting the 
lowest Ferinshi/^ that can be found. Until it can be shown, then, that the 
generality of the country-borns are less capable of exercising a dispassionate 
judgment than the man I have now mentioned, it appears to me that there can 
be no good reason why they should not be admitted to the exercise of it in this 
particular manner. Independent of this, although it is rather a privilege than 
otherwise to sit on a jury, yet the frequent recurrence of this duty among the 
part of the European community, who, according to my notions, are fitted to 
i!xercise it, is sometimes burthensome, and always troublesome. There are men 
of intelligence, of good sound sense, of discernment, and of uprightness, among 
this class as well as among others ; and these are the qualities which are re- 
quired to constitute an able juryman. Were this class of persons to be admitted 
to exercise this important office, it would not only ease the European part of 
the community from part of the onerous duty which at present devolve? upon 
them, bill it would raise the country-borns a step in respectability, by rrfakirig; 
them participators in one, at least, of the many privileges from which ih6y are 
excluded, without any earthly reason that will bear examination. This 
tunate race of men — a race, too, so fast rising into respectability^— seem toheve* 
been precluded, with extraordinary severity, from any of the privileges' 
British subjects; and I believe that nothing would tend so mifichitojtltwiwide 
spread of that intellectual improvement which has already 
gress among them, as the breaking down of those barriers whiqh^^^ 
caitff are considered to be insuperable, although they rest uppn nij^Wter fgun- , 
dation tlian those of prejudice and error. Tliey are last becoimna an im^ol^i' 
part of the population of the country; they will be a pow^jrffirpta*©! 


I This is a term of opprobrium (corrupted from JFftwA) lyppUcaUe iit t 
to all Christians ; but when used by Euromhs espepialiy. s! 
ticularly those of IndiaD pareatif^ Indo-BHtahs,Natitt’Kf 
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the oonncctii^g link they form between the European and Native, renders it a 
matter of no trifling consideration to the Government to study the feelings and 
conciliate the affections of a body of men, who may in time hecome so mis- 
chievous, or so useful, to the British power in India as these are likely to be. 

The claims of the Indo-Britons to this privilege are of the very strongest 
kind ; but there is a much larger class, the Ns;itive 8 of the country, whose 
interests claim the attention of the British legislature. When a court is 
established to dispense justice to a mixed race of men, consisting of Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans, Armenians, Europeans, Indo-Britons, &c., there is 
a fundamental objection to the jurors being chosen exclusively from one 
class, and that, perhaps, among the smallest in number, of all the various 
tribes over which the court exercises its jurisdiction. Sucli a practice is 
alK^ether repugnant to the nature of trial by jury ; the very essence of 
which consists in its affording the accused a trial by his peers: “legalo 
judicium parium suorum.'' In fact, it is thus only that justice can be 
secured ; for who is so capable of entering into the feelings, and com- 
prehending the motives ot theculpiit, of weighing and pronouncing upon 
his conduct and actions, as his neighbours and countrymen, — those of 
the same situation and rank in life with himself? This cannot be done 
satisfactorily nor well by foreigners and strangers ; and it must not bo 
overlooked, that European sojourners in India are, therefore, in many 
respects, extremely unlit to sit in judgment on our Indian subjects ; both 
from being often insufficiently acquainted with their character, 
having too frequently a most unjust and invincible prejudice agaiiist 
tliem. This antipathy arises, in a great measure, fiom the absence of all 
tree communication or social intercourse between the two races ; and the 
Europeans coming in contact, in the way of business, almost solely with 
the worst part of the Native population, from which they form a most 
injurious opinion of the rest. 

The evil is vastly increased by the extensive jurisdiction of the Indian 
courts, wdiich, in respect to Euiopeans, itichidcs tlie laige tracts of country 
attached to the several })reside)ieies. Hence causes and witTU'sses are 
brought fiom many hundreds of miles distant, to be submitted to the 
judgment of persons whose constant residence is at the Ihe.Hdency, and 
who can, therefore, know' little or nothing of the real state of society in 
the interior of the country, into which the C«)inpany’s system prohibits 
them from penetrating beyond ten miles, without express permission 
being granted by Government. Besides this restriction, in that country, 
there are neither facilities nor inducements for travelling, wliicli, if it 
'Cere permitted, would enable the British iiiliabilants of the ca)>ital to 
lieeome acquainted w ith the condition of the mass of the population. Of 
this the policy of Government, and the circumstances of the country, both 
conspire to keep them ignorant. From the difference of manners, lan- 
RttSge, And habits, there is little or no intercour.se between the white and 
Hack popttlntron to create a good understanding and mutual .sympathy 
l^iWeeh them. They stand generally in the relation only of masters and 
fi^rvanf^ ; and the European jur}men are, for tlie mo.st part, only ac- 
quainted with the lowest classes of the Natives inhabiting the capital and 
lU ^vironSj^whom they employ as menial servants, workmen, or lahour- 
(probably as bad and faithless a race as infe»»ts any 
lai^fe th^ir Astimtate of the whole population, high and 

low. )\ith tills impression on their minds they enter the jury-box, and 
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eit in judgment on causes brought from the most ieindte j^artb^b^ tiie 
country, where the people are living under a totally difibretft gyatei|i of 
laws, of which the jury has no knowledge or experience^ and in a btate 
of society of which it can hardly form any conccptiohl Is such a Jury 
capable of fairly weighing the evidence brought beidre it ; of holdio^the 
balance of justice impartially between the powerful Europeari an^ the 
despised “ black fellow”® who is opposed to him, without being biassed 
by the strong prejudice attaching to tlie one, and the national feelings 
pleading for the other ? To hope for such a thing, would bo to expect 
of human nature what has never yet been experienced. 

In India, therefore, trial by jury is now robbed of its most precious 
attribute, that of affording the accused a trial by his peers. The British 
subject born in India is tried by men brought from the most distant 
quarter of the globe — strangers to his language, his feelings, and habits; 
from whose sympathies he is cut off by the difference of manners, creed, 
and colour. Yet he is invariably asked, according to the solemn for- 
malities of English law, which will not dispense with its verbal techni- 
calities, whatever may become of the essentials of justice. How he will be 
tried ? and is made to answer, By God and my country !” But, in 
fact, the p)or culprit neither understands the question, nor the answer 
put into his nmuth, in its genuine sense ; and the interpreter of the court 
(who is sworn to interpret truly) manages the matter by an official subter- 
fuge, which satisfies the ear of the judge. He simply asks the prisoner 
if he is willing to he tried by these gentlemen?” (meaning by the 
phrase, that portion of the white rulers of India which composes tho 
court ;) to which the culprit answers in the affirmative, usually by a sub- 
missive obeisance or salaam. This is invariably interpreted to mean 
By God and my country,” which is re-echoed as his response to the 
court. If the judges then admit, in words, that the Native of India has 
a right to be tried by his country^ (for it must be matter of right when 
they uniformly declare, in the most solemn manner, that he is actually so 
tried,) how comes it that they pertinaciously exclude all his countrymen 
from forming any j^art of his jury ? fs not this a solemn mockery of 
justice, to parade its forms in empty words, while its substance is 
destroyed ? Is it not a gross cheat and delusion to say, that he is tried 
by his country, or by his peers, — as much so as it would be to use these 
plirases in Englarul, if the people of this country were robbed of their 
birth) ight, niui uniformly tried by juries composed of Sandwich islanders? 
Common sense ami common justice would dictate to Judges in India, that 
they should imjraimel on jiriies the most intelligent and respectable British 
subjects within their jurisdiction, without distinction of creed or colour, 
or place of nativity, if they think it a duty to dispense even-handed justice 
to all, ^\itllout partiality or favour to any particular class. But we have 
already explained the numerous circunrstances calculated to bias our 
Indian Jmlgcs ; and their conduct in this important affair shows how far 
their impaiiiality can be trusted. They pertinaciously exclude Natives 


2 This '8 the contemptuous epithet usually employed by the lower cIms of 
EuM»jH'atrs m Imlia, \>heu spoakiug of the Natives, whom they regard as little 
better than beasts of burden, only lit to be worked and beaten. Whether tbit be 
the reason the Judges there have shown such a determined predllectioo for having 
such persons as jurors, the reader may form his own opinion. 
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of India from the exercise of their just rights, in a manner contrary to 
reason, and, according to the opinion expressed in Parliament, contrary 
to iavr. 

It is too obvious to require mention, that Indo-Britons, and those more 
strictly c.^ijlled Natives of India, must be much better qualified to dis- 
chame the functions of jurors, from their more perfect knowledge of the 
people, of their language, and of the circumstances of the countiy', so 
totally different from that of wliich we have any experience, that the 
European, on landing there, finds himself in a new world, in wliicli he 
cannot with safety pronounce an opinion on any intricate case of evidence. 
It can easily be shown, that even the Judges themselves, with all their 
judicial experience, and their professional acuteness sharpened by, per- 
haps, twenty or thirty years* practice, are often, almost daily, totally at a 
loss what judgment to form, after hearing all the evid('nce on both sides, 
They are, in fact, continually complaining, that it is almost impossible to 
discriminate true testimony from false, so very ingeniously arc they im- 
posed upon ; and justice is thereby necessarily rendered a Kind of lottery. 
But to enter upon the proofs of this at present, would, we find, extend 
the subject to too great a length. If tlierc be any individual, who, after 
considering attentively the composition of these Indian courts, thinks 
them capable of protecting the Native population, or even of dispensing 
justice betw'een the Natives themselves with a tolerable degree of accuracy, 
— rt'e shall convince him of the contrary by the declarations of the Judges 
themselves, the character of their proceedings, and notorious facts that 
cannot be denied ; which show that our judicial aclministralion docs not 
possess the confidence of the nativi's of India, and can never possibly 
acquire if, unless very considerable reforms take place in the mode of 
impannellingjuries. 


JlE\in’s-KASE. 

Turnr is a power in ^olilv c'nming \\<nd» 

To calm the trouble of llie pained In ait, 

And music, with its main -voiced chords, 

Can bid the sullen gl.ioni of ^jnef <l<*parl ; 

And sculpture, and the r.unho\N-cinctured art 
Of painting, can the ‘<oul with rapture fill ; 

But there is in the bosom something still, 

Some fragment of our being thrown apart, 
Beyond Art’s mighty infiueiicc removed, 

And' nothing, save the fiery pointed dart 
Of Efos, can the lemedy approwd 
Administer; hut that, like magic wand, 

Swaying tlie heart, can make e’en pain be loved, 
If coming from the dear disturber’s hand. 
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THE ARABS. A TALB.» 

-.iiK^^;ha4,6qme intention of giving, upon this occftaipp, p^r general 
opinion of Anglo-oiicntal poetry ; but we found that to give thing 
like an adequate description of it, w'oiild have carried us beyond tho 
limits of an article, and have been, jitter all, somewhat of^ a supere- 
rogatory labour ; for the public have come to a kind of conclusion 
about it, and, bad or good, have driven it out of fashion. 

VVe shall confine ourselves, therefore, to Mr. Driver’s production. 
He in a manner disclaims all intention of transporting his readers into 
the East, though be has entitled his work ' The Arabs,’ for he com- 
meijcos his meface by observing,— “ Although the scene of the following 
poem is laid in Arabia, 1 have not, therefore, called it an < Arabian tale,’ 
for the incidents are not such as might be recounted in a circle of 
Bedouins ; nor have I touched upon local circumstances any further 
than where they seemed incidentally and necessarily connected with tho 
subject.” He really has not tmehed upon many local circumstances, 
nor has he thought much of what might and what might not be properly 
attributed to an Arab ; but the reader, wc fancy, will question the wis- 
dom and taste ot the proceeding, and be apt to inquire why he has been 
taken into the desert ol Pehaina to meet with characters that are never 
met there, and to witness events that never occur any where. So true is 
the author’s confession respecting his guiltlessness of Orientalism, that, 
w'ith the exception of the mirage, the palm tree,, the simoom, and the 
gazelle, mentioned casually en pnssanty wc meet with almost mithing to 
remind us that we are on Asiatic ground, unless, indeed, that we hear 
the names of the nondescript heroes of the poem repeated now and then. 
There aj)p('ars to he an amiablencs.s in tlic author’s turn of mind, that 
has not much ailinity with horror and desperate deeds; so that we con- 
jcctuie his rnu^e, it it w'cn* not the fashion to deal in monsters and 
sliocUng CtitaT.tiophos, would have chosen a more pleasing theme. At 
all events, it is by no means suited to grapple with energetic characters 
whether good or bad, and is especially at fault in the pathetic that is 
anted to energy. He inigb.t, perhaj)s, he able to construct a tale, the in- 
terest ot which shotdd liinge on the incidents, not on the character ; but, 
^^rabs,’ bo has attempted character, and has not been fortunate. 
Neither are the events tbemselvcs at all probable. Wbat, for instance, 
can lie more irn[)robable than that a prince, who has been dethroned* 
snciuUl lurk about in den^ and caverns eighteen years, wdtliout trving the 
only moans in his j^ower to recover his dominions; and, at the expiration 
of that term, Uiove heaven and earth, ,as it were, to rescue a niece whom 
V, infancy, if ever, and a young man whose diffbr- 

of taiih must make him an object at least of dislike? Yet thirds 
the muin incident of the story. To' give the author fair play, however 
the reader 5 f; nr through the tale, lettirigthc Sheikhs 
'■affUM^irs Rpc'nk when there is room for them. 

dhe first canto, for we shall say nothing of the Scotch no^I ij*nd- 


‘ 'fhe Araks : u Tale, in four Cantos, Bj Henry Auiten Driver. 
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ment versified, which forms what is called the ^Mntroductioii ” ; the 
first canto, we say, begins with describing one of the heroes of the poem 
making the best of his way over the desert of Tehama. He tliinks he 
has reached the spot where the earth and sky are not an ell asunder, the 
bituation of which, in Virgil’s days, was looked upon as a kind of riddle, 
aiid exceedingly disappointed when ho finds the horizon receding 
before him as he goes along 

Apd yet — like that false, phantom-lake, which gleams 
Beneath the Desert’s unrelenting beams, 

Luring the pilgrim, but to leave his tongue 
To curse the baffled hope to wdiicli he clung — 

The far horizon, as he onward sped, 

Enticed him still ; — still mocked his gaze, and fled. 

A little further on, there occurs a passage of considerable beauty, 
which, although it does not help the story forward, we extract, because 
it has merit: — 

Blot of Creation ! when the world was reft 
Eroin Cliaos’ grasp, wort thou, drear Desert 1 left, 

A blemish-spot upon its foun, to give 
The rest more beauty ; as the skies receive 
A rosier tint when clouds bespeck the morn '* 

Or is it that from realms — once fresh and fair— 

The d^^vastating hand of Time hath torn 
llic Eartli's green robe, and laid her bosom bare ? 

A.-j also the following simile : — 

As tlie tired sea-bird, in its lonely flight 
, O’er the far waters, pauses on the lieight 
Of some mid rock, and scans tlie distant shore 
To which its wing may scarcely waft it o’er ; 

So, lingering, wistfully did he survey 
Those hills leinote. 

The wanderer is not left to indulge his meditations in solitude for any 
great length of time, for, towards evening, lie falls in with a troop of 
Bedouins, who are described as shockingly ferocious. Indeed, the 
author begins in this place to evince his small acquaintance with tho 
Arab character and manners ; for, although lie might have learned a 
very diflerent story from Niebuhr and D’Arvieux, the authors to which 
he refers his readers for information on the subject ; and from Voliiey, 
Bois-Ayme, and other modern travellers, to whom he himself should have 
referred sometimes ; in spite, w'esay, of what he might have learned from 
these travellers, he describes the desert as the habitation of mere lawless 
savages, who do nothing but plunder and commit violence, or, as he 
himself expresses it, “ raven on their kind.” Now', whoever knows 
any thing of the Bedouins, knows that this is a mere vulgar notion : for, 
in fact, the far greater portion of the desert Arabs lead a peaceable 
shepherd’s life, never disturlwjd except by accidental feuds betw^een the 
tribes, In reality, the author himself mentions a circumstance in his 
account of the Bedouin profession^ which, we fancy, would soon put a 
•top to it ; for he observes, that 

Man doth rarely stray 

In such a track, but, like the beast of prey, 

To raven on his kind. 
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Th«D, who hate they to rtb? Ca& a whol# iiatioitH^lMliijjfpoo the 
plunder of a ♦* rare paaeengfer ? ” Valneys t^le «•} iAdeed^athat the 
Bedooine live on a T«y spare regimen, but, Mr. Prirer>j»iew of 
the oaM« we apprehend they would bo comp^^ te; more 

abetemioui. That thk ie act a mere caeual e^qpieesiony >tti the tattled 
ojdnion of our poet, it prored by the followiog metaphoric wMdk if they 
were at all correct, would be very beautiful * , i . , 

'• u • 

A Bedouin horde— 

mhote tickles are their swordt ; 

Whose only harvest is the traveller’s store. 

But to proceed : the Bedouin Sheikh recognitet in the wanderer the 
Prince of Yemen, under whom he had aerred in his youth ; and,' on this 
account, he protects him from the rapacity of his lbilower»c and takes 
him to his camp. The description of the scenery they pass through in 
their way has merit, as have also the passages in which bespeaks of the 
appearance of the camp 

He gave the signal, and again to horse 

'Die Arabs sprang, and, bounding o’er their course, 

In silence with the Emir journeyed on, 

With unremitted speed, till set of sun. 

They enterwl, then, upon a rugge<1 scene, 

Whose windings, centering in a deep ravine, 

Piled with ht^ rocks, with echoing voice opposed 
The venturous hoof : ’twas there the Desert closed I 
Impending crags hung darkling from on high 
Across their path — a hidecuS caflopy ! 

But, having traced the devious avenue, 

With wary step, as still it darker grew, 

They suddenly emerged ; when, broarl and bright, 

A scene of gloiy burst npon their sight ! 

Evening had dipped her pencil in tlie skie^ 

. To p^t on earUi another Paradise, 

Ijke that which smiled in young Creation’s bloom : 

Though brief, so lieautiml to eyes athirst 
For Nature’s fr^ness, tlial lost Eden’s doom 
Seemed, for a golden moment, there reverst. 

Beneath them, at tlie base of that vast pale 
Of cheerless rocks, appea,red a spacious vale, 

Within whose depths, now purpling into shade, 

The swart adherents of the Sheikh had spread * ' ' 

Their pastoral camp. Skirting the nearest hill, 

Their russet tents might be distinguished still, 

Warm in the twilicdit gleam. 

As they descended, on tlieir ear arose 
The lighMoned tinklings of the camel’s bell, 

The drowsy bleat of flocks that sought repose, 

T^e shout of mirth, and music s martial swell. 

Slow ^Vetsin^ the damp, they rec^cKed i ■ ' 

Of stktefy J>ahn» 4hero paused the weary tro^ } 

Jdyltigtonnd, in many a heart-wanwsmile i 

From kindred Ups, the gueidon. o£ their toil. 

• Friend WelcoKnss friend, and cpinradee^ aa.theyjPie^ , . 

fHiUceuitottedfratulatio&aQllfBepefdh < 
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The litnUisd ; And no>i^, Krlth lahcA s^’Kilnd, 

lidtj>Um)ied u(id bst&dy .1 

^ Ootv^ yddV trftveli stretch themseWet amiidy 
Ih fdAtterod grotipt, upon the moisy erouod^ , 

Their unquencheu thirst, and long unbroken fpti 
Made doUbly sweet the evening’s cool repast ; 

A frugal banquet, such as they must share 
Whose chiefest is Nature’s wildest fare. 

The last faint vestige of the day was gone ; 

And deeper, yet uot dark, th’ ethereal blue 
O’erarched the valley, round whose bosom, soon, 

Repose, with silent hand, her mantle drew. 

It WAS a lovely night : its stillness even 
Had something social in its power : all he^iven 
Was full of beauty ; and the cloudless Moon, 

In Orient splendour, from her starry throne, 

Watched o’er tlie sleep of Nature, as she lay, 

Curtained in silver light, beneath her ray. 

How mild, how renovating was that sleep 1 
Nut like the Desert’s slumber*— dull as deep : 

There was a pulse, a breath in every thing, 

Betokening life ; the light wind's noiseless wing 
Stirred midst the leaves ; each floweret that unfurls 
Its blossoms to the stars, now gemmed with peads. 

Gave forth its sweets, and mirrored on its breast 
The twinkling lights by which it was carest ; 

And many a waving bough in silence fanned 
The rich aroma of the shrubs that grew 
Profusely sweet beneath, and softly threw 
To heaven tlie grateful incense of tlie land. 

After they have partaken of the fare of the desert, the Emit and the 
Sheihh, with a few select followers, withdraw from the camp to a cliff 
overlooking the valley in which it lies; and in describing their going 
foitb, the author takes occasion to embody some of his notions of a true 
chieftain, and of the respect due to him from his followers, wliicb, bow- . 
ever, he has assuredly not gathered from any account of the Bedouins, 
but may have found in the Corsair, Don Juan, and other poems of 
Lord Byron, in which such buskined heroes and a^ect foUowen^ are very 
common : — r 

Their stately Chieftain, with a chosen few, 

Joined by the Stptnger, from the camp withdrew. . 1 

As he passed by, all bent to that stem lord, ' 

Whose look alone was sovereignty ; whoso word 
Their only law : yet his no despot’s sway ; 

Too well he veiled his power, and knew the way 
With their own thoughts to rule the slaves he led. 

All this might, for ought we knpw, be spoken weU snpu^ of a pirate 
of the Mediterranean’s fwwers i hut, applied to the 3<u«)Uine« AiMi tbev 
Sheikhs, there is not one word oi truih la U. , The Ateh# of desert 
are not Haves, and no Shetkli possessestany thing Uke snrereignty. Jn 
fact, a Sheikh «h» sheold affect tu treat hia brethren eahis interioni and 
9ahjtct$, would be very quickly reduced to paeado hiadi9sky iion*, kt 
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not an Arab would he found in bis tent, or in his company. We criticise 
the poem in this point of view, as, if an author is incapable of presenting 
huiue kind of verijinilitude in the manners anrl character of the people 
he attempts to tle.'^eiibe, it is impossible he should properly interest a 
critical reader, or jocserve aij}' lasting; sympathy for his dramatis per- 
sonae. For as nmnners are much more easy to be described than cha' 
racter, whoever fails in any great degree in the former, will never, can 
never, succeed in painting the latter. 

At the end of the fij&t canto, the Eiiiir prepaics to relate his stor}’, 
with which the second commences. In the beginning of his narration, 
the wortJi}/ Emir commits a gieat mistake in grammar, and by that 
means utters a contradiction. He observes, — 

Ti-> now tlie ciglitecnlli smiinior since tlie voice 

Of I'eace /»«//< iuJ my natue \ .d( s rejoice. — &e. See. 

Now, from tlie context, it is quite evident that he means to say the 
very reverse ; tliat is, that for eighteen years [leace had not “ hid liis 
native vales rejoice,” but that, on tlie coiitraiy, oppression liad held 
sway, riiih confusion aiiscs lioin his using the pa feel for the imperfvrt 
ti'iise. He sliould have said, — It is now eigliteeii \ears, or si)mmei,>, since 
peace hade, See. or did bid, and made pniHry of it as well as he could. 

However, he informs the Slicikh, who, lie it remembered, knew tlio 
whole matter well enough befoie, since he was engaged in the transac- 
tions, that the Ottomans had dispossessed him of liis dominions; that 
he himsrlf had livi'd a letin d life iu tlm neighhouihood of his jialnce, 
without attempting toiccuvei his sceptre; hut that about three months 
Indore, an event had hapfiened, likely in its eft’ects to icstoiehim to liis 
kingdom. Aloiad, the Turkish Pacha who holds Vcmeii in subjection, 
had a son w ho used to aecompany him in h'^ ])lundeiiiig exclusions ; in 
one ot these they encountmml a voumg i’laiik w ho w as coming to the 
l^aclia liii!i<elf with a letter of recomnundntion iiom the Sultan. 
Without wailing to know' his business, the Pacha’s ferocious followers 
attack him at once; he and his companions resist, and, iu tlie skirmi'-h, 
Mnlee, the Ihaeha’s son, lails bv the liand of the Piank, who is imme- 
diately surroiindid h;, the Pacha’s hand, and on the p(unt of being cut 
to pieces. Morad, how'ever, li.is no inclination tor so natiual a catas- 
trophe, but, growing all mildness iii a moment, oideis the young man, 
who only kilh'd his son, to he .spared, tieated very kindly, and conveyed 
to his own palace. Being arrived theie, Moiad cuntiives to get him 
cured of his wounds, and to plunge him up to the eais in lovo ! The 
tact is, lb'll A/ra, the Eniii’s biother, who was killed in the Tiirkisii 
invasion, had left btdiind him a lovely daugliter, horn of an Ionian 
mother, togetlicr with whom .she fell into the hands of the Pacha. I’lie 
old gentleman had brought her up as hi.s own child, and she was accus- 
tomed to consider .Malee as her brother. Bat faith being an hereditary 
thing, it .seem.s, she inlieriled, from her father, a portion of Islaiiiisni — 
from her mother, a portion of Cln istianit} ; wliich latter film has nearly 
loftt whea the young Frank, who killed her brother, ns she supposed,* is 
brought to the palace. His being in the neighbourhood awakens the 
Phristian part of her I’iiith, though she sheds a tear over Malec, who, if 
the author’s account of him be true, rao.st cerminly did not deserne it. 
We will ffive our reasons:-— 
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Stem though of nature, Malec had been dear; 

Nay — she had fondly loved him, even while 
Ilis coldness pained her heart ; and he, who ne’er 
Ilestowed, whilst liviii", one fraternal smile, 

Received, m death, a sister’s tendercst tear. 

Nevertheless, her love lor Malec doe.5 not prevent her falling in love 
with liis murderer, as he must have appeared to her. But there is some 
difficulty in the passage which relate.s the story of her love,” arid, there- 
fore, we shall lay it before the reader, and trust to his sagacity ; 

Oft did she pray her maidens to relate 
The melancholy story of his fate: 

Tliey knew it not, or, knowing, feared to tell 
M’lio did the deed, or in what cause he fell. 

If vague surmises reached her ear at tunes, 

Such found no credence if they spake of ciimes : 

But wlien in pait slie le.unt the piteous talc 
Of him wlio linccred still, who, though so pale, 

Still beautiful appeared, and that he came 
Troin a far clime, and held strange fiith — the same 
Her mother taught, she felt within Iut breast, 

At every word, a deepening interest, 

As though her heart lore-ioied him, and did sigh, 

And wish that slie could soothe his destiny. 

The followiug i.s the author’s own account of the “ rise and progre-sa” of 
this disastrous passion in the hearts of his hero and heroine ; in ivhich, it 
will be observed, he attributes to the lady her full sharc’in the adven- 
ture: 

M'licii woman’> henit, iii pity, turns to save, 

I'Vw are tlie perils wliieh she will not hraie. 

Zoheide knew' each :i\enn<‘ was harreil ; 

Yet hoping, ^till, to move the s.ihle guaid, 

She tried the magic of that gentle key, 

IJ( 1 lips’ .sweet smile; — the way at oiiee was free : 

And, like a Pen, wandering from her sphere 
To whisper comfoit in the dying ear, 

Slic passed to wheie the wounded Stranger lay, 

In outvvaul seeming, still as lifeless clay. 

Alas ! slic knew not, then, that aught could move 
Save Pity’s voice — a stranger yet to love. 

She saw that form reclining m the gloom, 

Pule as a recent inmate of the tomb; 

Yet did Its moveless lip and bloomless cheek 
Speak, moie than all that living love could speak. 

Her heart had listened, ami lung mute she clung 
Around liis couch, and o’er liis feature^ hung. 

As she would look him hack to life, and give 
Him sighs for breath, so he for lier might live. 

The poet, it will be perceived, has some singular notions about the in- 
centives to love ; lie murt have others, equally singular, of the Emirs and 
Sheiklifl of Arabia, or he never could have put such rant as the following 
into the. ‘mouth of an old prince, sptaking to an old Sheikh, in a moment 
of imminent peril, when every thing depended on despatch ; 
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When itteUlMd ilphn Utt wiAtoetMu’'^ 

Silent an4 Wltf, k deUh’i 
The glistening night-ftars frbwi Aif wi)rti^ Aw 
Look down, and MeA in dArjr 
So, whilst he sluAbewd, mitdlv ibdve^ 

Her orbs of beauty, dewy-bright with Idve. ’ ■ ^ ■ 

■ ' ; ' ) ’ I ■ ■ I ■ ' • I • , r> 'A 

Then cornea uipu^^ engine of modern poetiy, a traitoiSi who kiodW 
infonna the Emir, at full length, of the whole particokie of the love af- 
fair, which he relates so minutely to the Sheikh. This traitor A4h old a/aee 
of the Emir, who, in the relation of slave^ must have loved him dearly, 
to venture for eighteen years to hazard his neck deilV f<)V’ht^^|ake. He 
betrays to his old master the whole designs of MoratilV wVqK iend to no- 
thing more or less than the destruction of the young Frank Zobeide, 
the daughter of Ben Azra, the Emir's brother. As to the Frank, it is im- 
likely that the Emir had ever seen him ; he had positively acv^r seen his 
niece ; yet for these two young persons, /overs, if that will* ^mend the 
matter, does he now drop a life of inaction, and, at thehaza'rd of his life, 
attempt to incite the Bedouins against the Pacha ; he, who fbr eighteen 
years, had nevsr once attempted to procure the assistance of these same 
brave men to recover his kln^om. To us, we must confess, this appears 
very absurd, but of course the author thought it rational ; for the whole 
story hinges upon it. This is the Emir s account of the affair ; — 

, I could not see perish : I have known , , ,, , 

ifelr haplekft I’ot— -hare loved her as my own ; 

And, tbhmgh my trusty Arab, long have been 
Her guardian genius — watchful, but unseen. 

Though I have known the frailties of her heart, 

Though I have found her from our faith depart, 

And tiiough I scarce could brook th’ unholy eye 
Of him who wooes her to apostasy, 

My hatred of the Pacha will impel ^ 

Tlic Faithful to protect the Infidel. 

They must be sa\ed 1 the foe on whom shall fall 
Ibe blow of vengeance, is the foe of all. 

And soon the h6ur will come — the destined hour— 

When from the purple cup of wrath shall pour 
Upon his head the retributive flood 
Himself hath drained from Araby's best blood. 


In the third canto, we have the following very pretty dei^riptiah of 
Zobeid^ herself 

But thoughts of Innocence, in darkest night, 

Like fire-flies sparkling in an Indian grove, 

Will court the gloom, and with their own pure light 
llluniinate Um solitude they love : 

Such were the thoughts Uiat cheered Zobeidfi’s bewev ; : 

Radiant and lovely, in the lonelieet hour. 

But 0! how weak, how vein were words to trieei^ i 
Th’ unfolding charms— the ever-varying grace— 

Which bri^^tened o'er thetmore< Ann inonki face I • » 


B ^ 2^0 beheld her, dropped. 1^ daaW «jm 





|lnt beive^iight. ht iiwtmSfTti 

^ch {IS Ujfl 9fbs pt)Me9»->i< ^ . 

Fire, temp^ic^) hy- tfve'av^s teodemesi* 

On her srot^H tipi eweeitotei buai^ 
like ambient perAim^ oa th’ unskaken roe# ; i 
And, ere ye listened to her dulcet tongue, 
iiY/ Vktne^^eVibund which broke their sof^ rep«)le' 
^MitU be moiif ^ 'as ye know-rthqugh mute^K 
> JHbost weii)wmld l» the accents o£ the lute^ - . 


; |t ^er torl^ilpid ^ fiowery ^kpd wreaA^, , 

‘ In rm|l B^eXn^ O'er the rose she breatnea ; 

‘ Xiid hoi a Hiy there had aught to show 
^ Whic^ Were its blossoms, which the hand oi* mOW, 
ftrre her slender nails, with henna dyed, 
Looked more like little rose>buds by their side. 

, Dim on such skin were Oman's purest pearls 
As. cloudy streaks upon the vi^in moon ; 

. Apd nqt a gem that lit her night-^dark curls, 

; Not all the lustres of her starry zone. 

6ave forth one ray to equal that soft charm, 

That native elegance, which, like the beam 
That glances o'er the surface of a stream# 

Plttyed roilnd her at each movement of her form. 


In the account of the young Frank, from the former part of which one 
might conclude him a deist, there occurs the following. passage, in which 
there are some very fine lines : — 


He loved not temples foul with bigotry ; 

His was the vast cathedral of the sky, 

'Neath whose blue arch the mountain altars stand— 

The noblest, being raised by God's own hand ! 

For him the pictured walls — the windows, bright 
With legends and ray blazonries — possest 
No tints, no glories like that holy light 
Which streams at evening through the gorgeous west : 
And fairer did he deem the lustres hung 
In night’s still vault, than golden censers, swung 
By priestly hands, or all the lamps that snine 
o'er tawdry relics, or by saintly shrine. 


Thb following ako is very good 

Tis not in climes, 'tis not in creeds to bind 
The heart’s affections, as they sway the mind : 

But O ! ’tis sweet when, like th' ethereal bow, 

Two souls in I.ove's congenial hues arise. 

And, though they spring from distant points bilow, 
Unite, and melt rogether in the skies I 
So did the spirit of Z^eidd soar 
To his— the idol of her virgin heart : 

So rose the arc ol their affections o'er 
Their creeds— though ihr as were their clime* Apart. 


But we must be brM f the Bedbt^n* arrtf rotised ^ the l^irk tale, 
and readily join in his enhsipi^ , jHldy a^ve at the 

PactiW* puace jtwf ^he^hands of bii 
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murderew ; but, meanwhile, the young lady has been conyeyed by Morad s 
order to the sea-shore, to be drowned in the sight of her lover. Otho 
flies alHr her, reapbes the ^ppt on which ,abe ^taflds, caJbnlyra waiting the 
approacn of the waves, and is about to return " hen 

the Pacha, escaped, God knows how, from all his enemies, pierces him to 
the heart v\ith an arrow. Otho dies in his mistress’s arms, and she ex- 
pires after him. They are buried in a little isle in the Re^.Sea; and 
Morad is killed and thrown without burial into the deep auQ.this is all 
th6 difference in this tale between the end of virtue and vjce,' px'eept tfiat, 
as we are told, the lovers are lamented with pearly tears^” whi|e ho, 
wets his eye-lids for the inhuman Pacha. The old Emir is ir^stoTed to hii' 
dominions — but the reader cares very little about liim. The whole 
interest of the stpry hinges on the unfortunate lovers, and «ven this the 
author has contrived to render as weak as possible by substituting the 
horrible for the 'pathetic. 

In style, sentiments, and imagery, the author is a true modern ; that 
is, he is superfine throughout. He is familiar enough with the poetical 
phraseology of the day, but he is entirely destitute of that original me- 
taphorical language which is the very soul of poetry. Such is our 
opinion of * The Arabs.' 


woman’s lovk. 

WurncroRi: do we toil in youth ? — 
Wisdom gray, confess the truth, — 
Wherefore dare the battle-strife, 

Deeming tight of dtath and life \ 
Wherefore haunt the Muses’ spring, 

Or touch Apollo’s gohlrn string ; 

Or in some ancient turret gray 
(^harm the droivsy hours away, 

13y the spell of learned page, 

Tull of precepts quaint and ^age ? 
Wherefore watch the golden fires 
Wherewith Night her head attires, 

W’hen in silent state she lies 
Above the cloudy fretted skies? 
Wherefore in the crowded hall 
With hired fury loudly bawl ? 

Wherefore in the senate sit, 

And brandish eloquence and wit, 

Tire the breast with patriot zeal. 

To struggle for the commonweal ? 
Wherefore thus in youth and age 
Toil we o’er tliis weary stage, 

But that, by the sacred hearth. 

The loveliest, holiest spot on earth, 
Woman’s smile should meet our eyes, 
And gild \fith love our energies ? 

This, this is all the golden spoil 
We seek in life’s Olympic toil ; 

And this, through waveiing go^ and ill, 
Tlie central power, attracts us still. 

We think, we toil, we war, we rove,— 

alt^e ask is^woman’s level 


Bion. 
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BViLS TO British commerce produced by the ea^t 
INDIA company’s MONOPOLY. 

letter VI. 

Sir,— A* many persons in this country are possessed with the idea 
that our trade with India depends, in a great measure, upon the oonti* 
nuance of the East India Company’s charter, it may not be wliolly use- 
less to enter more into detail on this point than I did in my last Letter/ 
in order to show the fallacy of this opinion : — 


Declared Value of EXPORTS to India and China : 


Yean ending 5th Jan. 



By the E. I. C. 

Free Trade. 


1821 . . 

. . . . 

1.721, 114 



Deduct to China 747,036 






— ;e974,07a 

;^2,308,681 


1822 . . 

. . . . 

. 1,754,652 





864,160 





— 

— 890,492 

2,836,007 


1823 . . 

. . . 

. 1,279,021 





669,489 






— 609,532 

2,867,056 




EXPORTS. 




Years ending 5th Jan. 

Years ending 5th Jan. 

Years ending 5th Jan. 






Free Trade. 

E. I. c 

Fret* Trade. E.I (' 

Free Trade. 

E.LC. 

Calicoes, &c. plain 






yds. 

.1,837,792 

140,166 

5,626,013 176,640 

5,661,424 

384 

■ prioted. . 

7,512,767 

30,918 

9, 779, .5,39 105,300 

8,858,013 

60,470 

Muslins, plain.. .. 

2,746,083 

nil 

4,116,483 nil 

6,006,983 

43,848 

— printed. . 

13,161 

nil 

33,050 nil 

5,910 

nil 

Earthenware, pieces 

61.3,071 

17,000 

1,129,220 41,700 

972,707 

47,000 

Quicksilver., lbs. 

252,176 

3,500 

210,446 1,960 

nil 

4,200 

Speller tons 

21 

nil 

1,322 nil. 

1,670 

nil 


IMPORTS (exclusive of Tea), 



Total, ending .^thi 






Jan. 1821 .... £| 

4,792,578 

1,847,155 3,219,504 1,734,371 ,2,802,806 1,189,035 

Cotton lbs. 

19,130,899 

4.232,823,4,1 98,693 4,633,0 13 

3,377,579 1,41.3.448 

ludko 

4,806,8^12 

1 1 9.979 .3,92.5,526 1 9. 1 04 2,449,702 

100.904 

bdk 

434,815 

914,971 

391,699 9.34,654 

271,672 

025.229 

Sugar cwt. 

257,929 

19,298| 229,170 39,983 

215,099 

11,376 


I’hese extracts from Parliamentary documents show clearly enough, 
that, for all purposes of trade, the East India Company’s charter is alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and no one, I presume, will venture to assert that 
it can be good for any thing else. My more immediate purpose is 
directed to the commerce with India, and I shall, therefore, trouble your 
readers with a short commentary. I have selected particular articles of 
manufacture, and those of the most importance, that I might not occupy 
too large a space in the Oriental Herald. 


» Sec Oriental Herald, Vol. V. (No. 16.) p. 65. 




300 Evils pY6diili€d by the 

It will be petceivedjthat in ilie staple inaflnfiK?ltiiwbf 4hko5«qtryj (lie 
ekporl|of the Company maybe characteiriied‘*Kil'^, bifid thatctb 'the 
traders we Sirere cxcilusively indebted the liidlbit iritthet^'Wlfcettottr'ma- 
nilfacturcrs were most in want’ of one. Ib the impotts also, ^lose aitieles, 
(with the exception of silk,) upon an adequate supply of which our manu- 
facturers are most dependent, are almost exclusively imported by the free 
traders. To them we are indebted for the introduction of ’ East India 
cotton, which so materially tended to reduce the price of AmeHcaa. Of 
indigo, the forty-fifth part only was furnished by the East? India Com- 
pany, on the average of the three years. ' ' 

Of silk, the Company supplied considerably more than one-half in the 
same period ; for which I am at a loss to assign a reason : but some of 
your readers may furnish us with a clue to unravel the mystery. Can 
the Company monopolize this article on the other side ? or oo they throw 
such impediments in the way of the private merchant that he cannot 
obtain a supply ? These are important questions at this moment, a& the 
increase" of our silk manufactures, consequent upon the reduction of the 
duty, must require an increased supply of raw silk ; and it beHotds us to 
remove every impediment in the way of the private trade ; for if the 
manufacturers are to depend upon the Court of Directors for the impor- 
tation, the Minister might as well have retained the dkity. ■ If there be 
no impediments to the extension of the supply, I will venture to predict, 
that in throe years from this time, the importation by private traders 
will as far exceed that of the Company as theirs at present does the 
private traders. Had the resort of our countrymen to India been free, 
there is little doubt that long ere this the silk of Bengal w^ould have been 
equally well pre[)ared with the Italian ; but, although the Company have 
for years been the chief importers, little improvement has taken place. 
Indigo, in the hands of private traders^ has become the best in the world, 
and why nught not silk ? 

The resources of India are still in their infancy, and must remain so 
W’hilst Englishmen are excluded from settling and possessing property in 
the soil. The bigotry of the Government of Spain is proverbial, and 
yet her colonial policy is infinitely superior to ours. Compare tbe Eu- 
ropean residents in any of the foreign colonies with our own, and you 
will find their numbers greatly exceed ours. To what is this attributable 
but that every Englishman knows that in quitting his own country, for 
any one of our possessioiis, he loses his birthright, and becomes virtually 
a subject to the most despotic exercise of power. Is it then to be 
dered at that he is only a bird of passage ; that his return tp hia na^i^e 
country is always up|>ermo6t in his thoughts; and that h®, fpake 

almost any sacrifice of liLs interests, and sometimes of Ids princif^es, to 
attain this darling object ? 

Before I close this Letter, alloiv me to revert pnee morp tp tjpj 
India Company’s monopoly of tea, and to congratulate your j^imers on 
the reduction of prices in the sale which is just passed. The living to 
the public I estimate at about one hundred thousand pounds on the 
quarter’s consumption, with every prospect of a still greater in the suc- 
ceeding, as the prices of tea arp even now tv^enty p^r cant. aW4'wl^ 
they must ultimately be. The fall on Congou tea U perjlik 
duty, and on Bobea and Twaakay per Ib^; but eac^ desarip^ v 
still much above the putting-up price, and not so low as it has bc€n* 
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East India Comffiny*^ Monopoly, 

.Tbn;p»rtialide^^iA0J9ft^ in a Blight degree, to the Com- 

paojl’e haMiikg |mt up about, half a million pounds more in the two last 
sale8>r-^oii thrIratcl.whKjh iti had no effect ; but tlie principal cause to 
be assignedv ia the wisp policy' of the Minister in reducing the duty on 
coffee from Js. to 6d. per lb., which has doubled the average consump- 
tioa in the short space of two months, at a period of the year when it 
has alf^ys been the smallest. 

In my first Letter, J pointed this out as one means by which the prices 
of tea might bfe brought down, independent of the East India Company ; 
for if they attempt to bolster them up by a short declaration for the next 
sale, the consumption of coffee will be increased in proportion ; and let 
the Company beware bow they encourage its more general use ; for they 
rony find, when too late, that the people will not l evert to tea* If they 
are wise^ they will at once reduce the price of tea still further, by in- 
creasing the supply, as they will have more moderate profit upon larger 
sales, instead of the same profit upon smaller. They have no reason to 
complain of the duty not being taken off tea, as that on coffee is even 
now very nearly equal. When the piices of tea yield them only a fair 
mercantile profit, there may be some plea for a reduction of its duty, 
but not till then. 

It is gratifying that so pow'erful a monopoly as that of the East India 
Company has been compelled to yield to the public voice in this their 
strongest hold ; and not doubting that it will bo equally effectual in 
wresting from them the privilege for every Englishman to be free to settle 
in India, and retain his birthright there, I remain, &c, 

P. B. P. 

June, 1825. 

P.S. — Your not having inserted the foregoing letter in the last 
Oriental Herald^ enables me to add some remarks on the East India 
Company’s declaration of Tea for next quarter, which has this day 
appeared. Contrary to the wishes of the trade, they have diminished 
the quantity 100,000 lbs. in the total, and liave substituted 250,000 lbs. 
more of Bohea, for 300,000 lbs. less of Congou, although the fall in the 
pric^ of the latter, at the last sale, was only half tlmt of the former. The 
only motive for thus palming upon the public such trash as the Bohea, 
must be to allow the dealers the opportunity of mixing it with Congou, 
for which they can afford to give higher prices ; the quantity of Congou 
being about seven times greater than of Bohea, the Company will gain 
18751. by a fall of three-pence {jcr lb. on Bohea, against a rise of 
oile halfpenny per lb. on Congou. 

Tli^ only remedy for the public against the extortion of the Company, 
k to substitute coffee and cocoa for tea ; one pound of tea costing as 
rtluch as three pounds, of coffee. 

July ' 

trOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

toassur^ our Correspondent, P. B. P., that few comraunicatioBs are of 
Higher valuff In o'ur estiifiation thafa those which we have received from his pen* 
l-itt Iffin bm pen^verw in his eapMUre of facte like these, and the eiul whieb we 
both bareb) Viaw it certaki of being ^peedUy attained. 

Y 2 
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' vo'&ron cncHnjsr’s 

■ ■' ‘ "if/ (1/ 'jjtliiin 

To the Editor of the OricriM HhMdf 

sift, 11 , CIarg«s^street^ i0lA)/)WWi(liB85uM 

My omnilingiial Diorama having a^pe»f«d>i» 3tour 

useful publication, unconnected with floine of the prbofs thabit h^ h'/ut^ 
claim to sjich a comprehensive title, I shall now, with yo'ar'p^rmiej^, 
submit a prospectus of my universal characters contrarted with' those 
which are most current over the Asiatic Peninsula, to the inspection of mahy 
Orientalists among your readers, very well qualified to decide impaitially 
on the comparative merits of my scheme, at least in its application^ tio 
the two indispensable languages for British India: namely* theiHindoos^ 
tanee and Persian tongues. The heavy expense of new t 3 qjes, and other 
graphic devices, constrain me, as an unsupported individualt td be more 
economical in this department of my labours than I could otherwise wish} 
ivhence the Dictionary copper-plate exhibited here has been convorti«l,' bjr 
a little management and contrivance through Mr. Macdowalls presA; 
inlo a species of literal compendium, that blends the whole system per- 
spicuously together, and enables the attentive scholar to comprehend its 
various cx)ntents at once. A prize-medal of gold was some years ago 
devised by the celebrated Volney as a suitable reward tor the least 
exceptionable method of transcribing Asiatic writings into modified 
Roman symbols, on certain principles laid down by that accomplished 
Orientalist ; all of which are, in my humble opinion, embraced com- 
pletely by the new view of literal economy contained in the Diorama, 
and the annexed plate. Previous to their formation, I laid before the 
Institute at Paris a competitionary diagram and essay, to gain, if possible, 
the medal in question ; but a rayal Librarian triumphantly carried 
the prize ; for which, had the mere existence of this rival been season- 
ably known to uje, I never would have entered the lists against' hiiw, 
with such fearful odds at the very starting-post of so equivocal a mde.'* * 
A similar disappointment might have terrified most men from a second 
attempt, while it rather stimulates my ambition to throw the ga^nntilet 6h 
this theme alone boldly before the universal French nation, in the sight 
of the whole world ; and let him take it up, whatever his coJiintry may b«i, 
who feels indeed that his method is really superior to mine in 
facility, practicability, and other requisites so essential to every inaovat* 
tion that ultimately sliould succeed. ■ :i, > '< 

Volney *s gold, I want not — still my spirit pants after a srtialKshair^ in 
his immortal fame and good name, not only over France, but eVef^'wliterfe 
under the sun, as a labourer in the vineyard of literature, whd' a^fes M 
be a sincere friend and efficient benefactor of man. ‘ n / . 

Thus animated, it is my intention immediately to fiifriish thO' Ft/cfcich 
Institute with all my late orthoepigraphical lucubrations ptv Aoho 
muni rei publiccc literarumy should so illeffifikate ftividea 
the bosoms of a gallant people, again hoodwinked arid hatieesseti 
the reti'opulswe wheels of a jesuiticnl church and Atate.' ' ' 

That Volney’s benevolent object falls prt‘c*k»iry'Wlthlh'the'b(MB^^ 
of my literary designs, I ain equAlfy conVlhfced aft'df tny ’oWn'eJtfetgnci^l 
and w hatever prejudices his ingenions fcouiittynieli ttay taaturidl^ 
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at my expense, on the first blush of this enterprise, I shall hail with in- 

parts, should it 

even terminate in perfection sumcient to obliterate my own from the face 
of the earth by in^.all respects for opening at last the 

eyes of mankind to reason, truth, and common sense, whereon they have 
beeh'^ostdoacOountably J^t shut during myriads of Ages that have past ; 
andrAYBre4hei4i;t;o£'{Brioting now quite defunct, the two grand crafts 
would spo^ilyv 'hy the ImncU of the Holy Alliance, rock both civil and 
neligious lif)erty, for ever fast asleep. 'Hie short Hindoostanee quotation 
Mi .dieibacIcScf jthe ^date, in the Persi-Aral>ic Naguree, and universal 
tharatter^i conjoined with the Lord’s prayer so printed^ and followed 
congenial script or running baud, must put the entire project imme- 
diately to tlie full proof of standing pr tailing on its own intrinsic deserts, 
bfBsides dffording a fine opportunity for every ambitious youth to acquire 
those various modes of writing ^ in the same breath, even during the pas- 
sage to British India, where, at last, this local accomplishment has 
hecoine a si«c guanon in every public oxamioation, at each of tlie 
J^csklonGiGa, If the space should be ample enough, I mean to insert 
tlie three sets of numci-als likewise, that nothing may be omitted which 
call: elucidate a theme of growing importance to those who arc mOre 
immediately connected with our boundless empire in the East. 

John Bohtiiwick Gilciiuist. 


i’ROGRESS OK TIIK MACASSAR WAR. 

iiBy late and veil authenticated accounts, it appeals that tlie town of 
JMq)0 had been captiured by the Dutch troops in a third assault. The 
Queen of Boni then finally declared war against the Dutch, which was 
a signal for a general rising of all the nations bearing the Bugis name, 
which embraces nine-tenthh of the most civilized portion of Celebes. Col. 
He Steufs, of the Governor-General’s body guard, next attacked a fortified 
position of the Queen of Boni, and was repulsed. In another quarter, a 
Dutch officer and 25 men were put to the sword by the Bugis. In this 
Mate of things, the Dutch, from tlie very small number of their troops, 
liave bcen oompcllod to abandon their recent acquisitions, and to coucen- 
traAl«:tlieniselYe8 at the town of Macassar. A reinforcenient of 100 men 
has. sailed from Batavia, which it is expected would reach Macassar 
about the beginning of the present montli. 

' ThQ^N Olive accouatsstate, that the places captured by tlie Dutch liave 
ftOitj 01 Jy, been rotakeu, but that the Bugis have possessed themselves of 
the ,D^h provinces of Bouthain, Boiiconibo, and Marus, while they 
have extended their incursions to the. very suburbs of Maca6.-.ar itself. 

.1 cmjsfla.offhe war, after all our inquiries, remain still in considera- 
ble Qbscuiity,,i A Ume and attitude of independence js said to have been 
d*a|)ley,ed by: several of Uie native chiefs on the arrival of his Excellency 
thejGav^efttor-GgaeraJiM; Macassar. The petty Prince of Ternate, who 
ought by custom to, have sent a miasion to blacassar to meet the Go- 
fior^ioost ja tfiis conduct, to which he was encourag-. 
tb^isaportor.chl^fe, A r^onstrance was followed by aa 
Gwww-Genwal was informed, tliat if 
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he had any specific message to deliver to his Majesty o^iTerpat^, firpni 
brother of Uic Netherlands, he might repair m 
there make it known. This was followed by an immediate d^iaration 
of hostilities against him, and he was driven out of hip kingdom. 

I'he Natives assert, that the Netherlands Government proppsed to tbe 
Bugis tribes a new treaty, containing such stipulations as the following : 
—That the whole of tlie Bugis nations should acknowledge themselves to ^ 
be no more than vassals to the European Government. That no Sentence 
of deatli sliould be carried into effect without the confirmation of the^ 
Dutch authorities. That no appeal to anna should be made without the 
sanction of the European authorities. That all quarrels arising ^moqg 
the Bugis nations should be submitted to the arWtration of tlw 
Dutch, whose award should be final. That the feudatories of the state of 
Boni should communicate directly with the European Government, and 
not, as heretofore, througliThc mediation of their acknowledged liege ; and 
finally, that the Dutch fiscal regulations, as far as concerned matters, pf 
trade, should be in full force and ojieration along the whole of the Bu^ 
coasts; and esj)ecially, that no Bugis prahu or vessel should quit a port 
of Celebes, without being furnished with a Dutch register and passpoft» 

It is probable there is some exaggeration in these statements ; but it 
may be safely averred, that if one half of the demands in question were 
made, the treaty could not have been construed by tlie Bugis into any 
other meaning than a total and virtual relincjuishment of sovereignty, 
though it was scarcely reasonable to expect, that a peoj)le long accustom- 
ed to tlie enjoyment of independence — always pertinacious to maintain it 
— and ever tlie most impatient of restraint of all the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago, should have quietly submitted to the proffered yoke. 

To render the operation of a treaty founded on such principles practi- 
cable, it appears to us that the training and discipline of a seven year's 
wav would, in the first instance, have been requisite, and then a stand- 
ing force of perhaps 10,000 men to maintain tlie new order of things. 
The waste and folly of sucli a project would be obvious; and it would re- 
quire considerable ingenuity to hazard even a conjecture respecting iU 
possible benefits. 

It has always appeared to us that no European Government, whether 
Dutch or English, can maintain its dominion advantageously in Celebes, 
•while it aims at exorcising a sovereign and general control, to whichi 
from the very nature of things, its power is utterly inadequate. Otef 'a 
large and dense population, and a fertile land like that of Java, the l^ne- 
fits of a icgular government are more readily secured to the community ; 
because the subniissivcncss of the people, and the productiveness of the 
country, afford the ready means of supporting the civil and military 
establishments, by which European governments are maintained and 
properly secured ; an advantage which is some compensation at least 
fotr the domination of strangers, and the forfeiture of national iiidepend- 
ence. The case il widely different with the Celebes, wherfe the fatid iS 
of inferior fertility, the industry of the country unavailable for taxatioii, 
and tlie people untractable. Here no great astablishmertt cin by poi^'- 
bility bo maintained by an European pow'er. The military force dan 
never be such, from its numbers or respectability, as either to save the 
people from aggression from abroad, or protect them fbm tmafehy at 
home. Nor can the civil establishments in any rnanndr be (ioihpetent to 
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^cpre even so i^ilful and efficient an administration of justice, as is en- 
joyed by ped^e Through the hatural operation of their own rude laws. 

The notoioal doniinaWon of a few hundred strangers (for the European 
.masters of Celebes, of x^hatever nation, have never exceeded this amount,) 
must hav(i a vel’y opposite eft\Jct to that of benefiting a population, said 
■to exceed a tnillion in number. Its evident tendency must be to enfeeble, 
embarrass, and irritate the native administration, and thus to weaken 
, the laws, to impede tlie course of social improvement, and to stir up per- 
petual anarchy and w arfare. , In proof of all this, it is only necessary to 
4jhja;llenge the advocates of interference to show a single benefit xvhich 
the natives of Celebes have gained from their connexion with Europeans. 
,We political relations which have subsisted between them and the 
Jyutch, or the English acting in tlic place of the Dutch, have now' sub- 
sisted for 176 years, out of Which, 40 years, or one-fourth of the w’hole 
tjbhe, liave been spent in actual warfare ! ! 

, The manners of tlie people, who, by the way, had made a remarkable 
advance in civili;iatlon not long before the ('ommencemeot of the era in 
dwstion, have since continued strictly stationniy. Assassination and 
slWcrv are as prevalent as they w'cre in the beginning of their connexion 
witb tlic Dutch. Eoronean science and civili/alion lia\r not ihn)H'n one 
riy of light over the Island of Celebes; and, in a word, the efi’ectual 
protection W'liich tlio institutions of Europe ulloid on that island, extend 
to the range of the guns of Fort Rotterdam, but not one yard further. 


GOVKHNOJl OF JtOMHAY, AM) TUK KIN(.’s JUDO ICS 
OF THAT ISLAND. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

JUU, Hath, Juno 18, 182r). 

It appears by the letter of A. B., puldished in tlie Onentnl 
Herald of April last, that tlic Judges of the Sujiremc Court at Bombay 
had adojited the only feasible mode of j)utting a stop to the gross mia- 
repreaentations of the Court’s jnoccedings, whieli tlie (Jnzetie new’spaper 
at that Pre^»idency was in tlie constant piacticc of sending fmth to the 
ppplje, by an application to Clovernment, wuth whom alone the control ot 
press rested. 

I ^certainly thought, wlien I first read that letter, that the Court might 
Imv^ proceeded against the editor or propiietors of the Gazette as for a 
contempt, although, as A. B. justly observes, such a mrxle might have 
beep considered arbitrary, and inconsistent witli the spirit of the con- 
stitution* But there was another and more conclusive reason which 
appears to bave operated on that occasion, and which is stated in a pri- 
vate letter from a most resjiectahle individual in Bombay, of the loth 
January last ; and it is this : that although it w as known to all the settle- 
ment that Mr* ^Varden was the proprietor, and Mr. Fair the editor of the 
Gazet^Of yet the Court did not know it judicially, nor could they have 
obtained /Mc/tetaf knowledge of it, there being no regulation at Bombay, 
^Mch as there Ls in England, that the names of the editors, proprietors, (?tfc., 
shall be inserted in an affidavit to be filed at the stamp-office ; nor w^ould 
one at Bombay have dared to make the necessary affidavit to enable 
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the Coart to proceed against the parties in question ; for wJioei^er h 
done 80, would no doubt hare incurred the highest displeasure of J 
GoverM kni Mr. Warden, irho would ha^e V(j<& Ifeuirf H^portuniS 
of ridding the settlement of any officiotid individual that might presume a 
" come forward in support of the dignity of bis Majesty's Court, which H 
is but too evident, these official personages have done every thing in theil 
poyf^r to lowers V , , , j ' 

-Why Mr. Eiphinatone should have preferred sending tho hnfoHilitt- 
isdiier home, to the obvious mode of requiring Mr. Warden to dist 3 
iiicii it is difficult to understand; for it is certain that J^r^ Ghaii 
Chambers never suggested any measures for the adoj>tion of Goverrim^ 
ou that occasion. He merely stated the fact of the misrepresentation! 
the' Governor, who, of his own accord, adopted the measure of send! 
Mr. Fair home. ^ 


Ax Old India! 


NOTE OF THE EDITOTl. 


iThe facts Al>o\e K(atc»l very materially alter the complexion of tbi-? case, 
Sp^tS,the Bombay (ioverumeiit ami his Majesty's .fudges there ; and go as s. 
t«> VKulnatc the lonucr more deeply, as to absolve the latter liom the degj 
bmme that was supposed to att.uU to them. There miglit bnNc been erueltl 
mjustice in punishing Mr. Fair for contempt of Court, when he w.is knowill 
mt^rely the iuRtruniont of others, whoeonld not he judiriallv called to aceJ., 
And Ij miglit have appeared to Sir Chailes Chambers both more mercifulS3 
equitable, to direct the atteutiou of those who h;id tlie real control over the ft 
of .'t eomplamed of, that it might not occur in future. Thai 
without whose samt-on tlie press would not have dared to beard 
as it had done, should, when thus appealed lo. make Mr. Fair the’^ 
goat, is a thing that could not have been imagined or credit! d by any t 
mind w.Ts tinctured with the least sense of justice or generosity. II any uw 
to he transported, it should have been Mr. U'.irden, the piopiietor of the Gni 
Who was justly responsih'e, having the power of moulding it t.* his will, ani 
hafUilpported it in tliur eoutnniaeions line of eimdiu t which gave just'di 
This mugimnimous Council, alter deciding the fate of tins edihir, who 
fact, lU own insiiunvenl m the attacks on the Court, mav be supposed, to 
addressed him as the Semproniiis of Addison’s Cato did his am jmplieos in 
fidn, concluding w ith, “ Sei'/.o fin. facti.uis monster ! Drag him to sudden KAinUSS 
ment I Despatch him quick, lest witli his parting breath he sow seditionV^' 

Rut monstrous as nil this seems, it is quite worthy of the present 
ruliog the press estaldished in India. At another I’reeiilency, they lUmn 
p.opaetor ot a iicwsp.ipt.r r,r je>tiug at a parson’s incoiigruons ctilliug||(ii| 
banished him, they alter the laws allocting lus property, and then totallyg 
it, htcause th*i-.e lielelt heliindhim in its mana>;eiiieiit could not kecmwiM 
luWs, which U assigned as a reason l«»r robbing lilm iu his absc?TSi iw*iir 
lUoasimd pounds sterling. Long after they have thus annihilated 
they banish ailmher mdividuul, viith the declared object of saving H fminqrfiirtt \ 
111 order to pre^erv e the “ ha: mony of society,” they patrouixe O, 


uixe 

IfiRioht hon-ot; and then anuther, vying iu personal scurrility 


teeming with libels, so atrocious, that a .fudge declares he cannot 


part of the London press, and, lo quote^he words repeatedly useil 

Us victims to the field of blood !” Such are the fruits '^fftWi ptinbiiiAl 
wLdom ql Serjeant Spuukic, Sir I . Macnaghten,. and C(ivcrnor-Gt^;^fj;^,(^||i4<Mm i 

’ ; ) a »dv/ , * ; 
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, U3'E qOLONEL gQWPERi/Of .'tuk 
BOMBAY ARMY^ 


[irrom^a Correspondent."] 


Colonel William Cowper, ot the Bombay Engintew, Whose 
hsfl,be«n recently anuouncod, was one of the most able. end sden- 
^:}.e<Jicerd that tlver did honour to tliat distingmahcd corps. He enlered 
ia 1791, with the advantage of an education at the Military 
^adecoy at Woolwich, the doors of which had previously been closed 
ain3t young men destined for the East India Company s 'service; and 
pn attracted the notice ot (jovernnumt by the earnest he then gave ■of 
^5 talent which afterwards placed him, unaided by interest, iii thoBO 
nations which it can hardly ae^ain full to the lot of one individual to 
i. He was in conbetiucnce appointed As'sistaiit to Captain, now Colonel 
Uinson, C.B., who was cMiiploycd in siirve>ing the coast and interior of 
■i|lahar, an object ot high iuij'ortance, with whom ho continued for 
^al years, till obliged to relimpiish the situation from ill health, i . He 
iituok the iLsiial routine of duly, always distinguished by the corrett^ 
gland highly-finished style of his plans and surveys, and parHciilKrly 
|r|ie accuracy of his estimates, till 1804, wljeu he was called to the 
as Chief Engineer to the army, wliicli, under the command of Sir 
^hard Jones, effected a junction uith the Bengal army bet^Bhurt- 
“TOL a complete suivey ot that poition of 1 liiidiMistan Proper, which 
the fii^t time traversed by a Biitish arni\, wa.-> the rec realign, .pf 
Active mind ; and was gratuitously prcsmited to the (ioveniDioil^-As 
W neither the estabii^hinent nor the allowances usually granted to 
_.j employed in the Survey Department. 

|^)‘was soon alter the leturn of this force to garrison, that he was 
for the national woik wliich will jHnpetudte hi, fame wall) that of 
naval glory of Great Biitaln, w ith wlneli it is ,so intimately connee.ted. 

^ commanding sea-force, which it was deemed necesbary tli keep afloat 
opparenlly interminable war, naturally turned the serious 
attention ol Government to the means of securing an adequate supply of 
for the cuoiiuous expenditure whieli threatened to desolate our 
I, .whilst the paramount iuflueneo of the French Emperor deprived 
usual resources on the Continent. In this dilertimi, the ex- 
of onr Indian Kmpiie, with its inexhaustible stores of 
appeared to provide an ample remedy agair)<-t the 
evil ; and to avail our.selve« of its magazines with the fullest 
effnci^ it wHs determined to have docks coiistnieted in India capable of 
^idldt)iiji''1f^sels of eighty guns. 

t advantages of the island of Bombay, at once pointed it out 

as the opted for lauching fonh the ( ontributions of the East to 
the bKigeol^s of the |xirent state ; but the ditliculties w’bieh attended 
the entrt^iMiiiDfeement of Hk* undertaking had nearly caused its abandrtn- 
[nent, when Colonel Cowper was reque ted by the Goverjirnent to super- 
intend instruction. After a short de!i!)eration he accepted the 
eli.irge, and pledged hini-,clt tor the <-omplefion ; but it was not till -after 
be l»ad commenced thlf» stupeiuli>us woik, that he was himself aware of 
tin* numcrou:s and unexpected ditiicuhies witli whl. li he had to contend. 
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Tcf ihe/ worW th^y will remain unknown • but it must b^ 'pertnitted- w 
obbeiV^; that the ordinary studies of a military Engineer make no provlij^ 
sfon 'for simh structures; and that without the means of reference toy 
.scWhtidc experience or bookstand wholly dependent on Untutored ar^j. 
tiftcers, whom he was obliged personally to instruct, — it is-solely to the^ 
resources of his own powerful mind that the British Empire is indebted 
for one of W most durable and magnificent atonutuenls, and which 
stands unrivalled in the four quarters of the globe. 

After the completion of this splendid achievement, he Was selected hy| 
the Commandcr-in*Chief (Sir John Abercromby) to organise aad consoM^ 
date the Commissariat Department of the army, the duties of which b%4f 
previously been dispersed in a variety of confused channels, naturally pij)* 
ducing disorder and inefticieucy, the ill consequences of which wer(|. 
seriously felt in all military equipineuts. The success which attended 
arrangements as Commissary-in-Chief, which was the designation of 
new ofiice, w'as as complete as that which attended every ineasqrc 
intrusted to his judgment and abilities. 

yq^/etiirned to his native country, with an impaired constitution ip, 
ll^l[,^and retired from the service in the following year. Respeefeq j^y 
ole army, esteemed by his numerous acquaintance, and loved jby 
the few who enjoyed his intimacy, and who alone cotdd fully appreciate 
the unassuming virtues, honouiable feelings, and zealous friendship ivMra, 
distinguished him through life, — he finished his career at the early 
of fifty, leaving a widow, and three young children, too young, alasl^'tB' 
bo sensible of their irreparable loss. ’ 


BLKSSINGS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT AT NAGPORE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

^IB, Central India, Jan. 5, 

Tiic British llesideut at Nagporehasu table-allowance, said to bd 
5QP0 rupees per month ; yet, from the middle of Maich to the 15tU Oct, 
ld24, he did not give, on a fair calculation, more than six partij^.— 
certainly nut exceeding seven or eight, many of them very small 
bcliev*' the first calculation to he the most correct. On tlie 15tn 
tober, IMr. Jenkins proceeded to Bombay, lea\ing the duties of hls fif^fy- 
responsible situation to Ijc conducted by two assistants, (with a reference 
h) liimself at the distance of 5(i0 miles,) who are neither of them bcfne- 
fitted a rupee by his absence, as Mr. Jenkins has thought it equitable to 
draw the residency tahle-allowancc whilst at Bombay, although the hos- 
pitality expected by Government is of course never exercised. 

The Resident, together ^uth Mr. Gordon, his surgeon, thought proper 
to take awav nearly the whole of the Rajah’s elephants, camels, &c. &c., 
leaving his ^iighnesa hardly any carriage for his own usBy/should Itn b« 
inclined to move out into the country, as at one time he w^as known ta 
Jiave intended. - 

Contrary to particular orders, Mr, Jenkins has decoded the Nagpore 
service into a mere system of pluralities in the higher branches. Not to 
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at Nttypore. 

mention the double appointments held by Lieut.- Colonel Agoew* 
of commandant of the Riyah's forces, and superintendent of civil af- 
fairs iU'€hutturgwr; *Oaptaitt Sandys is Brigade-Major to ^ horee at 
Hingerah, and superintendent of military buildings at Nagi^ore: tba 
first appointment is worth full 1500 rupees, the latter b00;,^d both 
allonrancea are drawn in full. 

Captain Jonklri?i,‘a Major in the Rajah’s service, and commanding the 
brigade of infantry, is Acting-Collector in the Bundera district during 
Lieutenant Wilkinson’s absence at the Cape. His emoluraenta csMiaot 
well be calculated ; in civil allowances, however, he draws 600 ffupeea 
monthly. 

Captain Cameron commands a rissala of horse, wdiich is worth 1500 
rupees, and is besides a permanent assistant-collector on 300 rupees a 
month ; and has likewise, for a very considerable time, been acting as a 
collector, which gives 300 more : — total civil allowances, 600 rupeea. 

Lieutenant Wilkinson i‘ommands a rissala of horse, at 1500 rupees pet* 
month, and is permanent collector at Bundera. During his absence at 
the Cape, however, his allowances are greatly reduced. ^ > 1 ^ 

Captain W. Gordon is now a coimnandant of a rissala, with 
150P rupees a month; has the cliargc, as senior oflicer, of a bo^ w 
about 2000 horse ; draws the emoluments of the Ilingerah Raznar (very 
lucrative) ; and, besides all this, has been lately appointed to succeed his 
brother as treasurer to the llajah, on a salary of 800 rupees, an appoint- 
ment w'hich requires almost constant residence at Nag])ore, distant nine 
miles from the cantomnent of the irregiilar horse, now greatly reduced, 
in point of oHicers, by Captain Pedlcr and Lieutenant Wilkinson being 
at the Cape ; Captain Cain(*ron being w'holly, and Captain Sandys 
partly, employed on other duties. 

Captain M‘Kinnon having gone to the eastward, and Lieutenant Stock 
being acting-collector at Sindewarrah, the latter officer was formerly ap-, 
pointed an extra-assistant to the Resident w-ith a salary of 500 sicca 
rupees, and his cavalry subbiitence ; he was subsetjueiitly removed totlie 
horse, which gave him, with cavalry pay and allowances, and 600 rupees 
from the Rajah, 1000 rupees per month ; he was, notwithstanding, al- 
lowed to remain as an acting extra-assistant, and draw all allowances, 
so |t^at his emoluments amounted to between 1500 and 1600 rupees 
m^tjily. He has never yet joined the horse, and merely does that branch 
the honour of drawing largely from it. 

These pluralities are so grossly partial, tlial I am induced to expose 
them, and must not forget that of Captain Bagley, who is military- assist- 
ant to the Resident, and paymaster to the Rajah’s forces ; his emoluments 
cannot well be estimated. 

Detlctou. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

As the efficiency of any body of men must depend more on the contentment 
with tbeie several stations in it, than on the amount of their pay, this system of 
l>luralities cannot but be bifjlily injurious ; because, for every on*’ man who Is 
satUtied in hobiing four or live appoiutiuents in hU own person, there will be at 
least twenty disappoiated expectaiiU. 
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BNtl?tt1’AINKD !N fNDlA A<i' T^ 'TIW 

.'^i>>ift “'=■ ^ ‘ stATJS dr AKirJ^ijtls; ^ ' '' 

To the Editor of the Oriental H§n9Mt A \M> 

' ‘All oTi^ ^rho iis perfectly sensible of the ekWeme mutual' ittiportflilice 

^Meovtntf i/^n thit ^ Li >> 


uiuir governments aoroau are calcuiatea to (KjSlrpy 
liFWW warn tliem against the serious conspquehq^ 

from a continuance of the present narrp^y an,(jl, 
system, disgubting and alienating every individual in their service^^ e^- 
military^ whoso chances of independence they^Xl^f^Hy to 
Wuk riUPUiHjbo reduced too low, ' ^ ^ 

To provp; what iho common feeling is at tliis moment in India, f 
^J^tracts from letters of November and December, which have 
„ very'rcccntly come to hand from Bengal : 

nilherto the \\ar has been tardy and unfortunate, owing entirely to the 
H ^jui and foresight on our part. It is quite melancholy to re- 

neCl on sucn'ocHirrcncc.s ; ami if the Court of Dliectors will not be' inAthieted 
by such dear-bought lessons, assuredly India will slip from them ere they know 
what they are about. 

Tlic new arraugonieuts have been partiallv ciined into effect; but tlie 
m conseipiciioi', it is thouglit, of the Bur- 
mwewar. ^ Almost all staff situations have suffered much, however; in short, 
nuftpart sickens on hearing of such proeecdmgs and still more for being sub- 
to tbem. No one knows what lus next month’s receipts xvtll be, anjjkpco-* 
pw are duguslod towards a service in whicli there appears so hUle 

la the general sentiment as far a.s I can judge. ,i,{, 

• ; The following is from another correspondent in another quarter >m 
'You' will have sv'on the new regulations about deserters, and tl^sltnrah 
OUT are now to be liable to when gome on leave. It is quit)e« shocking 
aud 'degruiling to our army that they should Iv suhjectisl to l>e. draggffbod; tke 
fwdiuy.any Cbftprassce they meet, to have their eerUticato ri^ad, at; i Jt^e, 
^annqh.to jitjo, they afe not tlcserleis. In this way the men cannoj bmexnecmd 
ops', a-day ; aud wliat is worse, constauU ajHrajf 
jUi. I happen, to uliicli tlie poor soldier will asMiredly go to tfie wall,' Irtis is 
Ih^ most unpopular war we ever hail, and desertion'^ veiy great. Hie' 
at Ratigo^m have died in great numbers. Hie feeling m our arr4iy,"?fy(l^lh 
^ cotmfty, is quite chmigi'd and unsettled ; and, m mv opinion,- they itiiiMtn 
nrlure kf^p up sueh a force a» wiU enable the anuual leave bvmg gnmied fkuhd 
Mpoysy whetlier in peace or vrac; for you know what sacrifio^nuMt beljwidftiiy 
UieiUuulooswJien disappointed of leave at the HU>picion^ 

, Corpi mu$t he K'tter otUcered : the scarcily is ^p.ch, Icould 
point to many battalions with not more than tive or six officers present, includ- 
‘'urgeon. A wing of the 12th NaHvi Mm* 
Ludiapab with Onl^ bfir^ ‘df'a'V£r*:t 
iSr necessarily appointed acting-adjutant, bevidMf th'^^JoWfea^ 

ItIg'dfilCbp trhd the h.isistant-sbrgenn. The bthet wing'Ws'ieftf'ti 
itOfsefOtRV^ia* 'iiitlibut on^'oHicer. i > ' . .1/. i.. r oiti 

'“W(SW;'MV;‘fed1tbr, Thdmhdh is* 

7T^ 7“' , ■ — • l ooil i poo') vnt wQ >i b t f>f Vp 4 


''♦no lot bf/i- VJliliiitlagit* 
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dominions and those of the Seiks, from whom we have, perhaps, more to 
apprehend than any other Native power. Were Runjeet Sing to make 
asuddeivwqptjwrj iiHo the MUl? terrUprie^y iwl^/!qpig^<>a<?^ |Iethe 

consequences if he found ouj; thpf unjted of European oncers, who, 
as every one knows, are the life and strength of the Sepoy troops ? 

I shall only fhftheV^ ttetible ^^ou With a; brief extract from another 
lette^ 0 lJ thesdistrpflsing subject of the late mutiny in Bengal jd p; 

you willi have heard of tlie unfortunate mutiny of oyr 47th &c. 

at, , ,irov,ernment has now issued ration-njorjey to fh^ l^ppys 

jagthe BurfJ^thppoter;. had some arrangement of this kind teen eaSi^r ma^ 
and ipore ,^ttenti(^n apd liberality shown to the comforts of tl]e' troops suddemy 
embarked at' various places on the Ganges for the seat of an un'pophlir 
leaving their Wives and families, tattoos, and bullocks, Sec. &c. all adtift' 5ti the 
height of the rains, I am inclined to think the melancholy catBStrophe at’Btltw 
rackpore never would have happened. ■ , 

Ih my hdmble opinion, the foregoing fact accounts for the digsiitfbfik^* 
tion of the Sepoys, who ought to have experienced, when ordered 
such an afduoua'service, the utmost conciliation and generosity, i “ 

'' “ rvjf 
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LETTER OF MUNSIF.— OPINIONS OF MESSRS. SAY, SISMOWI . 

AND TUCKER. 

To tke Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir,— P ardon ray addressing you from a place in which you condeiprr 
me to seek an asylum. I find, from the notice with which you honour me 
in page 826 of your Number for June, that before I cau appear in your 
Journal, I must adopt a more temperate style, my present tone being un^ 
suitable to your publication. You pay no attention to a request— rather 
an informal request of mine — that if you rejected me, you would consign* 
me to the Oriental Herald. You are pleased to say, that you will 
receive me under one condition, — that I transmit to you a defence of my 
view of the question ; for you are earnest after truth, and have no patrons 
to conciliate, nor friends to gratify. Defence y indeed! Would you put 
me oh my defence already, before you know what I am to defend ? ff 
I h^ve advanced absurd propositions, and in uncivil terms, then I humbly 
submit, that public exposure, Tushheery the exhibition of MunsiI' in 
his 4eil*ormity, wmuld be the fit punishment for him. As to yoitr earjof^st- 
ness iu pursuit of truth, and your having no patrons to conciliate, nor 
feicDds to gratify, these, Sir, are fine things, tho signs of which have not 
appeared to me very clear in perusing your Journal. 1 defer my remarks 
Oh thi^ pdint till you shall transmit me your de fence. 1 know not how 
t0 deal sbriqusly with this matter, and I will not laugh ; bO, Sir, I hikke 

a^^^spfion^ an^ iusujis to which T alluded, I found la yoiir Nqni- 
^f#,fiir,jt)ec^inber ,1^, page 545, January, page 43, and April, 

425. >. defy . me. to jwiDt out the iusnlts: you have only exposeij 

the mistakes of Messrs. Say and Sismondi. Well ! you know yeurown 
no ip«ult ; and, as far as regards the ifprd fneult, 

1 withdmw my complaint. 

But, sweet Sir^ smooth your brow a little. What shall be said for one 
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who, when toid by a correspondont of his faults, (faults vsU kuown tod 
seen by all,) bristles up like a wild hog in a jungle, and bids his corre- 
spoiidtiitrco aWt kis business, and 

endeavoured to expose a few of your mistakes. He meant no insult— no 
incivility ; and you would send him to Covenlry fur his pains. He did 
mean, and from this seat of the scorners to which you have driven him, 
he dues fe^assert, that “the errors enumerated hyybiiJtl' the'Easa^sof 
Mds^. Say and Sismondi are not very material; they doubt afifettf the 
■correctness*^ of aUy important fact or leading principle/' And he still 
pedts that you would find difficulty in pointing out, thfoi^ the Whsie 
space of your nineteen volumes, twenty pages of so much' Useful aad 
accnratb lilfdhnatlon, and impartial discussion, ns are Contutndd Ih the 
twb 'EssAys which you hold so cheap.” 

YdiV Md mb read Mr. 'rucker’a work attentively. I Have read it Atten- 
tively J and I have read your, review of it attentively. Mr. Tuckfer, 
thdilgh oWe of the Indian body, and a candidate for the Direction, has 
toocheilj tenderly indeed, but he has touched upon one ortWIftbf fhnse 
subjects whibh reflect infinite discredit upon the Ooverhment of India. 
I.et die recommend you to read attentively, not only what Mr. Tucker 
^says, but the authorities to which he refers, on the subject of the r^ot~ 
system, and of the perma^icnr settlement. Examine those adtho- 
rities—iftvestigate the subjects; then favour us with your judgment. 
Show yourself a true Munsif. Abate some little matter ot that over- 
powering load of panegyric on the wisdom and justice of the Company, 
with which your pages are darkened. Mr. Tucker disapproves of some 
of the taxes in India ; and even you express an opinion that the stamp- 
fiX'is impolitic,— I suppose because it is not very productive. Is nOttliis 
fthpolitic in you to run down the Company’s tax ? Now, Sir, I hntoMy 
offer' you my opinion t the stamp-tax is, through wietchcd mi^afiage- 
fneftt, a bad tax ; it is oppressive and vexatious ; it is a cdnsMorable 
eVll; yet, in truth, one of the smallest of the evils to which Mr. Tucker 
•ha'a alluded in his account of Indian imposts. The grand evil, perhaps 
the most horrible scourge existing on earth, is the land-tax of India, 
IMed With ' nfierciless rigour. The salt tax, though an odioiis, ^ind- 
Ifig; mbnstrous abominatioh in the shape of a Government monopoly, 
irtay will, When compared with the land-tax, be termed mercifbl ftiid 
fm^ianc. The rapacity of the Company, if set forth in its tiiie li^t, 
dbbA, iri thi.s department of levying the land-tax of India, exceed All in- 
ception, all credibility. ' 

' 'fiut I liave no concern with Mr. Tucker’s work, further than td ^IjOw 
that ft states the result of the whole account, meaning the financial' ^tafe- 
' ‘ maat df the Company’s affairs abroad and at home, at the sum rtf 600,00t5/. 
a-year surplus in lime of peace. These are the words of Mr. Todt'er/pfige 
4^ j-i.w 'A'nd the nett territorial income of the East India Cdmj^ahvfrom 
British Itidia may therefore be stated, dnringthe continuAheb bf pne, 
‘fi^’ hundred thousand pounds per annum.” And once mofC' dl^ire, 
that ^ account, leaning always to the favourable aide fbt the* CCInifA^, 
rtfeit to' ^ace only— peace which does not nbw exist, find Whl^,’if it 
did exist, no man in his aettseS, and Who has obsetved tbe Coilrtb’ of mir 
Jodism historic, could confidently reckofi upon lasting for a twelvemonth. 

iSfuirsti'.'' 



BL!BCT10xV of THB CHAfUMAIf OF TOB BAsT ^NBIA COWFAIST, ^ 

To the Editor of the Oriental HeraW*' i . ^ 

rJtC thipg cQuW possibly toud to expose the ioj^l^Rcy pf 
the present systcra for the mAnagement of India, it may be better ii^r 
gined than described, from what occurred at the India Hpufip on t^e 
going put of the late Chairman, and the election of the newt one, at, the 
end tit .April laat. 

If it was oot really the practice of the Court of Pireptors .tp con- 
sider the welfare and good government of India as an object pf thpif so- 
licitude, when they were about to elect the Chairman and Deputy, 4hey 
at least hitherto affected to be influenced by such motives until tips 
time, when the mask appears to have dropped altogether; and. Indiai (ta 
numerous i)opulation, and tlie interests of tins country as connected, wth 
it, are coolly treated as a mere field for patronage, witlmut tha I^t 
regard to the qualifications of the person about to be elected to preside 
over their councils. 

If it were pretended that each Director, of a ceitain standing, had', 
and ought to have, a fair prospect of obtaining such distinction, and this 
pretension were unconditionally admitted, it would scarcely be contend- 
ed that when such an election had been once made, and the evils of the 
choice were but too apparent, the executive body should evince their utter 
indifference to the good government of India, the interests of the East 
India Company, or the credit of their country, by again electing an un- 
qualified person to occupy the chief post in the direction of their affaira. 

So conscious, Sir, was the present Chairman of his unfituess, that he 
avoided Um mode usually pursued of canvassing his brother Directore, 
and trusted entirely to the efliects of party influence, to effect silently 
what could not have been secured had it been made the subject of much 
discussion. 

It is truly lamentable to see the interests of this country and ap eX;* 
tensive empire, containing a population of seventy millions, thus ma^lc 
the sport of a party of such a description as the preponderating majority 
of the twenty-four Directors. It is loo monstrous to be borne long; but, 
although tlie charter is drawing towards a close, still such utter disre- 
gard for appearances ought to induce those, who possess the power, to 
exert it for the correction of abuses, no less disgraceful to the East India 
Company, than injurious to our future claims, as furnishing the strongest 
evidenpe of the total insu^ciency of the . existing body, constituted as it 
is, to tpsmpgs.the concerns of an extensive empire- 

, The epurt of Directors, whose sole and only oljject is patronage, cost 
what it may, sje not likely to attempt to purify tfieir own body ,* but the 
of Erdprietors, and the public at large, are deeply interested in the 
flood, goyerpt^pt of Jndia, pno a pure administration of their affairs. Jt 
is tlm^ tb^ jd^^nld be roused from their lethargy, and taught toseej^at 
toe Dwnotprs* Utorests and theirs axe no longer the same, 

: / A Fropribtou of Old SrAXOurA^ 



) V NKW1V-JD/5C0VEBJW WORK OS mU iOHlilSmN 

i: ' I RELIGfON, 

, ; To the Editor of the Oruntal Hev(^l4, > , , 

SIR> iaiy 2^1, 

’J T vEKTirnED, in yonr3d Volume, (p. 383,)to<;on]>ctui^e what the 
lately- found MS. of Milton might discover respecting his last thbifghte 
Mk “ sacred and inspired divinity," described by I^rd Bacon as “ the 
sabbath and port of all men's labours and peregrinations." A perwal of 
thU?. Volumes just published will disclose what can now be known on that 
iiiferesting subject, though I can ofTer you only such a short account as a 
very hasty examination could supply. 

One volume contains the Latin original, unaccompanied, as 1 cannot 
but r^et, by any Introduction or Notes from the learned Editor. The 
whole volume is the work of Milton, except the following Dedication:-— 

Georgio IV. Britanniarum Hcgi, Fidei Defensori, quo jubente hoc Miltoni 
opus posthumum, ex publicaruin charlariuii teiiebri-s prater spem nuper em- 
turn, nunc primuin typi'^ mandalum est, in vencralioiiis gratique aniim moiu- 
menturo dicat editor, mdcccxxv. 

Thus foreign scholars, unless they read our language, may remain un- 
informed of any circumstances respecting this work of Milton, except 
that tha MS. was unexpectedly discovered amidst a heap of public do- 
cuments, and that it was committed to the press by direction of George IV. 
The translation of Milton, according to a not unusual, though an unbe- 
coming courtly servility, the learned Translator has “ the honour of 
laying most humbly at his Majesty’s feet." It is thus entitled 

A Treatise of Christian Doctrine, compiled from the TToly Scriptuics alone ; 
by John Milton. Translated from the original by Ch.irlc-! 11. Sumner, M.A., 
Librarian and Historiographer to lus M.ijesty, and Prebendary’ of Canterbury. 
Primed ttt the Cambridge Ihess, 1825. 

. The Translator’s notes contain paralltd passages, not only from the 
poetry and prose of Milton, but also from contemporary or earlier theo- 
logians. From Mr. Sumner’s “ Preliminary Obseia^ations," I (juote the 
following information concerning “ the circumstances under wliioh the 
oB^'inal manuscript was discovered, and the reasons for considering it as 
the long-lost theological work of Milton." 

Ip the latter part of the year ltf23, a Dum manuscript, hearing the following 
title, Jonums MiKoni An^li dc Doclrina ChriUiona, c.r 4«t; <s dunluxal 
J}isquisitionufn lihri duo p,t\!fnuniy \\a-* diseoveivd by Mr, Lemon, in the coipse 
of his rc^searehes m the Ohl State Paper OfKce, .situated in what is called the 
Middle Treasury (iallery, Whitehall. It was fiiind m one of the presses, 
looffety wrapped in two or three sheets of printed paper, with a large oumlier 
of original letters, ini’ormationsy examinalions, and other curious records rela- 
tive to the Popish plots in 16rr and lti78, and to the Rye-house plot 1111^83^ 
parcel likewise contuned a complete and collected copy of aU the 
L|^n letlefs to foreign minces and states, wiitten by MiUoa while otjfiyigted 
as. Latin SiH-TCtary ; and the whole was enclosed in uu envelope, snperscijbed, 

* ib Mr. Skinner, Mcrdd.' ' 

Imyoor J2d Volume, (p. 249 ,) you have mentioned Cyniac Skinner m 
Milton's intimate friend.*' According to Wood, he was once a pupil 
of the poet, who addressed to him two Sonnets. Ho was also an inti- 
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mate friend of Neville and Harrington. Mr. Sumner conjectures that 
froni'kir^ tkt^ei hii’M)«eir wipwted * 

and ‘Mhat his papers were seiml. inconsequence.” He has another 
conjecture which he dfems most probable, that Cyriac, aware of the 
suspicion to which he Was- liable as the friend of* Milton',” committed the 
MSi-to tite foare of a relation abroad, among whose papers they iiyUfe 
government. It is, however, mqre intpc^i^ting to 
qijotpt^p fpllpwjjPg dosprlptioa ot the discovered trcasui»t?M. jjj .t y . 

avanuaccipl Uself consists of 73.^ papcs, closely wnUeaon ainiali;qmrty> 
letter ps^ppr. The first part is iu a small and b<*autiful Italian Imnd,;. btjnK 
dcndy.a corrected copy, prepared for the press without mterliueatipM ip/touf 
Und., The character is tlint of a female hand, and it is the opinjop of 
Leirlon, ttiatMary, the second daugliter of Milton, was employed as an ai^anu- 
ensis in this pait of the volume. ' “ ' ' (' ' ' 

The remainder of the manuscript is in an entirely diffi^retit haVid, a 
strong, uptfi^lrt character, supposed by Mr. l.enion to be the bandWntt%^Cf 
Ivlward Tliillips, the nephew ot Milton. This part of the voliinio is iiiter^> 
spersed with numerous luterlmeations and corn'ctioiis, aud, in, several places, 
with small slips of writing pasted on the margin. These corrections arc in two 
distinct handwritings, difrercnt from the body of ilic manuscript but thegteaf^^ 
]tart of them undoubte lly written by the same poison who trnnscrdxid thiP fit^( 
port of tlie volume, lienee it is probable, that the laltei pait of Ih^ Isa 
copy transcribed by Piiillips, and linally revised and corrected by Maryoimd 
Deborah Miitoii, from the dietution of their father. ^ , 

It appears now to be sufiiciently ascertained that this treatisQ ha£ no 
connexion whatever with ‘ The Sunday’s Wriirk’ on which, in your- 2d 
Volume, (p. 250,) you have quoted Phillips, in the Life of bis Uncle, Ic 
may, howev^er, be fairly presumed, (hat on a review of the tractate > 
which he thought fit to collect,” even “ from the ablest of Divinos/’Jra 
discovered tliat it was far fioni vliat he had intended, a perfect sy^tqm 
of Divinity,” To examine the Jevvi.sli and Christian Scripturog for bipa- 
self was the determination of Milton, while his retirement from public: 
business, especially on tlie Resloralion^ would supply the Itiiiur© for 
such a favourite pursuit. 

With your leave, I propose to offer you, probably for your 
Number, some account of Milton’s /usf ihouylits on sciiptuial theology, 
riicy will be found to differ, on some impoitant partieulais, as welffrom 
bis own early opinions as from the doctrines maiiilaiiicd and t6o dftea 
enforced by the established and non-coiifoi mist churches of his bwri W 
of our day. “ Many doubts,” says Mr. Sumner, “ hitherto entertaineil 
respecting the real opinions of Milton, on certain subjects, arc rertioved 
by the present treatise, to which, as originally intended for a postbiimduji 
work, no suspicion of insincerity can attach. Of all the charges iudded 
which private or political prejudice has created against th^ author, that 
of being a time server^ according to the reproach of Warburtoe, seeoM 
to have been the least deserved. The honesty of his sentiments,” addd 
this just and candid Churchman, “ is sufficiently vindicated by* this bold* 
nesi^ With which he uniformly expressed them in times when freedom of • 
speech "Watf inoreThan ordinarily dangerous, as well as by his coiisiktOot 
exposure of what he conceived to be erroneous, whether advocat^ 
his own friends or by his opponents.” ' 

OrmtalHeraldyVol.e, X 
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very high character which the author of this' Wbilt ^ik^ 'areqnSt^, 
by'ah6thcr of a similar kind, on British Trade, puBiished ifi elife chiirg^ 
year, cannot but secure public attention to the pH?kOfit Tt 

greatly augments the debt of gratitude which the British merchhrtl atid 
sfetfesman owe to this enlightened foreigner; who has, tvilh sbeh I'lt- 
ftiit'e labour and ingenuity, collected, digested and arratigcd a tnultitud^ 
of facts, pjvead over hundreds of years and thousarsds of volumes, sb b's 
to be allhost beyond the grasp of any human intellect ; which being nOw 
brought from that state of chaos into ’uiniiious order, beautiftilly illustrate 
thfe theory and principles of commerce, and enable the ^loliticiafi to 
a|i|)ly the test of demonstration to the modes of advancing the wealth 
aird prosperity of this great eonmiercial c»untry. We need not say how 
ibtich gratification it gives us that the same comprehensive and powerful 
iB^Odl \\hich mastered, uith so much applause, the multifarious details 
of British commerce in general, l as now applied itself to our financial 
and commercial transactions with the Kastern World. These certainly 
Hire next in importance, as recpiiring elucidation ; on account of tlw 
mystery in which the East India Company has been ever 1 about* 
Jag to mvolvc their pecuniary concerns, and the necessity v Inch exists of 
tbatiug away this veil, in order that the eyes of the British ])nb]ic may 
at last see, by an actual statement of sums and figures, the amonnt of 
the evil inflicted upon us by their monopoly. This, the work before us, 
wiIl,Sve befiove, enable them to do more clfcctually than any thing that 
ttfts hitherto appeared. 

It is not jxifisible to do justice, in a few days, to a work of this Rind, 
wh^h is the fruit of many years labour; nor have we had leisure, since 
It came into our hands, to examine minutely many of its details, or com- 
pare accurately [t lie results. Wo are satisfied, however, as it contains 
tite substanc-e of all that is most valuable on the subject, drawn from the 


' So much iiiformation regniding this extraordinary work w coutaii»fd in the 
tlHu^'pngc, that we think proper to copy it entne. Jt is entitled, ‘East India 
Cdmpauy’s Kecords, founded on Oflieial Bocomcnts, showing a View of the PaJt 
Present State of the British Possessions in India, as to their Revenue, Ex- 
penditure, Oelits, Assets, Trade ami Na\ijfation ; to which is added, a variety x>t 
Historical, Political, Financial, Conimcreial, and Critical Details, from theperibd 
of the fiiut estahlishnient (in 1600) of ihc Honuurahle East India Company to 
thh present time (.July 1825). The whole carefully compiled and arranger fhc 
jBQf:iciit part from the moat authentio original Reconis, printed and manu/yfrlut ; 
and the modern part from the Records ot Parliament, the East India Company, 
tlie Board of Trade, the Accounts of the Cufttoiu House, anti the ablest WHflefS ; 

Childs, Petty, Cary, Duvenant, Cee, Decker, PostlethtV'hyte, 
f Beits,. Raynal, Verelst, Playfair, Maepherson, Mdhurne, Cqjquhmm, Tp^fr, 
, MiB> IClaproth, Phipps, Prinsep, Malcolm, Thornton, and Stc^untoiij afld also 
tram the Memoirs and Transact ions of the Societies connected with 

Mon^AU, Member of the Royal Institution, and of the Royd Asintft^^* 
Cktiy of Great Britaiii and Ireland; a Foreign Member of the Board ^ Apn- 
«lUWe, «Bd the ^ciely for the Encouragement of Ar^s, Manufactures, and 

iha l^pire; Correspuudina Member of the Bjpyal Academy of 

lienees of Marseilles, and the Academy of Science*, ArtS, aha Bellfi 
of Dijon. —Loudon, July 1B25.' 
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first sources, and compiled with the greatest care, by a person eminentW 
qualified for the task, it will prove an inestimable book of reference to the 
mercht^pV^wJ/finAniPi^ff The author has dedicated it to ♦‘i;be gditoreof 
the Daily and Weekly Papers, and of the various periodicalJournals and 
published in Great Britain ; declaring that it belongs to thm, 
on two accounts, 1st, Because its execution has been encouraged by their 
favourable reception of the former production, of which tliis i^i merely 
dey^ppje^nt. ,2dly* Because the press is tlje pnturaj 
commnnication between the author and the British piiblic, ' tn a pre- 
fatory address of considerable length, which states, that the great object 
of his pei;s 0 \'eriog labours was, that they might be useful U} this g^ea^ 
lotion, the author observes: “Unless he deceives himself, thii. worpr 
founded on tlio same basis, and composed wiili the same accuriicy ai 9 
that which picceded it, may be considered, jn the present circumsjjances^ 
as having s<^me claijn to tlio attention of England, and perltaps.to 
of the commercial world in general. 1’he sound and salutary doctrlS ' 
[in favour of free trade] proclaimed this year in Parliament, 
ing maritime commerce, and every de))artment of political economy, 
whilst they jushfii its publicity, form the era of a pore extensive and 
liberal commercial existence. The clouds which have so long shed 
gloom over the most important commercial trant-actions are dispersing, 
and tlic light is nowdilTusing its s)/lcndour over the immense system, thp 
operations of uliicli render the productions and industry of all parts ojf 
the world subservient to the pro^pcrity of the Biitish Empire. The tiip^ 
is past when the inlluence of vain prejudices, sanctioned, among^ otlwsr 
errors, the opinion, that there existed in the English administration, apd 
particularly tliut of the East India Company, political myfSteries, whjiS 
It was forbidden to reveal.” 

As a pait of the Eritish press, to which this i^ addressed, we tender thi» 
nntlior our sincere thanks for lending so able a helping hand to unveil 
these unhallowed inysteiico, which have unfortunately too long resistfid 
the penetrating eye of public scrutiny ; and wo cannot but hope, that tbe 
distinguished example w'hich this intelligent foreigner has set before us 
will shame the English nation to ii.se a little industry in understanding so 
considerable a branch of its own affairs, as the lirmncinl eoncerna of In- 
dia ; so that we may be no longer liable to the reproach of bayiug vast 
dominions, of whose resources w'e are ignorant, or do not avail ourselves^ 
and more than half a bundled million.s of subjects, on whort we bested 
almost no portion of our attention or care. The liberal view's with wddtJh 
the author has entered ujxiu this subject, and the good feeling he 
toward* thi* nation, on which he has conferred the fruit* of bis talcafes 
and industry for go many years, every way entitle him to the regardtbf 
the British public, whose approbation he has shown ^hjmsclf so desirous to 
BO worthy of obuining. . . , 

The work ig not yet printed, but a limited number of. copies have b^n 
lithographed, in order to ascertain first whether it meets with sufficii*^ 
encouragement. It occupies twenty-four folio sheets, compactly filled, W 
noth' su^ with financial stateinonts and tables of the most comprelj^- 
sbro deaortption. . To give the reader an idea of the vast fund of 
ihatidn'i^ coht^itin within a small apace, we have compiled tu ahii^aef- 
meat (if ahoiii half a page, e;tbibiting the progr^ of • 

2 2 
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TAnuCt Expenditure, and Debts, of the East India Company, for a period 
of thirty years, ending with 1821-2. In the original, the income and 
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The only news of importance respectinji^ the warlike operations in this 
part of Inditt is the occupation of llungpoor by the Compattjps’ti'oi)^, 
which will bo found detailed under the head of Assamj The force at 
Rangoon was still “ about to move forward/’ altliough this appears not more 
practicable than ever, especially as the season was so far advanced, aiJd 
considering the condition of the troops after so many hardship^. The 
other divisions were encountering great obstacles from the natur^ of the 
counfi^, ; and although it was possible they might reach A^racjan aj^ 
Muniiipoor befpro the commencement of the rains, there was litilei jpjH^ 
bability of their penetrating farther during the present campaign J so 
in fact, although some ot the recent acquisitions of the Burmcjse have 
laljen into our hands, not a hostile foot has yet been placed on on inch 
ol their ancient or own proper territory. , 

If the extension of our authority to Assam be the only fruitij of 
war, this cannot be considered a subject of much gratulation to iU pro* 
jcctors; since the Marquis of Hastings might have accomplished that 
object several years ago, at little risk or expense, if it had been tliOuj^t 
desirable, and such an extension of territory not, on the contrary, an ev)ii 
to be deprecattKl and avoided. Any thing in the shape of conquest, how** 
ever, is sure to be a subject of congratulation with those who look Oiil^ 
at the outside of things ; and, accordingly, some of the public prIhS, 
copying after the Calcutta newspapers, which dare only give the fan aidp 
of the question, have begun to assume a somewhat more confident 
tone as to the ultimate result of the war. For our own parts, 
must suspend our judgment until we have some better assurances aif pp 
the general aspect of affairs than the partial statements of Indian p^h^- 
lications, Ial»iiring under the fear of worse than a censorship, selected 
and garbled extracts of official reports, — or even a feu dejoio fired utdex 
the eyes of Lord Amherst goiug to witness it in state. When the prJVatiB 
intelligence received lays aside the tone of complaint and despondepcjT 
hitherto obser^-uble, we shall then begin to think that tilings are going on 
well ; and should attach more weigirt to the honest satisfaction that mav 
bo expressed by men free to utter their real sentiments, than to tho AOiw 
rejoicings of all tJie guns in every fortress throughout our Injian doiat'* 
nious. Ml 

Sttdb a change in the complexion of the private accounts Itai 
taken place. Wc have not only letters of unquestiona\)le authorltyi hdt 
h^ve conversed with individuals very recently from various parts of. Ji^ia, 
npd their concurring report is still unfavourable — nay, in many re^peq^, 
^ighly alarming. ..The war cannot be finished this season; the cooifiry 
therefore)^ to continue for an> indefinite length of time dniaedthf 
ti^Mpg. ^he in the BengalarmyffOtndes^ioH^ pf 'th^/’lBte- 

enter ony service, atnquots to 

250 in each battalion,. ojCLone-fourth,. of, the whole strength.,. 
formerly, each corps used to have 100 candidates waiting for adaueiion; 
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“<M^gV 4. ; ^8 telbre too ‘great, and the evil baa. bepri 'fUd jj Jtt- 
menHedb* ' . ' , i ' . ' ' ' 

The slow progress and ill success of the Burmese v;ar h ad. created fiiwt 
^dtlNWIltion throughout the whole country, that it is irapowibje to pi)|dict 
( 0 Hl ^ponsequences of its being long protiaeted. The Mahrattas, it was 
mid^ were already “ on tlieir horses,’' and impatient to avail tl^^mselves 
jjAfvsMth an opportunity, when the flower of our troops are drawq to ao 
<0?00t a distance, and exhausting their strength among th® marshes and 
f^Bgles of the Bunnan empire. Many were of opinion, that nothing 
.batu reinforcement of twenty or thirty thousand men from England could 
^a1pcr< present danger. So strong is the impression throughout India, 
British pow’er is sliakcii to its centre, that, according to the rej)ort of 
'4i^tent persons who liave lately travelled in quarters of India widely 
Ttttwte from each other, it is a cominoa expres.sion among the Natives, 
‘Aatohr raj ” (or reign) is over ! In the Deccan, placards had been fixed 
’8^1. calling upon tl»e Mohammedans to rise ; for now or never was the 
'^1016 to r^gwin their dominion! That we may not be .supposed to exag- 
gerate, w^e shall allow a writer on the spot to use his own words — 

1824.— The very general state of disturbauee that India i*. 
dw^.ai this Tnuiiient ; the nrcvaleiiee of an o])ini<iu from one end of Hindoottnn to 
aniongst the Natives, that our raj is drawing to n close; tlie wuntTif 
ulfuars, and their di'-coutcut, with many other alarming symptoms ; 
nualiy, the latt‘ awful transaetions at Hairackpore, make it an imperative 
rW for every Kiiglishman to call upon his country to examine Well these oc- 
CB/retives, and to investij-aie their causes. I shall not preUnd to give my opinion 
^ the subject I I have neither the leisure nor the temper requisite to enter fully 
detuil. I do think, however, and 1 cau voueli " 




^ . enter fully 

for its having' been the 


5»fiitliun, of three late and highly distinguished members of Council, that we want 
^aTooHh and a .‘'(ipnmc Conneil f^ir the noi ' ‘ 


( however, and 1 cau voue 
bed member 

• xourui «im a .^uprinic x.onneii lor tne politiral government of this eitipite, 
mpiehehilent of the petty patronage, the internal business, and party bias ol the* 
, ‘ IpCfU ^uvernmonts, and the present crisis does seem to demand some o^usUai 
some iiiiuiediate intcriereucc on the part ol Parliament. 

' ’fl ’fa to be hoped, that such statements will open the eyes of A}ic 
'fifitibh Oovcrninent, before it be too Jate^ to the madness of that iystuiii 
cf policy which, after our holding the countiy for .so long a time, leaves 
otir power still resting on so fiail a basis, that every turn of chatnee 
' out- very existence. There i.a no re.sourrc, ho alternatire, but 
pr' destruction ; e\w thing dejiending on the fate of waPr^lnd-iio 
rtin-Ve or tallying point among the population of the country, ff it 'be 
nbt determined that India shall be sacrificed, sooner or later, to the 
of the East India Comjiany, which admits of no corrective to^the 
defect ih bur SvTStem, not a day should be lost in opening India Jto 
<Jw^^bEAtloD, wdiich is the oni'f effectual remedy, and iho rejectroh' «f it 
JiMn uitiniately prove fatal. Another waiter says :-** 

ft is impossible not to he struck with the shameful want of judgment sbbWn^n 
f **** *^*^‘* * Barrhekpore ; the Very sevetc and sanguibhry ‘ivliydn 

which the ih^iiny Wat suppressed, I cannot apfimve of. Them wm uo «(n^ vio- 
> 'k^odnductitKtlie u\utiiie«ri», to warrant the procedure. Jllad Jthyj? aiwedjat 
slate, they. would not have selected the very spotforaniu- 
put down hy an European Hadbis 

if Royllij 0^ I 7 th fkit, beeto moved up with ofdiferi ttr 




Wjls' it wise to lei loose this ferocious spirit at sneh a tiine/be(#e^ 
hVo races of toon who are subjects of the same sovereign^ aild hare 
niu6h heed to unite cordially in supporting the common dUuse ? Whwi 
'the Company’s servants in India arc still indignant at the recoHecti<jn 
of the cruelty exercised by the Dutch at Amboyna^ so many’^OIMfs 
ago, should we not reflect, that even if such a proceeding 
dangerous at the present moment, yet a time may come, when tbo fta- 
' lives' 6f India may remember, to onr prejudice, the blood Avhich' ’v^ts 
made to flow at Barrackporc. But it is done, and irrevocable ; and i^e 
are not so sanguine as to hope that, in this age, atonement, were 
sible, would be offered to iujiired humanity, or that even dontvitittii 
would be expressed. T.etus hope, however, that the expression ofpnhfic 
Indignatio'h’ against it, will prevent ^iich another act from staining' the 
page 'df Indian history. Respecting tlic progress of the Burmese' war, 
one writer says : — ^ 


Rifi sad to think itgo wlial bauds we are fallen. Such trifling, at the odtset,' 
ami ^uch shuinclul |jervci>iou of every thing, when attempted, have never (||s" 
gractid our Indian annals. Were it not a moral inipossihilitv, one would say tpe 
object of the Jmlian CJovernmc*nt was to see if the Wurnwse could liot be hrotigot 
to lac our conquerors ! The unhappy army shipped for Rau^oou, at the very Wa- 
80U wlmu all luihtary operations were about to clo'.c from the periodical raioR, 
Ims fallen a sacrifice to the folly of Government. IJy our last accounts, tlnj dripy 
Wai almost annilulaltd by diseanc. TwcUe hundred Kuropeans haid been bUried! 
mod tiiu effective foicc remaining was so .small, as to render it not ImposMme, 
that the crowds ol Burmese drawiujc round, might have dilven it on sh^p-ha^rd 
Iwfurc a suflicient reiulorcement could he .sent. 1 have litile doubt of a sucxaiti- 
fnlaud speedy tcvmiiuiiou ot the contest, when the masses now coUeclCd on Uio 
fromier are able to act; unless, iqdeed, tlic Native troops he dlsirnsted; 
would crown all nrccctling acts of folly. If pioper encourngement bo given to 
RCjiuy, he will prove himself, as he has always done, an cx<^llpntand edlcient 
•iddier. Upon the whole, I cun only say I heartily wish the war well ov^r.nml 
that before another happens, we may have as good a war-Govcrnor as Lord 
Hastings. 

Tliifl is one of the many proofs aifoidcd in private communications jOf 
the high estimation in w hich that nobleman is held by ntany m Inwa. 
Through a singular process, the injuiy which he himself did latterly, to 
bis own fame, others have retrieved, without any merit on their pal’ll or 
&x.ertiou on his< Towards the close of his administration, \vhile iiwn 
icautp^red him with his former self, the regard ot his ws.rmest 
I mimiri^rs to cool. When they recollected the noble sentim^Uj^ 
which he once gave utterance, breathing the genpinc spirit of British 
, liberty, and bolding out to India high promise of a better era, and saw 
By deeds which seemed to nip these hopes in the- yefy ; 
•it !wias a ouel disappointment. But now tlje Indian pi^lic 
■merits by a diilerent standard, it being in the nature of riiings that |he 
^ jib^nt'fehbdld wear A^ay the memory of the past. They now codtkrt 

^th whose cphd.dct 







acj^att^JVJn.jere^ moat, faulty, ap(>earsigfe^.«iBd totceientr. 
e^OM|.btiide( lua< beii»g^as Mount PeliOii td ‘a •t^wti" 
’^idfc.haYe'pawe<i fty, are soOn shroaMfroiw 

”ear thero. Cofl^cq^e|^tly^ TW sun 

ludia now eo deeply regret, |he loss of Lordifiast 
tliey are unwilling even to bo reminded that he had any elt6r^ 

•r defects at all. Hence, perhaps, most of our Indian readers hiayfcoricur in 

^^?.Wl*w^ents of the following letter, which we publish to ehowi, that in 
8U9l^, cases are perfectly willing to give those who differ from m an' 
oppprtumty of being heard, and we doso witli pleasdro. The writer Says:-- 
Your IIkrai.o hab afforded me much deli-ht. The occupatton of so lanj^ , 
portyn on your own case, in the early N«nd>ers, was, perhaps, a disadvanln^in 

I?, 'fr k 'VT ‘ »^was, necessarily, a repetition of much that bad heeu 
^ criticism on Lord Hastings’s admiius- 

and Governors are entitled to the benefit of this aH.sideratiou. 
•iaM (^owparnbvely, a good Governor- General, llis bins of orans- 

Utterly, his commissions were no peccadilloes 
1 ■ apinst a stream ; for all those in Council, and out of it, whJ 
w^rt latterly connected with his Government, weie against him in fedimr • 
"* FtWfude: hut he assuredly wanted tirniuess to be a man of 
^ blamcablc than jou admit: in tig- • 

tl^Mf as beyond h.s control. The Nepaulese had become so poweiS 
qUferor be conquered was an inevitable consequence of contact wiilSll 
sious. J he war was not sought by the Indian Government. Lord Miii 
r ‘ led t,» war, or the event might have been dela>cd..i 
iLlS^i ^'“‘*1“, ^be lindaree war were almost all iniiiitentionaB^^l. 

H ^ hoUility was never tlionglit of, n^iXljbe , 

mo?rfVil\wUv f ^H'rt'ss timse opnnons, as they are emertained by many who are , 
^ personall) to eulogise Lord ■ 

■k!^ }eu will admit j and that, therefore, light or wrong, niv oniniou it’an -< 
(SSlhwill }‘bange the eonirolhug powers at' home, all Gov^JiSii 

ert^lals will and must lean one way in the cxcrci,e of their frttiC- thatjrTtSe * 
S ‘^'"l‘b>}^‘''s, andnot the true interests of the^H|i))ject!i ’ 

nofehlT^lw The reined, must originate in the flJyZ 

now inhabit, 01 it w ill never be applu d. It were idle to expect serv.inta dtbbiid- 
niastvn? of Leadcnhall-street to run counter to the views pl^ffir 

Auotber letter, dated towards the end of January, says;— ^ 

troops arc moving towards Pro, ne and Uniiuerapoora, as is supposed;!! 
our eastern fixmt.er, tnroi.gh Assam and Cacliar ; but the physical bLuX 
thesi toniitries present, though little is known of them geographicallv, and much 
' Mdhcieut to Close great doubts of our bucress; the 
ratns ^etin early there, and we must either stay and risk starvation and sickness, 

approach. Although Lord An>herst bad 
MRJoTrf ^ resvdved on castigating the Jiurmcse In 

Mar^h| tor enuring on the war at once, jet it would not avail him In defence of a 
turned and nyiidicions comaiei ccuient of hostilities. Had he collected his 

if A < »u'pV-ll «.„l l,U bau(lon.wo« h»*e 

bew ft^ti^ mud famishing at Rangoon without advancing an inch, the account 
prepuratwus, and the awe inspired by an imposing Ibtx e, would 
V mwiithe Uurine&e King, than the iojury kil 

^flrave received from our soldier.^. What may be ^e 

We^t and North of ns, who can say p or trhntr edheU their 
emNhrle^ may produce among our Native troops, after the death of m irtaiiY of 
theli^ ^hntrymen and comrades at BarrackivorJ. Some, it U aid 
fte King’s evidence against the rest, Bint of JJh>s%o»o«ry eSS ' 

its ydu, at hoinc, can haic up conception. An init>eaclmiwntila.vji t« / 

whaeV wdnt^, to, fr«Iu^hi^Xte 0/ 
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Qntht'ciiMttiiMjilcM’ 

be imM I not” hB|rtpli#i;^ngftiWirt>n||:st its 

it n>uit listefl ^ th«c X^eit.fiMeaU, THc^e.amliOfXitKadKfil^/ ; 

out justice: inis IS adm^ttcu^ for what they asjccc^^ Guv^nimeut 
Hurt Who'ttiiti WbLs thi eausb of this bloody catastrophe auif.^ho I 

risltetl the UVes of ee hi any British subjects in India? Let the'€l(j^ttj!hew‘'l 
ans^r<5F>= h(iv^ niqcii tJlctd '<><* ft frce jvress; and every maiiy witfci ^ 

honesty,, tvUl adpi^ it. , , l I' 

Aootlicr pi'ivate letter, dated In January, shoTfs how bniJcessfUI Lbr^* 
AufUefi't is in finding out the means of rendering his Govermhent,' if ptts^ 
fiible, still wore thoroughly un|wpular, by disgubting every branch of thh 
public service, The writer says :— • 

The war wijrh the Burmese must have assisted the public mind consid^tjdl^tjfy' 
ou account of its unfortunate cuinmcnccinoiit ; and incu at home, of ffcueralio- 
formation, must have feared, and may still do so, for the ultimate result. Ky^ry 
(iovernor-General of India appears to have chalked out some new coiujuest fts 
the road to fame ; but hone, with so little wisdom and fore-tlioiight a') tfijp 
amiable,” (a very indeQnite word, Mr. Canning !) this “ amiable” Lord noyr 
at the head of this vast but not so mighty empire. Whether he become a tyger 
or not, will be seen when the onportunit} otVer^: that he is univorsally considt'rt^ . 
as weak and obstinate cannot be denied ; and that the ” mild” and ‘‘ aiuiAde ' 
Lord out ot power, is neither just nor honest to his tiust in power, may be safely 
argyed,|poin^j||8 injustice committed in making an Assistant JSnrgeon, (tJic v^)fy 
hMMt or nearly so,^ Apothecary General ! The wliole of the mcijiqal 

disgusted ; and many, from twenty to thiity jears standing, afc 
-yniLilwjiy such a stretch of power and abuse of patroimgo. It is said that 
Lordship’s family physician, who, atter serving the Company a year, 
received twelve hundred pounds, had been loaded with njipuint- 
an annual income of :i01)0/.,doos not speak the language, kpojys 
lioflll)^o| the Indian materia mcdica, or preparations of natiie medicines, agd 
thab hia duty of attending his Lordship’s family at Barra(k|)oic, sisleeii miles 
frol<dJkleiitta, requires his being there five davs out of the week. 1 have never 
truth ofall this denied ; and >et his predecessor (a gcniltiuan who had 
fief^MkHhe Comptiiiy about twenty-two jenrs) w.a-. obliged to forego all the aij- 
’I’aTSwgefi of practice, to render him competent to fill this situation! To evety , 
hralicho^lhe service, I understand, the Honourable Couit of Pireftors hold oift 
cnunara^iuciit to those who have served them long and faithfully. Thne proves 
thcpililte servant, and I can conceive how deep the blow must have struck th« 
iiiind^Uif a body of hlgbl> deserving men thus supersedc'd. One of these gentic- 
nicu me, that the noble Lord had promised to consider his claimSy when he 
W(i|ie|jlod upon to fill up this imjiortaut situation. Those claims were g,rea< ; 
lonSj^rvice, fidelity, known talent, and family distress ; but these fell veiy far 
filirtriT of his claims who had accompanied his Lordship to perform the knit-tou 
in China ! 

Of the abuse of patronage there are m.iny other instances ; tv'hicli 
the Court of Directors ought to feel obliged to tliose who briug to their 
notice; for they must know it is for the interest of the Company that 
places of high emoliiineut should be reserved as a rew*ard for old' and Ineri- | ' 
torbus servants, who have borne the burden and heat of the day, and nbt 
given aVay l!o new' favourites of a temporary Governor or »ik*crelary,, 
as a reward for their servility, and with no view to the benefit of Ibc ’ 
public seryieo. On this subject, a Correspondent writer : i' : < 

The antiboritles hire pursue thdr dcsjxUic career entirely uneWrked, and, , j 
laugh at the orders of the Court of Director**. Dr. Bryce still retains his sect^, I 
appdntmeint, and Mr. Mackenzie (the old John Hull Editor) his sinecpr^ Marina ,, „l 
Judge Advocate's situatroU ; in addition to which, he has been recently made, , 
cretary to ft Committee Of Embarkation (and bolds, 1 believe- soipp 
besides) to supeHfttcbdlhd embarkation of trOops and stores duripg thelJurmaM 
'»ar. MVi GreenlftW (Johd Boll «ie Sixth, who still roiyoft) Is (brwidr o^^Cat^ j , 
cuiu^t61|;aeroP{SMii^s, and Soi^yot’ to an' Insurance olhte 1 The BdU> itts 




m$mf of A coon«Upii^ Pomeiiy, a 
Siinsi^n som?l4^;^bo 


It w<yre acnni 'kltt<!l ef*<l6^w 
• WWi Willi tuMbdakedifront im bco^ dayy And ibd moafedi^ivctAil kitta dpmU 

i 'f ’ 4*! ... ,,n} K 

ooO#v ibid, different private accoiinte supply^ ns withj OnfidYaitafikaUi 
iiulttiieo iiitilniately connected with the great events Aew actiiig rOd. the 
^Ht>ea^ theatre of the East. Mr. Chew, the Branch^pflot^ ivtho, before 
Ike war, was captiired and detained for some time by ike Buraiese,- aboat 
whonr so mitch noiso.was made, and on whose accountv fogethon with* otlialr 
small matters, the Governor-General in hiagenerousindi^miiim most need 
ilfsnlvw ! the country in war, had, shortly after hU return., to Calcutta, 
sabseqtient to his release from Barman captivity, the misfortune, to have 
his vessel lost in the mouth of the Hooghley, owing to the negligence qf 
one of hia otfioers, in July last. A Court of Inquiry was Ireldj ajt whidi 
Mr. Judge- Advocate Mackenzie presided, and the decision pronounced 
was,/ that the vessel had been lost in consequence of the neglect and 
disabedience of Mr. Chew’s orders by one of his mates, arjd tlnit she 
vwonld" not have been so lost had his orders been obeyed. It might have 
keen supposed, that after so complete an exoneration froAi^aij| 0 ^ % old 
tmd'trh^ servant would have heard no more of the mai& 
however, that the Marine Board wished to get him out 
and they therefore desired Commodore Hayes to make 
hwi character and capability for duty; whereupon tlie Comniod^|^\'VilK)i8 
known to have long cherished a pique against him, made su^»njrepnit 
ae served their purpose ; the main substance of which was, that bis, ad- 
vanced period of life rendered him not so fit now aahe had .biCbeitO'.bea& 
for active employment ! Having thus obtained a representation, 

We to their wishes, without any reference to the individual himael^i^hoy 
wrote immediately to Government a Jesuitical letter aft’ecting candour 
and commiseration, but insinuating falsehood, ending with an apparently 
kind recotnmendation, that he should be allowed to retire on full 
podsion ! A man so little acquainted with the affairs of the C(||^i'y os 
Jbord Amherst, might think, from tlie mode of expression, that' this was 
ocuferiiiig a favour on this old maiinc officer, whereas, in fact/ ijt was 
^missing him from the service with disgrace ; and tlie full pension Oi 
his tank, (or 200 rupees a month,) instead of being a boon, as Iho words 
mnould imply, was in fact a mere pittance compared with hia p^y 1 
being- paid out of a fund formed by the contributions of the membens^ el 
the service, is tlmir own property, which the Government could .notitake 
from him. The Govermuent acceded to the suggestion of tlie .Boasdi 
4ind the first notice the victim of its machinations has of . his iwinerUed 
dngcadittion and punishment is, that tlie sentence is carried into 
midioutits ever being inliruatod to him that any deficiency Was..iiiipM^ 
toibim by his enemies, far less being heard in his otvn behalfi . I1^'hvs 
pbor Mr. Chew is reduced to his pension of 200 rupees per Oiontkr lo 
■idaiiitaiii a wife and eleven children, after being thirty ^five years rinjks 
Mrvace of the Company, and haviag faithfully devoted the. beat 
days toilhe interesia of his employexs, wliose serraats noW )UMln ^hkp 
tt^ft destitute in his old age, without any charge whateter beiog sub- 


#nntidtedagiuj]8thUn,<but that he has f^eosm grey Ukthaif.aervfoeh '^ ^ 
€fo«nrtm»iiit| havever/ka^^ 
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leeni^ tO;be A i tUog <m^,> jjt<d»e fiwsouMdicg it' could.)i(i 
poeed of;' ttot there' tatns ia the ^kyof ptutonago^ j& «rha^tth««iiehni 
ofmerit have 80 little chance against those of interest. Mr. Mlkier/'^ 
pKiefttharbour-^mfeiil^r, wh^waa never ia the^Conipanya aregula«»eWrice 
at all, U said' to 4iaye’bad> ad little quali€oation as claim for ^e«itoaflUHi]( 
bat theB<Mrd. ‘M. isaomb coanexion of Mrs. L.^ and is said t0> beartithf 
mmerelatiou tb Mr. Secretary L. that Mrs. L. is said to Iiave donoio 
Mr. A;, who U the top of the tree l)y which this chain of p«vlionag«hang»i 
That it w not an onfruitfnl one is evident ; since, witiiout any claim on ^ 
Company for past services, Mr. Milner draws, as hsirbour^-mastor, ^>00 
ropees per mensem ; as signer of stamps about 200 ; and as surveyor to 
nn insufaoce office 2.00 ; making, in all, a monthly income of lOOOriipeea 
and upwards; besides being allowed a handsome pinnace for hie e»* 
elusive use. If Mr. M. gave. up this situation to Mr. Chew, it was iW* 
tei^ded that the former should be removed to the depuly-inaster attest, 
dant’s birth, the salary of Avliicb is only 400 ru])ecs per month ; 
in order that he might not be a loser by the change, it was proposed to 
cut down the “harlwur-mastcr’s salary' 200 rupees, and give this suid 
additional tO’Mr. Milner. 'J'hus Mr. Chew tvas to have done tl>ediity nt 
400, whiles the former received 600. We have thus the following illus* 
tration of'tho Comparative Chwnsof Merit and Interest, on the score of 
Hwinanitf and Justice M. is not a servant of the Company? 

IS by no means qualified for the office ; has otherwi.se a tolerable incjomo 
of 450 rupees a month, and only himself and a wife to maintain, Mr. 0» 
has served' the Company faithfully and zealously thirty, live yeais, and, 
with 200 rujiees, has to support a wife and eleven i-.hildrcn; yet 20^ 
rupees were to be taken from the latter and given to the former, to pre^ 
tent any deduction whatever in his exorbitant income ! 

It WW suspected, however, that the Couit of Diiectore would not 
stmetion or suffer a thing quite so gro.ss as this ; so Mr. Milner is kej^ 
where lie was^ and another having got the place of Deputy, Mr. Chew 
and his family are left to starve until o. convenient opportunity happen >tO 
w^ciir to give them bread. Thus the “mild" and “amiable" Lord 
Amherst,' who thought the treatment of this man by the liurmese worthy 
of being made a ground of war, and, in his public despatches to Eng^ 
^and, speaka with admiration of his undaunted conduct, noio turns 4uin 
over to misery and want, as the reward of his services and sufleriugs. 

The exertions making at Calcutta to prosocuto the war vigorously, 
•ay he conceived from the embarrassment displayod in their (inaneial 
Oj)eration8. In order to procure ca.sli for the army in the enemy s couni' 
whore paper is'of course not current, the Government offered ilie 
Groffs oT' Native 'Bankers of Calcutta a per centage on all ail ver they 
^dieldd phy'into the Treasury, which seemed at first to answer tlie pur*. 
Poi'Ci' Butchenotes paid in exchange were immediately- carried: by'the 
IShrofig to the Bank for payment, tliat the cash might be carried twlba 
’ft’&Miiry forjtht'premiutti. : Tlw run on the Bank thus beoamd so>|geo(^ 
that tha’Chmmment was obliged to support it by bullion from; the Trad*' 
**wy j -wbiicb biilUcMi waa again paid by the Bank for its notes, andi tiie 
holdanaitf thMe>igaia carried tihccash back to the Treasury ibc tbe.prii^ 

ovcc. eu that nolfrwaid 







nuihto iM^&g at' all iacraaMd,' ar tliia >7raftsiuy^A^biiidiQ 

g cf? flie'/oUr per ceht. Joan also is Sam to'bi^' stili dj^Ottnt 
3J^"ndt 'so ^uot^d In the Calcutta papers ; atall^r- 

! In October or November, when the publfeheir oif the l^rice Cur. 


reirt ihsleTted ihia, amonj? other public securities^ 'at its traie«markct!yahie 
o/'ope (i^'two per cent, below par, thC Government demanded of Inai upon 
anthorify he presumed to make such a statement ? Alclmugb perfectly 
dbla to justify bis conduct by proving the fact to be true, he Wuld pro^ 
Mbly not again venture on so delicate a subject ; for'although Price Cup» 
rents are not included within the press regulations, the Government might 
soon find an excuse for making his license a bad security for his longer 
residence in indial 

An instance of the influence of Government over the press, and its 
perversion of this influence to the |)uq)oses of fraud and deception, is 
mentioned in two letters from Bombay ; one of which states, that while 
the Government loan was at a discount of two per cent., it was for a long 
j>eriod not permitted to bo quoted at all; and when permitted to bo 
named, was quoted falsely, being given at one-half per cent, discount, 
when it was actually at two per cent, discount, thereby prostituting the 
^>rcss to fraud and deception of the worst description. 

PtrjlLIC MPF.TING — CALCUTTA APPRENTICING SOCIBTY, 

In connexion witli the desire receiilly expressed in a high quarter at 
home to adopt measures to improve and elevate the social condition of 
tlvat numerous class of |H'rsons grow ing up in India called Indo-Britons, 
it is gratifying to observe, that their d<‘pressed and hitherto unfortunate 
sitimtion has at the same time roused the European society there to at- 
tempt something for their permanent improvement. On tho IGth of 
February, a public meeting was held at the Calcutta town-hall, for the 
purpose of taking into consideiation the institution of a Society for train- 
ing up Christian youth to useful trades and occiqmtions. John Herbert 
Harrington, Esq., (since appointed member of Council,) ivas in the chair ; 
and after sonjc deliberation, it was resolved that such a Society should be 
established ; that the ihsliop of Calcutta should be solicited to become 
patron of the institution, and the following gentlemen, having expressed 
their friendliness to the object, wc?c nominated vice-patrons : Messrs. 
W, Aiiiblic, G. Ballard, W. B. Bayley, J. Bryant (Major), J. Calder, 
G. C. Campbell (Cant.), R. H. (hinlift’e (Lieut. Col.), VV. Bales (Rev.), 

Ellis (Cant,), A. Halliday (M. D.), W. Hovendon (Rev.), J. H. Har- 
rington, J. P. Larkins, J. Marshiiian (Rev. Dr.), J. Mellis (M.D.), G. 
Money, E. A. New'toii, S. Nicolson, T. Thomason (Rev.), C. Tre^k, 
T. Tuiton, and. N. Wallicb (M.D.). 

The business of the Society is to be conducted by a committee of man- 
agOfs, to consist of a president, two or more vice-presidenta, and twelte 
Members of the Society ; the latter to be elected annually; and, to pass 
over minor details, tho object of the institution W'as embodied in the foJ* 

^ lowipg resolution; — 

.That it be a primar)’ object of the Committee, aAer receiving USufflcfelrt jfund 
for the purpose, t*» place out Christian Youth, of even- denotninatf^i iuMeed of 
airppOrt from this Sodeiy, with respectable persons, engaged in uieful' t«ad«r a^d 
occupation S', who may be willing to take them as Apprentices for a liij^i^ fenn 
and that ^he Coiuimttce be authorized to pay, for 
it required, a moderate premium, or stated monthly allWatt^e, ^ 
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«!»afl b«t'5n3^e a sufficiu^coiupey^K 
This is awtinslilJttlion wbjtch tp bp aUqr^lile^ 

aAranlag^*, '‘^<l wal-thwpibfQ i^i^cerely, hope it wjll 
ported. Aithougihi kpqft tlip phaia,Qterdj:‘ $oine,pf the Ipjjiclipg pierpb^* 
the aiani»rdrt .vhick!they ,haKP«edu^ously co^^ it with the 
pan see plhinly thitt tiipjc primary object is to provide a livchltOO^;ior t,h(;ip^ 
children wh»oO,. in the schemes of conversion now going forward. ,attQe 
having edocht^d as Christians, they do not know liow tp dispose, of; 
what natural, connexion has the Bishop ^Mth the making oi slioemakera 
and tailors?) yet, as there are others connected with it whpse.bepevoi- 
Icncc is not limited by such narrow views, who would improve the rijpg 
generation, not merely as fellow Christians, but because they are fcllpw- 
creaturcs and British subjects, we have every coufideuce tliat this instiCy- 
tion, patronized by the society of Calcutta, will ultimately be productive o^ 
lasting advantages. The evil to be overcome is ono which has grown out 
of that peculiar state of society existing in India. Almost all labour hav- 
ing long been performed entirely by the natives of the country, — the sub- 
ject people, — operative employ incut is regarded as disgraceful, and a 
badge of subjection,,^ unworthy of a Chiistiari. 'rherefore, those bor^ 
in tlic country being shut out of all public ofticcs of high trust or 
emolument, have generally endeavoured to supjjort themselves as copy- 
ing clerks, book-keepers, See. as less disreputable. Hence thej’ arc fallen 
under the reproach of being a nation of “ kranecs or penmen ; an unjust 
reproach, as the Government of the country have debarred them from 
aluwst every road to respectability. But as they have becoihe much too 
miDicrous for one- tenth of them to liud a subsistence in ibis manner, the 
Society now fonned will do much good if it raise honest industry into 
gnviter estimation, and teach them to cam wealth and iudependence, 
millions do in other countries, by the labour of their bands. We shall he 
most happy to hear that this has been followed up by the formation of 
Mechanics’ Institution, which is, perhaps, the next most useful ibipg the 
British iuhabitants of jJalcutta can do for their fellow -subjects in lydia. 


6ia t'. MACNAGJITEN AND GO VE llNOit-G EN KRAL AJ^A M, 

The Calcutta papers of February are much occupied w ith the compH? 
mentfl paid hy the vai ious clas.ses of society to Sir F. Macnaghtcu on the 
occasion of Ins departure from England. Considering liis amiable priyate 
cJiaracter, aud the length of time he has silent among them, being the 
greater part of a long and active life, he was certainly much better eiititl^^ 
to receive such demonstrations of affection than many in similar circjuraiji 
sknjces.on wlipm they arc bestowed. For it is to be regretted, that voting 
dinners;^*! ^iddyesse^, plate, pictures, and statues, to every man who W 
filled, a sUition, has become .so much a matter of course, that it 
diihcuH tp dj^timinate the honest effusions of the heart frora the yJiortW 
arts of flattery. nTiat Governor or Judge, from Warren Hastings ana i 
iiix J^ahj^mpey dpy^n ^9 Mr. Adam and Sir Frarjeis Macnaghten,liaye j 
Dot Cohost o( frmnds Qr.parfizans, ready arid willing tp tote^ ( 

Bwm giroilim bononca, Although their conduct and . prii>c4)les 

ks' Opposite as the east is from the west. And wa fuUy €Xm 

who lauded the t\vo last Ghveroors-C^fn^’ 



in \?M^i 

fiO ukP fi WB <T tff(Bitlly vote^ to^L^ AaA^rgt^iir-l iyfa Hy i i fa i 

of Pt^r t^c Ofcftf, to bfe* ere^tod '6VtSe|5^ft^^dj^ 
Macnagliten, as a man, Iia'd tj»e 

^^panUvo ^Fom th^ shofes of India, to be greeted aw al^iOA«teiai«^ 
and' evert as a judge (with the cxeeption of one feHrac^i^thoga^^ 
ijf tht!* t\hfcb, in such a nninem for awakening- ere^ kJndly'fedJii^^ 
might well be overlooked in reviewing hi^j lortg life,) Was j)erhh|f>$, 
ihd ^en^ral tenor of his conduct, one of the most poptildfthafeVer sat‘on 
the Indian Bench. But, like the Marqtiis of Hastings, whdW He at hit 
yitldhd to the measures of the junto combined against the presa;'!^ 
prt|)ti!ant)^ fell into the “-sere and yellow leaf,” and could With’ difficulty 
be revived by his subsequent spirited conduct in asserting the privileges 
of Ms fellow-subjects, the authority of his court, and the dignity of the 
laws against the arbitrary acts of the Government. But whatever, at 
any time, were his errors, they were forgiven as the errors of the head, 
not of the heart ; for it was impossible to retain resentment even for the 
^rwtest injur)' against one whose breast was imbued with every tender 
fueling, every manly and genorons sentiment. 

’ ^6 the first in rank and importance, we begin with the comjdiment 
paid him by the Merebants of f'alcntta, who gave a splendid larewcl! 
entertainment to Sir Francis and a select party of his friends in tho 
'f own-hall ; D avid Clarke, who nowwtands tie.uly at tlie head of that highly 
tcfepcctable'body, in the chair. We have only room, of course, to prcscot 
a few of the most interesting features of tho sayings and doings on thil 
(fr'easion. On Sir Francis’s health being drank, he said, in returning 
thanks, that — 

' To ho entertaiued as he was by tlie Merchants of Calcutta, N»as enough to 
make any man prom! ; ami so deeply sensiMe ^vas be of that honour, that he 
would not desire nny Wttcr testimonial of his public life to be {graven on his tomb, 
tli4athat, nftor an abode of mote than thirty }eai’s in India, be at lastretired 
Crom it under the glorious appellaliuu of the iriend of the Calcutta Merchants. 

The rfpfnrter aaya, ‘‘these we lielievo were his words, but so ex- 
preWted ns to hnve it clearly nnderetood, that he alluded to the happK* 
nefts of being considered their friend in a private capacity, not their 
benefactor in a public one.” This w-as certainly a wise distinCtfen for 
one to make who knew that he left them curtailed by him of their legal 
f^ifeges in a manner that no judge before birr self had erer done. And 
^ must surely hai’e inwardly blushed wlien he uttered the abate high 
^td»»gium on the value of their opinion, to think that he haddrt" an%vfl 
hour joined in making gagging law's to prevent its expression, -in lengiMl 
frith those who raise the hypocritical and senseless cr)*, that thertt iit ntf 
in India ! 

Dr. Grant, the “ liberal” Editor of the hidta Gaisette, 

Adam and tlie Civil Service,” making, we are assart, a most 
lipcech, which however is not given; hence we conclude that it 
to the corps, rather than the chief associated with it, Mi'confMrmi^ td 
I 00' rules of etiquette. But the reply of Mr. Secretary id 

! vrbinh he took occasion to extol Mr. Adam’s public arid private 'ririuwj 
it'lJPven at fill! length. Nay, like the golden speech kifriytiirtftilWdddri 
#ktely tigaiaat Catholic emancipation, thiaone ttes published 
dtfitlOrt, the first being given by John Bi/fl, the second bydSte 
and thenre reprihted inihe fbrnier; Jhkn 
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^ kti wlfctattrtu fM^niip 


J}mvfn T .fnc^ «v»5,^«vx «I«.«V1^ uvor I>tie inTarQpresenumoVf Of 

|iirtiion,\<aw'the mwice-of |)arty oppontion^ concurrence canto from the hf;ait^ 
wrcry .ope ii^ tb^ uheii eadifttrim to outdo ouotbef to du^tjMta 

(he «ua»i,Qf went ana the uudaunteU servant of the public. 


flow brave and heroic, it waafor a ruler^ with an army of tWQ^^wpir«^ 
tbwiwiud men at his beck, to banish from his dominions a private indwji^ 
doal nho had oo means of resistance, and lay entirely at his loptcyi 
flow mighty was the victory and proud the triumph, t\ hen the Oovexnors 
General of India, armed with all the powers of an exteusiw einpiwi, 
siKc^'ded in ruining Mr. liuckingham, who had no weapon of defeiujo. 
but his pun ! Is it this which excites an uproar of wonder and applausQ 
among a society of British merchants^ If so, we fear we must conpur 
with the opinion expressed by Mr. Adam himself in his famous manifesto^ 
that there is no class ot men in India fit to form or express any judgment 
(ji public measures! For if they view the matter rightly, they will scfi' 
that the victory boasted of, was a victory, alas ! over themselves, winch 
has placed their minds in captive chains! They can now no longer make 
their voice he heard and respected through an unfettered pre.'s, and oan^ 
only assemble in public meetings with the permission of their rulers, w^hou ■ 
ex[)e(’ted to regale their senses with the sweet incense of flattery and ap- 
plause, We will not believe that British merchants, holding a proud 
station in society, should become so inloxicati'd with the love of slavery 
fts voluntaiily to drag along tlie triumphal car of their con(|ueror, to cele- 
brate with shouts ami uproar his overthrow of their liberties, and glory 
in their owm humiliation ! The “ thundering echoes ” must have resound-r 
ed at sotnethiog else; w'e cannot trust Jofm Bull's cars on sucli an ociau 
fion, however long they may be, and eager to catch such joyful soundf. 
'Ve will rather imagine that the Indian Tory press is thus labouring lor 
(hgrade the inhabitants of Calcutta, after law's Imve been passed tu shut 
tlieir mouths to prevent them from vindicating their character against suof» 
cruel slanders. His re})ort diflers as widely as possible from that of 4)iii 
Oovermnent Gazette, is not supported in the least by that of the Hur^f 
^uru, and it is impugned by the Scotsman, us wc gather 
lu reply. In one most important point it i-; positively false. 
toast given and received with applause was, the health of Mr. Jolmvidwni 
alone ; and the honour of this applause is thus pretended to have baloog^d 
vutirely to liita; whereas the toa.st was, “ Mr. Adam and the Civil Servica 
of India!” The whole of this distinguished body of men are, hy J^lm 
Bull, defrauded of their honours, in order to form a single wreath for hiii. 
fkvourite, Mr. Adam an artifice worthy only of that paper, and iUae- 
PHted proprietor. Dr, Bryce, or of the cause and the party to which be 
beltmgs, timsdo send home their idol decked in borrow ed plumage piliered 
fpomauaoy .worthier men,. The account given of the speech by the Go^ 
Hnwieui Gazette is very different indeed, and does not so far “.o'errtej*. 
^modesty of mature*” There are here no thundcriiig shouts of appVP* 
batioA, no deafening uproar, nor complaints of abuse, malioe, and laiiosk 
which th#: Bull interlards hia report. But it is, however, insisleff 
meiit in Mr. 'Adam by his brother Secretary, tbottha 
hia,4>wit w*¥ la pubUo susaauFes,. umuiadful/of tbf. 

public voice:— 
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Bimmaryi tt/tht , 

9ppr«heii8i<}9 of ceusuro ever wjfkhel4^lMm fi) 9«9 *hik'4oi« 

poitatit triiftts In the manner most suitable to his ownju^meut;, for hgiWAa^I 
tbe’r^an tb^incb' from an honest puqjosc in adminfst^U^ the affairs 
migibty' empire cm account of public opinion^ however exp^sShi ! ' ' ' ' ^ - n * 

If it be so high a merit to disregard entirely public censure , ,01;, an, 
plause, we suppose that Nero, who fiddled while Rome was bwoipg„|^. 
sesscd this merit in a much more eminent degree ; for he could not ex- 
pect that those whose houses were set in flames over their heads would 
applaud tlie incendiary or relish his mirth. Our Charles I., t<>o, who 
would govern without parliaments, and impose taxes at his own will and 
pleasure, had an admirable disregard of public opinion, a most meri- 
torious obstinacy in following his owm ; but the people of England did 
not applaud him for it, and crown bis head with laurels ; no ; tliey 
wisely brought it to the block. The Cavaliers, however, no doubt, 
gave Charles credit for having an honest purpose’' in w'hat he did; 
and it is easy for Mr. Secrctaiy Mackenzie to pay this comjilinient to his 
colleague ^in office. But this is a mere begging of the question ; as others 
will hold It to bo a dishonest purpose to enslave his fellow-subjects. Acts 
positively had and wicked arc not thus to he sanctified by the pretence 
of good intentions luikiiig under them. As to the statement, that Mr. 
Adam was not to be deterred from following l)is own arbitrary will by 
the voice of the public, “ however expressed,” we think it a very heavy 
charge against him, \ye can conceive no quality more requisite for a 
tyrant than a total indifleronce to the good or had opinion of hU subjects; 
and Mr. Adam’s friends are certainly the best judges whether or not he 
possess this heartless apathy. Ihcy cannot mean that he was too mag* 
nanimous to heed the expressiou ot censure on Ids acts; he who 
banished an individual from his dominions for laughing at his appoint- 
ment of a Scotch clergyman as Clerk of Stationery ; he who put shackles 
on the press to silence every whisper of disapprobation ! He might be 
indifferent about men’s good or had opinion— careless though his acts 
produced curses not loud but deep,” provided he did not hear them y 
but this is the amount ot the magnanimous contempt of public censure 
evinced by this mighty ruler, who dreaded the comments of the 
Calcutta Journal more than the armies of Ava ! 

^ AlloAving for the association ot Mr. Adam’s name with thatof the Civil 
Service ot India, a body so powerful, and comprising so many men of high 
wtorth and talent — that such a toast is sure to he hailed with plaudits, 
independently of the merits or demerits of its nominal head; and taking 
the best authority, the Government Gazette’s account of the affair, we 
see nothing in it at all surprising. But as to the uproarious shouts of ap- 
plause mentioned by the Bull, these are not the natural expression of 
applause in any dignified assembly, unless, indeed, after that period of 
exMlaration when the wine speaketh, and not the man. No doubt, dome 
half dozen w'ould readily “ hurl up their caps, and cry, God save King 
Richard! but the “ sound and fury,” the thunders” and “ uproar,’^ 
which are said to havp made the lofty roofs re-echo, look rather sus- 
picious ; more so than the equivocal parliamentary “ Hear /” whicb^im- 
j>Kes either assent or dissent, applause or disapprobation. ' 

It is all very well for Mr. Secretaiy Mackenzie, aud his " ooi^iiy weU- 
f(fd tribe, (as Sam Sobersides called them,) to speak spe^chen and 
rcTlsc them for th^ir Court Chronicle, where there is oo ejj^a 
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j»pir: wy is nd nfewsftapfer whfcH 

Ndw hfe *‘’nmy s&ffln s^ty/' and Ixravcly nourish bi^ bijigU, Swtonc 
aiwut the eare pf hU autagooistej whose mouths are shul by authority^ 
so that they cannot answer. But w'ho is this table-cloth orator,, that 
presumes to exult over his political opponents, and insult them as faetjpus 
or malevolent ? What sort and quality of evidence is his in support of 
such a charge ? Is he not a party concerned, parliceps erminis^ in 
crushing the prCss ? Was he not personally engaged in the contest with 
Mr. Buckingham, and defeated by an honest jury, after expensive en- 
dcarbuiii, like those of Bankes, and others, to run Iiim down by the costs 
of litigation — ho and his brother Secretaries liaving clubbed their nurses 
against him, purses well filled ^\itli salaries out of the produce of Indian 
taxes extorted from the people; nut witli money won like that of their 
opponent by his liteiary labours from the voluntary contributions of tire 
Indian public. AS'as not tliis eulogist of the Ex-Governor a member pf 
the Indian mini.stry that undermined, and abused, and hated liord Hastt 
ings for liis liberality to the pre.ss, and liis real personal fearlcsiaesyi ol 
censure, and which never forgave him for uhat he did, even when 
had seduced him to give his countenance to their vile policy, and therehi 
blasted his fair fiune ? Are his praise.s of Mr. Adam, the head of his party, 
di^sintercsted ? Who would consider the Canon l^acz’s eulogies of Ferdit 
Hand, or M. Villele’s panegyrics of Cliarles X., or oven Mr. Robinson's 
praise of George IV., worth a single farthing ( Is not the boasting 
evidence of this Indian Chancelloi of the Exchequer in favour of hiji 
master s virtues, the suspicious tCblimony of an adviser and an accom- 
plice ? Yes; an accomplice in his cruelty and tyranny; for the dis- 
guise must be stripped otf, and we cannot allow a man’s humanity and 
domestic virtues to lie blazoned over his public conduct, because he is, 
like Mr. Adam, kind and good in private to those who never oppose him. 
Show us the humanity and goodness of heart that will stand Uivvarting 
«nd opposition. Was he humane to Mr. Buckingham and his family ? Did 
he not endeavour or get others to endeavour to write hijn down and un- 
dermine his private character; and encourage, protect, and levvard them 
lor it, by making them his Military ISecrclarie.^ — Aides-de-Camp — Clerks 
of Stationery — Marine Secretaries, and Judge Advocates? And, after all 
these attempts had failed, did he not banish and adopt every measure calcu- 
lated to min this victim of his oppression, by utterly destroying bis property 
— the means he looked to for supporting his children ’ M'herc, then, his 
boasted humanity, or goodnc.s.s or greatness of heart? lias he shown 
himself capable of forgiving an individual for triumphing over him and 
his minions of Secretaries?— yes, Mr. But r. ! triumphing over them and 
you as far a.s it is possible for intellect and honeoty and truth to triumph 
over talsehf>od and physical force. 

“Hum 4 ne,” did he say? What humanity was shown to Colonel 
O’Brien, Sir W. Runihold, or the fhousands of creditors involved in thsi 
Tuin of that house, whose members were banished without trial, and their 
property confiscate and torn from them, wdlhout any sign of compunc- 
tion or reniorse — nay, without taking time to read tire papers, he rusbe^ 
on his hapless prey with ravenous l^aste, lest Ford Amherst should arrive 
atid save it’ from his deadly grasp, tittle did Mr. Sccretai7 Mackenzie 
know, while be- ventured thus to euh^izc this leader' of his P5jrty» 
their de^s Jwtd been laid naked and bare before the eye^ of an indignant 

thrVnffl/ //>ra/f/, To/. C. 2 A 
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£af(Ma.^-^r^ poiie dare an^v^^er ;'66 sure thfeis'jiiiW'^d^fll'tiKir 

tnd ^ojipr^i^s t^ill y6t made to drint the 

j^tid rejientence for their tteatniisht df 
Imn^dred to nav the uttermost fatthidflrl '* ' nij Ain. 


hurhill'a , , 

Co., anfl^Vdinpeircd to pay the uttermost faltthiii^: ^ 

'' Un |ttie h^ahh of. Mr. J6hii Palmer being giVeri; Sir* Trahtiis'-^Mac* 
haghtch' mentioned, that he had received a letter' fVbitt hiitii lihr^titihi 
his inability to attend on account of indisposition. I lbve^hiht'd^tfyr 
said Sir Francis, “ and in every word of his letter I recd^izd thd''^aiTh 
hpart of my old friend, Jack Palmer.” On which Mr. 8 uth^laliJkf Re- 
posed the health of ‘‘ Sir Ptancis’s friend, Jack PalmeY,'’^ whic^^ waSfe- 
Ceived with the loudest acclamations. ' * 


A very sensible addres.s was presented to him by the Native inhabitahta 
of Calcutta, which we understand to be those of the Hindoo comnmnhy, 
paying him a very high tiihute of approbation. We have only room for 
two extracts, which show that liy far the largest and the most important 
part of the population long to be relieved of tlie Company's yoke^ and to 
pe governed instead by the laws of England, under the protection of tlie 
crown. • They say : — 

Wc Oatter ourselves, that while you have enjoyed the most ample opportunitic.s 
of appreciating our general cliaracter, you ha\e also learnt, that ice are fuY ft om 
ihHtnfiible to the invaluable if {•< which the laws of Englnnil ncvei' fail to confer- 
o»i thote who are happili/ subject to them^ when those laws are adraiuistereil in 
the able, impartial, upright, and indc))eudent matiiior in which we have uni 
formly seen them di.spcnsed by your hand. 

, The pains whicli you have uniformly bestowed in making yourself acquainted 
with our laws and iiistitutious, have long been known to us all ; and the result, 
honourable to vourself !>> now before the world ; while the integrity, wisdom and 
dnnne.ss wliii li you have no les*. uniformly displayed in dispensing those laws 
as in duty bound, in the s])irit of Hritisb jurispriuleiice, have eminently taught us 
to estimate aright the ili\tiiii;tnshc(l privilege we cujoi/ of liviiiq under the Crown of 
England. You will carry with you, m the approbation ot your own conscience, 
the highest reward which the public servant can attain. We a^ssure you, with 
the, utmost sincerity and truth, that it our testimony to the success of your 
CxertioiKS in promoting the public weal in India, can add to the value of this 
reward, wc give it with the utmost cordiality and delight. 


The exprC.s.sion here made ii.se of, “ the (llisiinguished privilege we 
er\joy,” applies to their .situation as living in Calcutta wdthin the juris- 
diction of the Court, contrasted with the hapless condition of their mil- 
lions of countryanen under the Company’s laws in the interior. This 
Address W’as signed, it is .said, by about 150 of the mo.st respectable 
natives of Calcutta; and Sir Francis, in reply, used among others the fal- 
lowing expressions : — 

In my situation, J must, as you say, have had the most ample opportuniticB ut 
appreciating your general character ; and from my knowledge i Cfii pronounce 
it to bo honourable to yourselvc<!. It is such as to give weight toyoirr nJpildoo<> 
and such as to make mo receive your approbation of my conduct with 
and with pride. 

There arc many among you whose talents and attainments might reader them 
COiaspIcuous in any country. There are many wiUi whom 1 coi^di wi»ht:<l 
tApip^as much of my time, and if I have refrained from such intercourse (ijnce 
1 held my present otiiee, it was not because I ceased to rethcinbelf Sutfsfac- 
tjou which 1 experienced In the society of Hindoo Gentlemen When i WiSt-her* 
In another sltUMlou. . ^ 

. Sir Francis intimates that hfe had abstained froiti faibilihr 

witli ‘ them sine® ‘ hglding the situation of npbn f ' ahd* It 
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was ft such ifttimacy bejiDg liable ia India to 

prodW A pr, something vvors^ in the discharge o( 

the judicial, , ,\Vc wish, however, that he could have added, 

with eq^al ?truth, h*s Jteeping aloof from convivial and social intercourse* 
with the heads of the Company’s Government, 'whose despotic con- 
duqt he waa fent out to check, ou the same high grounds. But when 
he bearS' such high testimony to the Natives, tliat their characters, were 
honourable to themselves, their talents were fit to distinguish' them in 

any society, and, that their approbation was a subject of just pride, on 

wbaligrpund would he exclude such men from tlie privilege of sitting upon 
juries ? Atnopg these 150 Natives of respectability aud intelligence, could 
he have found none to supply the place of the boys, lunatics, and 
illiterate 'men, who used to olheiate as jurymen in his court, as was 
offered to be proved at the bar ? Sir Francis cannot but feel, therefore, 
that he still owes a duty to the natives of India, and although now 
far distant from them, should not forget their claims upon his friendly 
aid in removing so great a giievance. 

Besides an Address from the Attornies of the Court, there was one 
from the Mohammedan inhabitants of Calcutta, a most unique composi- 
tion, which could liardly have been better written if intended as a bur- 
lesque, to show the vanity and emptiness of all such Oriental compliments ; 
and yir Francis, for oue, showed his good sense by telling them very plainly 
tliat the praise they bestowed on him he was sensible lie did not deserve. 
They say: — 

From the poiiod when your Lordship arrived in this country, you have evinced 
the possc'isiou o{ all human tjctlUin as . of’ kiiouledf^e, of hmnauif}, of justice, 
of fortitude, of geuerosih, of kindness, and of ( oiidesceiision. You have been 
an examnlcof the truth of the diNine sayin{|;, “ And thou shalt surely find those 
atuoug tliem to be the most indinable to entertain friendship for the true be- 
lie\ers, who say, We are Cliri».tianv ” 

You have employed yourself iu redrcssin« the a^jf^ricNed, in (oinfortiuj; the dis- 
tressed, in cxtemlic.g mdul^euee to all descriptions ol inhabitants of tins city, in 
ek•^atm^ the iharactcr of the respectable part of the commuiiit} , iu preserving 
the station, and respecting the condition of alt classes of society, and iu securing 
to all ranks of people tlie enjoymeut of their civil aud religious liberties. You 
ba\e indulged the natural bent of }our disposition iu the performance of just and 
v<]nital)le actions, llie iuUalnfauts of ibis couutiy, both near aud remote, have 
rejxiii'd lu the shade of jour betielicciice, and, m the huppiucss of their hearts, 
are prajiug for the preservation of honour and glory to one so celebrated and so 
>irtiious. 

This address, which we have now the honour unanimously to present to your 
Lordship, contamit nothinp: hut fact. It is not offered for the purpose of praise 
and panegyric, but rendered as a duty whith we owe to truth. We now crave 
permission to place the gem of prajer ou your illustrious head. So long as the 
heavens shall continue to revolve, may the Almighty plunge your enemies into 
the ahyj* of adytraity, aud may be exalt your ineuds aud well-wishers to the 
pinnacle of prospeiity* We pray that your Lordship’s returu to ymir cotiutry he 
Msociated with all hajvpiness and prosjierity ; that you may enjoy long life ; and 
that,, as long as the moruing stephyrs of spring shall produce the variegated 
wauties of nature, so long may the tree of your hope bring fortli spontaneous 
Wosstituof givod fortune m the verdant garden of jour native laiid ! 

■ Of the iiiWirior of India little knowledge can Ije obtained ; but the dis- 
twhancois h^efitloned here and there, from time to time, leave no ground 
tosypi^ that the.internal police is at all improved. 

Letters from Saugor, of the 5th inst., mention the re-appearance of the 
Freebooter D’h^nring $ing, widi about si.xty followers. 1 Ids being the 
tifUfi of the p^iftcipal coUectioua, is the reason why lie has chosen it f6r re- 
2 A 2 
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Su^iim^ryofthe^ 

assepibling his gan<j, the numbers of ulidm are d^iily a 

party oif Irrcgiikrs nave been detached by General Afhdld agiihst thim, 
an(J lib doubt they will prevent the Deceit from contmittih^ iirt^.lhjhiy, If 

they do not succeed in capturing him. ' ' 

> OPKRAtlONS IN ASSlAM, 

During the past month, a fresh gleam of hope has been shed on the 
prospects of the war in India, by the accounts received of the auirenderof 
Rungpoor, the capital of Assam, to the Company’s troops under Lieut, - 
Colonel Richards. This fiontier kingdom having been taken railiUry 
possession of by the Burmese, only two or three years ago, their power 
there had not acquired any degree of solidity ; and so far from being 
prepared to resist a foreign enemy, it appears they could with diificulty 
maintain their authority over their new subjects. In the public de- 
spatches from Bengal, refeiring to the proceedings in the Supreme 
Council of the 27th of .hiiie, IS23, little more than half a year before the 
war commenced, it is stated, that the Commissioner of Rungpoor had 
reported the actual strength of the Burmese force in Assam, to be “ re- 
duced very low;” and that “ they w’ere supp(»sed to be placed in a situa- 
tion of some diificulty, from a rising of the Mohammories and other 
Native tribes, who, unable any longer to endure their tyranny,” 
(etrery Asiatic Government knows it may justly bring this charge against 
eirery other,) “ had united together, and successfully attacked their op- 
pressors on several occasions.” 'riiis being the case in 1823, and thi 
Burmese having since then had too much (x^casion for their troops in 
other parts of tlie empire, to be able to reinforce those in Assam, it U 
only surprising they have l)een able to preseive their conquests in that 
country so long, and are able to make a show of resistance, when the 
Natives are aided by the Company’s forces: more especially as the 
Company’s agents had for years ))ast, by eveiy underhand means, l)e€n 
stimulating the Native Chiefs to insurrection,- and supplying them with 
arms and amnuuiition, to ensure a successful revolt against the Bur- 
mese governors of the country. I'he latter may now, therefore, con- 
sider themselves fortunate, if they are enabled to retire with their troops 
to aid in the defence of their own teiritory. 

On the 27th of January, the advanced position of the invading force 
under lAeut.-(\)louel Richards, (his head-quarters being Govvree Sagur,) 
Were attacked by the enemy at Nawdong Nullah ; and after a sharp con- 
flict, in which (kiptain Maclood with his little band particularly distin- 
guished themselves, our troops retired to draw them from the jungles. 
This manoeuvre having given them confidence to show themselves, their 
position was charged and carried with great gallantry; the loss of the 
enemy, besides some arms and prisoneis, being estimated at 100 Uoel). 

On the 29th of January, Colonel Richards pushed on his force towards 
Rungpore, marching at daybreak, in the following order, as described in 
his olheial despatch : — 

Tst. '^rhe detachment dtth Rc^t. (Light Company leading) the advanced ^fuard, 
lh)iti Which a HaviWar’s party was sent 100 paces oniti troat. 2/(k Tha Vdam- 
taer cavalrv. 3d. The Brigade of howitzers, drawn by elapliauts, TM 
&7Ui regiiuejut right in front. .5ih. The two I2*j>ouiulorcarr9nadesou elepjWts, 
with anununition attached, fiih. The Diuageporc local battalion. The 
Rungpore light infantry. fJth. The spare amttuiuitiofi. 

the enemy had a stockade across the road leading to Ruugpcrtre, <ald 
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tQ b(9 2()Q pnen^ with some guiis» The first discharge fr 9 m it 

brought* 4W? ntQrm .'than of the leading division, which caused a 
mpm«fltary,f;Ji^citn^ A coujple of shells and a round or two o^grape hav- 
ing been thrown into the stockade, Captain Macleod was directed to 
make an assault with the right wing of the 57tli, which he did in fine 
style, aided by a detachment of the 4()th, \\l\ich rushed forward to sup- 
port him. When they were in the act of carrying the stockade, Colonel 
Richards w'as wounded. He, however, ordered the guns and column to 
advance, and for Major Watem to take possession of a stockaded tank 
on the right. Two mosques, one a’miit 400 yards on the right, and an- 
other on the left, being also occupied, the enemy were driven from all 
jmints, and the fort of Rungpore completely iincsted on the south. 

In the affair of the 27tli, the only injury sustained, on our side, was, 
in having two wounded : Lieutenant Kennedy, in the head, slightly, 
and a sepoy. In this action, however, the loiss in wounded was com- 
paratively heavy, from the troops being a considerable time exposed to a 
cross-lire. Besides the injniy received, as stated hv the Lieutenant- 
Colonel himself, Lieu tenant J. Brook Mas wounded sc'verely, not dan- 
gerously; and about fifty of the Nat]\e otliciTs iiiul men, some of them 
severely. The firing ftoin the foil continued during the night; but next 
moining, (the dOtli,) about 10 o’clock, a flag of liucc uas disjilayed, and 
the Raj Gooroo, or Chief Priest, vvai> sent to (’olonel Richards to ascerr 
tain tile objects of the Britisli invasion. Being informed by Colonel 
hieliards tliat be meant to diive the liuiinese out of the country, and 
take jKisseswon of it for the Company, the Chief l^riest retired to consult 
his pj 'ncipnh, and returned, a(‘eording to aeieement, to jiropose terms. 
Me stated, that tlie Chief-, were duided in opinion : f'\o, those of Saum 
and Baglee, being willing to enter into an agieenient v, ith us; but tlnit 
tho-e aitoched to the jhijnie.se cause M'ere tlie mo^t poueiinl. After some 
nogociation, it was therefon* stipulated that tiie Ikirmese party should be 
allowed to retire with all their lorees to their oun country, provided they 
proceeded by the direct<^^t loute, and committed no ravages hy the way ; 
and that when they hu<l e'^acnated the fortress, the other taction should 
then snrrerider it to the British; and that all tiieir lollow’crs should 
di'lueriip tl’edr aims, u itli warlike stoics of al! dcKuiplions ; but their 
personal nrajierty, wives, and children were guaranteed to them. Col. 
Richards cxpiesscs his satisfaction at having dlected tins capitulation, 
eonridering the strength of the place, delended hy more than ‘iOO pieces 
of ordnance ; the impossibility of jircventing the Burmese garrison from 
♦'Hoc, ng a retreat, and also of pursuing them, wdiile he depended 
for supplies whollv on the fleet, lying twenty miles distant. Ho therefore 
doelatetl he could* not possibh/ proceed further, under a7iy circumstance#, 
until the arrival t>f land-carriage from the piovinees. * 

It will be highly gratifying to those connected with the Bengal army 
to observe, tliat this conquest, and the willidiawal of tlie Burmese from 
Assam, tlie only thing of any importance that has been done since the 
commencement of the war, has been achu'Ved entirely by Native troops ; 
another proof of the value of the sejX)y tvhen well-treated, and under tlie 
c<i^nmaiid of officers who know- the proper management of this <U- 
of force. We do not hear of Lieutcnant-Coloncl Richards 
tying pieces of hog’s flush round the necks ot his men, or shooting theip, 
jtre unwilling to be ivorked as coolies, the exploits of certam 
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that'no^al' Riinrtwe being able to penetrate. to.the/J^^9)^ PftpWpf 
Aft^^piitd tftfl fetaftce being not leas than six’^orfieverrirfegrees^enAtiie 
r6^(eI]b>lftiPy although it islnfen^M ’tbatthi^i 'iiWiwbe'a'^^ 

road at least ibr Burmese troops, sinc^'they M 

Awam to effect the conquest of that country, whic)tv>iSi,imW( i^^p, 
l;i^ai‘^qtry nearly wrested from them. ^ 1 , , , - . , . * 

8YLIIKT FKOXTIER. 

The accounts from Cachar, dated the 1st of FebruifVji p4W 4f00fC 
colours, the difficulties of tlie country which unpede the progress, pf our 
troops. The natural obstacles are said to be so great, that it would re- 
quire fifteen hundred or two thousand pioneers to clear away the jtm/gle, 
and enable them to reach Murmipoor by the first of Mar(ih. ‘ JBiit'with 
320, which was about the number then efficient, the whple sea-son WQuld 
hardly be enough (according to the opinions expressed by those on the 
si^pt) to accomplibji the clearance of a road, such as would enable the 
artilJory to proceed. By the rule of three, as one-tenth Ap liumber of 
workmen must take ten times longer to perform the same labopr, it 
not be finished in less than eight or ten months. But they hare 
only one or two remaining, for the rains set in about the end of April. 
The jungles through which they have to cut, are described] as cppsiatiiig 
of almost CA’ery variety, more or less troublebome and obnoxious in their 
qualities : rank grass, reeds, bamboos, rattan twigs, brambles, creepers, 
&c, ; in some places intersected with puddles of water ; at.othew, so 
" dense as to cover the ground uith fetid air and rottennessj tlip ray^i of 
thd ’sun ef\'on being unable to penetrate, exce))t in small spots of a few 
inches diameter, once in a hundred yards. Through this the pioneers 
were w'orking their way, at the rate of one or two miles a day ; besides 
this, occasional nullahs or streams intervene, from twenty to forty yprds 
broad, and from fifteen to thirty feet de(‘p, with banks perfectly per- 
pendicular, and beds of soft rotten mud. into which an animal sinks so 
that it cannot extricate itself when loaded. To render these passable 
far iadoii cattle and large guns, was a labour of great magniti'ide and 
difficulty, occupying three or four days when a bridge was re<(uired, and 
little less to form a ford, by making a road of firmer earth through the 
bed. Xhc nullahs, in advance, w*ere very numerous, hut with Tjettcr 
bottoms; namely, a mixtme of fine sand and gravel. In errt^sin^ the 
hills further on, the labour w’ould bo still more increased. 

The next o])stacle was the difficulty of obtaining the means of sul- 
nL^tence; the Cuinmlhsaiiat depots being at Sylhet, instead hf near \he 
scene of action ; and bullocks, to truiusport provisions, hard to pro- 
ewred. The country itself affords notiung, being either a,h uacuj^ffy^fed 
wilderness., or completely deppulated by the, Burmese, who ,.arq,,flerHe- 
rerihg in the Russian policy of making the country a waste, befcrn their 
invhdciii. , 1 ..j 

Xte , following, is part of, th^ substance, of a letter ^^yettin rtie‘[fn(fia 
Gasette, dated, Cachar, February 1st. , , , . 1 a? 

' ebrrespoDdSut expresses foari^ <hat, lu afh’Snclag, their iMhuatoCimib- 
slift^e ttllbne Vary precaHoHS, And is surprised Uittt .tbc'Coimn()issai«S depute, 
instead of bein^i; near the scene of action, should bedtSylbeil xs'tnitV’*h- 
serves he, that from" Dt^patWe, the 'ii?iKletvous ilQ.the'drmy,‘theiiriievr«lek car- 
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riacc IP faf>/WP ** ’* six, days sail, and whao a portion is 

"I Evfetf'ifib ^k^gwVew d^aitiad’fo&fdftts M^Bmkaii4if <^jivildn||>fj^] is 

QQNi^stftn^ that a frea^af.a^W 
Wr My.cowld not be H oy Ji® Cyraiilssariat, 
pod, jpV country yieWs nothing. It is completely depopdpfetl, hhd 'te Wks 
l^ur ‘correwoiurent'tvrirei') have travelled through' it; \VnioN U eny 

ofwl* {leHliQ-BoW'itlilh the ft>rco, I gii^e you tny word 1 hire tt<Hjieca!fopty,unkn. 
The country to which we are going has been cleared of all respjorc^s by 
inese, and the Nagas on the road can afford us nothing. They bring doivii their 
cottons into the plains, and, in exchange, carry back fowls, dogs, rice, &c. on 
ijhifh .^hey live, vyhen added to their yams, cuchoos, and plantains. They go 
naked.* Their' pigmy size, and sallow emaciated appearatue, hear icMwnohy to 
'ihe' bad quality and quantity of their food, and to the inaalubHty of their 
eliaaato. 

yycyn these sye cau obtain nothing, and it becomes accordingly necessary for 
the ^omniissariat to supply us all the way to Munnipoor, and while'wc remain 
there. For thvs purpose, they have at present no cattle ; hut we afik- told la a 
few day's dOO bullocks will arrive ; this has been said for the last threfe moatbiy 
blit none tuTvo yet made their appearance ! When they do conic, they wUl.jb^ m- 
adequQto to die suj>ply of the force with provi-,ions, sliould we advance j for they 
Could out make more than one trip to Munnipoor; as by the time they rq^bhfed 
it, the early rains will have set in, and all the nullahs will fill, Thera li tio 
means of passing them, as the temporary bridges That have beeu thnmii over 
them will be wa-^hed away, and even if they stood, the depth of water oa the top 
of the bridges would drown a man. 

Should til is division, therefore, reach Munnipoor, unless very .extraor- 
dinary precautions be taken, there is great danger of it proving to our 
troops, during the next rainy season, a second Rangoon. 

Oh the 2d of February, it was reported that Lieutenant Fisher had re- 
turned from a reconnoitering excursion, having penetrated within^twenly- 
four miles of Munnipoor. T’iie latast accounts are letters from Dood- 
patlee, dated ihe I4th and 17th of February, of which the following are 
extracts ; — 

Great exertions arc making by the advanced detachment, to prepare the. Wad 
for the army ; the forest that has so long occupied the pioneers, hat at length 
been nearly got tlirougb ; the rum, however, that has fallen in Cachar, during 
the last week, has materially retarded the labour of the advanced party, atid 
rendered some parts of the road they have made almost impassable for cattle of 
any kind. In one i>art of it, we leain, there are no less than thirty-two nulUha 
to cross in the short space of three miles, the beds of which are- d perfect 
quagmire. 

Wo are unable to state what the plan of operations will be on reschiog the 
hills, hut it is generally supposed that the army must advance successively by 
single corps. 

What force the enemy have at Munniporc for our reception, is not distinctly 
known ; noi is it, as far as our iiiforiuatiou enables us to state, ascertained whe- 
ther the Burmese contemplate meeting us at, or before reaching Muntlipbrfe. 

Prpm all we can learn, the enemy are not possessed of a particle of enfrrprfte, 
or they might dispute every inch of ground through the bills ; which present In- 
nntntVabfe opportunities of opposing our advance, with comparatively few men. 

Tbete was a report in camp, that a few of the enemy had hecu seen d>«yond 
thi ft)re«t i’ecOniuntering ; hut from the nature of the country, it is extremely dilH* 
cult to ascertain what their intentions are, until the army actually moves on. , 

The dcCQunts we received of the state of the foad, have been fully condrmed 
by letters, and the arrival of officers from the advanced phrty, who repVerfent it 
as a luccetsion of nullahs and swampf, through which catfle can scarcely rabve 
widwabdMdaclIbe rain has iucreaaod the difficulty very much, and un|«« we 
imne^ry. weather, ills bomidered next to a mtraclc, gettiag 
eattlethroni^h tbeforeit .I’. 

fight wing'of Blaii^s horse and the I6ib LocalBaValiouv 4,ti wd, 
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tlip 9fmy * ! We reg<ek to ijear that nwiib^ o« pbneen Jiafr^faUen' lioj,. 
thr(^f^g^,thp,^^ne99 of tha water, and the msalubrious , 

ti>o 9t|i of February, 33 inile« iu ladimnoe^ of Dood^ 
pt 41 pfV',^y«i “ It *« fliy opioion, and not an unsuppQrted.onej wg 

N«.yif*n a^ACU JMUNNIPOOa, ilERELT FOR WANT OF St/JPPLIKSJ , 

It is no easy matter to predict what difiiculties ajay not be sitr* 
mo^nttfd by troops disciplined and led on by British officers; therefote, 
ttei. shall liot hazard an opinion as to the fate of this army. . But we are 
informed tliat the Duke of Wellington, on being told there were only 
lO.QOO men going from Sylhet, looked at the map of the country, and 
said, the expedition t\ould ccitainly fail ! 

CHiTTAr.oxrr roncF, 

The force advancing into Arracan, which crossed the frontier in 
the beginning of February, amounted to about 6000 men ; and had pro- 
ceeded so far as Loadhung without meeting any opposition. At this 
place, which is of little importance, no rcsislaijice was expected ; and let- 
ters from Uie camp, dated the 13tb of Febjuary, mention that it had 
l)cen occupi(*d by our troops without a shot being tired, the Burmese hav- 
ing evttcuated it at their approach. They therefore expected, in a very 
shoVt time to reacli Arracan, the capital of the province of that name, 
where it was said the enemy had thieatciicd to make a stand, and that 
the river leading to it w'as strongly stockaded. When these obstacle, s 
are overcome, there i.s of course little jwobability of tlte place itself Imld- 
in^^out lung. But in the event even of its being immediately surren- 
dered, it may bo dotibtcd whether tins be a better situation for the aimy 
passing the approacliing rainy season than Rangoon itself. Orders, it 
appears, have been sent to Chittagong for building barracks for a thon- 
eand Europeans, a regiment of cavalry, and six regiments of infantry ; 
whether with the view of the troops returning there to quai'ters du)ing 
the approaching Monsoon, or of a force of that description being perma- 
nently stationed there, is not mentioned. Loadhung i?, it appears, only 
IG miles from the frontier station of Mungdoo, and Arracan 30 niiles 
farther on; but whether it can lx* reached by land is unceitain. Sup- 
posing the latter gained, the next object is to reach the river IrraAvaddy; 
the nearest point of which, Senibewghewn, is di.stanl a degree and a half, 
through a uild unknown country, intersected by mountains, lakes and 
8trea,in3 innumerable, never explored by European. Supposing this sur- 
mounted, tliey are still two dcgiees from Amerapura, the capital; their 
progress to which would of course be obsti acted l)y all the force or inge- 
nuity the H.umese could bung into action. Then the experiment will 
be tiled, Ashctlior tliey may not make a more vigorous resistance in their 
own proper country', than in the foreign dependences of Assam, An*actn 
and Pegue, where, although some of them have been subjected a consi- 
derable time ago, the population is probably nearly neutral, aiidindiiTericut 
as to the repult of the contest. Should Gen. Morrison attewipt thffi alone, 
how.ilhe to keep up a communication across such a countiy% and bring 
up siippUes, deprived as he would be of water carriage ► m fooh be 
pp)Cfeae4 any distance from the coast or the course of the Artaoan 
Riv^r^ ilhoiild he wait for the co-operation of. tl>e Rangoon forces the 
distance is too ^eat to be accomplished by thetn before tlie ‘laias^. ‘sup- 
posing them, alter Ixjingso wasted hy ihe last canajpaign^ablt to o+cr- 
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coma thedifiStoultiw tiJ)j)Qsed to them. If they were to uttempt to effect 
a junction at Prorti*, the most they could expect would be to fi* theth- 
gelves l)er)i^ duritig ne^t rainy season, some hundred miles from the 
espitah and with a tong* and difficult rirer navigation to the’seo, hyM’fiich 
alone tlrey could depend on receiving supplies. The utmost, thiretere, 
that can be reasonably expected of the Chittagong force this campaigh 
is, that it may take possession of Arracnn. Its progress in the mein 
time was retarded by the difficulty of procuring carriage cattle j so 
that the troops had been inarching at the rate soineiitnes of five miles a 
(lay! The following extract is from a letter, dated at the camp, 
lat. 20'’ 45' N. February Itith. 

The Cominissariat docs not gi\c us ignorant people much satisfaction. The 
poor servants and coolies arc only allowed half a seer ot rice per diem, upon 
wliich they are expected to live in a countiy covered with a very thick jungle. 
1 liear we are to make to the sea shore, and march along it to the Arrncan River, 
dependent of course on the shipping. In this march, and during our stay at 
Teak Naaf, the water gave us all bowel c«)tnplaiiits, tind our .icpoys were becom- 
ing sickly. .Since our advance in Arracan, however, we arc getting more healthy, 
\Nc don’t know what to think of this campaign— time is flying away rapidly'. 
W'e are not farads auced, and have a becoming ignorance of the country between 
this and Arracan. However, come what m i\ , i' any Hunnese make iheir appear- 
ance, 1 can insure them a hearty beating wliilst onr men remain in their present 
ellcctive state. 


11 A N (l OON 1 X r K I) I T1 0 \ . 

Tlie troo])s at Rangoon arc, by the la’s!, arcoiint'-', .still in the poalllon 
llu-y liave occupied for neailv t\vcl\c luoiitlis ! The enemy were tsujiposed 
to be iti force at liyng and iV.iLinu:, a ])lacc wliich tippeat.s, by the map, 
to be only ten or liftecn miles oft, or almost in tbc subnibR of the city. 
I’rivato account.s say tliat the confla xtalions caused by tlic Bnrn)e.se in- 
(( idiaiies, at the time of lltoir giand attack, oti tbc l-ltli of December, 
have been mucli more luinou.s in tiu'ir consoquencc.s tbiui ba.s bec*n ge- 
nerally supposed. Rcing set lire to in scveial (lilfcicnt peaces at once, 
ilie principal parts of the town were soon reduced to a.sbcs, and the losses 
01 tile Uritish mendiant.s ate said to Inive been very considorable; ‘ not 
aw’iirel. msejesciiived and the Ijurmese los.s, on that occasion, lepiosentcd 
jy Sir Archibald Campbell a.s a complete annihil: *ioii, has now dwindled 
down to .500 men. d'he imperfect intelligence pos.se.sved oi tin* interioi 
of the country, is almndantly made up by vague rumonis of as.<=aR.sination.s, 
divisions and cjuarrels, among tin* liurmese authorities, 'i ho stoiy now 
IS, that Bundoola, the ccmniandor, maintains a .sullen ami .sn.spicioiis 
silence in the Maitgoc- grove, at Do'iebew,\vliil<' Moonsheza is encamped 
m his iinmediato front, with twenty thousand men, vainly (.'ndeavoiuing 
lo gain acce.s.s to the fallen tdiief, who, doubtful of big countrymans 
since/ity, or dreading his .sovereign’s* re'^entment, will hold rio conumi- 
nlcation with any one not living within the pale of his own defence^!. 

The natives of the Province of Pegue, .subject to the Btjrmese, are 
said to show a dispo.sition to submit to B.nti.sh authority. An embassy 
also of Taiicpft, -(as the antient Peguers are called), wdio have long lived 
wnder the protection of the .Siamese government, was proceeding to 
Alartaban^ to confer with the British general at Rangoon, fhoy wish, k 
is siiid, to aasert tliek kneient rights, and promi.se to bring 5000 tdeii 
into the field, to join the Bfitwh. They profess to have the sanction of 
tbc King of Siam, who, they allege, is actuated by the same sentiments. 
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'l^tikj/to moirQltipon ariy given }>oint^f^ the.enemyfs^dimimitoav'^aif; . 
«tj<>*ini«e syApt^ma of Tovolt bare been sot loag m appetariug^it^ ibigjto be 
,/#gand'4he'g|^t of iudependetice is nearly, extinct ^UKto^ithef Fe^ne^ 
frbmiltHerrclong Kubjection ; consequendy less lelianee CRo be/plbced oo 
4hei»([froinUod aid ; led, as they seem to be, merely by ft sfew.desperate 
jfwiileiv ' The' time they have allowed to pass by before .mbking these 
oiSerf, renders their spirit and zeal very siispiciousi, aod their pcO^ions 
'vtoohCooiHke a desire merely to keep friends with the eventual eonquece^j, 
o‘\ ^ One ofuhe Tulicn chiefs had succeeded in bringing over a oujaabeu' of 
tisb Pegtrers from the enemy’s lines at Paulang, partnf them. bringing 
their arms with theni, and their women and children were coming in by 
' hundreds to Rangoon. A Calcutta paper says, that, , , 

"'''la coiiicqucnce uf the di-ji>osition in our favour manifeBtedby the inhabitantt 
' of the conhtry, it has been determined to send an expedition, under Major Sale, 
dr hii lUth llcgitnont, to proceed to Bassien, and obtain possession of 

' thbt place, eiiber by an ainicable arrani*enient or by force of arms, and after- 
\i'ar^s to advance, if practicable, to Heezadah, on the lirawaddy, by the road 
fdatlinij from Baasein to that place, where it is expected that be will be joined by 
^ the cdiudin's advancing from Rangoon, under the personal direction of the com* 
iband^r uf the forces. 

Notwithstanding these defections among their foreign subjects, and 
the desertion of some Imndreds of w'omen and children, (probably driven 
away by the scarcity of provisions, as they M ould have been a few 
months l>cfore from the British camp, and may soon be again,) the Bm- 
diiese themselves, it is said, arc still determined to make a stout rcsist- 
'ftnee to the progress of the Rangoon force. 'J he whole country round 
WftrtgooA rs very strongly stockaded, and the enemy are observed making 
signals in their rear, as if there Mas a continuation of defences for some 
distance. The movement up the river M as expected to take place early 
id' Felmmry, in two divisions, one by land, and the other by water; the 
latter, under Brigadier (.Jcneral Cotton, to consist chietiy of the remain- 
der of the King’^ 13lh, and (the Calcutta John Bull says) of the troops 
thdt have suilVred most from sickness; as if it were a pleasure trip tor 
the recovery of their health ! What can be expected of such ft force, 
yt'hen it is knou ii that the chief portion of it, the 13th, M'as reduced to 
little more than 100 effective men, and these are descrilied, by officers 
teho served with them in December, as so emaciated by famine, and 
worn efut by di^ense, that they looked like Malkiiig skeletons rather thftn 
men. And so broken dou'n M'as the constitution of many of the unfor- 
ttinate Bluropean troops, m ho had been famished so long there, that their 
•ftthmaebs loathed footl when at last it was procured them in sgreatfr 
l.^Pnty. The land force was to pioceed by a route suggested by ft Mr, 
Gibbon and some Bunncflo guides, and to depend on the river party ffir 
their supplies. It is mentioned too, as very unfortunate, that^*bdth the 
atream ftnd the Mind were at that season very much agftinat thc/progrew 
<6lf‘ the troops ; and that neither tim nundier nor experience of !tbe boat- 
■mett U fit)ly ad<equate to the difficulties to be encounteredi” Bi^igtdiftr 
0^iiiei^rM‘Creag^, who had been obliged to proceed to Gadftutia^^ 
5iAmet4rrl0, m Account of his health, bad rotumedy ftad-Maoto remaftitftB 
*<d6mliiiftUdfttlt 3>f Rfttigboii) wbenf Bir Archibald Ganipbelli shoald) 
•fbht'ard. * i‘ * ru‘i>''r- 
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PIMmL .«^p«oci«g|^ tln[i disci^ io he obiii^vediiiinjDngatitQs /tiQ^ 
namely^ tbld'Hic^Wpoy should thke off hwdothes^i Thn^ oertiMriytiOQi- 
>telrtp^atfeS^^p^ry.acdvq'^eIfvic«^'l!W^ it appoarsothai tWrltfuitiwitibops 
ew ac'dustbmfid ifsv^p td 4res8 >nr< eat their; food^ 'with < ititeir<)dk>lhnr.«ii, 
how th€()r*8irfl 'ta HT«^uwrtersucih-a law, w a problem olaomes^lfl^Hy. 
Aa of the rumours circulated in India retpeoting ithei'dii- 

trslctiofls tdteged to exist among^ tlje enemy, we quote the? following* ifrom 
nn indkn pafiAryfi’om which it ap|)earBthat the Calcutta poUacUms em- 
ploy the word massacre ’’ to signify tlie killing of one inau byi the 
Burmese: they would not for the world apply so harsh a term to' the 
gimultaheous' destruction of several hundreds of their own sopoye by thoir 
own troops! 

Rangoon, Fehruat'y 3, 1825. — The Sianicfic denutatioa hate Arrlredi?’ and 
j^rent part of the Huroiesearmy from Pauluiig have also desertcdi and are coqi^^, 
ai well ai 3 or 400Q inhabitant!!. Our hoaU have been employed the 
in bnasiux thea* in. They say that the Kinjj of Ava ha$ positively |^et» 
tffoed hynjti brother-in-law, who has usur|>od the throne, and that Mpucne;ta 
had arnviul utProxne, with the late King's son, a minor, for the puipo^e Of sav- 
ing huu from being wusiacred: ami also to try to ^et an army to dethrot^C, the 
usurper, and to pkoe the young Prince upon it. 'Ihey describe the coumry .^s 
heiiig in the most distracted state, and state that there is greater devast«^tipi),j^d 
ilrsohtion about A\a than here. I do not know how much they arc id ho 
believed, ' 

DLSCl.XT os ItAMUrr IST.AM). 

Part'ofthe force stationed on the island of Cheduba, which was oc- 
cupied by our troops at an early period of the war, was employed, in the 
beginning of February, to make a descent on the island of Rantree, still 
held by die Burmese, which lies between the former and the mainland, 
or coast of Arracan. Captain Hardy having reconnoltercd tlie place, by 
proceeding witli the HasUn</s frigate twenty or thirty miles between 
the island anti the main, landing in various pla(‘es along the (M>ast, burn- 
ing some Tillages, and taking ono or two prisoners ; sutlicient informa* 
tinn it was thought had been obtained to enable them to make a descent 
on the island. Accordingly, on the 29th of January, 500 Sepoys of the 
4lJth Regiment, wdtli two six-pounders, two howitzers, and ioity-eight 
European: Artillerymen, embarked on the Finncis Warden and Planet, 
which were accompanied by some gun-boats, the wliole under Uie cotn- 
mand of Colonel Hampton; under whom were Major Murray, CapUiiis 
Hardy, Hall and Warden, and other officers. On the 2d of February, 
the expedition arrived off Hainree Creek, into which it was resolved to 
proceed in boats; and it was found to lie not dangerous, as liad boeu re- 
ported, but a capacious harbour, capable ol containing a hundciyl sail of 
the line with safulv. Four miles up, the progrusa of tlie reqonnoi,terU)g 
party - as imped ^ bv a row of stakes driven ncroas the river, through 
uiiitAv- however, a passage was cut; and some hnodred ynfds fwthfr 
by another ikmcii more formidable palisading, consisting of fon# 
protect^ by broast¥works on the banks, so skilUlly arranged, that it wo^ 
"beitanpdssibld to effect a passage without great loss. 'Ihis 7i;ifor|nat|afi 
dxin^iohtiaiUed, the forces- next morning landed on a plain below,th#fd;nt 
. off‘-!Staket, v without opposition. The - resferve, conHistfog ofMahoi^t A 
Jhuddiadi^nibii;<!wer4 lieft(hflce,und<!r Captain Hardy ; ^he gr<mnd<^^ 
too swampy for the guns to advance. The rest of the troo{>f! 
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My {likfrt^ m>m^ tiU MbkiW. 
««W« yl^ twothtnbzkmmdim 

mp^^ii^mh(imnhm<pniiPfi tttnbuta tfaeir rnhuaornktmmki^k^Zl 

M i^UaluH"’ f<Nrg«ttiii^4M<ihe igv^Mtitr^iIiaiB#' 

.iW»%ai^‘jffuitt^ of^ i« (o^betfaj Mr ow« bounthnmq4)y«bMt»iite 

<^ppo«iag« Fiench)Mfe«i'W9Et tHw tot^j 
■firlBlill^laiid^^^ttd’Uafi^ a guides wouidisot the Bagliai^pBaii(r|^})0,i]|)i^^ 
^venture to niiglead them be applauded as a “ patriot;" awJihe,^'Bucb a 
wreteh existed, who should give them such information as might enable 
them to conquer his countrymen, 1^ execrated as the villain and traitor ? 
Sin^r '£pe]iAg8*mufit beexpected in every country.^ , ^ 

^fThe^idefl had promised, it is said, to lead them to a s^ade ; wd 
they came indeed upon a small fortified place, but of do .iqipoftance. 
ThixBuiinese back as they advanced, but kept up a gfilliog fee horn the 
Ni9fles» whepe it was impossible to return it. Their progress was also 
‘pedied by several nullahs, (creeks, or streanis,) which they did not expect 
iAd after mardung in the heat of the sun till three hours after 'mid -day^ 
th#y; hmod themselves exhausted with fatigue, harassed by the enemy 
fimth the thickets, and at every step they took in greater danger of being 
CUt o£^ One of the party describes their situation, and the retre^ 
y^'Kioh now became unavoidable, as follows: — 

ioWawentoh through the plain, drove the enemy from a small breach near the 
of it, turned to our right as directed by our guides, and were lirought up by 
M/Jtfjer n\iUab and jungle, so close that it was impossible for more than one 
p^On topa^ at a time. What some of us had for some time snspectcil riowhc- 
CtWer^^videht, via., that the doobashee and guides had betrayed ni. We bad 
Hetunottdug of the stockade to which they promised to lead us, and which lam 
cmiviaced Mfo should have carried in fi>e minutes by escalade; \ve w-"cc sur* 
Ipppded h)' fells and jungle in which the enemy su armed; who, though »he\ did 
not dare attack us or a«ait our charge, yet took advantage of the nature ofth't 
«^<idtrtry'tO#«i|ie at «s incessantly. We were nearly four miles from Our boats, 
IWKitMtdtty was far spent, it being near three, p.m., our men excessively fatlgud, 
Wud lauch I iu . ^ aiit oi water. Under these circumstances, it was dce^(^cl urudcat 
we retraced our steps to the hill, under a galling fire frun the 

lately drived thfehi. 

^^utenrint Bell s men,' amt Our light company covered the retreat. 1 had h»V 
tH«fb of It, having remained amongst the last, trying to get olf the wounded, ami 
•etJUMOPiaiy sniping with my double barrelled gun at the enpmv, who pressed 
Cfetctupuu us, ami became more during as we retreated. We aero ofeiged to 
It?' fe"" '>*?»'! bodies behind us, and had gi eat diflTicuity m hrihgiiie 

off the hoUrided. VTe got off the nullah, No. 2, pretty well, but when we Atne 
to No.l, nc Mere quite fagged; I, as well as seven other offtoUra, Wanted the 
men to make a stand here, but hi vain; they passed by in spite of all ue 
could do. r 

Bell, w!th a few of his Europeans and a few of our light company, stood bv us. 
ne d.ished the nullah and stuck fast. I fired my gun, but reserved my' 
JiWtolto' thojjt mykelf through the head when the enemy came tboRlajor, 
Bell, end Lkutanant Boyer of the frigali, all stuck fatfi c\ la^t 


^ar^ei^i^cing, mewtiwenarges mni tae gtms set the 

weaingi; about mea were kUM, and 

A^tbwtJftteni^ys, thatibis naen wflrf WfHra. qt|Jt >m 
tito Oo«ri>aori Euwptm R^mwb wbUt 


latiit Ea%L 

ftUi lb AOM fcbtifvlttmbi^ A|^l<»Ah9iliii^ 

?lMb thesr wftld 4b# ftlMMrWiAt 

tb« iHefb iwofifti 8 4hif v? cojyuitiy ao bdiDONiib 

w,d^ttflti¥d, /tBpec»ll)!ito) Eiroptftn .Is lihii way. 
ii w6ntotti|) tnd/WMttd aiway k a .war ^moMMad wiltip^ 

jadify itv'andrap|>alt)ntly <cait^ on without aayd 6 fiaU#, 8 bj^V# 9 iJb!ff 

because it is lieganl > 

MADRAS. 

We have received fr6m this Presidertcy a miTnbfer of 
jahuai*y and Pehrtihry, whose remarkable characteristic^ «#' auittil/ is, 
that they Contain Infiirmation abmtt the state of public afftUn fn etwV 
quarter df the globe e^tcept that whence they proceed, nMipeetittl Whbli 
the most profound silence is observed. Private accounts, host»evw*,' Mill 
represent the public mind as strongly agitated by the events which had 
lately occurred in other parts of India, and the interior as more and 
more unsettled. The reports afloat of bands of armed men making thalC 
appearance in some quarters are too vague to be given in details BtH 
this is certain, that Sir Thomas Munro, after having resolved t6 taHa hifi 
departure for Europe, in the ship Asiay forfeited his passage-money't 
public affairs imperiously demanding his continuance at the helmi'^of 
Government. 7’he numerous officers returned from Rangoon, on sick 
certificate, disgusted with the service, had created the most melahchil^ 
impression respecting the pro8|)ect8 of the Burmese war ; and its 
toward progress had already excited such a sensation in the native mindj 
that if it were protracted for another season, as there was every nppw** 
hcnsion of, great fears were entertained for the public tranquillity. aIM 
public rejoicings ordered for the pretended triumphs of our arms went 
ridiculed as mere artifices resorted to for the purpose of disguising our 
failure and disgrace. The officers lately from Rangoon thought that tlif 
force there could not possibly stand exposure in that country to anothetf 
rainy season, just about to commence, their health being already 80 com* 
pletely undermined. The humanity of the Madras Government, whkb 
has been before erinced in this unfortunate expedition, in supplying tlw 
omissioPs of the supreme authority, had suggested the expedient of Cft4 
Hsting a number of old women, at three pagodas a month, to go to Ran- 
goon, and make bread for the European soldiers. 

CA^'E OF GOOD HOPE — SYMPTOMS OF REFORM. 

IjOtters from the Cape of Good Hope, of the 1 1th of May state,: thM 
the OwBk ^l^dower had arrived bringing despatches from of 

a uk^re t6 astound the proud and imperious Ptocon8ul of Afric. It b 
8^^,, torti ^athutst had communicated to the Governor (he lbn|| 
catalogue of aocuaations against him, and intimated, that as his t^dsblfl 
w%ht fittd it eipwitVjnl to return to England aud defend hiaisel^ hi 
(Lord Charles Somerset) was authorized by Ministers to request 
UwMe <Mle;‘ Otyv^HoViof thefftleof France^ to repair >«otha.€«|]h to 
ofSdbite as Governor ad interim. When this happens to a flower of tho 
••feukfuiy, ft that so gmt n ban w ijiwdiAinhisityw^ 
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£if^$ in ^ 

^render aa accaiftit of kas 

HO<kulg«T<l)e steward/' ‘‘ When tuch things aje ^doneiin:a(gTeeaitree^ 
what(.'iiJa^‘iie done in a dry ?’* The abme intddigeflos .had) pnt irii^ 
cdeajBtii ini high sphrits, combined widi the aecoanta feoeived «n. letters 
fndttiMh Gteig, Editor and proprietor of The A frica» Adfjitldger^suf^ 
proniedi after the Indian fashion, “ in a manner {says a ootwjnpoary^ jb 
wx)rthyof the Holy Alliance,” but so little characteristic > of/ nn' jEo^ ah 
nabhsman, whether Whig or Tory. Mr. Greig (who is now oo hisirway 
back to the Cape) was immediately to re-establish hia paper .under the 
ft)U protection of his Majesty’s Government at home. 3’lus is ^i^o^er 
proof of the superiority of Colonial to Company’s government.. It, would 
be a long while ere the Court of Directors (were their charter t;o,Ia4 fpr 
ever) would send back an independent editor, transported by tlwir .ser« 
Titnts for his honest exposure of their conduct, to re-establish his paper 
Qoder. the Court s special patronage and protection. 


INCmBNTS ANn INVENTS IN lUTflOPK CONNErtEt) WITH THE 
K.VSTKRN WORLD. 

Wk should have noticed sooner the second set of papers laid before 
Parliament relating to the discuhsions with the Burmese Government, but 
that they coutained so little worthy of at ten tiou. When the East India 
Company are ordered to produce their official documents, to explain to 
the, nation the nature of their transactions in the FJast, it may be good 
policy to lay before Parliament a mass of papers so voluminous, and 
bearing so little on the question at isssue, that not one In a hundred will 
undergo tlie drudgery of reading them ‘‘ to find out the grain of wheat 
hid in the bushel of chaff.” This is very mucli the case in the present 
iiistance ; aud those few who do read them, declare that there is not 
efven one grain to reward the labour of the search. W’e Iiave not come 
exactly to the same coiichision, and may liereafter show, that these 
pf^pefs» taken in connexion with the other evidence procurable from va- 
rious sources, serve very well to elucidate the general course of the Com- 
pany’s Indian policy ; that there has been a continual jealousy betwecR 
them and the Biu-mese Government, l)ecause the one could not see the 
prosperity of the other without envy, if not malice. On the one hand, 
thi?, golden monarch of Ava could not be brought to look with reverence 
i)^i\ the servants and agents of a Company of Traders ; th^t igneyant 
l^arbafian and despoty (as these patrons of liberty call him in bluer re- 
p^Qgch,) was never able to understand how a body of merchahts cyujd. 
bejphtitled to the homage of sovereigns; owing to which, be sometrmes 
g^ye offeilce to tUelr “ high inigbtiiiesses,” by calling their ' niettiorik^ 
petitions^ 4ndi slighting their envoys who assumed to rank wRl^ 
woons and wboongees. The Company’s seia'i^nts^ burning Witb ^^e.^ddfidr^ 
to yindic^fe their sovereign dignity by force of amis, lushlt'ed hw gdftlen' 
affording protection to all bis wb^ 

Campjuiy V territories, and, there mustering the»f 
iiTupiioBa^iRlo the golden dominiona. Pixivoked ^ svuth 
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litteatetntd in In* aageDtor inato]hib4foo|»iwHHi 
sue the>‘jrebeli in tlie ^oaipony’s territori^, or whepwrer tli«y found 
shelter, eijeri, if necdtsary, to the ends of the earth. ■. Against jthfotH*; 
Company froteated, aa< contrary to the law of nation*^ and! his 
was generaliyWisfied with promises, not however well hept) tHit thef 
fegitivesix^ protected should not be allowed to levy wai against Wm'foom' 
the Codpany's dominion*. This happened first with regaird to the Aiwa- 
caafnontier, and latterly that of Assam, which is now deserving o£ m6rm 
particular attention on account of the late operations in that quartan 
Asshm had been for some time distracted by a disputed succession, aatf 
the struggles of contending factions, each of which, to gain ihe 
dancy, was ca^r to call in the assistance of foreign troops. The British^ 
Gm'ernment was applied to, and might have established its sopreraacy 
in that country long ago, if it had chosen to take advantage of it* intei^ 
nal distractions. But the Marquis of Hastings avoided all interference 
in its affairs, as repugnant to sound policy, and also to the rule laid down 
by the British Parliament, which strictly enjoins that our Indian empire, 
already so overgrown, should be confined to it.s present limits, and 
condemns all further wars of aggression and extension of dominion.* The 
Buinie.sp, however, restrained by no such considerations, took advantage 
of the circumstances of Assam to establish their authority in that country. 
This appears to have vehemently excited the jealousy of the Company’* 

servants^abroadjwho write, in July 1823: (Second Parliamentary Papers, 

The Burmese nation (by having obtained military orcupatinu of As<am) has 
thus come in contact witli our terdtories at another and nio«it iTironvenient point, 
and have acquired the command ol the upper paitof the Burrampootcr, 

This revolution oiiginalod in there being several competitors for ihfi 
throne : one called Cluiuder Kauiit, another Poorunder Sing, and a third 
styled Phunzadur. T ho Burmese first assisted the former, so af^ to give 
him a temporary ascendancy ; and then taking the last under their pro- 
toclion, expelled his rivals. The cause of this change is not explained ; 
whether they were guided in their dccisi/)n by the principle of legitimacy,’ 
or, like our own Edward in the case of Bruce and Baliol, by vifews of 
self-interest, which seems fully as probable. The British Government, 
with equal inconsistency, although not equally open in its conduct, while 
d professed neutrality, gave undeihand assistance, first to the one and 
then to tlie other, in hopes that any party might finally prevail rather 
than that of the Burmese. They notwitlistanding succeeded in esta- 
blishing their power, and soon after, about the middle of 1822, an inci- 
dent happened, remarkable from its resemblance to that regarding the 
wortliless island of Shahpuree, so famous as the cause of the war.' ’ At the 
ttme of the arrival of the Burmese, there wa.s a flag upon a ccitain island Of 
the Buriainpooter near Goalpara, supposed to belong to the British ttrii-' 
fory, in prder to distinguish it from the Assamese. Our right to the 
tsla^dso claimed was denied by the Burmese, who threatened, it is said,* 
take pos^pssion of it by force. On this the Bengal Government ob- 
*efYes: (proceedings of Sept. 1822:) ' 

pj( dispute in tliq above case was a wortklest sand-banh 
^ skw r^vn u) believe that the Burmese were disposed to settle rife 
^ ffom Iheir hiviag requestedthat a person acquainted With tha* 

to discus* matlert with them, wc did aot:c*MidfoYti' 
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Ev^its in Ettr&pd ^ 

«fp*diei)l tn eommit ouraelves by takio^ aoy seriova notW of the affair^, ttor 
iiideed was the iuforuiatiou before us of a HutbcieutJy poaitive aud distinct *cba< 
racter to admit of our issuing; specific iustructiuns iu reply ! 

While yel acting in this rational and circumspect manner, how little 
did the Council anticipate that, in a little more than a year after, when 
the Marquis of Hastings should no longer preside over their decisions 
they would do the very thing they here condemn. They then committed 
themselves upon a “ worthless sand bank,*' respecting which they had no 
distinct information. With Lord Amherst as their pilot, they ran the 
vessel of the state against it, and plunged into a ruinous war on grounds 
which Lord Hastings would have thouglit unw’orthy of his notice, and in- 
sufficient even to warrant putting'pen to paper, in dictating a despatch. 

A more serious subject of rcllection occupied the Council : namely, the 
necessity of adopting some measure for tiie more complete security of the 
oorth-eastern frontier, on account of the great change that had taken 
place ; “the substitution (as they express it) of a \varlike and com])ara* 
tively speaking powerful Government, instead of the feeble administration 
that formerly ruled Assam.” It was conceived, that if the Burmese 
forces felt inclined at any time “ to assert their claim to the Dacca 
province, or to plunder that rich country, it would be impossible for the 
British power either effectually to oppose them, or to overtake them on 
fheir retreat, w ithout some other description of force tlian troops unwilling 
or unaccustomed to act both as boatmen and soldiers.” It was, there- 
fore, suggested, tliat a guard of gun -boats .should be formed for the pro- 
tection of the trade and navigation of the Burrampootcr river, adapted 
to such a service, to act in co-oj)oration ■with an} body of troops stationed 
in that quarter. Tlie Marquis of Hastings having, in this manner, ar- 
ranged such a plan of defence as he thought adequate to the nature oi 
circumstances of the country, the relations of amity between the tt\o 
state.s remained undisturlicd. 

After hi.s rosign.ation, however, of the Govenior-OencraUhip, such 
apprehension.s .seem to have increased in the Bengal Council. In their 
public de.spatch of Seplcmlier ID, 1824, it is stated, on the autlioiityof 
Mr. Scott, Cornmkdoner in Kungpore, reporting on the strengtii of tlie 
Burmese in i\.ssam, that Mich was the nature of the countr}’, and the fa- 
cility of biinging down the laigest army by means of the river w'ith the 
Utmost celerity, that should the Burnie.se at any time determine upon in- 
vading the British territory by way of the Buriampooter, previous intelli- 
gence of their desigii.s^suppo.sing them to act with common prudence, 
could not be obtained in (his quarter, in .sufficient time to be of any 
avail ; for, on the suppo.sitiiui of an army being sent into Assam for the 
above purpose, they miglit reach Dacca in fifteen days from the time of 
their arrival on the banks of the upper part of the river, and in five from 
that of their appearance on our ftonlier of Gowalpara. No previous ex- 
traordinary collection of boats, Mr. Scott stated, w'ould be required, 
nny extea^ive preparations neai our frontier that might excite suspicion, 
as the Burmo.m soldiers carry nothing w ith them but their arms, subsisting 
upon what they can find in the country' they pass through, and proceed- 
ingj. after they reach the sti earns flowing into the Burrampooter, upon 
raftff Q^e of bamboos, until they are able to sefke a sufficient numb^ of 
boatB fo? their accommodation ; which is very easily effected in a country 
wliere foe four months in the year tlie communication house tu 
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ami. where a canoe k as neceeaar^ a part «£ a 
jaisbandmatt’s establishment, as a plough ora pair of oxen. 

Jn conjunction with these alarming representations, no men^on is 
made of tlie guard of boats stationed at Gowalpara, and other defensive 
jneasurea adopted by Lord Hastings. These are now overlool^ed; ha 
adbrding no security ; although, in point of fact, persons acquaint^ wilJi 
the country are of opinion, that witli such means of defence a better 
frontier could not be selected, there being only a narrow tract of country 
by which an enemy could advance, but completely commanded by a 
force of the proper description stationed in that quarter, while oiir teni- 
tories are completely flanked by ranges of hills extending thence on both 
!^ides. 13ut Lord Amhejst and his Councillors seem to hare imagined 
that the Burmese would dart down the river like a shoal of salmon rush- 
ing into a net, without making the least in(piiry about how they were to 
return, or subsist themselves when cut oft by our troops in their rear. 
How far they may have succeeded in alarming the Court of Director is 
uncertain; but it appears highly probable, that the Indian GovernmCrit 
had this in view in declaring war, fully as much as the assertion of their 
claim to the mud-bank of Shapuree.’ it appears that, in 1822, they were 
invited to undertake the recovery of Assam horn the Buimese by one of 
the claimants to the tlirone, Poorunder Sing, who, in the event of hw 
restoiation, offered to pay ayeaiiy tribute of three lacs of rupees, and 
defmy the whole expenses of the war. We, therefore, venture to prog- 
nosticate, that the Company will declare this Pretender to be the lawful 
sovereign of Assam ; unkbs his rival Chunder Kaunt oiler better terras. 

EAST INDIA ACCOUNTS. 

The accounts laid by the Company this year before Parliament, seem 
to have been diawn up with the view of kei'plng the nation in entire ig- 
noiance ot the real state of its peeuniary aflairs. Por it is imposwsihle to 
form any corioct judgment of its financial situation from a mere state- 
lUent of the remittances to Rngland, and payments in this country. In 
tlio political and territoiial branch, we luneaii account of receipts to the 
amount of one million and eighty-one thousand, and dishurhumeuts two 
inillions eight liundred and seven thousand, or neaily three time-) the former 
sum. But there is no statement of the pioducc of the territorial re- 
venue of India, the public charges attending the government of their 
territories, or those of the Burmese war ; things which it is as much the 
right of the House of Commons to know and attend to, as the revenuq 
and expenditure of the three kingdoms. It is, indeed, their houiiden 
duty to watch over the measures adopted by the Company to increase its 
Indian territorial debt, which it anticipates ultimately fixing upon the 
nation at the expiration of its charter. The accounts present a balance 
nf 1,594,644/. in favour, on the 1 st of May, 1825 ; but the estimate fby 
the present year 1825-6, is, that there will he a balance against the Com- 
pany of 348,632/. ; so that Lord Amherst’s administration has had a 
perceptible influence on the finances — having depressed the home trea- 
sury almost two inillions sterling ! The state of the Indian exchequer is 

secret. It is stated in a memorandum, that the operations of 619 waif 
had snep^nded the shipment of bullion for England. Yet a hdpo is 
harmed, from the tenbf of the last advices, that a consignment will stjffl 
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a][if)llc(^liief tb Hha dfemttttdrof tbte dorr^tT^ar. 
la dictating tbcie aanguinc despatches, his Lordship probably had hi 
tke ftfoduee of the four per cent. loan, or of the tranea^ioao with 
Calcutta Shrofis, which on triai have tamed out soadmirahly. The 
of exchange from India, payable by the home treasury, this year, are 
>«laled at upwards of a million and a half, or nearly double their amoimt 
ia<the year which is past. These are sufficient symptoms of how things 
gtaud ; and as the English nation is to become responsible for the debt 
^hicb is now contracting, the Company ought to be compelled to lay be- 
fore Parliament a full and fair statement of its actual receipts and dis- 
bursements, in die same manner as is done by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, without evasion or concealment. 


For the same reason that induced us, last month, to give a specimeo 
of the sentiments of various leading English journals on Indian affairs, 
we here present a short extract from the Morning Chronicle of the 21jjt 
ult. referring to the late intelligence from Bengal : — 

The extracts from the Calcutta papers, which we published yesterday, will 
convince all those who before doubieil, if any man di<l really doubt, the to't^ in- 
capacity of tlic present head of the Govermnent of India for the important ita- 
tioa which he fills. 

, The obseivatious of the Editors of these, papers are such as might be expected 
from a degraded servile press, tolerated on condition of lauding all the meusurex 
,of Government. These editors pass high encomiums on the firmness of Lord 
Amherst, in retaining possession of Rangoon, from which happy measure all 
their late successes have arisen ! 

Now we ask our readers, or any person ac(|uainted with military matters, why 
all these events would not have been accomplished as well hy employing our 
troops, after the capture of Rangoon, in come other part of the coast of Uiirina, 
and stationing a small naval torce to blockade that port and river, iusteaii of 
leaving those gallant men in a state of inactivity, to starve and perish from (he 
climate in that horrible place. 

The wise men of the East now begin to try the course which ought to have 
been adopted loug before a soldier was landed on the Burmese territory, —that 
hi, negotiating alliances with the people in Arracan, Assam, Peguc, and tiie 
Siamese. 

Lord Amherst had before him the example of the most enlightened statesmeu 
who ever held the office of Governor-General of India, — the Marquises Com- 
WJillis, Wellesley, and Hastings. 

We have it on record, that not a soldier entered the Mysore country, or a 
diemaiid was made noon Tippco Sultan, until treaties of alliance, otfcuaivc and 
defensive, were concluded with the states on his frontier, the Mahrattas, and the 
Mieaiii, and with those tributaries under his protection who were known to be 
inimical to his Government ; the army in an efficient state to move forward with 
effect on his capital ; and not liefore every information was obtained of the nature 
mad resources of the countiy we were about to invade. 

The Marquis of Hastings followed this course in all the wars he carried on so 
successfully against the Mahrattas and the Piiidarces, in Central India. 

Not so iu the present instance : — we attempted to conquer an extensive, power- 
iiul empire, with 10,000 men, without any preparatory arrangement or knowledge 
country % and commenced operations at a season of the year, again-t a place 
^ni which it wa* impossible to advance into the interior of the country, or W 
jreOiaiii in with safety from its ^lestileutial climate, and with an equipment totallj 
inadequate to any other purpose than a coup de maiti. 

Wc understand, that so very limited was the supply of profmonx and ordnance 
staves sent with the division from Bengal, the granary and chief mihmry 
dTlndia, that within a montli after its arrival at Rangoon, the ConuBiMMriat ^ 
Ibe Madras itivisioa was failed upoa (hr a supply of both i 
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INAliVir PABn. 

We have at length received an official report of the decimon of his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, respecting the Appeal against 
(he laws for licensing the Press in huiia. — That tbie noble and learned 
personage^ are “ most honourable,” no man must presume to doubt; but 
that they are' most 'wise,” is not so easy of demonstration. Aftethear- 
iug the arguments urged on both sides of the debated queation, "they 
have determined “ that it is not repugnant to- English law, to place ’tho 
press in Ihdia under a license revocable at the pleasure of a GoveHShr- 
Generat in Council.”— -They might with just as much reasod aUtf truth 
have decided that it is not repugnant to English law to hang, draw, ‘snd 
quarter, any man in India, without a trial. Our readers will perhaps 
remettiber, that during the* passing of the Six Acts, the Minisfem of 
England were reproached in Pailiaracnt with having contemplated the 
odious measure of placing the press under a censorship, (a meoaurg^n- 
finitely less objectionable than that of placing it under a license rwochblo 
at pleasure,) when they spurned the charge with indignation, m One 
that imputed to them a design to overturn the established laws of tho 
land, and invade the dearest part of the British constitution. Now', 
however, the “ wisdom” of these s'ages has discovered, that what was 
cleivrly repugnant to British law in one quarter of the globe, is not atiall 
repugnant to it in another quarter of the same planet; or, in other words, 
that British law, instead of being the unchangeable and inflexible tWng 
which it had hitherto been thought, is of most convenient suppleness, 4 nd 
capable of all degrees of mutation, so as to change its hue, liko the 
camelcon, with every change of time, place, and opportunity. 

We have more to say on this topic than can be conveniently insetted 
here; and shall, therefore, reserve the publication of the otficial report 
until w'e can accompany it with the comment which it deserves, In^the 
mean time, wo warn our iellow'-countrynicn in India not to place any re- 
liance on the protection of British law being extended to their lives, their 
fortunes, or their liberties. The two last have been invaded, and British 
law called in to aid rather than resist the violation. It tlie first 
should also be declared in India to be subject t() tho will (and 
pleasure of the Governor-General in Council, there will not be wknt- 
ing men in England, and those of his Majesty s most confideiitial 
advisers, who would readily decide th.at the power of life and death 
being lodged in the hands of an Indian Viceroy, was no more re- 
pugnant to the laws of England than the power of stripping them of their 
most valuable birthiight, the freedom of speech and publication, suljject 
only to punishment after a trial of their peers. Let them look to this 
matter as one of the most serious present imjwrt, and most portentous 
in its future consequences. We shall do our duty here ; let tb^ 'not 
neglect to do theirs where they are, and this too before it i.s too laM, or 
their day of bitterness may come, when it will be in vain to repent it 

NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT BOMBAY. 

The Conit of Directore of tlie Kaot India Company hare 
I.ie«tehant.Ge»eral Sir Thomae Bradford, K.C.B., Commander-w^ict 
of their forces at Bombay, and second in command at that BresMewy. 
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VnOCESDlVQS IN PARLIAMENT CONNECTED WITH/ 
INDIAN AFFAI|liS. ‘ ' 

House of Lords t Monday, June ^7, 1835. 


^ I^TSAEST of money in INDIA. 

Tbe Marquis of Hastings liavio; 
a^ved the order of the day for the 
third reading of the East India Loans 

Bill, 

Chief Justice Best delivered the 

S pinion of the Judges upon the ques- 
on submitted to them on a previous 
evening ;->that question was, whe- 
ther the provisions stated in the Bill 
before the House do truly set forth the 
Intent and meaning of the clause in 
the Act at present in operation ?” and 
it was the opinion bf all the Judges 
that they do apply to the meaning and 
intent of that Act. Their Lordships 
being also unanimous that the words 
of the statute do not apjrly to contracts 
upon an interest abtive 12 per cent , in 
countries not under the immediate do- 
, minion of the British Government. It 
was a rule of law, and he thought a 
Just and necessary one, that no penal 
statute was to be construed in any 
way, but strictly according to the 
spirit in which it was framed } and it 
was the opinion of himself and his 
brother Judges, that the statute would 
not bear the interpretation which had 
been attempted to he put upon it, 
namely, that it gave the power to pu- 
nish usurious Contracts entered into by 
British subjects, in countries not un- 
der the immediate control of the Bri- 
tish Government. Such an interpre- 
tation could not be put upon it agree - 
Bbly to its spirit, or witliout a forced 
construction. Otlier countries, it was 
considered, bad the power to extend a 
protection or punishmentof their ow n, 
to persons engaged iis usurious con- 
tracts. ' In looking to the spirit of the 
Act, they had abu considered that the 
law of usury must be regulated by 
the value of money; and it was not 
to be presumed that the Qovernnient 
of this country kwew the extent of the 
value or want of mouey in remote 
countries of India; and that it should 
be able to make a law regulating an 
article which must be liable to inliuite 
variations. The very idea of such a 
thing carried with it an absurdity. 
Every country had an usury law of its 
own. Ill the countries under the im.' 
mediate government of Great Britain, 
there were three or four different rates 


of interest : one in Ireland,, one iq the 
West Indies, one in America, and one 
in the East Indies. On what princi- 
ple, therefore, could the Government 
of this country say to the states in the 
interior of India, that they should only 
borrow or lend at an arbitrary sum, 
to be fixed by the Parliament of this 
country } Interest in India had at one 
time been .'iO per cent., then it was re- 
duced to 20, and now it was contended 
that this Bill limited it to 12, not only 
in the Britibh territories, but in those 
of the Native independent Princes. 
Such a thing their Lordships consider- 
ed absurd and impossible, and the 
very changes he had remarked show- 
ed how unjust it would he to attempt 
such a limitation. Besides, even ad- 
mitting the Act would bear the inter- 
pretation supposed, in what Court was 
the criminal to he tried? The Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta bad very li- 
mited powers, extending only over a 
part of those immense tertiiories ; and 
was it to be conceived that the Legis- 
lature would be guilty of such an ab- 
surdity as to enact a penalty without 
giving the means of recovering it? 
The learned Lord, after some other 
observations touching ihe law of the 
question, concluded by observing, that 
their Loidships (the Judges) had not 
considered the principle of the Act of 
the 56th Geo. HI., which made it penal 
to lend money out of the country, with- 
out the consent of the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Court of Directors, as applica- 
ble in construing the spirit of the Act, 
because it was the constant practice to 
register all these by-laws, as they were 
called in India, without which registra- 
tion they could not be carried into effect; 
and as that had not been the case with 
that Act, they had the authority of the 
Supreme Council for the same opinion. 
This construction of the law was also 
supported by two decisions of the Su“ 
preme Court of Bengal, a circumstance 
of great importance in every thing t*' 
latingtothelaw of India. 

The Marquis of Hasti.ncs said, that 
after this opinion of the Jodges, cor- 
responding with the principle 6i 
Bill, he should now niqve that it he 
read a third time. The Bill was then 
readaticordingly. 
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July IM, 1825. 

east INDIA JUDOES’ BILL. 

The Earl of Liverpool ^laving 
moved the second reading of this 
BiU- 

The Marqdis of Lansdownr rose 
and said, that, although he did not 
mean to oppose this Bill, he could not 
omit the opportunity it offered hira of 
making a few observations on a sub- 
ject of much importance, intimately 
connected with it. He was aware that 
it was now too late to propose such al- 
terations as he thought desirable in the 
Bill by way of amendments, j)ut he 
could have wished to have introduced 
some clauses tor regulating thejuris- 
rudenceof India. It would, lie thought, 
p most desirable to regulate the mode 
of making all judicial appointments in 
that country. He strongly objected to 
the exclusion of that part of the popu- 
lation called half-castc, from silting 
on juries and other civil duties; a sys- 
tem which was likely to be produc- 
tive of the most disagreeable conse- 
quences. He also recommended the 
extending of juries in India to civil 
cases, as in other parts of the cmjure 
where British law was established; 
and granting to them the power to 
assess ihunnges in cases in which, 
at present, juries there did not possess 
that power. He moreover suggested 


the propriety of allowing natives Df' 
India to sit on juries ; observing, that, 
as they performed satisfactorily simi- 
lar duties in a military capacity, it 
was high time to consider bow far It 
was practicable to make the more re- 
spectable part of them discharge civil 
duties. In regard to the other class of 
persons born in India labouring Under 
the same exclusion, it was very desira- 
ble, from all the information he bad re- 
ceived on the subject, to adopt somB 
such means to raise them in the socid 
scale. Why, he demanded, should 
not this portion of British subjects bfe 
permitted to serve on juries ? Ho 
threw out thesehints for the considera- 
tion of the noble Earl opposite, but 
without meaning to oppose the present 
Bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in explana- 
tion, said, that he agreed with tW no- 
bleLonl res|)ecting the great importance 
of the topics which he had introduced 
to the House, liut whether the objects of 
the present Bill were right or wryng, 
this was not the proper time to consider 
tln*ni. The measure now before their 
Lordships must stand upon its own 
grounds ; and it could have no concern 
with a step, which, once taken, could 
not easily be recalled. 

Tlie above Bill w as then read a third 
time, passed, and messaged to tho 
other House. 


House of Commons f June 29, 1825, 


DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

Mr. Ill Mi: prusciitcd a petition from 
Lieutenant Fit/, Simon, late Major of 
his Majesty 's (i5th Regiment of Infan- 
try, m command ofthe brigades in the 
4tli and reserve divisions of the army 
of the Deccan, under the command of 
Lieutanant- General Sir Thomas His- 
lop, during the war which, in 1817 
ami 1818, was waged against the Fin- 
darree and Mahratta Princes. The 
honourable Member coinplaiueil of 
the great delay that hajl taken place 
in effecting the distribution of this 
prize money, and commented on ihe 
conduct of the trustees appointed by 
the Crown, the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Arbuthnot, in refusing to com- 
municate freely with the Agents of the 
army ; quoting a passage of a letter 
addressed by the trustees to Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop, dated the 27tli of May, 
1824, of the following tenor : “ VVe 
Mg yottto understand, therefore, that 
we are ready to receive information, 
but We oive none." A discussion 
followed, iu which the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer and Dr." Lushington 
took a part; in the course of which the 
former stated, that the son of Mr. 
Arbuthnot had not been appointed au 
agent, although the trustees were, be 
conceived, empowered to do so by the 
warrant of the Crown. On this, Dr. 
Lushington observed, that there was, 
however, abundant evidence of such 
an appointment having been iuleiided. 
The petition was then ordered to be 
printed. 

July D/, 1825. 

A counter-petition was presented by 
Colonel Lushington, to which were 
appiMided the names of Major>(>etieral 
!:>ir.)ohn Malcolm, and three otheroffi- 
cers, (one of them- in his absence,) viz. 
Col. H. S. Scott, Lieut.-C(>l. Noble, 
and Major Jolie. 

July ^th, 1825. 

Two petitions were presented against 
the above, one by Mr. Abercromby, 
from Sir Evan John Murray M'Grcgor, 





JUKfU^ motim- hyi Mr. 
fr^<Mr<i Atehasour^th^ <A^t j 
foiuht Afmy. 

"pWWPlNiHlottlWlhi* subject, brings 
ofdHMUterftbleieligIb ,ar«necMaarily 
d^ltrred till the next Number.} 

CiVrS OP GOOD HOPE. 

iTb^ Mine day, Mr. Broug^ham pre* 
senjliaid another petition from Mr. Bur- 
neCI, of the Cape uf Good Hope, com- 
pniniOgf of the conduct of Lord Charles 
Sotneriet, at Governor of that Settle- 
meM, which was as follows t — 

Tithe Honourable the Commons of the 

United KiiiKdoiQ of Great Britain and 

Jhrolaad in Parimnrent assembled, 
Tte;PetltioQ ,qf Bishop Burnett, of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Gentle* 
toao, most respectfully 

Showeth— That your petitioner having 
ptelRiPcd sundiy grievances to your ho- 
uMirable House, inculpatiue the conduct 
of tUh Excellency the Governor of the 
Cj^ of Good Hope, and that his Excel- 
return to this country to repel 
yiM'pctitloiter'R charges at tla* nextses- 
sliMt<of Parliament appearing to be the 
piohvihle couseqnences of the discussion 
themui, your petitioner humbly submits 
to y^r honourable House, that he should, 
in ^ice, be permitted to avail himself 
of interval in collecting his evidence 
af Cape fur substantiating the accu* 
cation, he has advanced. 

Your petitioner, well aware that in 
promoting this inquiry, he is opposing 
himaelf to the couceutiated foice of a 
power, has no security but in 
t£||uatlee and sympathy of your honour- 
aam Hojuse ; and as be naa no hesitation 
ill glaring, that wiUi the collection of 
htt evldence, thus facilitated, he can not 
ottN prove the charges already adduced, 
bAr others ahi6 of equal magnitude, he 
tnaMb that your honourable House, in its 
paMinouRt disposition to further the first 
eodofilts high calling, Will perceive the 
DMtMUy of attowlog your ^tltiouer, the 


accuser, to afipiwaeb tilo bar of your 
bonoundde Hpust upowemial terms with 
Lord Chailes Semorsetj tad accufeed. 

Yoor petitioner begs farther to prpseat, 
that as the unvarranti^ violence of hi«; 
depoiiation from the Cape wai^ a virtoil^ 
iubibitloji to the security of evidence of 
any kind, even to the proof of hislianith-, 
meat, your honountme House will not 
permit your petitioues ta appear before 
It disquaUfieq by ii^ust^e to. bring boue 
charges of oppiessiou and persecutioiL 

Your petitioner's pilvate afiaire^ifhe. 
may presume to oiler so inconsequential 
a motive for consideration to your hou- 
otiiable House — im^rativcly demand 
his pi e.>eiice at tlic Cape, appellant, as 
he is, in nine causes before the full 
Court of Justice, each involvinjj veiy Ini- 
tMtrtant issues to himself and hi.s biother 
colonists, and the fiat of his competence 
or bcggai’y hanging upon their decision. 

Your jietitioner respect/nlly adds, that 
he should hate manifesti'd less zeal in 
vindication of his violated rights as a 
British subject, as a man, and as a 
gentleman, but for an impeachment 
of his veracity, and a direct charge 
of conspiracy Drought against him by 
the Under Jiccretary of State for the 
Colonial Department Vour petitioner 
is from hence solemnly determined to 
prove his charges to the world, even 
should his Excellency Lord Charles So- 
incr.set not avail bimself of the permis- 
sion to rcturu, granted by his 
Government, contrary to a most affront- 
ing implication of Earl Bathurst, tluvt 
your p^Uiouei ’s importunity to tlie Co- 
lonial Depaitnient resulted from his ap- 
prehension of strict investigationinlo his 
compiaiuts. 

Your petitioner therefore prays, that 
your honourable House will, with refer- 
ence to the premises, adopt sucii mea- 
sures fur his immediate return to the 
Cape of Good Ho|>e as the magnitude of 
the occasion implies, and tlm wisdom of 
your honourable House may deem pro 
per; aud your petitiouer wiu ever pray. 

(Signed) . B. Buimect. 





ptam til* BAST 'tmi. 

[Owing to snme tuhconoeptfoit on t9)<i part of the 
to 6yr Jtot Its howem, has ipduo^ «a, 

lynmlKr, ^ to 90^ ft few itotes in Ulustratiou of the (aUac^ 


«A8r wwA >jm>0E8 niLL. 

The CnAiRMAK Informed the Courts 
that Ah)ce the dmft of ft Bili fbr regu- 
Utiiur the ipajmeDt of the »alarie« to 
tbeJtodgei of his Majetty's Courts in 
Jedii^ and tho Bishapof C^alrutta, had 
been h»d before the Ih'oprietor*, some 
alterations had been made therein, the 
nature of which would be fully ex- 
plained by a correspondence that had 
taken place between the Coart of Di- 
rector* and the Board of Control. The 
Court, be stated, had been made spe- 
cial, for the purpose of laying the 
Bill, in its amended state, before 
the Proprietors, of which due notice 
had been given. 

The correspondence was then read 
by the Clerk, which commenced with 
a letter to the Chairman, dated 17th of 
May* from the President of the Board 
uf Control, stating the amemlmetits he 
propesed to introduce, in consequence 
of ihe opioiou very generally manifest- 
ed in the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Bill. 1 he first was, 
to raise the salary of the Chief dustice 
from 5H,(KK) t« fi0,000 rupees, and those 
of the Puisnd Judges from 48,000 to 
50,000, in order to make even suras, 
and to make up for any loss by the alter- 
ation of the rate of exchange. The se- 
cond amendment respected the allow- 
anro of a year’s salary to the represen- 
tatives (rf Judges or Bishops dying in 
India mthin a year after their arrival, 
which it was proposed to extend to all 
eases of death during the voyage to In- 
dia, and during the exercise of their 
re.spective functions, as this would, in 
fact, make no additional charge on the 
^ds of the Company, since a year at 
least would intervene before these 
l*I»es could be supplied by the ap- 
pointment of a successor from Eng- 
1^. Mr, Wynn concurred hi this view, 
the late deplorable instances of mor- 
tality strongly impressing on his 
ftund the hardship arising to tlie fa- 
milies of those Judges who had died 
before they could eflfect any material 
saving out of their salaries; but this 
provision, if objected to as too much, 
might be limited, he thought, after a 
certain period of service, to a smaller 
suiD,~.j^i-hapa one-half. The tbiwi 


proposed amendmentiNui*tliaMb caata 
of return tmder medidal eertUkaiaaf’ 
ill heftltfa* before oompleting ftiHi 
riod of »eti yews, IheJud^ahovldl- 
entiiled to a preporfion of tbofer^ 
pension. He thou^t it highly neoecK* * 
sary, to induce well -iifiiiHfred persoMh* 
to accept of these offices, from which 
they now slisunk, under tbeapprehoo*** 
sioii of losing their health* and* aftofv 
some years of service, returning tc 
England with a broken cunstitudcsy 
wholly unprovided for, and incnpablh 
of resuming the active duties oT their’ 
profession. Mr. Wynn also noticed*' 
that the recent largo augmentation Cfc 
the salaries of English Judges wuiltijL 
by increasing the prospects of refwftm' 
at home, indispose men of rank In the 
legal profession from going abroad. 
Tbe present amount of salaries of tha 
Madras Bench had been fixed tweft^ 
five years ago, when the nett balaiactft 
of the English Judges weve uudftv 
2000/. per annum ; and besidea, at Miaa 
time the rate of interest in India wat 
such as enabled the Judges to reaUwa 
a much larger sum in seven years' re** 
sulcnce than they could now hope la 
lay up in ten. He therelbre truiled* 
the Court of Directors, a* well as 
liament, would entirely concur in thtli 
necessity of affording every fair teth|K 
ration to men of high talent and at* 
taimnent to accept of the Judicial 
offices in India ; and therefore pro*- 
posed to allow one-half of the retiring 
pension after a period of five yean^ 
and two-thirds after seven years. 

From the reply of tbe Daporr 
CHAtnMAN,it apneared that theCotsrt- 
of Directors acceaed to the first propo- 
sition, — that of raakiug the salarim of> 
the Chief and Puisnd Judges respee- 
lively 60,000 and 50,000 per annoca* 
Tbe provision of a year's salary to the 
families of Bishops and Judges dyiof 
at au early period of service in Is^a, 
the Court proposed to limit to the 
cases of those dying wHbto two yean 
from the time of ^eir embarkatioa 
from England. The third proposal 
the Court entirely rsateted, on the 
ground, first, that the law, as it now 
stood, bad been passed ridy two years 
ago, after much deliberation and dis* 
cussioD between tbe Board and thf 
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Ctfurl). aDdf secondly, diat upon that 
oceAsion the Comply;, with the view 
to nKMnote the efficiency of the Bench 
ia India, undertook (he charge of pen- 
aiiMMi without’ any Jiniitatiun of their 
affnemte amount,’ as had formerly 
haen the case. (I) 

Mr. Wynn, in reply, objected to the 
ameodinent suggested by tlie Court as 
impraciioablc. For, if tt was intended, in 
cate, of a Judge dying within the period 
of two years from the date of his eni* 
harkatiou, to complete to his represen- 
tatives the salary of the current year, 
then the difference of his dying a day 
earlier or later, near the beginning or 
near the end of a year, might make a 
diffetrence of a whole year's salary. If, 
again, it were intended to add a whole 
year’s salary, computed from the day 
of the Judge's death, this might fre- 
<(U«utly he giving more than was ne- 
cessary. The proposal(2) of limiting the 
grant to the Chief Justice to so much 
as would make up the amount of one 
year’s salary to a Puisn^ Judge, he ob- 
jected to, as leading to two anunialies, 
in the first place, the rept escutnlives 
of, a Chief Justice of Calcutta dying 
after nine {ten ?) months’ service, 
would have nothing to receive, us he 
would, during that pedod, have drawn 
aaum equal to one year’s salary of a 
Puisne Judge. (3) lii the second, the 
families of die Chief Justices of Madras 
and Bombay would be entitled to one- 
aiath less than those of the Puisii^ 
Judges of Calcutta; though the iui- 
portaucc of the former situations was 
greater, and the salaries equal. Mr. 
Wynn therefore preferred recurring to 
tho principle sug-gestod in his former 
letter, amt thought it proper that “ the 
representative of any Chief Justice or 
Jud^, Recorder or Bishop, d}ing dur- 
ing his voyage to India, or within six 
months alter his ariiva], sliall be enti- 
tled to so much as will make up one 


■ (1) Part of this Letter would appear 
tb have been suppressed, as the tilth, 
slith, and seventh paragraphs of Mr. 
Wynn’s reply are directed against a 
proposal of which no trace is herein to 
06 folind. 

(2) Query, by whom made ? 

(3) Tlic author of this sage proposal 
(wuether the Cliairman or the Deputy 
Chaifman who signs the letter here re- 
plied toj would make the Company actu- 
ally earn some profit by the death of 
their Judges : for if the lapse happened 
after the tenth month, part of the salary 
actually drawn and worked for should 
httvt been refunded to the Company’s 
IrWMuy, 


year’s salary of hit office; and if he 
dies at any tiin»afikce«Rard8 during bis 

continuance in iofficef, to one-half year's 

salary, to be computed from the day of 
hisdeeth.’^ 

■ The Courttifribeirreply, art last ac« 
quiescofl in thecTaaseaWeexprctsiB; 
and also in the other, providing that 
Judges compelled to return to England 
from ill health, shall receive, one-half 
of the retired pension after five years* 
service, and two-thirds after seven 
years. The Court, however, felt great 
reluctance to yield this point, express- 
ing ** its great objectiun to such re- 
peated and rapid alterations of the law 
upon that subject; yet be^ng most 
anxious, it was added, to forward all 
measures calculated to promote the 
efficiency of the Bench in India,” and 
hoping that the alterations suggested 
would have that effect,” the Court 
would not further press its opposition 
to tlic adoption of them. (4) 

Tho correspondence having been 
gone through— 

Mr, Gaiiaoan said, however ineffec- 
tual his endeavour iiad been, on a for- 
mer ocrasiou, to draw the attention of 
the Court to this anomalous Bill, he 
would not be deferred, in the present 
instance, from protesting against its 
being passed into a law, as it now 
stood. Ihe hon. Chaii'Diau himself 
seemed to be ashamed of its title; for, 
ill briogiiig it btfore the Courts he had 
left part of the title out. He slated 
that it was a Bill “ fur further regulat- 
ing the payment of the salaries to tlie 
Judges of his Majesty's Courts in In- 
dia, and the Bishop of Calcutta but 
he had omitted the disgruceful portion 
of it, which related to “ the transpor- 
tation of offenders from the island of 
St. Helena.” The hon. Proprietor then 
proceeded to say, that he must again 
declare, whatever apathy might be 
shown in Parliament towards the legis- 
lation fur India, that he, and every 
man who considered the subject, must 
feel indignant at the disunion and mis- 
rule which now prevailed in that 
pire. He thought it was the bcuudea 


(4) Whatever the Court may profess, 
(making a merit of necessity when com- 
pelled to yield,) it is well known that’ 
Bic ComfiAiLy would be murji bcuer 

E ’ td to see his Majesty’s Coui'tf 
aVollshcd altogctbci^; aud W9L 
instead of wishing to render the Jutl^** 
imlepciident, It would prefer KaViog 
them, like itsown JprfgesthrouihotiUW 
vast territories, with tnelr whole foW^ 
and prospects depcilidtngOnitstfierewill 
and pleasure. 
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duty of gvntl«m«ii who haf»miied to bo 
member* pf Parliami*nt^4od whoweiw) 
also proiwielori of Salt lodia stacks to 
wratcb with aeduloos care every inea> 
sure (.that was introduced relative to 
lodia. He certainly would raise his 
indicant voice^ though probably with-^ 
out etfect»‘ against the title of this Bill; 
and he thought tbat^ in addressing the 
Court for the purpose ol. having it 
altered, he did nothing* more than 
what his duty warranted. It was most 
disgraceful to unite, in the same Bill, 
a provision for the remuneration of a 
Cbristiau Bishop, and another for the 
uaislimentof a malefactor. Two Bills 
ad lately been introduced into Parlia- 
meat by Mr. Huskisaon i the one was 
the West India Clergy Bill; the other, 
the Colonial intercourse bill. Why, he 
asked, had not Mr. Huskisson con- 
nected these two things together? 
Why hatl he not included the provision 
for the West India i>lergy in the Colo- 
nial Intercourse Bill ? The reason 
was, because his liberal and enlight- 
ened mind was opposed to such coiifu- 
siuti. It was nut long (thank God the 
tiino would arrive very soon) before the 
whole of these matters must undergo a 
thorough revision. Then, he hoped, 
such gross anomalies would be cor- 
rected. He could not, however, even 
now, sntfer such a Bill to pass sub st~ 
Itiiiio : a Bill which confounded a 
Clinstian Bishop with a malefactor. 

Mr. Lohndf.s thought it extremely 
indelicate to make a provision for the 
transportation of offenders in the same 
bill which adjusted the remuneration 
to the Bishop of Calcutta ; particular - 
ly at this moment, when attempts 
>'cre making to excite a feeling of dis- 
like .against the Bishops. By such 
means the clergy were brought into 
disrespect, and the interests of religion, 
whifli Has the foundation of every 
blessing, were undermined. He would 
Dow come to the salaries of the Judges; 
and he must couteiMl, as be had ofteu 
done, that it behoved all the servants 
of the Company to provide for thein- 
selves. If he placed the Judges on a 
footing with the servants of the Com- 
pany, he did nut, he iCouadved, act so 
inconsistently as those who had classed 
feloh<i and bishops together. It cer- 
tainly struck him, that every servant 
of the Company ought to be made to 
provide for his retirement, by appor- 
tioning a small part of bis salary for 
that purjpose. In that case, the finances 
of thi; Company would be relieved 
from that load oi debt annually iu- 
creasiug, It had this year been in< 


creased to an amenmt of which be mm 
not aware until wiehla a fewihaavi^ 
Hid he, while he was in the cenutiy,^ 
been acquainted with tbe> fact, > he- 
tboughl he ^ould have takeu a post 
chaise, and gone ofif to town ImmedU 
ately. Little did he suppose that theiw 
had been an increase to the amount of 
1,200,000/. The security they bmi got 
for that large sum from the N«amk 
was a grant of 70,OOOA a-year, to bw 
derived from the Northern Cireari. 
But it yet remained to he seen bow 
far the Nizam had a control over that 
revenue. It surely was the duty of the 
Board of Control to take care that 
1,200,000/. of the Company’s money 
was not utterly thrown away. 'Phis 
subject was one of the greatest Im- 
portance. No individual should be 
suffered to advance large sums to the 
Native Princes, because they were 
thereby cunhled to fight against the 
Company. (5) Money was the great 
weapon hy which the chances of war 
were decideil. What did the great 
Lord Chatham say on this point ? He 
had observed, that, in national strug- 
gles, it was not man opposed to man, 
but purse opposed to purse; and the 
party whose purse was best filled was 
sure to succeed. Did we not succeed 
in the last war, because our purse was 
longer than that of IVancc ? Now, if 
the N.ative Princes were allowed to 
Jiavc large sums of money, no person 
could say to what mischief it might 
lead.(<)) He said this, heraiisc, sonia 


(f)) But in the case to which you al* 
huie, Mr. Lowndes, viz. the Hyderabad 
loans, the inoiu*y advanced was to ena- 
ble a native Fiincc to fight/or the Com- 

R ! Therefore jour own logic may 
lined lound ou you tlius; “ Jiidi- 
vidnals .should be permitted to advance 
huge MUDS to native Piiiiccs, because 
they are thereby enabled to fight for the 
Conipany.” If yon mean that no native 
Princes should be left the means of 
fighting at .all, then your principle will 
necessarily carry yon much farther. You 
must take away their revenues and order 
them to disband their troopsyin short, 
auiululate them. For what is a Friucc 
without power j or how cau nu Itidiati 
despot reign without the aid of physical 
force? Ami what would liavc become 
of you ill the last rMaliratta w^r. if the 
Nizam’s troo|M had been dishanaed for 
want of pay, aud iierhaps eiUisted in the 
service of your enemies ? 

(6) Is this a hint to ease the 'poor 
Nizam of his cnoi'tuuus Iviard ? Pernaps 
Mr. Lowndes wishes to see Lord Am- 
herst act over again the part of WarreO' 
Hastings, who fully concurred in tho 
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itbej Ctuct »«ci«ed to luv# 
approffedDf tlM»canUtw:t of individuals 
ia liiia» r iyhirh oonduct be ccrtainlj' 
could jMk admire $ a&d he should, hold 
ittu^be nieau and pitifal to express an 
ofdiMUMi in private which be would not 
d«d«Se in public. VViib regard to the 
flubiect ilnBw^dlateIy before the Court} 
the.CumpaDy ought} he conceive<iy (o 
adopt a plau which be had long since 
meatiuucd} and of which his hoa> 
friend (Mr. Hume) cordially approved. 
That was, to make every iiulividual iu 
oflice provi^ for himself. It was 
rather prepoaterous to say, because a 
man had held a good situation for 
twenty-eight or thirty years, that he 
should Llicrcforc receive a pensiou. He 
should have laid by suflicieut to enable 
liim to live cooifortably in bis old age. 
He was, however, most anxious that 
the Judges should receive a very hand- 
some s^ry. Without it, they could 
not keep up a dignified imiepcndence, 
necessary lo conciliate public opinion ; 
wiiliout which the Company could not 
nwiciaiu their cluiracter in India. To 
the Judges the (>»n)pauy ought to be 
particularly liberal, since they were, 
in fact, the police-officers, who kept 
IikUa iu a state of quietude. (7) 

Mr. Humb wished to say a few 
words, iu consequence of what had 
fallen from bis hou. frieud (Mr. 
Gahagan), who seemed to impute a 
neglect of their duty to individuals, 
wim were, at the same time, members 
of that Court and of the House of 
Commona, He lamented, iu common 
with hti hon. friend, that a great de- 
gcee of apathy prevailed in this country 
with respect to Indian affairs. They 
were either not considered ut all, or, if 
started in Parliaineut, viewed as a 
matter unworthy of attention. He 
iiniat, however, in justice to himself, 
and to some of his friends, declare, 
tliat the hill now before the Court had 
not passed through a single stage in 
the House without particular notice 
and ol)servaiioii. He and au hou. Bart. 
(Sir C, Forbes) had oifered such sug- 
gestions as the nature of the measure 

opinion that it is inexpedient to le.'ive 
liU'gc Mims of inoucy iu the hands of na- 
tive Princes. What a oily it is this ora- 
tor had not lived in those days ; when 
he might have given liis applauding voice 
to the plunder of the llegiiins, and ai- 
Ichced even the eloquence of Burke. 

(7) Mr, Lowndes may rest assured 
tliat India’s nuietude is uix>served by the 
bayonet I and that his Aiajesiy’s Judges 
hare almost as little to do with tiie mat- 
ter M be has. 


wamuUtii UpfprCpiiiteiy, haweyoL 

thestatopCtfaa^mcdktttiAbtvtifbwhiBk ' 

the public itstwI^.-cbtauMd 
tioii>oii Mrliaaamttacy suh|ects» wae 
extreioely iiuMrfee^ ^tbat what' hath, 
been done witb. respect to (bebill,,aiiik 
to many otheri iniportaiit< measutat^ 
had not transpired. Hour iBer hour , 
had passed away ia the House of Cmn- ! 
mens, and no notice bad been talum • 
of their proceedktgs. This was a cir- 
cumstance to be regretted ; because 
what was stated within the walls of 
Parliament, if confined to that boun- 
dary, could produce but little eft^t;. 
it. was the impression made out of 
doors, when thousands upon thousuids 
were enabled to know what was pass- 
ing, and gave their opinions upon va- 
rious measures, whether those measures 
were wise or foolish, by which mis- 
cliief might be prevented or removed. 
He, therefore, felt it necessary testate, 
tliat no wajit of attention had been 
manifested with respect to this bill j 
but that the reports of the proceedings 
cuuuected with it had not gone foith to 
the public. Three discussions had taken 
place on it ; but no report of the pro- 
ceedings appeared in the usual chan- 
nels. In other instances, too, much 
inaccuracy prevailed. Reports were 
made quite contrary to what occurred. 
One person not in the House was made 
to speak; while others, who really did 
speak, were not noticed. He thought 
he bad said enough to exculpate ihe 
hon. Bart and himself, as well as three 
or four hon. friends. The objection 
now taken to the title of the bill had 
been urged by him on the first reading. 
He had pointed out the absurdity of 
mixing up a number of anomalous mat- 
ters. But, when be found that he 
could not remove the anomaly, be con- 
fessed thafhe bad endeavoured to ren- 
der the bill still more anomalous, (jf 
Umgh.) He thought, if a provision 
for the salary of the Judges were 
joined to another for the transportatioii 
of felons, be might, with perfect pro- 
priety, introduce a clause for adlowieg 
Natives to sit as jurors. Her trusted 
tile allairs of India would hareaf'ter 
ceive greater attentiou than they had 
hitherto done, and that, in Aitiire, an 
reproach could Justly be cast on the 
legislature for neglecting the Interests 
of millions. He could wish to sea the 
freedom of the press; on which they 
had had so manydiscussions, extended 
in the fullest manner to that coaaftrv , 
and he was also roost anxious that the 
Natives should lutve some share in the 
administration of justka, Tb^ wmv ^ 
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tb« •wWeeto of GM^ Bvluiii, mm| be> 
thouifkt thef ought to b« |ilare4 in a 
situation similar to that ' in which the 
poople of this oountcy stood. H« was 
V ery glad to find that the Pre&idont of 
tlie Board of Control bad formed a de- 
cidad (pinion on this ftul^ectf he hoped 
that be would seriously take it up in 
tlie next session. • in the present age, 
when so many eflbrts were daily makiog 
fift the diffusion of knowledge and edu< 
catioiv he tlmugUt they would be act- 
ing most unwisely for the peace and 
tranquillity of India, if they pei'sisted 
in keeping in ignorance inilliuus of 
iiumau beings. It was most unjust to 
deprive them of the means of know- 
ledge and information. Let the Court 
look to the beueficial consequences 
which had resulted from aitopting a 
liberal liue of policy towards the com- 
paratively p^try colony of Ceylon. 
Trial by jury had been extended to 
I very class tliere, and the best results 
had followed. The (onscqucncc was, 
that the Natives felt their character 
ole vated— they considered themselves 
as of some importance — and tlu*y were 
ready, when called on, to give support 
ti ) tliutGoveromeut which had thus treat- 
ed Ibeiii. He had the authority ol'a learn- 
ed Judge in that colony Ibr say itig, that 
(lu hu opinion, and in the opinion of 
otbera who were on the spot) when the 
war took place, the important privilege 
of actiug as jurorsy which had lieen con- 
ferred on these people, had a very great 
effect in preventing disturbances, if 
io good a result had beeu produced by 
granting this privilege, liacl they not a 
right to ex])ect that an equally good 
vifect would attend the extension of a 
Minilar system to India ? Why should 
they not place millions of their Indian 
subjects on exactly the same footing 
with their fellow-subjects of a different 
colour ? {Hear,) He bad already de- 
livered his opinion on this question 
cUewhere ; and he was happy to tliiiik 
that a day must come whan .all these 
so important to the rights 
and iuteresta of the peoi^e of li^ia, 
must be maturely couMdered. If it 
appeared that they could, as he was 
sure they could, be eoramunicatedwith 
^v^age to millions of individuals in 
Imlia, he bup«l they would speedily 
p<u*tkipate US those Irce institutions 
w bich were the. pride and glory of this 
country. He would venture to recom- 
mend to the Court of Directors, who 
"ere Um eaeoiitlve body, no longer to 
wiUr the feelings of the public in 
^adia. He repeated the word /niMic; 
he ww very sorry to have beard it 


deoied^tbat there wes a puUieusthahi 
country, is had been asteried^ Ibaio 
tliere was no Wan oCfersoMn ia ladia^ 
whose opiniofls could have any- weight • 
or influence <m the great body of eo^-, 
ciety. Sucb was tlie idea of Joha^ 
Adam ; aud such also was the c^oioa* 
of a learned gent. (Mr. fmpey) wh^ 
generally sat within the bar, and who • 
had advanced that opinion when (le» > 
feuding the arbitrary, illegal, and im* • 
proper measure adopted by the Indiao 
Governiiieut, when Uiat measure waa 
some time since under cunskleration. . 
He thought it behoved the Company , 
to look gravely at this subject. '1 hey - 
hail, at piesetit, the luouupuly of » 
puMur; hut he would urge them 
seriously to cotieicier whellier they - 
would allow the torminatiou of their - 
ciiarter to arrive, without taking any ' 
oue step to place the Natives of India 
ou a foutiug with Eunipeaus ? {Hear,) 
\V nil regard to tlie feeling which g«- - 
iicrally prevaiUd in ludia, lie woukl 
say, that if any geuilemati had ret eived 
a letter from that country, witliiu Uiw . 
last two montlis, which ilid uot cum- 
plam of the state ut sociuty tlicre^ it ^ 
was an exception to the general rule. 
People dreaded to express ihcir opini- 
ons, because they were afraid of being 
visited by the oppression of the Go- - 
icriiment. Such was the effect pro- 
duced by tlie destruction of a free press. 
Every' person who wrote borne from 
India, expressed the deepest regret at - 
the measure relutive to the press which 
lud heeu adupteii by Mr. Adam — fol- 
lowed up by Lord Amherst— approved . 
of by that Court— and, he was sorry to 
say, sauctiuiiod by Parliament. After 
being at war for fourtceu months^ 
they still rc'inaiued in igiioranco ot 
what w.is doiug, except that, now aud 
then, they received accounts of some 
disgrace or disaster. Tliose accounts 
were, perhaps, exaggerated, for that - 
was always the case wlien an attempt 
was made to keep matters secret. The 
letters daily received, ilesciibed the 
state of society in Calcutta to be very 
far from desirable ; in short, to be such 
as no friend of India could sec without 
feeling deep regret. With respect to 
the half-castes, who were a very nu- 
merous class, e\ cry thing appeared to 
be done to make them dissatisfied with 
their situation. A policy directly the 
reverse ought to he pursued ; for it 
should be obbcrvcd, that, if you take* 
dialike to them, you cauiiut bauUh . 
them from their own country, though 
you may send away a Kurupeoo. > 
{Hear.) The half-caitcs hadj Uloiit» , 
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enetjgVf and property. (Hear,) They 
wer^/ iharelore, a body that ought to 
bt l»>bdliated, not trampled under 
fobt. "(Hear.) Next came the Natives. 
They held no situation of trust or 
power ; they were not interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the stability or 
prosperity of the Company’s rule ; 
they were controlled by a few indivi- 
duals; and it must be quite evident, 
from the power which the Europeans 
possessed, and from the mode in which 
(considering the common nature of 
man) it was likely to be administered, 
that tlie Natives would feel a very 
great degree of jealousy. He spoke cf 
the ordinary nature of man with respect 
to the exercise of power, because he 
should be sorry to ottriliute to the 
Company’s servants any other feelings 
than those which generally fell to the 
lot of humanity. On the contrary, he 
would say, that the Company’s ser- 
vants were a superior cl.tss of persons ; 
that superiority arising out of the im- 
mense opportunities they had for ac- 
quiring enl.ghtened and’ liberal ideas, 
which prevented them, he had no doubt, 
from falling into many errors, often 
connected with the possession of un- 
limited power. He wished that such a 
line of policy should be pursued as 
would hereafter prevent it from being 
said, to use the words of an hon. friend 
of his (Mr. D. Kinuaird) — “that ages 
had passed away, and that we had left 
no trace of our having ever been in 
India, by the inijinuemcnt of the 
people, or by the extension to them of 
one uselul Institution, or of one honour- 
able privilege." If they now lost their 
charter, they certainly would leave 
behind them but little proof that they 
ever had been masters in India. He, 
for one, had olten protested against 
the tyranny which was now exercised 
in India, and he bad pointed out the 
necessity of adopting measures whicli 
would render the pe^le contented niid 
happy. If such measures were not 
taken, it would be vain to expect tran- 
quillity there : on the contrary, they 
might look forward to calamities, not 
to DC contemplated without sliamc and 
regret. He had constantly stated those 
sentiments, which were prompted by 
conscientious feelings ; and he must, 
in conclusion, say, that the Company 
would not do their duty, if they suflfer- 
ed years to pass over, and made no 
effort to alter the state of affairs in 
India. 

Mr. Trant said, that he, and several 
other members of the House of Com- 
mons, had paid particular atteution to 


this bill, ^icb hki recently passes 
through 8t tbtomittie ; bW he bfeWerf 
it was not hsual tb’state^ W^the 
much of what occurred iW a-coiUthittefe 
upon any bill. Much Incbhvenienci 
certainly did arise from mining up, ift 
the same measure, matters of a dfs-i 
similar nature. As a prdof, he need 
only state, that the latter part of this 
bill, which related to the annexation 
of Singapore and Malacca to Prince of 
Wales’ Island, had not been at all no- 
ticed either by the Chairman or by 
any other gentleman. No person could 
have any objection to that measure; 
but he merely pointed out the circum- 
stance, to show the inconvenience of 
joining such a v ariety of matters in the 
same bill. It was of very great im- 
portance that the different enactments 
should be clearly aud distinctly laid 
before the Court. He begged leave 
also to mention an important altera- 
tiou, made since the bill was printed, 
and when in its very last stage: he 
meant the alteration of the place to 
which convicts were to be transported 
from St. Helena. In the bill, as printed, 
Prince of Wales’ Islund was the place 
named. The President of the Board 
of Control was originally of opinion, 
that Prince of Wales’ Island was the 
fittest place, because he believed it 
was not at all usual to send English 
convicts from India to New South 
Wales. (8) The President of the Board 
of(h)ntrol had since, however, changed 
his opinion. He mentioned this to 
nhow the variance between the bill as 
printed, and as it really stood for the 
third reading. If gentlemen supposed 
that Prince of Wales’ Island was the 
place to which convicts were to be 
transported fioni St. Helena, they 
would be in error. He, and other gen- 
tlemen who had been at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, knew that the climate 
of that island was unfit for Europeans, 
espeiaily if they were kept to hard la- 
bour. As to the necessity of an altera- 
tion with respect to juries at Madras 
and Calcutta, he had elsewhere stated 
Ins opinion, and he would now repeat 
it, that the principle laid down by the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) might be 
adopted with great advantage. At Ma- 
dras, the duly of petty jurors had be- 
come extremely onerous. The number 
of persons qualiBed to act in that ca- 

(8) From the dcclaratioos of the su- 
preme Court at Calcutta, it does not ap- 
pear that the Judges CQDaidere4 thefu* 
selves authorized to send them an 
else. 
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McUy wM-rw Uix»itc4„Md tfee 
gi^oft M the 

coflu^ue^fce^ t>at» uvriug to ^lis 
iAcre^M, ^^. |>ersofia who^ 

4uty it wiM, to £^t^d, fuuufl. it ex- 
tremely 4ii^<=tilt to pursue their ordi- 
iary avocations, 4e believed that a 
petition had been presented to the Su- 
preme Court, prayiuK that some relief 
might he dfturded. la Calcutta there 
was a most respectable body of persons, 
who, as the law now stood, could not 
serve, but who were perfectly fit to 
take the situation of those who were 
ugually summoned on petty juiics. 
The individuals called to serve were 
often taken from the very lowest class 
of Kuropcau residents, who had gone 
out to India in very humble capaci- 
ties, and possessing very inferior in- 
tellect. (Si) 

The Chairman here said, that the 
observation of tlie hon. Proprietor ap - 
plied in no way to the question before 
the C ourt. He submitted to him the 
propriety of reserving any further re- 
marks for a more appropriate occasion. 

Mr. Hume apprehended that the ob- 
ject of laying the bill before theC,’ourt, 
was to oljtain the approbation of tlic 
Court with respect to it; if that were 
not the object, he should like to know 
why the bill had been laid before them 
at all. 

The Chairman said, that the bill 
was laid before the Court in coutormity 
with the by-laws of the Company. The 
President of the Board of Control had 
postponed the third reading of tliebill, 
in order that the measure might be 
brought to the notice of the Court of 
Proprietors before it passed. 

Mr. LowNiiES stqted, that be was 
surprised his hon. friend shonid seem 
to be astoiiishe<l at what he had said 
on a former occasion. He conceived 
that knowledge constituted the dif- 
ference between all classes of society. 
The freedom of the press was not ap- 
plicable to every society and country. 
Could it be said that the Naiives of 


(9) He ought rather to have said, 
** poe^essing a \cvy inferior education 
for surely Mr. Trant does not need to oc 
told that humble circumstances and in ' 
ferior Intellects are no more iiccessui ily 
puaected than high situations and high 
intellects. The |)oet, Burms, was a 
ploughman: Homer, jk-'i haps, a balJatl- 
juigei*; and Terence a slave: wherca.s 
Wr. Tiant Is a Member of Parliameiit, 
and Lord Amherst Goveruor-Geueral of 

India. 


India stood ia the s4ttaUoa,iu 
the meebauies of this country HlOj'. 

xose to or^jj, fop* 
Proprietor was waadering 
question. 

Nfr. towNOBS said, that' ho bad 
been accused of inconsistency, iahav- 
declaredhim&eif inimical tuthefreedops 
of the press in Indio. When the sub- 
ject should come before the Court, he 
would be prepared to luaiutaip, that 
the well being of India depended on 
the press being kept within bounds. 
The freedom of the press could nut ex- 
ist in every society, any mqre than 
corn could flourish in every soil, Was 
it fitting that, because the freedom of 
the press existeil in England, it should 
be e>tal)iished in the colonics ? If the 
Irecdoni of the press existed in the 
West Indies, there would notbeaslavu 
found there i . a year,(ll) 

Mr. Hume said, that the freedom of 
the press did prevail in the West Indies! 

Mr. Low MIES was about to continue 
his address, when 

The CiiAiuMAN requested that the 
business might proceed. 

Mr. Dakiiy said, tliat in the absence 
oftheClmirman and Deputy-Chainiinn 
of the Committee (d By-Laws, he felt 
it his duty to state, that, after the most 
diligent investigation, the Committee 
had formed un opinion, that so far 
from any neglect being apparent in any 
ot the oiVicial departments of the Com- 


(10) No; the Niitlve.s of India .stand 
in a vciy (rdfeiciit situation, and one 
whicli much iiioie urgently demands the 
freedom of the press. 'Idie (lovernment 
of this countiy sees, with Its own proper 
eyes, tlie state ot the mechaiiies, and can 
therefore watch over their happiness} 
but it cannot see the Natives ot India} 
theiefoie, in legislating f()r them, it le- 
qiiires to be intormed of their couditiou 
by means of a iiec press. Besides, the 
mccliamcs of this tyuntiy are under the 
lule of their own countrymen, who 
sympaihhe in their coudititm : tlic Na- 
tives ot India aic .subject to foieigiicl-K, 
who, in the lani'iiage of Burke, come in 
emllc.ss succession, like birds of prey, 
only to leave ibe country when they are 
gorged. Which of them haa most need 
of a free press f 

(11) Admirable ohsener ! An enemy 
of the fieedom of the press in India is 
geneially so blind to the lorce of truth, 
that he would assert the sun does uok 
shine at noon-day. West Iiuliau alave- 
diivers, however, arc, in this leapect, 
luoic liberal than the East India Com- 
pany, th.-vt they do not clamour againit a 
free press being among them. 
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difigviice wn atiri- 

MAI io Blf.(tZ) 

Sfr C. PottMif ubserred, that he had 
followed up the ratention which he ex- 
• pmsed At the last Court, of propositi^ 
IB the House of Ooramoos certaia mo- 
difications of the bill, and most of 
' them had been adopted. Theetfect of 
«De of his atnendinents was, Co make a 
, bdttcr provision for the Judges ; which 
wouhl be an encouragement for men 
of talents to go out to India to dis- 
charge judicial functions. Judges, in 
future, would not be placed in the 
predicament of being obligcil to re- 
main in India after their medical at- 
tendants had declared the climate in- 
jurious to them, or of giving up their 
claim to a pension. With respect to 
one part of tne measure, the salary of 
the Bishop of Calcutta, no modilica- 
tion had been made. The Bishop re- 
ceived, nominally, 5000/.; but he, in 
fact, received abont 200/. less than 
that sum, owing to the difference of 
exchange. All that he asked for was, 

■ that an alteration should be made iii 
the bill with respect to tlie salary of 
the Bishop, on toe same principle as 
that whit h had been made with res|>ect 
to the salaries of the Judges. He in- 
tended to propose a clause to that 
effect in the House of (/Ofnmon«. The 
difference would be of little conse- 
quence to the country, hnt to the 
Bishop of Oilcutta it wouhi be of very 
great importance. The Bishop was 
the fourth person in rank in India ; it 
was not fair, then, that the Bishop 
should be placed in a worse situation 
than the lowest judge. It was said 
that the Bishop was allowed a house ; 
but the same allowance was made to 
the counsellors at Bombay and Madras. 
The Bishop was, at the present mo- 
ment, in a worse situation then any 
public officer in India, merely liecause 
one little word was omitted in the bill 
with re‘^pe(t to t|pc difference of ex- 
change. The hon. Bart, then pro- 
ceeded to express his objection to that 
'part of the bill which proposed to place 
Sin;, a, lore under tlie jurisdiction of 
Prince of Wales’ Island. Singapore 
was by far the most important posses- 
sion, and if any alteration were made, 
it ahould he to place Prince of Wales’ 
Island under it. Wtth respect to New 
South Wales, he pro]>osed that the au- 
tliorities should be restricted to banish- 


(12) Mr. Darby’s speech kmks like 
playiug at cross- pui*pose.'«, having no rc- 
nrcncu w’hatt'ver either to what went 
bcfoic or to wJuit follows after. 


Tug perswai ^ 

< ape of Good Hopb, 

South Wake. T«r tmitote s 
St. Helena feom the ielmd -wav-tbe 
matest putotsfnaent which ooakt itc 
inflicted on him; and he shoidd eat 
be debarred from all hope of reterti 
which wonld be the case if he^were 
banished to New South Wales. The 
attachment of the natives of St. Heletia 
to the place of their birth was greater 
than that of any other people, escept 
the Scotch. The hon. Bart, conclutfed 
by staring, that, on the question of ad- 
journment being proposed, be would 
call the attention of the Court to a 
most important subject, nninely, the 
present state of India. (Hear,) 

Mr. Hixon thought that the hon. 
Bart, had chosen the wrong place for 
making many of his observations. Par- 
linmcut was the place where he ought 
to throw out his suggestions ab^t 
bingajxire and New South Wales, and 
there they would be attended ta.( Id) In 
listening to the correspondence which 
had taken place between the Court ot 
Directors .and the President of the 
Board of Coutrol, his attention had 
been directed to the burthen which 
seemed likely to fall upon the Com- 
pany .(14) If he understood rightly, it 
was proposed by the bill, that Ju^e< 
going to India, and staying there fbr 
five years, might retire, and peceirc 
half their salaries. 

The Chairman.— On a certilicata of 
ill heolth. 

Mr. Dixon. — He had not understood 
that a lertificate was necessary; h« 
also understood that the Judges, if 
they remained in India for seven years, 
would be entitled to half the aniotiut 


(1.3) Then why bring such procwdJftgs 
hetbre the Proprietors at all, if they arc 
not tti make any remark upon them * If 
the Opinion of the lion. Members of that 
Court individually, or collectirelv, l>e«f 
no value, and not attended to, why does 
it go through the farce of having things 
subinitred lor its approval.^ Or, per- 
haps, Mr Dixon thinks the Comfiany 
has nothing to do with New South 
Wales, or .Singapore, although the latter 
is .'ictually one of their own po«#w>doh?, 
and com lets arc sent from their tern- 
tories to the other, 

(14) ’I'he “ burthen” will fail 
the Company, as it did upon the pcd»r, 
when, to ea.se his liorse of the weighfot 
his pack, he mounted the Hiihnal a«Q 
humanely took the pack on his dwn 

So the Knglbh nation has to support 

Company, with all ha yearly accBiBW*^' 
ing debts into the bai'gaiii. 



i W tt to fmlut BtMse, 


^ the' fu eietft ptotton. Her thmii^t 
•fh«t Mr. Wyim i^' btrdl^r t»ed the 
Coast fairJy* They ol^ecttd to the 
'{■creased ottowonces, oa the noand 
*fhat such a measure had been deemed 
•ttUiiaceBsaiy so recentljr as two years 
«go.(15) 

H^e the conversation ended. 

CONDUCT OF KB8IDKNTS. 

TlieCHAraMaNacquaiutedthe Court» 
that, on the 23d of March, the raliant 
tieueral on the other side of tlie bar 
(Ccncral Thornton) gave notice, that 
he would this day submit to the Court 
the motion which the Clerk would now 


reao. ... 

/ifflHon, — It appearing by the 
printed Hyderabad Papers, that Rajah 
Chumloo Loll sent a letter to Lieut. 
Barnett, the assistant to Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, Bart., the Resident, who was 
acting tor him during his absence 
from Hyderabad oa a tour, containing 
rcniesentations and compluinls which 
the Rajah desired might be coininum- 
cated to the Supreme Government ; 
and, in page 2.19, that Lieut. Barnett 
ruentiouod'to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, when 
he met him on his return, that he had 
received such a note, ami described its 
contents ; and likewise, by Sir C’. T. 
Metcalfe’s own staienicnt, in page 241, 
that he did peruse tlic original note 
thoroughly and carefully, after having 
previously contented himself with Lieut. 
Barnett’'! report of its substance, ami 
with looking at particular parts ; iiot- 
witlistaiuhug which, neither Sir C', T. 
Mctcalle nor Lieutenant Barnett did 
communicate the contents to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, but the 


Supreme Government was kept in ig- 
norance of any such aiipeal, uiiiil coiii- 
niuiiuatecl by the Kajali through an- 
other cliannel, when .several acts of 
oppression, ci'inplaiued of in the con- 
duct of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, were or- 
dered by the Governor -General in 
Council tube redressed, in instructions 
wluch are inserted in page 224 and the 


(I.-)) Bntat iliattiiiic it not known 
that two successive Chief Jnstires might 
fall victims to the climate witliiii a tew 
weeks of their arrival in India; which 
hag shown ihe urgent iiece-s.sity of couii- 
tenacting, by higher cnioluiuents, the 

S eat dCcouiageineut arising from the 
lUgers of tlie climate. I f tlie Uii ectors 
are so blind as not to see this or wi^h 
bis Majesty’s courts to he left without 
iadgea at all qualified by professional 
rank and talent to support their dignity, 
Mr. vvyiiu deserves no blame, but the 
highest praise, foi firmly opposing such 
itupld, Sordid/ or sinister policy. 


following pages i ThaHtba;ftycnMre, 
recommended to the Coort of Dit«e* 
tun to be )>leased to make reipitatiom, 
in order to preveot, in fiitura, Au im- 
proper and dangerous a proce^ray u 
the suppression or Interruption of ap- 
peals or complaints, whether jmt or 
unjust, from the Native Gkivemmexits 
to the Supreme Govenunent ; Biat, if 
just, the grievances complained of may 
be redressed as soon as possible ; and, 
if unjust, explanations may be entered 
into without loss of time, and a good 
understanding [irumoted.” 

General Thornton then addrened 
the Court. As he had made his mo- 
tion very comprehensive, and had re- 
ferred to the papers in the possession 
of every member of the Court for the 
cireiiiiistances to which it alluded, he 
should not feel it nece<.sary to trouble 
^the Court at great length. It did not 
appear that the conduct of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had been noticed by the 
Court of Directors in the way it ought 
to have been. The (imirt had nut 
tlioiight the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe 
a serious matter ; but in his opinion it 
was 80 , and involved the safety of In- 
dia. If Native princes were to be 
treated as Residents thought fit, if 
tlieir communieatioiis with the Su- 
preme Government were to be inter- 
rupted, the safety of the empire would 
be endangered; it was impossible that 
It coiiM be otherwise. 'J'he Rnjab of 
Hyderabad had iii iiis commiiiiication 
detailed his giievaiuTs in the most 
feeling manner; be stated, that the 
coiisccpiciice of the system which the 
Resident was pursuing would be to 
have two governments in the country. 
It might have been supposed that 
Court of Dll ectors would have taken 
measures to prevent the interruption 
in luture. It appeared that if Mr. 
Will. Palmer had not eommiiuicated 
with the Supreme Government on the 
subject, the conduct of the Resident 
would, in all probability, n t have 
been kuuwn at all. Mr, William 
Palmer was in the service of the Ni- 
zam, and therefore it was his duty to 
forward his coinmutiication to the Su- 
preme Government ; but if it had i>een 
otherwise, it was his duty, as a moral 
man, to make the comniiiiiicution. 
One cireuiiistaiice, indeed, might hare 
prevented him from doing so, namely, 
worldly motives. Many persons m 
Mr. Palmer’s situation might, from a 
fear ot suiFering themselves, have ab- 
stained from doing what was stricilv 
their duty. Mr. Palmer however had, 
unfortunately for himself, dhnregafdcd 
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partly i|lar gney^iif^S, jwer^ Jr 't^Ub 
refereiWG \vft.s miae Mo tK<> 




$ 1 }]^ sucV<yB$\c|.9ratk>ps ^ aoU jbe cou- 
wn(^' was'/tnail lie bad been ruined 
tbc^e^tfaijjrdJbary construction put 
ujbo'ti' i^ Act of t^arliamcnt. n.e was 
glarf tb'see' that a holde Marquis had 
btohl^ht ii t^ill into Parliament, to re- 
flate ihe cohstruction of the Act in 
fqtbrc. ' 1^e was astonished that the 
Coiirt of lJ>ii*cctors bad not themselves 
taken some steps ou the subject. He 
hoped I hat there nouldbenowma-w/ww 
of Interest’ fixed in future, but that the 
money market would be left entirely 
open. It appeared to him that Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s conduct had been oppressive 
and tyrannical, and he thought it oui;ht 
to have been looked upon in the same 
li^ht by the (.'ourt of Hiieetois. Sir 
C. Metcall'c himself, as appeared from 
one of bis <Ic-i]ratchcs, was in great 
alarm respecting his conduit, lie 
bad, however, been snppoited by llic 
Court of Directors. The condiut of 
Sir ll. Metcalfe had been really most 
extraordinary. He pretended to have 
forgotten the iiistiuctioiis which he 
bad penned himself, whilst set rotary 
to the Governmeot, and w.is in conse- 
quence guilty of act, of tyranny and 
oppression. He was unlVelmgoiiou»h 
to make the Rajah sulmiit to limi, m- 
btead of hiniseli suhmittmg to the R.i- 
jab. One part of his comliut the Cimi't 
of Diiectors bad, indeed, censured, 
but in very mild tcrriH. Duo of the 
last acts ot the Mar(|Uis of Ilastings in 
(iidia was to appoint Colonel O’Bryan 
to he the fu-st a.ssistaiit to .Sir C. ^Ict- 
calfe. "i’his geiitleiuan operated as a 
sort of check upon Sir C.; and he there* 
lure soon uot rid of him, ami appointed 
another person hi liis [dace, who was a 
|i 4 riy to all the oppression which had 
taken place. It appeared to him the 
conduct of tho Court of Direcioi s, m 
uinittuig to take measures lor ^Lcuriug 
the ii.eaub of coinmmui uliou between 
Native priucos and the .Supreme Go- 
veinuieut, was Ingldy censmablc. 'I hey 
oqghl have. adopU'l^ luudbuie.s to show 
to Uie whole world that, in futuie, 
these cuuimunicatioiia would never he 
intuii upUd. Uu thcbc groumls he had 
felt it necessary to Iniug tlic motion 
fgrvvard. He meant no lUhicspcctio 
the Court of Dii’cctors, aud he bore no 
periioual enmity to Sir C. Metcalfe; 
lie spoke only of bus conduct as a jmb- 
lic yflicer, and tliat he consnlcrcd very 
blameabie, luid dcscrviug ul severe pu- 
uiidinanU. He had hoard Sii'. C.’s 
CQuduct dvfendod, but never with re- 
spect t<u(‘ this trausaction. He con- 
clnAt’d by luoviug the re-sulutiou. . 
^Ir. LoWJiiDiiS wished the galhwt 




Meniber to rei^d the book,, vih^ 
in’ Ac possession df^eyVry'MiieiitLer of 
the Court. ' . 

The CHAm>iAN be^g(}3'tbd)f ^lebotf. 
Proprietor would al^ow ' the niption of 
the gallant General t6 put regularty 
from the cha’r. 

The Clerk again read the motion. 

Mr. Lowndes observed, that the 
present motion looked lljce a spt-off 
against the Hyderabad question ; It 
seemed to be a charge brought for the 
put pose of rebutting the great charge 
made a short time ago. He had »l. 
ways understood that a person who 
brought forward a charge, ouglit to be 
picpated to substautiatc it. If the 
prool'i of the charge were to lie found 
in page 224 of the papers which had 
beta alluded to, he would propose that 
those proofs miglit be rend, in order 
that gentletiicn might know what they 
were talking about. As for hini'^olf, 
he was in the clouds ; he knew uothiiig 
ot the uioiioii, excejit that it was con- 
ncited with ihegre.it Hj derail jd ques- 
tion, in which was involved the fate of 
the whole of India. M'he bon. Mem- 
lier then proceeded lo ceiiHure the .ir- 
rangcnuMit which the Company had 
entered into with respect to the 
Noil hern Circar, and which he .said 
would not be bit. ding on the suca’s- 
sors ol the present Ni/.ain, The 
Conijiany should hew.ire of placing 
thenuselvcs in op)iodlioa lo public 
opinion 111 India : they existed only by 
jiuhlic opinion. The fieedoia ol the 
press was nut necessary in India, be- 
cause the Natives were much happier 
under our government than they were 
bel'orc.(I(j) Ho was not surprised 
that disiurlianccs prew ailed m the West 
Indies, now tliat he knew the freedom 

(Hi) Wlicii the Natives tlinti'^elvcs 
say so, it will be a iiioie sali.shurtory 
pioof of their happiness, than l)u‘ .isser” 
tioii of Ml. Lowndes. If he .sincerely 
thinks what he says, why does be, not 
vote foLienioviiig the gag a little froia 
theii mouths, to alloyv tliem to decide 
their liapiiiness ? But tlie Cdujpauy first 
gagstlicin, and tliea, tells the world to 
lest assured tliev.lniv'e no cau^c of ept^* 


1 ants, as bet e assbi ted , Ls tb.\Gi 1 ciPqii/dJ 
denviug them a fi de press ?^' Tliljl^ (‘/(f." 
fio/i, how minecc^ary, 
Euglaud>^hrqit‘i^& , 
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of ib« press existed there ; it was that 
which had occasion^ the disturb- 
ances. (17) That which was good in 
England was hateful in the West In- 
dies. (18) 

Sir J. Doyle rose to order. The 
hon. Proprietor had set out hy declar- 
ing that he was iu the clouds ; he was 
happy to find that he had at length de- 
scended on terra Jirma. Nobody could 
snpiH)se that be was going to oppose 
hib 'oice to that of the hon. Proprie- 
tor; but he would endeas(»ur to give 
him the information of which he luul 
stated himself to he iu want, unless he 
would please to touch upon the subject 
before the Court, to wltich alone he 
ought to direct his attention. 

Mr. Lowndes said that he would not 
have taken the liberty of branching 
out on the subject of the lil)erty of the 

f ress, if his hon. liberty Friend (Mr. 
lume) had not done so. He felt great 
respect for the gallant olheer who had 
interrupted him ; not only because he 
(ame from Ireland, but beeau^e lie 
was in the army. 'Fbe hon. Proju’ietur 
thou requested that the charge*, m the 
motion might be read. 

(17) The West India sbive-diueis 
ought to \ote Mr. Low'ndcs a golden cup 
lor making this giand discoroiy, w’lucti 

f roves the snpeiior intellect ul the East 
luliaii advocMtes ot despotism ; .uid 
shows how iiutnially thev are the allies 
nt cacli other. 'I'he Fast liuli.ms ate 
eiidentlv lalMiiiting under the dise.ise 
of Pres.sphobia, wliich makes them view 
everything with a jaundieed eje, and 
iliiiiK that all the political eviK in the 
woi Id arise from fiee discussion ; in tlie 
'•ame manner a.s Dr. Tytler, .so well 
known in liidm, h.-iving adopted the 
theory, tliateholcra moibns wascau'-ed 
hy a bud crop of Ouse rice in 1817, en- 
(lea\ mired to prove that the instances of 
severe moitality occurring in almost 
every part ot the glolMf, Ibi years alter, 
might he traced to the same cause. 

(18) 'Hie .same .sort of peisons, to 
whom a free pre.s.s is hateful in the We.st 
Indies, would hate it in Knglaiid and 
every whcie else: namely, tWse who 
lire conscious that their conduct will not 
liear a free examination, A free press 
|s, therefoic, hated in any country ex.cct- 
ly in proportion to the amount ot abuses 
• equiring to be rectified. Hence it is 
dtdiked by a certain party in England ; 
hateful^ no doubt, to the West India 
slave-driver! ; but, above all things, ab- 
horred and detfxtedh^ the ruleis ot Bri- 
bsh India ! These are the degrees of 
comparison which Mr. Lowndes ought 
to note down in his political grammar, 
on tlie evils of a free pres.s. 

Oriental Herald, / oU 6. 


Whilst the Clerk was looking for 
the passage in question, 

Sir John Do\ LF. said that he rose, In 
euiiiplianec with the wish of the bon. 
Proprietor, to bring him back to earth 
from fhe clouds, among which he con- 
fessed himself to have been wandering. 
At the same time, he could not help 
remarking th.it, if the hon. Proprietor 
had attended at former meetings of 
the Court, he would have heard the 
whole matter, on which he had been 
speaking fully discussed, in seven or 
eight eouvecutive meetings. However* 
as the hon. Proprietor had not been 
present, he would endeavour to en- 
lighten him u|H)n the subject, as brief- 
ly as the einumstauces of the case 
would permit. 'Fhe question itself wa! 
so important, ami our empire iu India, 
aceonhiig to the ddlereut private let- 
tea lately received from that country, 
was III so preCiUiuus a condition, that 
he was certain the Court would grant 
him iu iudulgcuee, whilst he endea- 
voured to explain to the hon. Proprie- 
tor those iiiattiMs which he did not at 

I iresent seem clearly to understand* 
le was of o])iuiou that the steps which 
Sir C. .M<*tealle hail taken, as well as 
those wliieli he had not taken, were of 
such a nature as iiiu<t ‘naturally tend, 
in tlieir ellect-., to derange the Kystem 
oi the country, and ultimately to shake 
our power iu the East. For the infor- 
mation ol the lion. Pioprictor, lie would 
point out the grounds upon which the 
]»re*c*ut motion rested and what he 
(S>ir .lohu Doyle) was going to say re- 
garding bir ('. Metcalfe, would depend 
upon Sir ('. Metcalfe’s words alone*. 
He had never said any thing of the 
char.ic'terol ^lr Charles — he had spoken 
of Ills conduc t iiiercly ; aud iu all the 
accusations he had brought against it, 
he had taken his data from Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s own wftrds aud from nothing 
cLe. [Hear.) He must observe thiU 
Rajah Chuudoo Loll wrote a statement 
to the Resident’s depiitv. The words 
ol it (in p. 177) arc as follow ; — What 
more need I write I I am quite power- 
less. It resU with the Resident to de- 
cide the matter. If you will be so ob- 
liging as to write ull this to the Sudder, 
and lend me the benefit of your assist- 
ance, it will be an excessive favour. 
I have not made the above statement 
for my own benefit ; but iiiy sense of 
duty towards his Highness the Ni/anu 
has impelled me to draw it up. Pray 
make this all known to the Kesldeiit. 
Although it is not niy jcraclicc to write 
against gentlemen, I am now compell- 
ed to state the following circuioatanceR 
2 C 
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-’fot your inforfBatioTi/" Th© Raiah 
then ‘proceeded to complain of Mr. 
Histop, one of the coruete, one of the 
lieardlest proconsuls, seat out by Sir 
C. Metcalfe to guvem India. He said 
of him^ Mr. Hislop has set aside my 
leases, and granted such further re- 
ductions QS he was pleased to think 
proper, giving leases for himself, and 
also allowing them to appropriate the 
crops. After this, what security i$ 
there for the payme«»t of the public re- 
sources } Under these circumstances, 
the ryots of Kalburga, who only want 
an excuse, hold back payment of the 
revenue, even on the reduced terms of 
their last engagements. When the 
talookdars are treated in this way, and 
required to produce their accounts, it 
is easy to imagine what an opinion the 
ryots and the public will form of leases 
granted ny me, and of my authority in 
lha coputry." He trusted that the Court 
would' recollect that it was the minister 
of his Highness the Ni/.am who used 
this language. He went on : “ I will 
say no more : the Resident U su- 
preme/’ The epitliot was most pro- 
per. Sir C. Metcalfe certainly acted 
as if he was supreme. That, he it ob- 
served, was the letter of Rajah Chun- 
Uoo Loll, the minister of the Nizam, 
to the Resident’s deputy, inclosing a 
complaint against the Resident which 
ought to have been lorwarded instant- 
ly to the supreme authoriiy in India, — 
for such lie conceived the Sinlder to 
be. That it never was forwarded, or 
at least that it never reached the quar- 
ter for which it was intended, was now 
established. He hud read what Chuii- 
doo Loll hud said; he now wished 
them to consider what was Sir C. Met- 
calfe's reply. In page 152, Sir C. said, 
The most eftectual, and perhaps the 
only secure mode of reforming the go- 
vernment, is by til# employment of 
Europeans ; but I am precluded from 
taking that couiwe in consequenee of 
my situation as minister, inasmuch as 
such a measure would be tantamoiiut 
to taking the government out of the 
hands of the Nizam and his minister.*’ 
Wliat was the very first step which Sir 
C. Metcalfe had taken ? Why the very 
thing he declared to be tantaiuuiint to 
taking the government out of the 
hands of the Nizam and his minister ; 
whan he knew that the effect likely to 
be produeeiT by it was, not only that 
Rajah Chuiidoo Loll would lose his 
place and authority, but that this loss 
would so6n be followed by that of his 
bead. Raj|ah Chundoo Loll, discover- 
ing thaihis lettef had never been seat 


to the Goveruori4i«ne»ai*ttad imirtin* 

niA only the difeh«ata bvbudk upon 
himself jiersonally by tbeRaaideot, bat 
also under the dread of being deprived 
at once of his place, his authoehy^ and 
his life, caught hold of the firstpersoo 
on whom he supposed that he had aoy 
claim for support. He‘ went to |dr, 
William Palmer, who bad been 
ly-two years in the serricej of the 
Nizam, and had quclleii> at some ba’ 
zard to himsslf, a very dangerous mu» 
tiny iu the Nizam’s troops. Mr. Pal- 
mer, on these accounts, was naturally 
enough in the co*iftdenoe of the Ni. 
zam’s Government. To Mr. W. Palmer, 
he repeated, Rajah Chundoo Loll went,' 
saying, “ 1 have tried the regular mode 
of conveying my complaint to theSud- 
dcr through the Resident, andtWugb 
the Resident’s deputy ; but it is all w 
vain : I cannot get communicated to 
the Sudder a statement of iny real situ- 
ation, and I must therefore reijueit of 
you, as an act of friendship, to get me 
this letter conveyed to his Excellency.” 
Mr. W. Palmer acceded to his request, 
and the letter was received by the Go- 
vernor-General through the medium of 
that gentleman. The Got ernor -Gene- 
ral immediately turned round upon 
Mr. Win. Palmer, and said, “You must 
bring me no more private messagfis 
from the Nizam’s ministers and, 
with tlie same breath, said to Rajsb 
Chundoo Loll, “ You must send me 
no more complaints through the nie» 
diiim of private merchants,— you must 
make your complaints through the 
Resident ; and I say this, not to dis- 
courage you from sending complaints; 
on the contrary, 1 shall always be rea- 
dy to receive them through the regu- 
lar channel, when you think you have 
an occasion to make them.” That was 
proper language for the Governor-Ge- 
neral to hold upon such an occasion : 
if he had held otner language, he woulo 
have been unht for the high situatioi 
which he filled, or rather tor any situ- 
ation iu the Company’s service. In the 
remarks he was now about to oflFcr, be 
did nut intend to draw any coiuparisoQf 
between the manner in which differeat 
individuals pc'rforined their respective 
duties : comparisons were, in- 
cases, invidious, and, i» all easel, 
use the common proverb, odicnia. If h* 
were inclined to draw comparisons^ h* 
could assure the Court they should lidt 
be between those who had filiedk 
those who were now filling, iituailpn* 
iii India. Such corDp^lsons'kOukl aOt 
be fair at tb« pr^beot mbaleatv bipci 

the Court hftdWa ifi after 
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for the laat-Awc moMlut, a« to etrry 
thijif which hailtakta place mindifi. 
If there were atiy^ truth iu privau 
ter«, the ^ftte of tbai cuuutry wa& far 
from that which Kagjiislunen could 
wish it to: bo* Ho did out, uii that 
accouuti iwetond, at that tuumeut, to 
impute blame against any one. On 
that poiut» when the despacfaea of the 
JLocal Goverimient were known, it 
would be coiupeteot for them to form 
a judgment t but at present, when 
every thing was dark and uucertaiu, 
nothing could be more iiuoaiidid and 
unfair* He repeated, that if there were 
any truth in the private letters from 
judia-^ud out of the inauy letters 
whicli he bad seen» there was notone 
which could lead him to a ditTereiit 
conclusiou-<r-our affairs in that countiy 
were in a very ticklish, if not in a very 
dangerous state. So far as he could 
uudtrslaud, there was a very wide dif- 
ference lictweeu the accounts drawn 
up for Parliament, oI the revenue of 
(he Coiupaiiy iii India, in 1813 and 
1814, vvhen the Marquis of Hastings 
cumuiCiiced his career as (iovernor- 
(ieiieral, and the accounts ot its reve- 
nue in 1823 and 1824, when lie closed 
It. lie was iofonned, that at the lat- 
ter peiiod, there was an increase of 
G, 008, QUO/, or 7,000,0001. sterling. He 
believed that no such excess of revenue 
esisted at the present mumeut: for if 
It were true tiiat the Company was 
sjiendiug 10,000/. a-day in |)rovccutin|f 
this Uurmese war, the funds, which 
the noble Marquis had left behind him 
10 the treoijury must by this time be 
reduced to “ a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.” He contended, tliat it 
was not merely ou account of the want 
of attention it exhibited towards states 
10 ulliunce with u^, that this suppres- 
sion of inforination was dangerous — 
that, he admitted, was bad enough ; 
but It was rendered doubly dangerous, 
ou account of the Resident's serving in 
a loreign country, of wliicli the inau- 
iiers, customs, and prejudices were 
very different from our own. Let 
them consider the consequentes to 
which this suppression of inforuiatioa 
naturally led. If the Resident had 
Power to withhold it iu ouo instance, 
he had iiower to withhold it in all. 
Supbosioe^whal he admitted was not 
likely to happen in the case of Sir C. 
Metualfe, or in the case of aupi other 
nesideitt new in office— lupposiDg, be 

said, thift wtof high treason againut 
the Last I ndia Company should come to 
the knowledge of the Hwident or the 
Kf dfpMty i luppoilng the 


Resident should he a paraon of byt htr 
U« experieuqe — as, Ipy iusUuce, » 
young subaltern officer, who, from hi« 
very years, could nut hava much ex- 
perience—fiuppnsing that the Resident 
should , 111 the exeriwe nf his discretion, 
think it not worth while to communi- 
cate to the Goveriior-Ceneral the get 
of high treason of which he had beep 
informed, in what situation would the 
Goveruor-Geuoral, the Court of Dir 
rectors, and the Company at large be 
placed? The Governor-Generaf was 
the- individual to whom the Court of 
Directors and the Company at Urge 
looked for responsibility } yet, with 
what countenance could either of 
them pretend to censure his measures, 
if, from want of the necessary iu/Qi> 
inatiun, a rebellion was raging m 4belf 
dominions, which might have beep 
avoided, if the requisite iiiformatiim 
had been forwarded to him in seasou r 
With regard to the anxiety of the Go- 
vernor-ticiieral to receive informatiou, 
he vvould merely say one word t— no 
man was lit to govern a country, or to 
command an army, who was not rea* 
d)^, he would uutmerelysay to receive, 
but to elicit information, by every 
means in his power, on any subject 
conducive to the interest of ids coun- 
try. If that position were controverted, 
be would sit down immediately and 
give up the whole point in dispute; 
but he knew that it could uot be inju- 
troveited, and he therefore should uot 
add another word on that jiart of lb? 
question liefore the Court. With what 
practical effects the gallant General 
who originated the debate, intended to 
follow up Ids motion, he did not pre- 
tend to know ; but lie trusted that the 
Court of Directors would immediately 
issue such order.s, not only to the Re- 
sidents now ill office, but also to those 
who succeeded them, as would pre- 
clude the necessity of any furiher mea- 
sure. There was iitl|e responsibility 
on the Residents ; hut there was a 
great and awful responsibiliiy ou the 
Governor (ieneral : It vvould therefore 
be right for the (^ourt to say at once, 
as distinctly as words could say it, that 
ill no case, upon no pretext whatever, 
should iiifuraiatiou he withheld from 
the Governor-General. He thought 
that what had already passed would 
have Kb due weight in every quarter. 
He was sure that the Court of Directon 
wished to do their best for the Coaapwy 
at large. They might be fallible, likii 
other men ; but their iotcations were 
always directed, he was quit# sure, to 
(be beueh^ pf the Cotppaay, Me tbeif- 
2C2 
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fore trusted that they would forthwitli 
i88u6>6Mcb orders «ks would in future 
pcecdudo the possibility of any iofoi^ 
tuadou vbeiag' withhold from the Gu^ 
vetfnqvtGenerah The Resident' was 
iiot the peisoa who ou^iit to past 
Jwifment wj)on the information coin- 
mUnkateU to Itim ; it mif^lit be trifliu; 
ia his ottiniation, and yet, when con* 
iiected with other circumstances, 
known from other quarters to the 
Governor-General, might he of the 
utmost interest to the well-being of the 
state. As he had had no specific object 
in view, when he rose upon this ques- 
tion, he should he acting ill, if he pre- 
sumed to trespass longer on the time 
of the Court. He thanked them for 
the attention with which they had lis- 
tened to him, and assured them that it 
was only to satisfy the bon. Proprietor 
who had preceded him that he had 
ventured to trespass upon their atten- 
tion so long. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Weeding desired to address to 
the Court a few observations on the 
extraordinary proposition before them ; 
in doing which he should be able to 
show, that the imputation it attempted 
to fix ujwn Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
entirely without foundation, while the 
declaratory regulation it called for, 
from the (Jourt of Directors, was per- 
fectly unnecessary. He agreed entirely 
with the hon. (ieutlemau who had just 
spoken, (Sir John Doyle,) that it was 
proper to give the utmost facility and 
freedom to the transmission'of com- 
plaints from those who were in any 
way connected with the British Go- 
vernment, and felt aggrieved, to the 
supreme authontles in India. To this, 
as a general principle, he fully assent- 
ed. As it was already acted upon, 
however, hy the Governments in Ii»dia, 
aud enjoined hy the authorilies at 
home, to call upon the (’ourt of Direc- 
tors to issue a daclaraiion oii the sub- 
ject was childisn, as well as unneces- 
sary. (li>.) He should have been glad 
if the non. and gallant officer, Sir John 
Doyle, when he promised to commu- 
nicate the reciuisite information to the 
hon. Proprietor behind him, had, in- 
stead of stating only one part of the 
subject, gone on, as in justice he ought 


(19) Is it not .still more “ childish” to 
allow their scivanfs to trample upon 
their orders with impunity ? 'I'hat .such 
Is the case, in respect to tliis order, every 
day furni.^hes more evidence ; the Com- 
pany's servants having inanifestlv as lit- 
tle affection for this species of ‘‘ perni- 
cious publicity” fts for that of the presd. 


to have done, to state the otlier part of 
it alsoi - The iMBi.^iiiM mlkiit officer 
wduM tlien I have wturedb I to Imn. 

Pfoprteter/as had Wni'beiiiiiTi^vtd 

to thb Court ofi'Prunrietoi'S/^thai; the 

chatge which had be^brubght agakut 
Sir Charles MetcatfeyTor i^holdme 
infurmationv was < entirety gvoutidleia. 
He (Mr» Weeding) should Endeavour 
to supply the omission, and fot that 
purpose would trouble the Court with 
a short history of the transactfon. Ja 
August 1822, the Govemor-Geotral 
received a representation from the 
minister of the Nixani, Rajah Chun- 
d(M) Loll, conveyed privately through 
the hands of Mr. Win, Palmej* of Hy. 
derabail, complaining that the Resi- 
dent had withdrawn iiis confidence 
from him, and tliat, in consequence, 
his enemies at the Nizam’s Court were 
laying schemes for and plotting his 
ilestruction. He complained also that 
he had received no answer to two cum- 
municatious, which he had previously 
addressed to the first-assistant of the 
Resilient, Lieut. Barnett, and copies of 
which he then enclosed, for the peru- 
sal of the (iovernor-Gcncral. It Was 
not the least curious circumstance of 
this transaction, that although the let- 
ter to the (iovernor-fJencml was duly 
signed hy the inimster, Cbundoo Loll, 
the papers which he had sent to Lieut. 
Barnet were without date, seal, or sig- 
nature ; (20) which would seem in- 
fer, that if the writer were not in doubt 
of the truth of his own statements, he 
did not attaeh much importance to 
them. At the conclusion of one 6f the 
papers, tlie minister requesteti, as the 
last speaker. Sir John Doyle, had stat- 
ed, that Lieut. Barnett “ would he so 
obliging as to write all this to the Sud- 
der.'* Now, without slaying to inquire 
whether the Sudder meant the presi- 
dency, the seat of the supreme Govern- 
ment— or the residency, the seat of the 
local Government — of which an atten- 
tive perusal of the context would natu- 
rally excite a doubt, more particuiarly 
as the Resident was then absent, and 
the letters were addressed to his assist* 
aot, (21) he (Mr. Weeding) would 

(20) 'I’his, if correct, i,># of no wanner 

of importance now. as they w^Cre ac- 
knowledged at the lime to lie authentic 
both by Mr. Baifiett and the Resident; 
consequently, ihis affords no, excuse noW 
for their not being attended to [fuaefua*** 
ly, and forwarded to Ooi erumeiit 39 1'C*’ 
quested hy the minister. , 

(21) 'fllis special pkhding- about the 
meauinguf tlie word “ Sudder,” sliows 
the weakneiu of Mr, Weediii^s cause. 
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proOeedkit^iiDq^re fa>to thd nature of 
tbei eutnonibicfttMinSi ' They hiclwled 
two fpecifio bbJecU i one was, a cotnt- 
niaiat of the tiiterflpruiice of' British 
Bipents ih the adjusttneut aad coliec> ^ 
tion of the revenue ; the other was, a 
propusitioo from tlio niinister for a 
foan of thirllj^livc lat-s of rupees, Aw 
which he offered, as security, the pes- 
chush or tribute of the Northern Cir- 
cars. It appeared from the pa|)ers 
that, on the 4th of June 1822, Lieut. 
Barnett made known to tlie Residc'iif, 
by letter, the substance of the minis- 
ter’s communications' and on the .'ith 
of June, the Resident dn octed an an- 
hwer to the several points to which 
they referred; and he desired his assist- 
ant to confer with the minister, and 
discuss the contents of Ins note in the 
spirit of his (the Resident’s) observa- 
tions. On the 22d of June, the assist- 
ant wrote again to the Resident, that 
}io had complied with liis instructions, 
and tiie result of his conlereucc with 
the minister was, that he was I'on- 
\jnced by the reasons set before hitu, 
and satisfied of the necessity of ihe 
measures adopted for the relief of the 
ciuiMlry, (22) He fMr.Wecding) would 
not detain the Court while he scan lied 
i'or tiic letter of Lu nt. Barnett on this 
suhji'cl; it would he found .\mong the 
|iH|H‘rs ; its date was llie 22d of June 
1822, and the minister’s satisfaction 
was declared in the last paragraph of 
iL. Now, he would ask the Court what 
they thought of Chundoo Lull's com- 
plaint to the Cover uor-(ienerttl, that 


W hen was the Residency called the 
“ .Sn(l(ler,”or “ tlic seat ol the local go- 
icriuiieut” ? Amlil it had, for wliatpur- 
j)osc forwaid the papers there when tlie 
Ueddfut was abavnt ? But, in fact, was 
not Mr. Barnett then at the Uesidency, 
mid iictiiig for the Itcsidenf ? const* 
<ltiontly, C'Inuidoo Loll is made to ask 
him to^ write these things to himself! 
tlr, if the Memorial w'a.< addressed to 
the Rinident, and contained a reijnest 
that it wiolit be communicated to the 
Sudder, did thin mean that Sir C. Met- 
calle wievto coaifmimcaie it to himself.^ 

1 22^ '1 hat is, finding that the Resident 
pwioscd fdl Ills views, and had 
directea,,liw pHsistant to argue against 
them, the miuifitcr was compelled lor the 
tone to , m (juk'see ; but was that a rca- 
for tUnuav^ug luiu olbii^ right to the 
Jnpgmtmt of tlie.BupreioeHoveninieiu, 
or lor u bt ignorance of tbe.se 

complaints and diacitasions .* How can 
1 usismdj that ihc 

tdnu'gie of Mipui^asifigcouai>laiuts btouglit 
agaiiMi MWcaif^c iialuige- 

’her gi omutle-is ? 


Iw had received no answer Apom the 
Resident to those letters P (23) Ttey 
would reply, probably, in the words of 
the Marquis of Hattinga biimrlf, after 
all the ppers had been sitbmitted to 
him, in iiU letter of Ibe 13th of Norecn** 
ber 1822, that they could not but 
impress the Govemor-Cenersl in Coun- 
cil with a very unfavourable A/fittioN o/ 
t/ie mmitUr's regard for truth and /rth* 
dealing {lA) The disingeouousness 
of the minister was stroujrly exposed 
by the (ioveruor-Coiieral in the said 
letter; aud to au opinion coming from 
such a quarter, so deliberately express- 
ed, the gentlemen opposite, he con- 
ceived, would hardly object. He would 
now ask the Mover of the proposition 
before the ( ourt, what became of his 
assertion, that the Resident had ne- 
glccted to transmit a complaint to the 
(j»overiior-(iem ral ? 'I he coni plaint 
was addressed, not to the Supreme 
Government, but to the asslstailt of 
the Resident. (25) In a conference 
between the assistant and the minister, 
the latter ileclarcj himself satisfied; 
that he was convinced by Ills argu- 
ments of the necessity of the existing 
slate of things. (2(i.) 'flic complaint, 
tlierehue, was at an end ;'thc RcHident 
surely could not be bbpncd for think- 
ing it so. (27) Suppose the General 


(21' Does not this prove that he was 
not "Hti.slicd, but mei civ silenced by the 
leplies Sint through Lieut. Barnett? 
'fheywere replies, but, perhaps, in hi* 
l•^tim.ltion, not anstoerx. 

(24) 'fhe Governor -General mi^Jit 
have expic.s.scd a very dill'eiciit opinion 
if he had tally ajipielicndcd tlie minis 
tcr’s meaning, lie cci taiiily iniLdit say, 
with tinth, that his giiev.mces Inwl not 
been redressed; whidi is, in all proba- 
bility the teal puiport of his statemenf, 
miMinderstood or disfiguifd by mis- 
tiaii^latiuii. 

(2r>) But with a request that it might 
be commmiieated to the “ Siidder," a 
particular which Mr. W'ecding cIioosi-h 
now 10 suppi-es.s. And It is not pi*etetulfld 
but this w<w the regular and ouly proper 
mode of addri ssing the Supreuw Gq- 


•crnuieiit. , , , , . 

(i()j Did lie defjhtrc the facts .stateil m 
lis memorial to be false, or that he 
A'lslied It to be withdrawn I 'I'hi* would 
le Hometbing tuAliP piU ()0.sc,aud might 
i)e some excuse for t)»c Resident in* con- 
cealing what hml fiVUUhc 

[iovernor-GeniiMfafc ^ u 

(27) If the Resident h not to be blain- 
•d for thinking, or pretfud^og.to thinli, 
bat he ha* a riidit to wpprcM wl W- 
jlamts in tb i* tm»»ner, by cajobnganttiu- 
[imidatiiig the Milfereis» \Mth the weight 
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>^o M mfide this motion i|i 
ohWS» of H brigatl^* ftuU an oflifer 
uo4«l; hiiWi OK some oewu subject to 
hift.eoutrolf haU complaiqed of the cpn- 
ciupl of aoy of bis officers, aod of the 
orders which he had issued ; and sup- 
pose this had been the hrst intimation 
of aay feeling of grievance or coin- 
plaint which had conic to the Gene- 
ral’s knowledge, — would he not natu- 
rally seek an iuterview with the com- 
plaining party ? And if, in the confer- 
ence with him, he admitted his com- 
plaint to bo groundless, would the 
CJeoeral deem it indispensable to for- 
ward the statement of such an officer 
to his superiors ? Or, would he not 
deem it must uujustihable to be ac- 
cused of concealment and neglect of 
duty for not doing so? On what 
ground, then, did the bon. Gentleman 
charge Sir Charles Metcalfe with iin- 
pcuper conduct on thi^ occasion ? Did 
he mean to say, that he ought to lia\e 
forwarded the ]n'oposition for a loan 
of thirty-live lacs of rupees ? Such a 
charge would be Cipially untenable. — 
Sir Cnarlfji Metcalfe had himself, the 
year before, submitted a pioposition 
to the Supreme Goveniment lor raising 
a loan for the use of the Ni/am, on 
tho same principle, — that ol taking 
the tribute ofjtlic Northern (Jircars us 
security for its repayment. The letter 
recommending it was dated the 5th of 
Ajn'il JHlil, and was dictated in the 
spirit of the kindest consideration for 
the Interests of Messrs. Win. rainier 
and Co. (lor which they made him 
atlerwards so unworthy a reiurii), (28) 
whoiQ debt it |>ro|V)Scd not merely to 
liquidate, but to give them au indem- 
iiity for the discontiiiuaiiee of their 
loan, and the loss of the large interest 
they were deriving from it. It was 
directed, also, with a view to the full 
relief — wliieh.it would have accom- 
plished — ofxttie Nizam’s difficulties, 
while it prompted the Bengal Guveni- 
wieiit to a rdipral and statesiiiau-like 
conduct, without, tbe least risk to its 
pecuniary interests. But what said 
the Gavenior- General m Council? — 
Mr* Ailam approved of it; Mr. Fen- 

pf his Authority, tficn tho Company 
had, better at once ^oiid out a patent, 
creating Sir Charles Metcalfe Independ- 
ent ‘ governor of the'staie of Hyderabad, 
lliere is no limit ko the abstird notions 
of India House jegislamihs. 

(28) Yes 1 they Wwe tfnilty of making 
the griu#«hees of the Natives of India 
khhvvn to IhOse who ought to redrc.'is 
tbem^an hhpardonahle cnine in the eyes 
of Sir C. Metcalfe and his friends. 


4all aho 

upon the r(^on\ih^dkil6h,' tty adv^L 
tug that^ Instead of tamt the 
cuiH fas’ acciirity,' it sll6uW be hWht 
altogether. A cfofoI Of riipeeS was 
about fouriect yean* putohasi of seveh 
lacs— a good purchase of a gobfl gretithl 
rent. The Mai^uis of Hpstlrtgs, how- 
ever, disapproved qf the plan, and it 
was rejected. The Bengal Govern, 
iiient had since found B necessary to 
adopt the principle, wilhoOi , canning 
it to the same extent. Nmv, woiiltl 
the hon. General say, that It would 
have been becoming in the Resideiit 
to trouble his superiors with a propo- 
sition whicli they had already ilelihe- 
ratcly refused? (2')) If he had done 
so, so prone did the bon. General ap- 
pear, so gratuitously inclined to dis- 
cover a fault in this meritorious ser- 
vant of the Company, that he (Mr. 
Weeding) imaj^ined he would have 
been as ready to accuse him then of 
contumacy, as lie was now of neglect, 
wliere none existed. (dO) After all, il 
the author of tlie proposition Ix-fore 
the Court were capable of proving an\ 
part of his case against the llesidcot, 
where would be. the u«fe of bis niotiou ' 
(dl) Tliere might lie some sense in 
moving a vote of cehsure against the 
oUVndiiig party; but to call upon the 
Ciurt of Directoi's to make a regula- 
tion, which was already made— to 
transmit it to their Indian Govern- 
ments, wliere it had been nlreadi 

(29) Why not? since the proposal wa' 
now the minister’s, nothifl ; and besides 
it was fit the Government slionld knoi' 
that the minister stood, at that inoninit, 
in need of tlie 35 lacs of ru|)ee«» which 
he was ile.siixiu.s of iwisitigliy such incftuB , 
the principle of wliich the (lot’cruioent 
uiigiit, oil It’- consideration, hare adopt- 
t'd, as, In fact, Air. Weeding telln u», it 
has since done. 

(:k)) He is not accused of “ Oegli.’et,” 
bat of intentional Kupprcsaioii of infor- 
mation which did exist. 

(.fl) Mr. Weeding having glosaed over 

the loan, now talks gliWy or iiopa»^“t 
the charge being capable of orool. 
wo must call him hack a little, and ask 
how he has dbjiosedoftlieDOthef 
the proposition he sel out with-^tne 

complaint of the Interference of 
tish a^ts in thci adinstidg and ,oail^' 
tlon of the rovniiinf?” Vm, there 

need of letting theSupiwiiftGoeerMirtfnf 
know somewhat of the wonderful 
ploits of Cornet Hislop, bi re-inodelhag 
the Intferiiak governmeut of tbf; 
try ? Perhak»s Sir Chtrleuiineaut to wc- 
A*r .seudiog a lilstory.oftW^tkltho rero- 
lutioii w'as completed. 
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the obwrrence 
4, wlici;«5, 4. already in full 
appeared 

to him ,(^f j^Wcedinr) to be perfectly 
childish it?d MnpecesWy- (32) If this 
inotiof) ^ supuld next ex- 

pect »mpe jfenncmfth <0 recommend 
thi? C‘'atO(;h!»<l\‘^rTeu Commnndmeuts 
to be scntto India, as if ibe Company's 
larvapts there. |iad received no educa- 
tion nor instructions and vvere insen- 
sible to the obligations of a (ointnon 
duty. He-trusted the Court would 
reject the proposition of the hon. Geu- 
tleiuau* 

bir JoilN ])OYlB \Vas surprised that 
a fjentleman, who in {fenernl argued so 
well, should ha\e risen to continue a 
tlihcussioii on tlie propriety of witli- 
hohliug information from the Supreme 
(ojvcruinent, — a practice whicli, he 
was sure, the ('ouit of Directors wouhl 
never sanction with their approbation. 
All that he wished to obtain by the 
present motion was a proof, that what 
«as done iii India agamst the regula- 
tions of the (.'ompany, without the 
knowledge of the Direitois, wouhl 
not be ^auctioned Ijy them in England, 
when it tame within their knowltMlge. 
As the hon. Proprietor had thought ht 
ask him what he would do under 
certain ciicumstanccs, if h’& were m 
the command of a legiment, he wotdd 
venture to otfer to the hon. Proprietor 

(32) 'Hie suhioct befote the C’omt 
proves that the law was not in tull opc- 
latioii and etfect ; but, on the conti.uy, 
siianicftilly etaded and tiainpicd upon. 
This being the case, is it not “ chlldi.sh ” 
of Mr, Weeding thus continually to beg 
the whole question As to its being 
“ luineceasai-y,” docs not the legislature 
often make declaratory laws only to ghc 
what has been alreacfy enacteil full ef- 
fect? And he is also contradicted by the 
ChairinQii himself, who declare.s that 
few seasons occur in which the Court 
do not find It necessary to repeat this 
rule, and inipross it more strongly upon 
their servants abroad. Vet Mr. vVeeoing 
ftippantly tdla them, that “ to enjoin 
tin? observance of it, where it i.s aheudy 
bi full om‘ration, Is childish ami unne- 
remr^yj* The person who siiy.s tlii.s 
W'orrld, fndcct), ivqnire to be sent back 
to bis catechism, in which he might, 
[H'rhaps, learn a little common sense and 
modesty. Moreover, Lord Amherst and 
his wbeagdes would have been no wor.sc 
If KOmie itiodeTM Natluui had read the 
Sivtli Gommaikdaient to them iii the 
nmrnfngof tiiesecniid of last November: 
^‘Tiiotj aiiAi/r 'Nirr kiulI It is writ- 
ten, Whosoever sheihietb man’s blood, 
**v man hh blood shall be shed 5 " 


the fruits of his military experience t 
The conimandihg oflUcer of a regiment, 
dheu he received a cbmplaint against 
his o\vn conduct? fi’om an inferior oW- 
cer, \sas bbuhd tb communhrata it 
forthwith to the ComiriandeC-iu-Chief; 
he had no discretion to exercite-^send 
it he inustj yes, he would lose his 
commission if he did hot send to the 
Commandcr-iu-Chief the most virulent 
complaint that malice could draw up 
against him. So much for that point; 
now for the next. They were told that 
Sir C. Metcalfe stated that Knjah 
Chundou Loll was satisfied as the 
groundlessness ot his complaint. True 
it was that Sir C. Metcalfe did make 
such a statement ; still, though such 
was the case, he (Sir J. Doyle) should 
have preferred a letter of Rajah Chun • 
doo Loll, gi'Mig that assuriince, on 
the precise fact of whlth he loinplain- 
ed, to a thousand as'«erti»ijs of Sir C. 
.M<>tcallo. if a Hc'iidcnt, strong and 
[loworlul like Sir (,’. Melcalle, slKmhl 
se.id to the nniiislt*r ol n native poten- 
tate, de< hiring, “ You have said so and 
so regarding me; you imistuiisay, and 
that speedily, all you have formerly 
s.iid,” he was afraid that the minister 
of such a prime woubi not have the 
lirmness to resist such a demand, com-, 
ing fiom such a quarter ; and there- 
fore it was that he had first remi to the 
Court the letter of Rajah C’humloo 
Loll, and had afterwards followed it 
up by rending the Utter of Sir C. Met- 
calfe. He had gone to the original 
documents for the ohsci vationa he had 
made, and hail not taken them on 
credit, after they had been distorted by 
passing through three or four different 
channels. Having answered these 
points III the hon. Gentleman's speech, 
he should sit ilown, luit not without 
requesting the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral a second lime to withdraw the 
rooiiou he liud submittwl to the Court, 

Mr. Low NDRs rose, amidst deafen- 
iug cries of “ iS'po^e, spfthe!** A# fur 
as wc understood what he said, it was 
to this effect : that he meant to move 
for the proiluction of the ori«nal 
agreement between the film of Palmer 
and'tfo. and the agent of the Nrttlvc 
power, the Nizam and hisGovcrmnciit. 
The outcry shortly became so loud, 
that even Mr. Lowndes was obliged to 
retume his seat. 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise 
at the sjieecU which bad just bren 
made by the hon. Proprietor on the 
q:her aide of the Court,— a speech 
inconsistent with all the rules of the 
Company’s service* The parity of 
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whiih' the hoc. Proprietor 
lMd^et(deav6ored«0 'iu.%ke out between 
tbb otfodiiol of Hi Heli<ient in India and 
tbdt/of^ a tokwiel of a regimerit in Eng- 
kiid< reociritig’grountlless complaint* 
agalnfil rlienitelvcs, and neglecting to 
leritard them to their respective supe- 
riors, had utterly and entirely failed, 
ami i bod not, as his hon. Friend had 
shown ^ the stlgiitest application to the 
pde^eiltcase. The danger arising from 
such ol>sc^^afio«lS as those in which 
the boii; Proprietor had indulged, was 
mu(!h greater than the Court might at 
first anticipate. If one pHuciplc with 
regard to the government of India 
ought to be hold more sacred than an- 
other, it was this : that alt complaints 
against their governors, coining from 
the governed, who lived at a distance 
friMH ihe *jOurcc of redress in Kiigland, 
should find an easy and immediate 
to those who had the pooer of 
relieving and removing them. {Hear.) 
Hd skid that certain documents had 
boch' bUd before the Court of Propiie- 
towiTHitiiorting to he all the doi uments 
wbidhhail passed between the Resilient 
at Hyderabad and the NizainS Cu- 
vemitnput respecting a certain trans- 
aotioh } it now turned out that the do- 
ciinlents laid before the Court were 
not all the docunieuis which h.ul p.iss- 
od{ that they were garbled ilocuiiieiil'., 
and garbled for sonic purfHise, which, 
though not avowed, was clearly per- 
ceptible. If these facts were true, the 
pri'sent motion involved a principle of 
no slight importance to the Company, 
and which was shortly this: — “Was 
the Court of Proprietors to be supplied 
with' partial or general information, 
on any subject into which it was desir- 
ous of making inquiry i ” His gallant 
Friend near him contcndc’d that gene- 
ral information ought to he furnished 
tothe Court; tlio hon. Proprietor oppo- 
i.lte inaintaineiftliat it ought to be con- 
tent with |>artinl iniurmation, and such 
as their Ruiiileut^ ^houUl think it ex- 
pedient to disclose. Tilt* hon. Proprio- 
tov bad l;nid, that the charge which 
had been made against Sir (.’.Metcalfe, 
for withholding some information about 
a loan, was a matter regarding which 
it was not necessary to trouble the 
HfKvemor-Geueral. A loan, iii the 
estimation of the hou. Proprietor, was 
a* matter of no couseipiCHOe. Formerly 
he bod treatcfl it as a matter of must 
B^riout importance, nut to bo under- 
'taken without grave conshleration, or 
some great and pressing emergency; 
voiw he p^4ed it by as a matter not 
worth notice. He left the hon. Pro- 


prietor b' MldyitHi 

preseht with his pMV^eCltfmtiktst. 

stmnid pvocned to flo'tbht which 

hitli^crtD hkd nh bf ddini^i 

namely, to stkte his oplWiod'^ «lt<<b 
Metcalfe’S confdnct regard' to the 
transaction* at ’ IiyderabJidi ' He/ ■ had 
no hesitation hi tfayihg, that con, 
duct of Sir C. Metcalfe vVaft^mot^ es- 
traordinary than that of any public 
man which had ever fallen utider hk 
observation. It was so inconsistent 
and contradictory, as to prove to 
demonstration, that he could have no 
honest object in view ; his sentiment* 
changed, as the objects which he pur. 
sued changed ; and the dccKirntions 
which he had made of his different 
sentiments, nt dilfereiit times, now 
stood Iieforc I he public as evidence to 
impugn the rectitude and honesty of 
his motives. He only regfetted that 
Sir C. Metcalfe was not present, to hear 
the charges he had to jiroduce against 
him; if Sir C’. Metcalfe had been pre- 
sent, he would have stated more folly 
the different reasons that he had For 
declaring that Sir C. Metcalfe iva* 
utterly unworthy the siluation whieli 
he now hml the honour to fill. He 
trusted that the Court of Proprietor* 
would not sanction Sir C. Metcalfe's 
system 0 !*^ withholding the complaifits 
which he, in his official situatimi, was 
called upon to forward to the li^prenie 
(h)vermnent. In his opinion, a '=Hb- 
seqiieot avowal from Rajah (.'huudoo 
Loll, that his former complaint wn* 
wilhont foundation, amdunted to no 
defence of Sir ('. .Metcalfe. In t'le 
interim between his first and 
declaration, a thousand events might 
have occurred, so full of danger and 
disaster, that it would have been im- 
possible to calculate the evil which the 
suppression of that complaint niiglit 
have producetl to our empire in India. 
He had before cal let! the attention of 
tlie C’ouit to the inannor in which 
their servants in India had withheld 
from them important public docio 
iiieiits: four years ago, he had hronght 
this very subject under its Conrideia- 
tioii. Some time previously; CCrtaih 
transactions had taken place in India, 
which had produced cousiderfthle ‘d'" 
content. Memorials had been sertt to 
the local Cloverninent, fi^ifi those wbh 
either were oppressed of cOfl^'^^d 
themselves to be so. He alluded to 
the case of several ttfiiOiirs, Who, ttf^ 
a long service, fPumrd Chehiselve* Sud- 
denly supersddtR hy^a aev*r;4y4te«n t>f 
proAh>tk>a^brihk adopted^W^rif krtny 
in IndiA. 'l^ree 'vw/rs afR^r '!!*•» pr^* 
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otatuin jM Klwfe #^vf ra> oflScftf^ 

!«>»» t« 

obtUiui iw^uiiiy «t 

t W (bie nittiiio^ 
riniti, 'wbiclk they Ii(itl^4rawu up Uti 
utfvor been tp) or re4;eivcd 

by, tb«! Court of Dirt-'ctors, Ou that 
vUmon, wbeu t)»e subject wjfu- 

Lu-ly brought, before the Court of Fro- 
liritilofSi justice was done to Liwi- 
teuautnColonel Keble and one or two 
nthw officers, by giving them the 
r«uik lu which tlieir Joug services enti- 
tled them. Other olheera aficrrtanU 
apjdied to the Court fur redress : but 
^vhether justice was done to them or 
not, he was not able to recollect. He 
dnl not vecoUcct who filled the chair at 
that time; hut he well recollected the 
tU’Ai* and strong expressions which 
tlicir present chairiuaii had then used. 
He told them, upon that discusstuii, 
that “ sound policy and suict justice 
equally required that a free, easy, and 
(|uick channel should he open to all 
( ompUinaiits, in order that they might 
obtain, as soon as possible, a rciuedy 
lor any grievances of which they had 
ivason to complain.” He (Mr. Hume) 
M.is perfectly con>inccd of the tiutli of 
that position, and ha<l therefore eude.i- 
Mmrvd to illustrate i^ as fully as he 
emiUl. He had pointed out tlie buneiit- 
able eonsetiuences whieli bail eiuanat- 
cd from the suppres'iioii of the com- 
plaints which had been m.uie by the 
pi'ople 111 Madras aud its vicinify. He 
bad hka;wi<c pt)inta?il out the conse- 
quences which luul ensued from the 
same misconduct on the part of the 
liM-al authorities in the province ot 
Cuttack, where a rebellion raged for 
iipwaids of three years, owing to tlic 
obstruetious thrown in the way of all 
tomplaiuauls. The iiidniilual who 
hail created those obstructions was 
thsmissed, as soon as thiv were disco- 
vered by the supreme (iuverunieiit. 
He was sent home. On ins arrival in 
tins couiiti) , bo petitioned the Court 
lor rediohs; but lie did not obtain il, 
becauw, iu po lit of fact, he diil not 
deserve it. The mere dismissal of that 
functionary wa^ not, in fils opinion, a 
sufliciont punishment for the offence 
ho bad committed, in obstrm tiug ibo 
channels of complaint. He was sorrv 
tP say, that the orders of the Comt of 
Hiroctors v^cre better calcuIaUd to 
uhuruct ilma to open the doors to 
eompluiul. fn proof of it, be referred 
to ihe’/prtb^r of the Court, which was 
jn tbe,yoarji"/06 to Calcutta, pro- 
hfhfbpg fdl, ufthe iuhahitants 

without leave of Governor- General, 


Qni«uy fubjtct in^^hkih dbeu^^htkteata 
were *m«itorially i«oiiLmtd<.* dfty MthMl 
orders b« repeftfivid tb» Hs^ertion,. thte 
inhabiUnto of CaJcultQ weie furbtfhktti 
to uateinblc to convidef «f any cotti4 
plaiuto which they might have iOiUr|;« 
against the Guveruotciit, iwilbout Aral 
uhUluing the leave of that vci^ filu-. 
verniueut against which Uie coiuplaiiife 
was to be presented. Ulie aonuncia- 
tioii of such an torder conveyed to the 
minds of the inhahitauts -of Calutitto 
this idea : that uuK'ss they tTK't fur tho 
purposes of adulation*— unless they 
assembled to record tlieir approbation 
of the measures adopted by the iGo- 
veriior-Cieneral and liii» Council, it 
was not intended that they sliuulU 
meet at nil ; the order was, tltcrefbre, 
considered ijy them as a ineastira sub* 
tilely devised for (he purpose of ttiUing 
any nllempts they might bu itieiineid 
to make in onter to obtmu a red rasa uf 
grievances. Coupling this onler, aiul 
the effect it had |>ro<inced, with the 
manner in which coiiipiuiiits might ho 
withlield from the supn mo Govern* 
ineiit, he imibt say, that ho considurid 
the present motion to be uuo of most 
serious impoitaiice to the welfare ol' 
India. He eonceived that if the Court 
of Hirectms had comlescemk'd to taka 
the advice which ho hud formerly ven- 
tured to give them, und had dcclarod 
that every indiviilual neglecting to 
send home requisite lulormatiou; 
should, by that very neglect, be ren- 
dered lueupablo of serving tlie Coiu- 
jmiiy, aud should be i//i»o /nr/e reumvod 
from Ills office, they would have hoii 
no occasion to discuss a mailer like 
that which nt present engaged theif 
attention. I'lie utmost facility ought, 
in Ins opinion, to he given to the re- 
ception of the comidaints of those 
whom we governed. Ho knew that 
some backwardness had fonuoily ea* 
isied to receive them, aud that back- 
wardness he wished to remove. He 
would not give to any Rojident or 
Deputy- Kesideiit the puv*er of with- 
holding from the Governor-fieiieral a 
single complaint wbicli came to hu 
hands lu the dLScharge of his officwl 
duty. It vvuH true that the eoyiplaiut 
might be frivolous, groumlkss, and 
unloumled ; but it should be sufficwiit 
that a party dcclarwl liimndt nijnrw/l, 
to entitle it to be sent to theGoveraor- 
(ieuerul. The Court wouW not' be 
doing justice to the thousaudi who 
were subjected to iti sway^ if i^ dW 
not throw all doori of jaslice wule 
open to ail claimants- (Hw’ k J* 
sanctioned ihe propositions land down 
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hy>>fiiiTl^u;Pyoprictof on Ibe other 
siiie^ofttbeCounii it would put an end to 
all iiieatii of correetiiii: missovtroinent, 
and of ch^ini^ tuisruje« If the bon. 
ProprieiM w*ere' to express the same 
opi nion s as a J )irectori w bicb he had just 
HOW expresAedas a Proprietur, he would 
express opwions which qo Director 
hltljcrk) had ever ventured to assert. 
They had heeu told that the g:overn- 
ment which ihe Company exercised in 
India was a system of despotism. For 
the sHktv of argument, he would say, be 
it BO. Now, of all dcBfitdisinB of which 
he bad ever heard or read, none was so 
absolute as a military government ; 
yet, in a. military goveruroent, as they 
ad heard from his hon. and gallant 
friend near him, every subaltern offi- 
cw^nay, more, every private soldier, 
could compel his commauding-ofticer 
to trausmit to the coinmander-iu-chief 
any complaint wliich he had to urge 
against him. If, then, their (iuieru- 
ntenl’in India were thedespotism which 
it had been asserted to be, still he 
would advise them to give to every soul 
who Uve<l in ii uinler their sway, that 
right which belonged to the ineHiiest 
soldier in the army, —that of transmit- 
ting an account of their grievances to 
tlmse who were siijireme over them, 
lie did not know whether the seuti- 
mottts be had expressed would he sup- 
ported by the Court ; but he knew 
that tho motion of the gallant Olhcer 
near him was rendered advisable by 
tiie course of recent events, nwl that, 
if it we^e carried, it would prevent the 
repetiOiotl of similar occurrences. At 
the same time he wouhl admit, that it 
might be expedient not to |H*os 8 it at 
the present moment <, it might be sup- 
poicd that it was meant as. a charge of 
neglect against the executive Govern- 
ment. {Hear.) Still, hetbre he wouhl 
advise the gallant Utficer to withdraw 
ii, he must hc«^ whether the Court of 
Directors were inclined to rectify such 
abuses in futurp. If they were so iii- 
cUued, and would dexrlare themselves 
to he 80 , the object of his gallaut 
friend’s motion would be answered 
wHhout pressing it further; for the 
diacusdkm of that day would teach all 
their Residents iu India not to exercise 
such a discretion, wkh regard to the 
CKMWttiiHiicatiou' of complaints to the 
Ciovcfomcal, as hud recently been ex- 
ercised by Sir €. Metoalfc. 

Mr. Wbcding rose to explain. He 
hoped tliabttu pei-soB, except the bon. 
CtunUertibn who had just nut dowsi, 
hBd> iiiisunderstood the observations 
which hg hadaubmitleU to their notice. 


The Jon. 

into 'hia, hjfthef nW 

utteredi W WW JbipsS 

by commenting upon ^Vhatever 

night be the i inifMMfffiptiyn of jtlie.holi 
Gentleman’s mepapry, -lie UuBtei the 
Court would cccoU^ct that, iu the out* 
set of bis argument, hvi ljaii admitted, 
in the fullest manner, |bc p^piffety pf 
giving tlic utmost facility to those wljo 
felt aggrieved, iu the trausniissiiiu of 
their complaints to the Supreme 
veriimcnt.(33) His reasoning puly 
went to show, that Sir Charles Met- 
calfe had been no impediment to bo 
useful a practice, and that the motion 
before the Court was totally uncalled 
for.{34] 

The ('hair MAN would suggest to the 
gallant General the expediency of with- 
drawing the motion which he had piu- 
posed, assuring him that it was au in- 
variable rule that the subordiuate au- 
thorites iu India should communicate 
to the superior all the information 
which came to thor knowledge, Thi'. 
rule, of course, npjilied also lo the refill- 
lar transmission of all otfitjal dom- 
nients, and few seasons occurred ni 
which tiic Court of Directors did nut 
take occasion to imprcis upon their 
servants in Ind'a the necessity of at- 
tending toit ; nndtlie (^ourt tbeiusehes 
were ni the habit of calling for any 
explanation which they thought reijui- 
site to the most complete eluqidatiouol 
the papers they received. He trusted 
that the motion would be withdrawn ; 
he should be truly sorry if it were per- 
sisted ill, because he thought that the 
pressing it at the present momeul 
would be highly inconvenient. Hoiiouv- 
ablc Frojn ietors ought to recollect, that 
the Court of Directors could not always 
send out to India such despatches as 
they might themselves wish, 'fhere 
w<is a controlling power provided by 
the legislature, to which they could not 
hut submit their own opiuioa$> Under 
these circumstances, he should be 

(.33) Vea ; he admitted this principle 
i 11 the abstract, but fiittened it awJty b> 
uoUiing when he began to apply lyiuaclf 
to the case of Sir C’nai'les Metcalfe, b 
lie i.s so luconsi^tcnt as to bclle,hi6 jiro- 
fcs.vions by ids practice, are ntlicvs to be 
blamed for nvisuhdcf standing hlW? (b. 
rather understanding hibi nfight by hia 
practice, atul giving uiB protiesklblis only 
that weight they iteaeim ' f 

(.34) Ho modestly takes thl.4 cgcdlt to 
liim.solf ; aitliough^ iti sooth^ ho .showw 
neitlier the one iior the other; 
the repeViiiou of the.word cblWish, 
die. be taken for (irofoimd reasoning* 
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eb ‘nfWltfh ’<jr 

GHrtrfiH’ hvrt ibmjld 'b^ tbuch better 
ifleyied,rhe'%<^t<Icr iewifent tb wiih- 

Mr. tfeAf^t ebht^Wd, that If this 
ittodcrn "wferb to be iritlldratrit, it mu«t 
be by tb^ pob^int ot the f.'ourt. After 
the groand* pf ‘acPu^afion which had 
befell laid Bgaiirtt Sir C. ^fetcalfe by 
the bon. ahd gMlant Officer opi^ite, 
justice would uot be done to Sir C. 
Mfetcalfe biiless a few wortls were heard 
in bis defence. His bon. friend near 
hibi had allildcd to particular parts of 
tbo Hyiierabml Papers, as exculpating 
the conduct of Sit* (’. Metcalfe, hut had 
not been able to put bis firif'er upon 
them immediately, in consequence of 
bis not having expected such a dis- 
cussion as that in which they had just' 
been engaged. He svonld, therefore, 
with ])ermissiou of the Court, reail 
those passages to winch his hon (rit*nd 
had only alluded. Tor the hem fit ol 
those who were not present at ilu* late 
iliscLisslons on the Hyderabad Papers, 
it would be necessary for hmi to pre- 
mise a few words, in order that they 
might know who the Kajah ( huiidoo 
Loll was. He was stated to he the minis- 
ter of his highness the Ni/am 

Mr. 'fniNiNu rose to onler. AHer 
the intimation which the Projirietors 
had received, that the withdrawal of 
the prpsetft motion would not be un- 
acceptable to the (.’ourt of Directors, 
and after the silent annunciation of the 
gallant (IPneral, that he had no objec- 
tion to accede to the course which the 
(‘hairnian had suggested, lie heggeil 
to submit, wiih all due respect to the 
hiiii. l^rojirietor, whether it would not 
he most advisable to abstain from §iuli 
a discussion as that into which he ap- 
peared desirous of entering. [Hear, 
hdar.) 

Sir John Dovi.k merely rose to say 
one tiord. He trusted that after what 
had fallpii froili the Chairman, the 
good sense of the gallant Officer svonid 
see the propriety of withdrawing the 
|»resent motion. 

General Thornton said, that he was 
mhob dispp^ed, In ConseqiuMice of the 
retuimnendatioi^ of thp Chairman, 
seconded as it was by that of the gal- 
lant Ofl^ce^ near hiin, to accede to the 
wishes <if the Court of Directors, and 
lo withdr<tw his prpsfci>t motioa. 

Mr. Low NDJts rose again, amid cries 
As the Pharacter of one 
of thmr servants liaii been attacked, he 
thought that (he Court ought to hear 
itdeKiided. I’ll cohiinoii fairness, when 
an attnckwhtinilde.the party attacked, 


be bis ftfhtnds, if bt aretd ab^t; shoidd 
bd allowed to enter into niis dbfetiut. 
(Cries of Sptk*\,ip»ktJ) > < > 

Mr. 8. Dixon rose to oWeh 
Mr. Trant said, that he wenid »ob- 
mit to the Chairman. ‘ 

[(treat ciatnour, amid which) 

The DERurv Cnairiwan rose, and 
said, that nothing hud given liim 
reater pleasure than the wowU which 
ad just fallen from the hOn. Proprio- 
tor; namely, that h« would Submit to 
the Chairniaii. {.4 laugk,) He hopfeti 
that the hon. Member who had brought 
forward this motion, would indulge ih 
the same feeling of submission to the 
Chair, and that be would penult Mni 
to say, that the (’ourt of Ditemors were 
most anxious to establish a syslem Of 
complete inforination, as to every thing 
which related to the CoUcoriis of tiic 
Company abroad. On every occasion, 
when any deficiency of hifurmaiioti 
wA'i e\iilent in the despatchel. received 
from India, they |>otiited out the de- 
ricieiicy to the local (toiernmeiil, and 
enjoined them to use every exertion 
to ‘Upply I he defcxir, and to avoid u 
rejictition of it lu future 'J'hei-o wbs 
no ohjecliou, belnud the bar, he as- 
sured ihe Court, to tlie motirtii of the 
gulUut (ieucral, except that, as tia* 
constitution of the country had given 
to t he 1 Mrectors the powerof origiutting 
nil despatches for the goirnmi>ce of 
their dumintons in India, and to the 
Board of Control the power of ap- 
proving or disapproving them, it would 
occasion great dilhculty and inconve- 
nience li the opinions of individual 
Proprietors slmuld be laid down as tlio 
standing rules and orders of the Com- 
pony« If the gnllHiit («eueral withdrew 
iiis motion, the present Court Would, 
he was sure, separate satisfied that the 
Court of J>irectorB wotdd, for tbtdr 
own sakes, take care that the object 
of it was fully accoinplmhed j for there 
was no point on which they were mdte 
niixious, than to receive the fullest iii- 
formntioii of every thing which took 
]>lace in India. 

Mr. Thani' rose amid great confu- 
sion. He did not wish to enter into a 
discussion disagreeable to the Conrl ; 
he only wisiied to say five'woeda. 
f“ Yes,” exclaimed a Member, ‘’‘but 
inose five words may lead to five tMurt' 
discussion. If he had not been in- 
terrupted, be' should already Hdve con - 
chided what be Imd to observe, (£^ea( 
outcry,) If he were permitted tn go 
on, he tliought that bU could remote 
from the mtod ef the Court ail ddubts 
as to the rectitude of Sir' U Micttwlfe*s 
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y'^cih', aii^JVof ‘no t) 
■t'b’iirtii'ju^d, the' hoti. 
til laiit ‘s^t (Ib^u. 

Ofcff^P‘^i‘ioni<rroN theft' foritiallV 
his tiibtion. 

wBURMPiSfi WAa^CONDUCT OF LORD 
, , ,!. AMllLaST. 

^ Thti I’ftAiRMAN then pi'oposed the 
tjrfefetioft, that this Court do now ad- 
jiHirh] 

‘ ’Wi*. Lot^riF.A asked nhat security 
tht'td' Was that the agreement made 
slith the Nizarn about the 70,000/, a- 
yeilr, houldhut be withdrawn? 

No reply was given to this tjucstion. 

Mr. Humk. — O ne motion had now 
been disposed of ; he trusteil that the 
Court had not forgotten that he had 
gtveft notice of another. Ho bad, on a ’ 
fonhiir Occasion, ileclarcd his inten- 
tion to bntig under their consideration 
the t'ondltct of I,.ord Amheist in India. 
It wa^ his opinion that Lord .'\inhcrst 
ought t(j be recalled from that country, 
in cooscnucnce of his inability to lli^- 
i'hrargc the duties imposed upon him. 
HhMiadonlyto ask at pre^^ent, first, 
wbetiice any document or inforinution 
htid been received from India by the 
Court of I)ire^t')r^. or by the Secret 
Committee, respeitiog the origin and 
progress of the Biirinese war? And 
secondly, inhether any Report of the 
Court of Impriry, which had sat upon 
the rrlicl massacre at Barrackpore, 
httl yet arrived in this country? He 
hoped tliat he should not he considered 
as tiding prematurely in putting these 
qubstibni, when it was recollected that 
eighteen lUnnths bad elapsed since the 
comhientenielit of the war with the 


Wgra tvith whipjl Wot, e, to l^iii jfc,. 
ward a, (idrge WPBtjM 
individual, wftyje 
could not hear ^q aceqyni gfi al^ 

Renee. He was mtormed, p<UV)evgr,,hF 
authority, wbich.he bad up,«ajiji»p.,to 
doubt, that Lord Aniberst l^fid.wriftfn 
privately to some of bis tnends oa 
subject of the Burineije wqr. Xu tho» 
letters he had coiuiuunicated bis opinL- 
0113 as to the cause and projrew gfit, 
and had stated bis viewsiu it fyoin first 
to la>>t. Now, if wha^ those letters 
stated were true, a great culpability 
rested, in his opinion, on the (joverq- 
ment of Bengal, which had engaged ia 
a war from mere views of conquest and 
aggrandizement, contrary to an Act of 
Parliament, which expressly declared, 
that the commeucenieut of a war, 
upon such grounds, was contrary to 
the laws and statutes of the realm. 
[Here the hon. Member rend the pre- 
amble to the Actof Pariiament.] Now, 
while that statute remained on the 
statute-book, it behoved the Proprie- 
tors, if they were impressed, as tlicy 
ought to be, with a sense of the im- 
policy and of the injustice of such a 
procccilmg, to consider how it was that 
a Government, acting in direct vinU- 
tion of the law, delayed to lay such a 
siatemcnt before ihe Court of Direc- 
tors as ajipearcd to justify the line of 
policy which It had determined to pur- 
sue. He was of opinion that, under 
existing circumstances, the Couit wa» 
Imuiid to pass a vote of censure on the 
Bengal (ioverument, for iieglectiug 
the duty imjxised upon it by the legis- 


Btitniese, and that the eounirv was 
still ignonlrit of tlie progrefs which 
btiifhceii made in it, 

Hie (iTAiniuAN, in reply to Mr 
nhserved, tlmt certain pajiers 
refalltig to th<jf origin and progress of 
the Burmese war had already been laid 
bH'ore Phi'liamenr, and had been print- 
ed tmrsuant to a tote of the House. 
Willi respect to the other question 
whiHt the hoti. Ih oprlelor hud put to 
httii, regarding the Report of the Court 
of InqitiVy into the mutiny at Bnrraek- 
pbrej, hti'ftuist reply, that no shell Ue- 
pori'hqd yet arrived in this country. 

given these nuswers, he should 
mdvtf that this Court do now adjoin n. 

'Mr. Ht'AtK could not allow' the Court 
to* adjourn at lyreseut^ ti*! he wns not 
aAxt^ber satisfied \vith ffte tiUswer he 
had received' iVofti tui* Chkitman. He 
slmirld^ thtirenirti, ^ubliiit ti motioft, 
ltij‘thofii!rt'the'pl*e<ienf 'Situfttioii 


lature. Por what had been the ton- 
duct of that (iovernment ? Not only 
hatl it declared war against a pmwi’ 
which had not committed hoatilitiev 
upon us, and carried our army from iis 
own territones inti those of anotlier 
power; hut it had also placed tlic Bri- 
tish forces in a situation in wh)ch thyy 
h.id 1 e.er before been placed 'in In^ia, 
and he never wi-hed to see (hei^i ptaced 
again. They had marched qur trwfS 
to Rangoon, where, frijrtl the ftioqtftof 
.lanuary down to thi; latter .e'(ii| of 
April, they htid been in a Uate of epm- 
plcte siege, hi\,\iug dmie lidiniiig in ttil 
that lime except innkiug a fi^w sa4|,cs , 
upon the forces ofthP enernjy. '|t >vft?»i, 
therefore, matter of impd'riar^^^ Y»9f 
sometbliigshould hfe done to' Vcjic’uc tRi 
British tirms from the 
thCf Bengal Govehiiheftt haaxaU'bwjB . 
than. As 'to tHiei htipwi‘ 'whien’ 
beieh prihwd lit c^nfftrid'OT Barna' 
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liit wmi6 n^}. If jtlileiS'were no, otCfr 
ciifk€ ^(64 ‘^it''Wkr 'feWept; the Cattse 
a^sirtitl’ W tljbib '(iAhe'rt~tr the War 
ii/Ht cfttriW' bn' fc)r tn'(^ Kii^jT Income 
defive<l rt‘6iT! 'th6 ' Island of }^|iapureC| 
whk%, WaVt’bW by the riffht hon, 
the of the Jioard of Omtrol, 

when he! mbVcd In hiR plaee in Puriia- 
meul fo,r a ritur'n of the re>enue de- 
rived from it; did not exceed one far- 
thing*,— he R«g*^ested that he was al- 
ready in a Condition to submit to the 
Tourt a vote of censure on the Gosern- 
nient of Fort William ; though he w.is 
not in a condition to move a vote for 
Iherecalof fjord Amherst, for not send- 
ing home all the papers in their pos- 
session, to explain the causes which 
had led them into so difficult a war, 
fornu object in itself so insiguificant. 
(.'oimected with that subject was an- 
other, which required the serious con- 
sideration of that Court, if any subject 
ever did : he meant the massacre— for 
lie knew rio other irame to call it by— 
which had taken place at Harrackpore. 
No subject ever claimed greater atten- 
tion from that Court; and yet no iii- 
tormation had jet arrived as to the 
result of the inquiry instituted into it. 
It Mas upon tlie.ie grounds, cxclu>ively 
of the expense which this war must 
throw upon the funds of the Company, 
that he Could not allow the Court to 
separate without cxjircssiug some opi- 
nion Oil the conduct of the iiengal 
Government. He should, therefore, 
conclude by proposing a motion, of 
which he would dictate the words to 
the Secretary, [rhe lion. Member 
lu re began, t>ut desisted as soon as he 
•iaw the Chairman rise to address the 
Court.] 

The Chairman sai'*, that the com- 
munications and despatches from India 
relative to the Hurmese war, came 
home in the secret department; and 
that such of them had been published 
as had been deemed proper by ihe 
competent authorities. He wished to 
recall to the memory of the hoii. Pro- 
prietor, and iodeeci to that of the Court 
at large, that in the beginning of most 
of otir wdrs in India, even of those 
which in t)ieir terihinatiou had been 
mOit successful, they had appeared in 
Cnjlitp^ to be uupropitious. He, 
tneretore, wa!s of opiuiou, that until 
the CuUit received further despatches 
India* It wdnirt be we|l lor it to 
withhold the dcclaratipa of opmiuu, 
fipecially dnnng the time that prepa- 
rations were carrj’lng on. We would 


recall to to artot^ier 

supce, wlnclj^ trusted. wmd(i,hyv4 
them to the topcLisio'ml^e wp^lifld. 
f hey would all rpeoltethq fUpatlon 
in wliich that gallant plficm 
Hentinck, had been placed. He was 
of opiiiUm that great ' hi jimltto had 
been done to Uiat gallant officer, by 
the opinions wliich wcrCjCrpi^ly and 
hastily formed of his conduct. With 
that fact as a warning before thcm„ 
cautioned them not to come to, a 
and precipitate judgment ; for it would 
he wrong to impeach the eonducl of 
the Governor-General, without having 
mote experience to act upon. 

Mr. HcMEsaid, he fully ogrpetl wi'U 
what had ffil’en from the worthy Chair- 
man respecting the case of that merl-, 
tonous officer, Lord William BcntiitciL 
The measures taken with regard to. 
that g.illaiit individual were haish, in 
the exi reme, because suhseq uent eveuta 
proved that they wore entirely uiid(H 
served. If lie could have supposed 
that any such results were likely t« 
accrue from his rising on the ))rciie»t 
occasion, he would not have risou. Hp 
had before stated that he was mo»t 
unwilling to riac, ami he must again 
repeat, that he was at a hm about 
what he ought either to say or to do. 
'riiougli the (locumonU which bo 
vvanteil to see hail been long in com- 
ing, they might still come at la»t, and 
that considerahly litightened the re- 
luctance vvliitli he had jnst now fchnl 
having to address them. Uird Amhersl 
was, in his opinion, uufit fur the situ- 
ation which he now held ; and there- 
fore itwa, a malter of serious coiim- 
deration, whether the Court ought op 
ought not to move an address tor his 
recall. He was so completely u.t a loss 
as to the nature of the motion which 
he ought to make, that he rather fitU 
inclined to jield to the suggeatiuii 
whii'h the Chairman had proposed bn 
him. 

hir CiiAiiLKs F«>roe 8 said, that 
though his hull. IVieiid, the member 
lor Aberdeen, was inclined to let fhe 
matter pass by him without further 
discusduii, he could not consent to 
allow it to be so disposed of. He wai 
very much surprised at the comluct.of 
his lion. Friend (Mr. Hniiie.) Ilw 
hon. Friend seemed to think that bp 
had not jet got sufficient g rounds to 
act upon ; hut he was of a differwit 
opinion, from lecollecliur the ojd pro- 
verb,— “ What every body says, tnusjl 
he true.’* He challenged any man ^ 
lay his hand upon his heart, and k? 
say upon bis honour tiiathe cuiiM<Uf«d 
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Ldrd Ahib^r&t tA be ft fi# man to be 
ftmriltUd'^VKtV ithe eoveni- 

df JSHlia. Th^ faelitiff of tbe 
wbfoJtf cb^try,' when lie was appointed 
16* that* df'rstin^uisbed situation, was 
dStbn^hmeutj not unmiugcled with ft 
fe^lin^ of alarm. The appointment 
was attributed to private interest alone. 
It tias hU firm belief that such was 
th^ cause of it. It was said that the 
Court of Directors disapproved of it. 
If ^he Court did not disapprove of it, 
let any one of its members come for- 
ward and answer this question upon 
hl^ honour : — “ Was Lord Amherst, 
in yhiir opinion, a fit man to be en- 
trusted with the affairs of the East 
I'nUift ' Company on the continent of 
India?” He n^gjed that he might 
not be misunderstood. He was speak- 
ing of Lord Amherst only in his public 
capaeky : of Lord Amherst in his pri- 
vate and indiridual capacity he liad 
heard nothing but what was correct, 
virtuous, and ainiahle. It was an able 
stetetinah, however, more than an 
amiable man, whom the Eait India 
Company wanted as the Governor of 
India. lie begp-ed the Court to con- 
sider the aituatlon of its alTairs in In- 
dia. After a war of eighteen months’ 
continuance, were they in the same 
situation ns at its commencement } 
No such thing : would to God that they 
were I They were in a vvorsc situation, 
for their army of 12,000 men had 
dwindled away to 1,;100. Even the 
despatches of its commander, Sir A. 
Chnmbell, warranted that inference; 
but tne private letters from the scene 
of syurfare warranted an inference still 
more melancholy. Was it not noto- 
rtbuS, that two regiments of Emoj)eans, 
whteh had lelt Fort William 1,000 
strong, had been reduced to less than 
100 men each } How had that hap- 
pened ? Was it by some unforeseen 
calamity of ikc* field, some unexpected 
accident of imture? No such thing; 
it was eeddent to the cummoti sense of 
almost every man ae<]uaintcd with 
ludW, that the Guvermnent was send- 
ing <0 their grave every soldier, not 
merely European, but Native, whom 
they were sending at that season of 
the year to the nmrshes of Rangoon, 
a Ideality than which there is none 
mdre ‘ pestilential in all the territory 
to tlje eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hojxr. ‘ While swdi was the fate of the 
ard^y at Rangoon, wbat were the pro- 
of the army on tbe Chitta- 
xrpirtlarf^None at all. The 
Ommgdai^ horse bad, it was true, 
f tine » bHla way into the Arraoab 


country^ when- th^fewenl themteivek 
oppdsed iu dhei'fJ 
Yes, the 

themselves, as another portion of otk. 
army once fbUhd idelf, artKd Bhrrtn,. 
pouter river, obstructed by tbe sea, or 
at least by the ArraeftO river, of vihlcb 
(so little Was the douimy known) no- 
body knew tbe source. Soch wiit the 
report of tbe proceedings of the Chit- 
tagong force, ' as detaiUd in private 
letters; and it was even added, thit 
that force was detained on the hanks 
of the Arracan river until pontoons 
could he ^sent for and brought from 
Calcutta. As to any advance of our 
army from the north-east frontier, it 
had been abandoned as impracticable* 
and yet they were opposed hy nothing 
but an impenetrable jungle* Where, 
now, was Sir A. Campbell- and hit 
force ? He had been told that he had 
made an advance into the coimtiy, in 
the hopes i»f joining with General 
Morrison’s horse ; but that he had 
been obliged to retrograde, in cense, 
qucnce of their not being able to form 
a junction witli him, owing to the ob- 
stacle). he had ju»t mentioned. What 
expectations, then, ought they to form 
regarding the issue of the present cam- 
paign.^ He wouhl briefly inform them. 
In six weeks from the date of tbe last 
despatches, the rains would have set in 
at Rangoon. {IVo, no.) In March, 
the rams would have set in. He could 
not exactly say wliat monsoon it would 
be, as he knew that the commeuce- 
lucnt of the monsoons was ditt'ereut in 
dilferent parts of India. He would, 
howeser', nfiirm, that a month, or six 
weeks at the utmost, was all the time 
left for the operations of our army. 
It was Ids belief, that those operations 
would terminate in disgrace and defeat. 
He had made that declaration on the 
very first day of the session of Farlia- 
iiient. On the occasion to which h« 
had just alluded, he had regretted that 
ministers had not instantly recalled 
Lonl Amherst, for wantonly engaging 
ill a war so unpolitic, so unjust, bo 
unnecessary, in every point of view. 
{Afurmurs of disapprobation ) Why 
ha<l he regretted it .? Because he look* 
ed upon Lord Amhetsl aft a man every 
way unfit, by education^ babit^ awd 
character, to be entrusted with th« 
administr.'ition of affairs in lhi*<. 
(Afurmurt contiutwd,) If,, hi whftt he 
had just said, he was saying that which 
was not the ferfbir of tbat-Gmift; of 
of any other riuWTc bodyv ^ 
couhtrj^' at lai^e, lai bbn be met 
fOtttrdvettfea by fidr 
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the ^pwhim who 

W4>4ltl,,4e^prp- 4^ Wpue that 

jUm% 1 Antliprgt wa« govern 

Imha' r 'j < >, / . 1 ' 

Mr. '|?TV1^IN0 6pi4i UjfltUe rgs« >vhh 
feeliugs great reeppct, to call the 
bop. Wart, to order. Jt was with regret 
that he iotermpted the hon. Oart.t hut 
lie felt it ueeessary .to appeal to him 
(Sir C. I'orbei) whether, at the cou- 
dusiou of a quarterly Court, which, 
he allowed, was opeu to the dlscu^iiou 
of the general aD'airs of the Company, 
Imt at a tiwe vheu the Court was 
uearly eaipty, it was right to enter 
into a diseus^loa of such grave and 
importapt subjects as thos^ which the 
bom. Wart, had submitted to their no., 
tice. If such a discussion were right 
aad proper, still he would suggest to 
the huu. Bart., whose candour he well 
knew, whether in the absence of Lord 
Amherst be ought not to decline 
bringing on this question, until he bad 
Ijiveu the fiiends of his Lordship full 
lutimation of his iiueitiioii and design. 

Air. Lowndks attempted to addrcas 
the (-hair, but was iininediatcly culled 
to order by the Court. 

Sir C. I'oRiir.s said, that with all due 
respect to the hoii. Proprietor who hud 
called him to onler, he could not but 
express Ills concern that the hon. Pro- 
prietor had thought it necessary to in- 
terlere with him. Was it his fault if 
the Court was at that moment thinner 
than It was three hours ago ? As to 
the gentlemen who had lelt the Court 
without waiting for bis observations, 
they were perfectly welcome to do 
HU. ail he objected to was, that 
their absence .sliould be uttribuied 
to him as a fault. After the Chairmau 
had stated the dividend on their stock, 
what was doing in India became a 
luattei of no interest to them. Tliey 
went to eat their beef-steaks at taverns 
anil coffee bouses, and considered what 
be bad to say as the wild phantom of a 
diseased bram. Be it so : he only 
wished, Uiat if he were mad upon this 
subject, lie could bite a few of the 
emleuicu whom he saw sitting arouud 
i«n. [Gr^t laughter.) In that case, 
uitiurs.uf such importance as the pre- 
sent Mould not be treated witli the pre- 
sent lainentahle Jukewarinues*, He 
would now proceed to tell the Court, 
tttitt thougli theiF forces bad been re- 
^•ed by the pestilential marshes of 
Haiigoou,. th« <^vernoF* General bad 
Issued qrderai lo reermt the Burupeau 
fwfcei statioiHd ihcre» JHehad ordered 
^ tturepeaa negiroeqi from Madras, 
aftotherdawn Ce/km; and ittfeird from 
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the hltt pf France, lu mkt. tA mi 
them to Rangoon, whei^ they 
just arrive in time to reap, as thair 
prede('.e9sorti had douo, the advanlLaia 
of its unwholesome atmoapdierfi. lo 
another place he had 'been toM that 
May was the pro|)ec period fur thp 
arrival of troops at Rangoon Uut ha 
did not expect to find any body in that 
Court willing to blazon his iguorpace 
of India by repeating so senseless an 
assertion. Let those who thought, hfay 
the proper season for a campaign ip 
Rangoon, try the experiment m thhif 
own persons ; but lot nut that 
give any sort of gapetiou to the folly 
by which they were possessed., Xbf 
hon, Bart, then adverted, in teriufof 
great severity, to the manner in whicR 
the Covernor-Ceneral waa luanagiug 
the financial affairs of the Hast Iiiuiq 
Company. He was tantalizing the 
Indian public with bills, and was 
exhibiting a pettifogging, weak, pair 
try, and ineffective conduct, which was 
unworthy the high situation he filled. 
In what would his measures end? Iq 
einpt}ing the tredsnry of the Indian 
(lovenuneut, in order to send liotUf 
specie to the Court of Diic-ctors, bs ho 
hud been desired in certoiii desMtehea 
sent out to him, shortly after his first 
anivul in India, under very different 
eirciiiiistaiices from those wbieli exist? 
ed at pre.^eat. What did the Court 
think was one of the wise measure^ 
whieh his Lordship had atlopted ?->* 
Being in wont of silver to pay tho 
troops, lie issued bills to obtain it, 
whieh bills lie promised to pay ip spur 
cie, as soon as ew er they became duo. 
What was the consequeiice ? — .Tho 
holders of the bills cairied them 
to the Covernment ou their becontr 
iiig *luc, and demanded specie fofr 
them thus showing the Governor- 
General that tliere was little use itl 
rohhing Peter to pay Paul, By 
this measure, the Hast Judia Company 
was compelled to coimnit an act of 
bankruptcy} the} were obliged to sua- 
peud payment for one hour, until they 
could obtain funds from the Shroffs to 
take up their bills. That was one spe^ 
cimen of Lord Amherst’s fitiauniRl >1*'' 
rangeinents. He $hould like to ask tfio 
Court, what opinion they bad formeij 
of Lord Amherst’s character as a fiuatt" 
cicr? He now came to the mifoi|tUj% 
uatc affair at Barraekpure, in speakwi 
of which be could scarcely trmH 
fealings. For two mouths paat tuix 
m^ght to have been in posMi^fion,^} 
the report m that malfmcbqly 
Wb»t Qoukl they say iu (kfaiK-q oL Mtf 
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QovefMr^M«rat, when they eeme to 
VMilMer'th^ delay that had taken 
idaee ? ‘ What excuse could they make 
ihrtfit not baving^ furaished them, at 
tbfis late period of the day, with a docu* 
tatnil of such luekaticholy importance ? 
ffe had been told that the report of 
that Comnmittee of Inquiry, formed ag 
it wag of only three olttcers, Major-ge- 
neral Watson, the Adjutant- general, 
ttnd the Town-major, was most dis- 
tressing. It was said to be highly fa- 
vourable to the unfortunate meuwho->e 
lives were saeriticed at Barrnckpore. 
This must be felt as a most deplorable 
circumstance by all those who felt au 
interest in the welfare of Intha. Now 
this omission of the Governor-General, 
in not forwanling the report to Eng- 
land, deserved, if it stood alone, a de- 
cided vote of censure. He was con- 
vinced that a petition to his Majesty's 
Government to recall Lord Ainheist, 
would meet with the approbation of the 
couutryat large. Eighteen months had 
now elapsed since ihe coniinenccment 
of the liurmese war, and nothing bad 
yet been laid before the proprietors to 
Justily it. Who wouhl not, having con- 
sidered these things, come to this con- 
clusion — namely, that the recall of Lord 
Amherst should bo moved for^* 'I’liey 
could not go into society without hear- 
ing expressed, over and over again, the 
sentiments whiih he had that day ut- 
tered. What he wislied — what would 
meet the approbation of the country 
generally, an<l would be bailed with 
delight by every man in India,— from 
the Indus to the Baraiupoota — aye, 
even to Kan goon — was, that the noble 
Marquis, who lately returned from 
India, should he solicited to resume the 
government of that country. {Hear !) 
His presence would inspire universal 
saiisl'actiou and confidence. {Hear ') 
If he were at the head of afhiirs for 
one twelve montiis, such was his oui- 
p'loii of llie,(taleiits of the noble .Mar- 
quis, that he was qiiiie certain he 
would retrieve all the errors of his 
predecessor. ( He<ir ') All he had heard 
and he had seen written from India, 
provetl that the grcntesi anxiety pre- 
vailed there for the return of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. [Hear!) He would 
jvsture peace and confidence from one 
end of India to the otlier. He was the 
o»ly man who could remedy the fatal 
bjqw which had been struck, against 
the British power iu that empire. 
{Hear!) On certain points of the 
iiohlc Marquis’s administration, there 
might be a difference of opinion ; but 
he would agaiu press uu the Court the 


necessity, the ins^octaneC^ with a «iew 
to the iutereslroi iodiai fttulAht weU 
fare of the vast pofMiIatiaiir:«f dtst 
pire, of taking into immediate convi. 
deration the propriety of hastening th« 
return of the Marquis of Hastiitgt to 
India. {Hear!) Let them do as they 
had done on a former occasion, nhea 
the return of a funner Governor-Gene- 
ral was not wanted nor called for. Let 
them act in the .same manner as they 
had done when the Marquis Corn- 
wallis was requested (lie thouglit mott 
unfortunately) to resume the govern- 
ment of India. He was sure that the 
Maripiis of Hastings would sacrifice 
the remainder of his brilliant life, if he 
thought that, by doing so, be could 
serve his country. His presence would 
cieate unbounded confidence in ihe 
civil and iu the military departments, 
but, above all, it would produce confi- 
dence among!,t the naiives. [Hear!] 
Ho had not the least hesitation in say. 
ing, that if some mea',iire of this na- 
ture were imt resorted to, they would, 
ere long, hear of more serious disas- 
ters. 

The Dcp. CiJAinMAN — “ 1 confess, 
.vir, 1 am a good deal astonished, that 
the hon. Proprietor has not concliulrd 
by making some specific pro|XJsiimn 
to the Court. This I conceive to be 
necessary ; because tlien, and then only, 
this conversation can be carried mi 
with propriety. There is, at present, 
no question belore the Court, and 
therefore the proceeding of the hon. 
nroprielor is somewhat irregular. He 
has indulged in a long string of in vei'- 
lives, which I heard with a great deal 
of regret, as piocecduig from a ineiii- 
ber oj the Court of Proprietors. 

1 now beg to know whether the lion. 
I'roprietor, having made so aceuentory 
a speech, does not mean to conclude 
it by offering some inotioa to the 
Court ” 

Sir C, For BUS said, he felt perfectly 
justified in having made to the Court 
the Sjieech which had been alluded h) 
by the hon. Bart., and no less jiistiftwl 
111 decliiiiiig to follow it up by any mo- 
tion. He should like to ask the hon- 
hart, whether, after the sentiment* 
which had been expressed hy his (Sir 
C. Foibes's) hon. friend on the other 
side of the Court (.Mr. Hume)— 
ments which appeared to meet with 
the concurrence of the Proprietors— it 
would have been fitting for him to pro* 
ceed farther than he had done.^ H® 
wished to inquire imw far it would l>« 
proper, after his hon. Friend h*d with* 
drawn hU motion, for him to instifttt® 
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Did^be^liM.lArt;^ tiiiuk it 
w#«I<* ^ oerrect in 

i§ gubmit My^otilMKoa thU sub* 
i^ctatprtMttt^afterwbitt had occurred ^ 
H6 would' »ay, No and when ho 
tbouflM; pfwpcv to make a inotiou on 
^ important subject, he would give 
doe notice of it. ' At the same time, he 
wiukl not Elhw himself to be preclud- 
ed from sabmitiing a motion, tnstantet-f 
if he deemed it necessary, 'ibis, it 
should be obicrved, was a yuarterly 
Geoernl Couvty and was open for the 
discussion of every subject which relat- 
ed to the interests of India and the 
rights ot the propnetors. (lirar!) He 
had, as he wal authorized to do, made 
use ol the right which ho p»sscssed, to 
state his sentiments on the present si- 
tuation of India; and he would always 
assert that right, whether his seuti- 
iiieiits were or were not palatable to 
the gentlemen behind the bar, or to 
the hon. hart. If the lion. hart, re- 
gretted that he heard his (Sir C. 
J’orbes’s) spcecli, he (^ould not help it. 
He had not the sinullcst doul>t that he 
had uttered some unpleasant truths, 
ulnch perhaps the lum. hart, mi" lit 
wish to ha\e lieeii kept out of view. 
The hon. Iiart.'s feelings towards the 
present Go\errior-Genenil, arising ]>er- 
baps from personal re>pect, migiit be 
very kind: with that lie had nothing 
to do. He viewed tins (juestum as a 
public one — as one which appeared to 
him to be of the utmost importance to 
the interests of the Proprietors and the 
lountrv at large; nod so viewing it, he 
had ai ailed hiinsell of the right whieh 
he p issessed to speak hu sentiments. 
He liiiil asserted precisely the .same 
right in the House of Coinnioiis, lu 
going into a Committee of .Supply— 
mid would, pcrhapi, do the same tiling 
again. He sJi,,uld \ery much like to 
know wliat tile hon. hart had to say in 
dUei)L(‘ oj his fneiid, the Governor- 
General of Jiidi.i; but he knew not 
wily the hoii. hart, should (|ueslioii Ins 
right to declare ins scnlinieiils as he 
had done : it wan a right which every 
I'roprictor was entitled to, and ^one 
I'hich he should ever maintain. 

The Urp. Chaihmsn. — “ 1 will sa- 
tisfy the curiosity of ilie hon. hart, by 
assuring him, m the first instance, that 
I never was in tlic company of Lord 
Amherst three timea in my life ; an<l, 
thersMore, k th iy he allowed to say, 
that I am connected with Ins cause by 
no ties of private feeling. I only view 
i^)rd Amherst as a servant of the Kast 
jodw Lottipaiiy— holding' a Wgh and 
^«pon«it fiuMtioii-^uU'usted' by the 

Oiuntal Jlerald, I'ol, 6 , 


Company with tho.ch«iist«adiiift4»lktt 
of their affain, and tfaerefere autilM 
to their respect, (i/ear/) . . Certaialy^ 
but little respect iuat b«ea aliowivta 
fjord Amherst ou the ocoasion. la-* 
deed, 1 must say, that I oes'cr hefnl 
such a atriug of invectives fmoi 
mouth of any man, in m)y<placo« M 
has this day been levelled by the luia* 
hart, against Lord Ami lorst— those iu* 
vectives being professedly fuiiaded-*-oa 
what ?— on ‘ / am /oW,' or elea ‘ pn- 
vale correspondence y whk'U hu re- 
cently been received from luiha. (JS) 
{Hear:) The lion. bart. coiimieucetf 
his speech by telling us, that * what 
every one says must be true.' NoW| X 
will answer him by observing, that I 
l)elie\c ‘ coiiiiiion f.iine is very gene- 
rally lou ml to be. tonimon liar;' au 
iiere tiierc is one wise siiw for another. 
{Hear!) I will ask ot the hon. hart* 
and the ( ourt— I will ask of any re- 
flecting man —whether oup alf^irs ore 
likely to be well conducted in lndia> 
while such an attack ou the Governor- 
GeneraLas that which had been m»do 
liy the hon. hurt, goes forth to the pub- 
lic ol India, through the medium of 
the iicwspaperfl which are seat to our 
Ka-.torn pusses-tions ? {Hear!) Iftho 
lion, liart. Ii.id taken a manly and dig- 
iiihed course— (iMf G. Forbes : ‘ 1 did.’) 
— it he had concluded with a inotioa 
(d lOine description, liis conduct would 
lui\e been more regular and consis- 
tent. (.16) It amotion ol couiure had 
persisted in, 1, howiwer, would hava 
saullli.it It wa«, very ill-timed. in 11151 
mind, It would lie lie tier .il unceto juuvtj 
lurtlie recall of LoidAinherut, siUfoUio 
censure ol tins (amrl niustol necessity 


(da) This is “good— \ Cl Y K^nd ’* 
'lie pics' being g-igged, and the <|flicial 
liannels ot intelligence apparently ob- 
liiictod, (as the l)iiccfor> c.vi give no 
itlsfactoi'V iiiforination about the war, 
iid nonc'aliontthe Uairackporc tiagc- 
y,) it is uiy well tiow t« ridicule 

IMivatecoiie'poii'leiice" ! If this also 
mill be put an end to, they might theft 
nvelop their Indi.in atrocities and 
lilies 111 an iinpeiK trable cloud of dark- 
C'‘3, Mias to be completely veiled Uvia 
.uioiH'aii eyes. , » 

(.ill! How absurd it is to complain of 
o motion being made, when it m weU 
uowii that whalcvci it li.id bcen—a 
otc for the production 
f cL'iiMiic -or of H-rafl-thc Jlourt 
muld h ivc been verv anximis 0 Jt-t rW 
f it in any way; ana the 
laa liimsclf would- hftve lirwi 
it as “ .ll-tlmcd/ 

light be withdrawn- w “•uKOiiwmwU . 
a D 
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tai fllttiided with' loss of confidence^ of 
etaractery nnd of regpect in the eyei 
individuals whuin he is appumt- 
itd to jpovern ; nnd, bereft of confidence 
mid of respect, bow could he govern 
e^tively ? (:17) {Hear!) Observing 
■die course wliich the hon. bart.had been 
pleased to take, I must say, tliat it 
would have been better, after he had 
indulged »o largely in invective, if he 
bad coucludedhis speech vviih a direct 
motion for die recall of Lord Amherst. 
1 am, however, as ready as the hoii. 
hart, is bimselt, to admit that the mi- 
litary proceedings which have grown 
out of the present war have been as un- 
promising and os unfortunate as could 
well have hapjiened ; but I am not, 
dierefore, prepared to say, as be lias 
prophesied, that it will be a war of 
disastrous termination. {Hear!) I'heic 
are many geutlcineu in the Court vvlio 
may recollect the coiiiuienceiuentof as 
glorious— as distinguished — assucccss- 
lul a war as was ever cairied on in 


(37) Thia quesdon is best answered 
by aiHither. liciiiK uotoiiousiy alie.idy 
bereft ol any confiuciKe or respect, how 
can he govern cllcctivcly It should he 
recollected also, that he sunk iiito this 
disrepute in India while theie wav no 
free press— that loot of all e\il to Indian 
rulers. He coniinciiced, by the seveievt 
nieasures, to put down di.vcn.'^.sion ; and 
if he liU.s not succeeded in making his 
government loved, or even lespected, he 
at least, cannot say it vvas a tiee pre.vs 
wiiich bi ought him into hatred and 
eontenipt,’' 


India. I epcak of, the KepMil aat 

{Htarl) GenUe»iCir most recollect 
that there were^ bathe comineaeement 
of that war, disasters and failures 
which created a general feeling of 
despair, not only in this Court, but 
thioughout the country; and yet no 
war svas ever concluded more hopouf. 
ably or more successfully. {Hear!) 
lu the preseut war disasters have oc- 
curred. To such disasters all wars arc 
liable. But I hope diat the liou. bart 
will prove to have been a- very indif- 
ferent prophet, when, at the com- 
iiicncement of the Session, he predict- 
ed so much misfortune as the inevit- 
able consequeiue of this war; and no 
man, I am suie, will rejoice more in 
tlie lailurc of his prophecy than the 
hon. hart, himself will do. [ Hear !) I 
do not jirofeso myself to be the advo- 
cate of the (iovernor-General, farther 
than is incumbent on me (Imlding the 
situation which 1 have the honour to 
fill) to ))re\ent that noble lord from 
being run down by tlie obsenatioiu 
which have lieen made this day— ob- 
servations winch, if siitlVred to pass 
unnoticed, must lend greatly to dnin- 
nish his authority. {Hear\!) J will not 
enter into a diseussiriu on the meiitsof 
Tainl Amheist, or the policy of his 
measures ; but 1 hope he will he treat- 
ed with that consideration, fan ness, 
and urbaiiiiy, which eveiypuhlic man, 
bolding an elevated station in >.o(U'ty, 
is justly cnlilled to claim.” [ Hear !) 

The Court Iheu adjourned. 
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Two special juiors only having au- 
^ejed In their names, Mr. Scarlett 
piR) cd a /u/c.r, when ten juiois out ot 
the eoiuiuoii jury list vveiccadcd, and 
Mie folio wing jurors wcic then sworn : 
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Hbwamim Hopkins, .Merchant 
William Farmlr, Do. 
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James Reynolds^ 

Eowaud Finnev. 
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th<? aotijor of acertain work, accustomed to use. uhen it •« 
iSlled, ‘Trarclam Palestine, thromh cable t^not to waste eiZ^m.r^* 
the Countries of Bwhaii and Gilead, or (bat of his 

rast of (he River Jordan,’ and (hot (he fruitless disciifeions, ^but b> coSle ^ 


ui9liik!iu)us, uui to come ai 
J elradaiiKiiU, on tlic l»l day of June once to Uic uiwise (joint for you. tonai- 
tsa, publish, III a work known liy the deialioe. Hovveu i!, in u < Lc of ih . 

■ -'■■ ki^l, 1 ilo not think’ I slnnihfdo^isSe 

inilidous libels, to either paity, by merely Maiiiej tile 
aiimil^, mill of facts as Ihey are |.laccd iijion liie ireonl, 
lioal; 01 tiaiels. and the cinlenee wliicli f iniend to uro- 


uanic of The Qiiaiterlu Ite/neiVj seveial 
false, scandalous, and malicious 
of and concerning the plaintiff, 

and coaceining the said bo:)!; o( t. v;.iutiikk: wincn i iniemi to pro- 
'riichhcls {lie thus set out: [Hne the duce lu suppftrt of tlicni. It will be 

iMcfore, iioie'isary f(»r me to co more 


Irai ned Counsel read tlie libels.] To this 
dcTlaiatiou the defendiiiit liiw pleaded, 
first, that he did not publish the libels 
setoutiu the deelanUioii; !ind,seeomlly, 
he jiisiilies the charges as true. ftM'r. 
Hill tlieu read the several ple.is, which 
went to justify each ot the libels in the 
Index, and lu the bodv ot the Keviiw’. 
alter which, he coutuiued J 

Tlie plamtitf, liv liis leplicafion, joins 
issue upon the (lefcndant’s rii.sl plea; 
and <is to tin* other pleas, he denies the 
h'litli (it the tivci iin'iits in tlio'>e plca.s, or 
tliat, by leaMMi ot any thing aliened in 
those pleas, he ought to he harrid tiom 
hiiviiig and maintaining this action; 
will! fi IS th(' (jnestion yon have to fiv. 

Mr. SrAiti.niT.— May it please jour 
Lordship, (H'lJtleiueii of (lie .liny,— .My 
learned hiieml has opened to yon a case 
wliith, 111 eoti-a'ipteiice of the jn>tilica- 
tions winch the dc'fendant has (honglil 
fit to put upon the iceoid, in answei to 
the piainliit’s deinainl foi iidiess, pre- 
sents (or dial Iiefoie a jmy (pie^tions 
wliidi ),in. onMiiieiite Iiefoie 
the pii'die tnlniiials of this coinun.— 
♦’eritlcnun, tlieie is scaitelv an\ filing 
wlikli iiiti'iesi.s manhuid, that dots not 
fall, at i-onie lime nr otlici, nndcr ihe 
coiiMdcradoii of a judge and jniy;and 
'vhcii smdi iliiiigs do tall nndci ymu 
<'<»iJM(leiaiion, yon aie bound, wliaieier 
may he the iim<dt} ot it, or the dillicnl- 
ties wnh wliuh it may ho sni lounded, to 
deal with ii, with as'WtiiiKe tiom the 
iK-iich, aecoidiiig to the lic.st ot your 
judgment, and (o adlnlni^tel impaiii.tl 
jnsiK c Ik tween hoth paifies. 1 may say 
uoiy, fliat I liaie luid a pietfy long e\- 
pciieiKc III (ouits of lavv ; hut I must 
eonif ,is to you, ili.it I liavo never, in flie 
fotir.se of my expi lienee, known a cau.He 
»u wtmli ,1 guatei vaiiety ot i>vin;s have 
**'en iiitiodnccd, a cause whuh afforded 
peatei latitude foi oliservaiious, oi a 
uu^e in which the difTleultY of kuowiup; 

pic(i.sc point which the defendant 
wisfud to hiiiig before the judge and 
jury was greater thati in the pieseutca^e. 
r^ur tiicse I Casons, I must de il eaudully 
jnh you, Gentlemen, and confess, at 


, . ml to t 

duce ' ■ 

theiefore, iieie'isary for me (o go more 
into detail, fdr which 1 must claim your 
patient attention. 

llic plaintiff, Mr. llurkingli.un, it a 
gentleman who has passed many vears of 
Ills life ill India; and lie, hiiiig.i ginile* 
man of emisideiahlc talent and informu- 
tion, had, duiiug Ids icsiduu c in India, 
jinhlislied in I'.iigland a woil, ciilifled, 
Txiveh in Pdltwlinc, a,.,i (/nou^h the 
Von.Unes of lias'uin a d (;<!e,ul, cist of 
the Joidnn: 'fhe plaintiff h.nl lisifed 
many platuN which had not hccii liMled 
hefote In any Kniopi.m, or, ;it least, if 
they had been so livited, of which no 
moietliaii fitint and inipei fi ( t .iccoiinfs 
held been imhlislnd ; ami he was therc- 
foieot opinnm, that, hy l.mng hefon; 
the woild Ins oh.seivaiioiis and (l(>sriip- 
tions of tho-'C legions, he would add 
somellimg to the sioeK of nmel and 
valuable infoiimUion. ’j'lion- 'I'nivels, 
on then fn.st appeaiance, holli in this 
(onnti valid in India, t'\t in d a coiisidei- 
ahl(‘ degiee of intiie't .uni .illentjoti, 
aiid, in (ln‘ opinion of tliose who had 
triliciH'd ihrin, acdiiiitd (oi the .inllior 
no imoiisider.dilo porimn oi liU'i'iify 
fame. Wnh this addition to los littuaiy 
f.ime, .Old the neinniiny eniohmumta 
denied h\ Mi. lUickinultaiii from the 
pnhhc.ilicm of the woik,h( lusli in l.s mo 
to state, tli.it h(' .ind his Ineids were 
pel fi'Ctly s.itistied, ami th.it hi' does not 
s and liei<‘ to-d.iy to (kiiiand at your 
h.ind.s lepaiatiou fm .my iniuiy sustain- 
ed in this tesneet 'I'lie eomp'.unt which 
Ml Hmkingliam makes tins dav is, that 
the 'lefeiiilant, who i.s the niopin ioi and 
pnhli'l.er of the Qu.tiieily Ilmiew, (a 
woik of gieat ciKulaium and of great 
popniaiity,) not eonleiit w ith atiai king 
the lifciai y pieleiisions <jf Mi. JJiiekmg- 
I'ain, with pointing out to that class of 
readers who weie satlshed vvitli lh< 
shallow infoini.iiion to he derived from 
ciiticihins ill Newspapers or in Revlow-s, 

' L* niistuke.s, or tlie literary 


tliceriois, the 1 
defects, of the jiublicatimi in (jne tiou*, 
has deviated fioni Hie line of his duty, 
and made U'C ot that popular etigfnC 
(wlmh he. III hi.s chaiactcr of Meviewer, 
wielded/ toattficK Ims piivafe ciNnifter, 


out. set, my emlmna'Sinent In not . , 

*iiovvai)g wliieli side— vvliat ind of tins to calumiiiute him asainan, to bold him 

®^pmM<ed cause 1 ought to begin with, up “* o iitempt of luankiiid, and to 

“ydesii'i is, to stjtte‘the fact.s of this lender him an ofijcet ( f infamy and de- 

as pempicnoivjy as possible, and, testation. This is the gci.enl nature of 

w the same time, to deal with it with the charge which Mr. Buckjngbam 

brerity which i am more or ices makes against the deiehdimf'. 
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JBWructe m 
dqfendiU^t ^ad ii) 
H^i Wew, popular a« it copfitiwl 
{yW^in^ U mere literary eritldsw op. 
Jjr confined himself to hjs 

iw fit^O'ince, (ivhicii^ by the W) would 
an ill-natured mauasuffi- 
pppoi’tunty of venting his private 
Bpj^en again at, the author,) if the defend- 
t“uwlgcd to, the greatest latitude 
ut dmerence of opinjon, or in seveiity of 
he had lepiescuted the work 
?5 tpe production of a man unlearned in 
^e.ancu'ut languages— a.s the work of 
ftnaufJmr not having sufficient knowledge 
f*^/‘h*>nf‘nts of science, to fit him for 
pubJishiugsiich avolume— and had point- 
ed put m the woik itself materials to 
Wrfy his ciificism, he would be the 
last man in the world to complain in a 
^^‘^h a case, the 
piajntitf would have thought, howc\ir 
scvci« and galling might be the iciniuks, 
fllW the defeudant had done nothing 
more than he had a right (o do in his 
Ql^racter of re\ie\ver, namely, to write 
i^ud tail' criticism upon ciciy woik 
imblialied) cither for the amusement or 
the mfonuation of the public ; lie would 
content himself with tlie piaises bc- 
atowed Uj)on liis’ production by the 
other, journals and levicws of the day ; 
would be eoment to lot mankind judge 
oetween these conflicting testimonies, 
and vould nerer ha^c tioubled a Jmige 
or a jury of his country with the consi- 
4mtion of any lemaiKs which such a 
ivviewer liad made. Hut, ricntlemon, 
when Ui<€ plain till’ finds that the author 
of Vbw jeview has done more than he 
Svuf a tight to do— ha.s gone bcyoml tlie 
Imunds of fair ciiticism'; when he finds 
that the author (who, I lieliovo, is not 
Mr. Wiuray,) has made his leviewthc 
iwliMde of private malice and of per.sonal 
filftlider, he feels that ho has been ill- 
trpalad^^tbat he has not boon attacked 
WWb tlm fair weapons of liteiary war- 
'fare-^tbat lie has not l)cen attacked a.s a 
cawd’date forlileiary fame— but that this 
-engine, povverful ns it is popular, ha.s 
hoeu employed to dogiade him a.s an au- 
tboiv to crush him as a man, and to de- 
fitioyhis moral chai actor. (Jontlcmon, 
you will agree with me, that if the plain- 
tiff has good gioiinds for the feeling 
which he entertains, hclias jiwt cause ot 
complaint against tlie defeudant, and it 
is your duty to take eare that the gric\- 
mw?C,iof ,vvhicli he complains, does not 
without rcdie.ss. 

> lit hasjjarely ha|)pened to any man in 
ordlnaiylife, to arrive at Mr. Buckiug- 
bam's age without meeting with persons 
from whom he differs, naj', with persons 
Wdio flumrUin enmity (whether ill or 
weff founds), towards liim ; that every 
man <*|»ect in mdinaiy life: and 
tkf more rntteaded the circle of his ac- 
quaintoucc, the more likely be is to 


of attack by wr#ona wbo hkd .nocoa 
ocxion witli him, . 

light to expect that suclt i^faons shotlk 
wot be at liberty to resort to the pres* 
for the purpose of destioyipg hiif inori 
character by anonymous attacks. God 
knovvs, the author of a criticism In a 
poniilar review has sufficient latitude to 
indulge his ill-natuie against an indW- 
dual, even \vhcM he confines hiroselfto 
his firir, ns just, his legitiinalo province, 
it Ls an old observation, Gentlemen, that 
‘the task of criticLsm is much easier 
than the ta.<!k of execution.” i\ll man- 
kind think themselves capable of judg- 
ing ; but most of them feel that they are 
incapable ofacling. I believe it is nr> 
uncommon tiling for a reviewer to sit 
down to liis ta.sk with no materials of 
knowledge on ilie subject on which he U 
to wiiie, except such as arc funiisbcdby 
the work which he sitsdowu to criticise; 
and yet, by selecting fioiii the W'oik, the 
only infoi Illation which he can pio- 
cuic at the moment, by jacking out one 
paiagraph lieie and another paiagiaph 
there— by hinting his doubts upon one 
.subject, and by hesitating to pronounce 
an opinion u|»on another, he makes 
a .saleable aiticle, ami .satisfies or- 
dinal y leadeis, who do net look faitlicr 
than the suilaee, that lie is posscs.scd of 
muic knowledge upon the Mibject tlian 
the author, and in many instances thiVt 
the antlioi is an asstiiiiiiig and jgnoratit 
pietender. But to those who look deep- 
er into the subjeet, it will be quite 
clear that the ignoiniiee i^ on tlic side 
of the leviewcr ; that he liiid no know- 
ledge upon the subject, c.xccpt such as he 
liaddeiived from the work itself; that 
the party who attacks, and not the party 
attacked, is tlie pi csumptiious dabbler in 
science and in Jelteis. l-'or my own 
j>art, Gentlemen, I confe'-s that ( think 
theie is^ in ciitieism.s of this nature, a 
want of good faith towards the public, 
w’hicli cannot be too sev ci cly i epropafcd; 
for, as the ocv'upations of mankind ge- 
nerally prevent them from reading all 
the new books winch are daily publish- 
ed, people anxious to ascertain tla* na- 
ture of any woik, its merir.s and its de- 
fects, aie contented with reading the 
reviews, without cvei taking the trouble 
of reading the work, and forming thof 
judgment accoidingly. All iTvkwcfs 
aic aware of thi.s, and they therefore 
know that they are generally .*afe 
detection (except pcrbajvs by the airthor 
and his friend.s) when they make faly 
t^uotatious, and wilfully di.sfort ^indrai- 
sify the meaning of the Waiter wdiW® 
woik they Undertake td rtvievV. 
therefore, of the Utmo.it importance to 
souud and honest criticism, that a rt- 



veriUft aifcjfejo.* 


v!ewc^, ' wfi'o '}» ebdiigh % ij^fy tfeh to mu to voti lU 

hi$ prirdieV^b td^ai^^n bj Budkliigbam hid tl^Sled i’ 
nilsleadltift^fjP ttrq b Egyp^ and thstt h? snVirSSS! 


power wflii. wnlth dt-ctihist^'cej Ti^ye 
invested h!hi^ diould be Jicld up to the 
fcohi and tlie detestation of mankind. 
When Isay tlijs,f'Ctitlemen,I donotmeain 
to say that ir the repiewer had confined 
himself to a distortion and falsification 
of Mr. Buckingham's book, that such 
distortion or faNitication uoiild be 
made the subject of consideration in a 
court of Justice j it certainly would not. 
But when tlic reviewer accompanied the 
falsificatiou of the plaintiff’s work with 
an attack on liis private character, the 
plaintiff felt as evciy man would fed— as 
cat'll of yon, (lentlemcn, would fed in a 
similar ^ilnation— that he ought fo ap- 
])eal to a jury of liis country for redress. 


Egypt, and that ^ tvas surf a pJrfcei 
master of Arabic, as to be able to 
among the Arabs without an intfcrbreteti 
Under these circumstances, he was the 
fittest pei-soii tliat could be selected for 
such a mission ; and he, having fur- 
nished himself with iettenj from a mer- 
cantile house in Alexandria, and with 
two copies of the treaty with tlie Pasha; 
111 order to avail himself of any chance 
which might arise of forwarellng one copy 
by a route different from that which he 
intended to take, left Alexandria for 
India, in December 1815. 

I am aware, (ienllemen, that the pro- 
per route tiom Alcxandiia to India is 
by sea, (if practicable,) fiom Ale.vandrlu 
to Latakia, from thence by laud to 


lU'forc I come to that jiart of the libel Aleppo, and from Aleniio by the direct 
uliidi IS an atmek upon the private cha- road, to India. I iindeVstnnd, however, 
radcr of Mr. Buckingham, it is but fair that the navigation ol the Syrian shores 


to state to yon the particular grounds sc- 
IccU'd by tlic leiiewcr for the purpose of 
atmeking my client; and, for that pur- 
IMire, I must present you with some out- 
iiiics of the tiaiels ot Mi'. Buckingham, 
ton Inch 1 must beg to claim yom Ircst 
attention. Do not be alarmed, (Jentle- 
iiicii, at the declaration which I ha\e 
made; for I can assure you, that I am 
not going to ciificise the work, luit 
merely to gi\o such an account of it as 
will render the I'cmainder ot my obser- 
vations intelligible. 

It appear.s then, that Mr. Buckingham 
being, ill the end of the year I8l'5, at 
Alexandria, ill Egypt, a treaty of com- 
merce, for the pin pose of establi.sliitig a 
coiiitneietal intercourse, us tor met ly, 
bctnecri Egypt atrd Bombay, ihiouglt the 
lud Sea, was errtered into,’ fietween iMo- 
bammed All |>a5,lia for bim.^elfjtbe Bi itislr 
touMil for the British iirercharrts in 
Eg)pt, and .Mr. Buckirrglrairron behalf of 
tire merebairts of India. To carry thi.', 
treaty into effect, it was necessary to 
make tire puercliants at Bombay ac- 
Miutitrtcd w-itli the sanetion giicii by the 
1 ‘Vslia to such commerce, and whether 
the jrledges of protection giicii by him 
I'cre suffreient to warrant them in .seiul- 
mg their goods by such a route. It 
'vas Jristly thought that gieat advan- 
tage would l)c derived from personal 
coimnunicaiion with tire merchants of 
indra; and it was therefore proposed, as 
part of the plan, that Mr. Biickinghain, thcri.struckhim,thatanativcofthecoun- 
VI ho was a nautical man, and wdl at'- try woubl have less difliculty in' travel- 
9iiainted with the navigation of the Red liiig through it than an European, and he, 
^va, should proceed to India with this in cotisctpicncc, intrusted a native, who 
treaty, and tliat he .sliould take clrargc of wjls recommended to him, with one set 
trie first ships whicli miglit be sent to of the letters, with a dupITcate of the 
Knviu I treaty, and having furnished him with 


igaiioii ol the Syrian shores 
. in winter', very prerarious, and that 
tor montiis together, no vessel navigates 
thi'tir ; ehaiice, lu)WTver,11iicw into Mr*. 
Buekingham’s way a vessel bound to 
Baiirmt, a port not far from that which 
ire inteiiiled to reach, and he took his 
passage iit that vessel ; wdriclr, after hav- 
ing eneonnlcrerl the perils of the sea for 
.several days, was oldigcd, by stress of 
weather, to pirt iirto tlio port of 8oor. 
wbicli is sitiratod between laitakia and 
Alexandria. Upon his landing at Soor, 
.Mr'. Bitekmgham discoveiril that the 
vessel must nndet'go some repairs, and 
from the want of a proper supply of 
w'oikim n and materials, in such a place, 
the lejrairs must take up several week*, 
in coii'eniienee of this eireimi«tanoe, 
the plaintiff took it into his consider- 
ation wlretliei Ire might not be able to 
effect bis passage by another route ; but 
to this pi'oceeding be foitnd a difflcultv 
opposed the l^lsha of Damascun had 
lately died, and the Pasha of Aitc aid 
the Pasha of Tripoli each looked to buc- 
ceed Itint in the vacant Pashalic. In 
tho.se conntiics sitcli an event ia pro- 
ductive of cottsidcrable changes, and a 
di.spirtcd Paslralic produces great con- 
fu.sioji. Mr. Bnckingfiarn discovered, 
that Hudcf those ciicumstancea, he 
could not nas.s front Soor into the iu- 
tcrior, witirout having fii'st procured a 
j)a.ssport from each of the Pashas throogh 
whosedomiitions he irttended to travel. It 


^"8ypt, to 1 e-opeu the tnine. It was also 
‘rf the plan, that Mr. Buckingham 
j'nould be established at Sue/, as a fac- 
and that he should receive a coin- 
Jv'Mion npbu all goods forwarded to 
Alexandria by that route. I had forgot- 


tiie means necessary for defraying hh 
cxpcn.scs, gave him iiistnictioiis to pro- 
ceed to Aleppo, from whence the de- 
spatches wei e forwarded across the De- 
sert to Bombay, 'fhat Mr. Buckingham 
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j«nit not mitfifiken In his conjecture, is 
ibtddent Ihnn the fact, that the letters 
«WOt the uatire measeugcr arrived at 
.^iofiibay iu tlte spring of 1816, long be* 
i^Mr. Buckingham, who was prevent- 
ed by illness and other causes, from 
reaching it until tlie latter end of the 
same year. 

From Sonrr Mr. Buckingham went to 
Acri\ in order to obtain a p{iss|>oi t from 
the of that place, but on his an i- 
val there, h« was told that the Basha 
was at Jerusalem, and Mr. Buckingham 
was therefore obliged to take a journey 
to that city. At .lerusaleni Mr. BncK- 
ingharn liitd tlic fortune to encounter 
Mr. Banke.s, a gentJeiuan ot family, of 
fortune, ot considerable learning, and 
wlio Ijas, at present, the honour ot re- 
pre.seuting the Ihilveisity ol Cambridge 
in Parliament. 'I’he plaintitl ami .Mr. 
Bankes |Ui.s.sed a week togethei ; and 
duilng that peiiod tliey visited iwo oi 
three places, lowliich I shall, b\-aiid'l)\, 
have to diieetyoui a'tentioii. 'llie icuiUs 
of then' two gentlemen lay in the same 
direction for a short time; and when 
they parted, Mr. Buekingdi.mi puise.ed 
hh'jouiney to India; hut in eoii.se()un)ce 
ot the Ktite ot the country, and ot a 
seveie illness, he was obliged to leiuin 
to the point fiom vvhieii he had set out, 
and to pursue aditieiont course towards 
Damascus. At Daimuscus he auain met 
Mr. Bankes,and having .spent a tew da\s 
in his c(nn[)any, they parted — Jlr. Bnek- 
ingham to pioceed to Aleppo, and .Mr. 
tiankes to pursue Ills own schfiiies. At 
Aleppo, Mr. BuekingUain again met 
Mr. Bankes, witli w'hom he |)assed a tew 
days, and then proceeded on his jouim \ 
to Bombay, where, as I h.i\e beloie 
stated to joa, he anivi'd in the latter 
end of the year 1H16. 'i'liat Mi. Bmk- 
inghani had been guilty of no neglert or 
delay in transmuting to Bombay the do- 
cuments with whieh he was intrusted, !'■ 
best proved by thi.s laet, thai us eaily a^ 
the inoiilh of Norembt'r IHKi, ihe doeii- 
uient.9 so foiw’arded by Mr. Buekingham 
actually lived in Loudon, i hose do- 
cunienis conhiined unaccepted bilL on 
London, with whirh the inejehaiUs at 
Alexandria proposed to pay the mei- 
chaiUs at Bombay for theii merchandise; 
bin the Bombay lueiehauts not liking 
Buch pa\ment,or pci haps being unwil- 
ling to intrust any thing to tiie good 
fa th of the Egyptian merehaut.'j, letiiscd 
to srml anv goods to Alexandria; and 
thus llic object of Mr. Buckingham’s 
jouriiC; w as unattained. 

1 have now, (ientieiiien, shortly tr.iccd 
the litstory of Mr. Bmkiiiijhain'.s joyir- 
ney. Some time after hi.s ariivul at Bom- 
bay, a gentleman of the firm of Biigvs 
and Co., of Alexandria, the house that 
had 8iti>{died Mr. HlK-kinghani with the 
means of defraying his expenses, hiidiug 
that tire object of Uio mission had failed, 


Buckingham 

and that no fruit waaiikely |p.be.deA?H 
fi’oro the tres^ e^red mio with the 
Pasha, —required Mr., Jiuekingham to 
return the money advanced to himbf 
that firm iu Alexaudria for the promo- 
tion of their mutual interests^ bome 
diseus.sion took place in con.sequcuce of 
this unjust deniuiid made upon Mr, 
Buckingham: but 1 shall prove to youj 
that the rc,snlt w'as the payment by Mr! 
Buckingham of half the money advTiuc^ 
to him at Alexandria, partly by a sum gf 
money, and jiartly by a letter of credit 
upon the British (Jonsul at Aleppo; ami 
that thi.-i settlement was entirely to tlip 
satHfaction of Me.s8is. Briggs and Co., 
the jmrtie.s with whom it was made. 
'J hi.s i.s jiart ot the history whicli U iie- 
cessaiy tor the explanation ot the libel. 

Mr. Buekinghiiiu having brought to .i 
lenninatioii the buhiness ujion winch he 
visited Bombay, passed over to lalcutta. 

J must liere .state to yon. Gentlemen, 
that Ml. Buekingham isaino.^t laboiioii' 
note-taker, and has eonti acted the habit 
of putting (low n on paper even the mii't 
miiinte things that attract his attention. 
Snell a man, (icntlenien, you nnistua- 
tiiialiy suppose, kept a jbiiiuiil of ]in 
travefs throngli eouiitties seldom trod- 
den by an Euiopean foot. Mj‘. Buckini;- 
ham h.iviiig in C.dcntta .shown ills iiolt' 
tos(>veial eminent persons, and, ainonn 
others, to tin* late pious Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, he wms lecominencled bythinitu 
publish lii.s join Hid, which, in then 
judgment, coiil.iined much novel .nu! 
ii'Cliil inloimalioii. 'J'he plainlill, yield- 
ing to thejeeomineiulalionof bisliieiiii'i, 
lesolved to piililisli it aeeoidiiigh. Sm'b< 
Grntleiuen, .iie the auspices uutiei whicli 
the work, whieh i.s the lemote eaase ot 
tlii> action, savv the light, shortly atui- 
wards, .Mj. Buckiogham intriisud iln’ 
nianu.sciipt to a trieiid of hi.s letiiniiiii; 
to England, w'itli instiuetions to otlei it 
tot puidu'ution to tlie detendant, Mn 
.Muiuu, upon certain teini''. Mr. Muiriu 
receive I the luanu.sc lipt, h.id it inspret- 
cd, and agreed to publisli it, on term' 
hitliiv advMiitngeons to Mr. BuckiUKh.im, 
but Ml. Muiray atterwaids retiueted hi' 
agt cement, in coiiseviuence of soiuenr- 
cninstanco.s that subsequciul) occuried, 
w’liieli aie not connected with the (pie*- 
lioii you have now to tiy ; hut whidb " 
they weie connecteti witli it, I .shoulu 
loel my.self justified, trom pei.soual uio- 
tive.s, with wliicli .some who hear nicp| 
acipiuiiitevi, in ai'''taining from maKini; 
a i>art of the ine.sent discusivion. 
con''eqiU‘ licit of Mr. Muirav’x refill ‘ 
publish the work, Mr. Buckinghaitt’' 
fiieiid offered it to auollicr book^^* 
who, after H very Jong delay, having*" 
vestigated the caiisjes ^ 
rav to rt'ject it, and having receive 
India, in tlie mean time, 
pic)i>t« of tlie Imiufficieiwj’ 
causes, undertook the pubUcatlou oi w 
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work, which, upon its appearance, 
nSiiid fVrtitt iVmrtrt every literary Re- 
nW In the coQiitry. I may almost say, 
nnanalified praise. It was reserved for 
fhe Quarterly alone to make the a«^k ; 
and 1 aeahi shy, if that attack had been 
confined to the literaiT pretensions of 
the work, it would never have been 
made the subject of inquiry in a court of 
iuslicf. I tliink itis a fair <iuestion, how- 
ever for your coiisideratioii, whether or 
not a bookseller, who had a feeling of 
hostility towards an author whose work 
he had rejected, may not liave made u-te 
of liis Review, not merely to putf works 
published by him.^elf, but aKo to thtovv 
(!is.iTpute upon the publications of others ? 
Whether or not such practices exist, li- 
teral y men know best. I do not mean to 
vtate that I can prove the fact; hut I 
Migitest it as a question lot yourcoiiM- 
(lenUioii. 1 belong to a profession wdiicli, 
it is the fa'^hion ot late to say, is so e\- 
clndetl from the woild, as to know 
nothing whatever of litetatuie. 'I'bat 
ma\ he true, or it may not ; but tbi^ 1 
will say, that, in nn younger days— in 
tnv literary da\s— I haie heard (I do not 
now speak of the Qnaitcrly) that ten 
gniiicas had been giien to tlio editor of a 
popular Uevitw, for iiiserting a eompli- 
nientary ci itieisin upon a wrctelied novel, 
the name of which I no longer lemem- 
hor, I ha\e also heaid, (but 1 do mit 
loitch for the fact) that foi the triding 
consideration of a hundred guineas, a 
bookseller bad allowed a man to inseit 
ill a He\iew a virulent attack upon t be 
cliarieter of another, against w'iioin lie 
entertained a feeling ot lio.stilili. Al 
tliO'C aits, it put 'lied, retlcct mneh ol 
di'-bononr npoii revicvveis, aic produc- 
tive of considerable disadiantages to 
fhnve w’ho aic tlie objects of the anony- 
mous .slander, and ate ot no bcnetit 
whateicr to the public, who h.we a right 
to expect fiom a reMcwei candid aiidn.i- 
tioiial iiiform.itioii rc'-pecting the work 
which he uiulcitakes to rem-w. 

I .shall now show jou, (ientlcinen, 
how the piivileqe of a icviewer has been 
exerciscQ upon the pre.'-ent occa.'-ioii, 
and how this attack has been com- 
menced, by stating a diiect and positue 
falsehood. I do not make this the louu- 
dation of my coiujilaiut, but 1 meiely 
state it to show' you the inotivesof theie- 
viewer ; ami I trust I .shall be able to con- 
vince you that ins object was notcandonr 
and truth, hut calumny and dcti action. 
Tnrii, Gentlemen, to page 3 of •'I*'* 
Huckiughiinrs book, anil you will thcic 
find that he says ; 

I’he vessel In which I hml embarked was one 
ofthosecalleJa Shiiktoor, and seemed peculiar 
to the navigation of ihe Syrian coast. ItslenKln 
was aljoul thirty tect, and iU extreme breadtli 
8fl*«n ; but being of shallow draunht, **'’’*“''* 
deh could rot have ejtceedod forty tons. Small 
as It was, it Imd three masts, tw o of them bemg 
fixed nettrij at the e&treiae jyomts of o»e frame, 


and the prir.eipal one a little kerure tlie cenhor 
of th e httil. On the fure and muen-muts vitro 
carried a latteen sail, exKtfly similar, insfai- 
and form, to those i#rn by the Kgypltan jeTms, 
and on the-nmin-mast weir a sijnare roiina, a 
top- sail, and a top gnllant-sail, all littod liko 
the central smls in a pidaica ihm, and tin* 
mast rigged in the sniiie way.— To which »>* 
appen ded a note : “ See Vigiietle at tlie bead ol 
the C hapter.” 

If you ttirii to tlie viguette, Oentle- 
ineii, you will find u ve.^^ol cone.spoud ” 
ing, a.s precisely iw drawing could make 
it cone." pond, with the description give 
hv Mr. Ruckiugham. Here arc two lat- 
teen sails (of the tiidiigular fonn.shnilur 
to that called by onr iia\ igatois a jib) at 
each extremity of the hull, and at the 
head of the jib the upper extrciuily of a 
ina>t i.> seen ; the ro't of the mast is 
hidden liy the latteen sail. Rut altlio ugh 
a .stroke (or the m i"t docs not appear, it 
(Miiiiot be sui>posc(l that the latteen sail 
could be supported without a mast, or 
that Mr. Rm kingliam meant to repre- 
se.it in the vignette a teasel wilhoiit 
.siieli a mast. Now look at tlie candour 
ol tlie reviewer. It is possible that none 
ot you have ever read Mr. Rnckitighaiii'a 
book: and Mr. Rmkiugbam must ex- 
cise me when 1 say, that I had never 
leid it until alter I received my iiistrnc- 
tiotis ill (his cause; but I certainly did 
re.idtlie lleiiew, and my whole know- 
ledge of the meiits and domei its of the 
woiU was deiiu-d from the article in that 
lie .new. 'I he reviewei bt'gins by stating 
a lalsehood. He says : 

'I’ll.' Iiftnd IS ns rlnmny ns it Is gross ; Tiir Imd 
x^cnrvir ni.t with la* llttiyii, nor »iupfc ed 
(Mil niitluu lobe iKMiriuiglitsman, hi» own de- 
M riptunis \s ould Imvf I'li ihli d iin lo prnnoUttcc, 
tiinttlic Mi'wsdo not to his woik. 

houn Cuiv.v .lusnrr,.-l» this paiwage 
stated inthoderhiialioii? 

ArroHNT.i -(ii sr.HM •— Nuj my lyurd. 

Mr Si’Aiu i:iT.— It not, my Roro : 
hut there aic .■<oine general terms m 
the jns»itio!ition, which will enable my 

n. nick out anv passagea ot tlio He- 
- cw he may i.lease, uud to iely.ui»o.i 

to show the animii.t with which this 
libel was coni]>""ed. To the pas.sagc 
vl hich I ha.e insl road from the Itencw. 
theie is appemied (Ins note : 


Th- -7 ,1- r. tsrlK 

Oanre ol t 


^ tills 'Ve turned (o the y*^"^***’; 
and lo.Md tsso vissels rcprcwirtvll 
whii'h the oor liOh 


1 ,• Ui.iyn for not haling icpicsentnl Mr Buck 

Ja-hani'a boat iMth fldrhty. 

Here (uiitlcnicn, is a barc-fawd nn- 

,„aurie’af*ci,o,Mi^ 

Iiut fai-cliDoJ iptldilnctJ f".' 
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Wire {^Ifered from Le Bruyn ; here is a 
distinct charge of fraud made agaiust 
Mr. Buckingbam. He is charged with 
haring attempted to give to the public as 
his own drawings those wiiich he knew 
hehad taken from others. Letussechow 
this charge can be refiued; for its re- 
futation 1 have merely to call your atten- 
tion to Mr. Buckingliam’s preface.which 
is, in niy humble judgment, a part of a 
hook of which a reviewer oiiglit not to 
he wholly ignorant. There are twenty- 
eight vignettes in tlie work ; and Mr. 
Buckingham, in speaking of them in his 
preface, says:— 

Many of the vignf Itcs are from oiiginal draw- 
ing! made a(ttr «kt>tchc8 taken on t?»c spot; 
and as this is llie least expensive and !ium- 
blest way of adding grapliic illustiations of the 
text, appropriate subjects have been selected 
from clfier sourca, but invaiiahly with a view 
to the elucidation of scenery, costume, or man- 
ners, and the accurate representations of places 
spoken of in the body ot the work. 

Here was a candid admission by the 
author at the out.set, tliat several of the 
vigjiettcs were taken from other sources 
than his own ; an adini!s.sion which the 
Tcvlcwer ought to have noticed, but to 
which he scorns to have wilfully shut hi.s 
€j*e8 for the purnose of .stating to tlic 
public, that Mr. Buckingham had com 
mitted a fraud, and a fraud I must say 
the mo.st inexcusable that can be coui' 
aiittcd by a man who pretends to give 
information to the public. This i.s one 
instance of the candour of this reviewer. 
I shall now beg leave to direct your at- 
tention to auotlier wilful misstatement : 
Mr, Buckingham, in company with Mr. 
Bankes, visited the ruins of Geraza, 
which is called by the moderns Jerash. 
■Mr. Buckingham, in speaking of tliose 
ruins, gave it as Ids opinion, that they 
were the luins of the ancient Gcma, 
but the reviewer gives it as his opinion, 
that those i-uins were the luin.s of l\*lla, 
and in alluding to that vi.sit, the rciicwcr 
uses these words ; 

That Pella and Geraza were place? distinct 
from each other, theic ore abundant passages 
toFprove. Wc have stated tlie pictensimib of 
Jpeua. Upon tife side of (leiaza, vse know but 
of one passage that make.s it at nil probable that 
these are its remains. It is that in which 
Ammiantss Marcellinus praise! the walU of 
fJeraza, conplinit them with those of Bosia, 
It u surpiJsiog that Mr. Buckingham should 
have inissetl this passage, since it might bo 
fp'JDd iu the iiidfi to Gibbon. 

Gentlemen, what will you think of 
the candour of tlie reviewer wlien 1 tell 
you.lthatin the account given by Mr. 
Buckingham of the ruins ot Gera/..i, he 
gives the following account of this very 
passage fi'om Gibbon : 

Gibbon enumerates this city among the line 
of fortresses from Bosra to Petra, which formed 
the Hontier of the Syrian province! in the lower 
Empire, and the barrier which was opposed to 
the Sataeca iavaden of that country irom the 


Gentlemen, can yon iiAagfne ft 
Me that thciwiewer, ifhefiadeiirrS 
the book which he pretended to criUdw 
could have passed over the passage f 
have just md toyoa.> CerfalnlynoL 
You must therefore agree with me, tUt 
his object in omitting that passage was 
to show, that Mr. Buckingham waijo 
ignorant of the places about which he 
was writing, as not to know that it had 
ever been mentioned by that most ac- 
curate writer, Gibbon. 1 think, Gentle- 
men, II have given sufficient specimens 
of falsehood and misstatement to enable 
you to form an opinion of the motives 
which influenced this reviewer, and the 
object which hehad iu view j but tlierc is 
one other mis.stateiiient which I cannot 
abstain from noticing in this part of my 
ca.se. 

Mr. Buckingham paid a visit to the 
inin.s of Oomkais. In his book be eutei-s 
into a disquisition as to whether tho.<e 
ruin.s are the ruins of Gamala or the 
rnin.s of Gadara; lie gjvc.stho authoiities 
on both .sides, and draws from tliose 
autlioritie.s liis own conclusion, that they 
are tlie ruins of Gamala. With that con- 
clusion' Mr. Buckingham has since had 
reason to be sali-sficd. His opinion i» 
supported by the aiilhority of an eminent 
tiaveller, whose woiks have been pub- 
li.slicd by Mr. Murray, since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Buckingham '.s book. I al- 
liule to tlie volumes of Mr. BurckhartU. 

Now, Gentlemen, I beg of you to nay 
particvilar attention to the words u.sod by 
the reviewer, respecting Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s account of those ruins. The re- 
viewer says : 

We cannot blip feeling a sort of pity for a tra- 
veller N\ho can have \\andeied thiough the *iB- 
gnlnr sepnlrbies of Oomkais, and have bathed 
m its hot waters iinconsnons that those were, 
the tombs, and tins the hath of Gadara ; for 
doubtless it was among these very tombs that 
the Demoniac of the Gospel lesuled, and that 
our Lord performed hi» miracle. 

If any of you, Gentlemen, were to 
read thi.s paragtaph. and inquire no far- 
ther, you would think that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s woik was the production of a 
man ignorant of the place about which he 
professed to write; of a man who did not 
Know of those objects which must neces- 
sarily have at ti acted the attention of ever^ 
one who had ever visited the place ; ana 
tliat instead of looking «n to such aman 
for information, you ought to look UDon 
him as an object of pity, I should rather 
say of contempt, for 1 know of no man 
more deserving of contempt than the 
man who, for the sake of putting a few 
pounds into his pockets, adds to Uie de- 
lu.8ion under the false pretence of addwff 
to the information of mankind. 
Gentlemen, what must be your ajtoojsh* 
nient when 1 tell you, that Mr. Bhchito^ 
hami with all the reverence irWcft tW 
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jsjs!£:;xts^f£' 

cMtout kfr<y Atfcibly, while 

S ivere odmlyea wan^en^ a“Wu« roK){e| 
and ttirtolindedby tomb* Rtilf nRfd 

SSt. by witi*-*!*. •»* »'b«l« f*“'iU'> 

of those roilding therr.' 

This is another instance of the dexte- 
ritv \vith which this i-evicwer liandlcd a 
nassairc in the book which he pretended 
to review. He fabified it first, lor the 
purpose of havitiK an opportunity of 
abusinKit afterwards. I make these ge- 
neral obsemtions, and select these p<is- 
saees, for the pnrnosc of showing you 
tile unworthy arlinccs to which the re- 
viewer has resorted to effect his main 
object; that object, towards which every 
observation of his that I hate read to 
vou tends, namely, to misrepresent, de- 
^rrade, and destroy the reputation ot tlie 
author and his book. 

I sliall now come to the most material 
parts of this renew, wliieh conslitutc 
the libi I complained ot, and which you 
tvill agree with luo were intended to dc- 
giade and destroy tlie reputation of Mr. 
Ihickiiighani as a man, quite as much as 
the passage-^ which I have pointed out to 
you were intended to desiioy his lepu- 
tation as an author. You aie, (leiitle- 
inan, most iirnbahly aware, and it is 
tlierefoie unnecessary for me to state to 
joii, iliatevcrj two numbers of the Quar- 
leilj Kciicwfoim aiolumc,andlliatcacli 
lolumc is closed by an Index of the con- 
tents. The number coniaining the libel 
ivhieli is the subject of this .u.'lion, was the 
second number of theiolnmc, and con- 
tains the Index, in whieli is eomlcii'-ed, 
within a very small compa>s, all the ma- 
lice that is diffused over a very lengthened 
article, imrporting to bo a rev iew of .^Ir. 
linckingham’s book. The libel coiii- 
luences tlius : 

BurWin^hatn, (J.S .) — Truvth tnPalfKtttif.~- 
Kdtire ill mi * ^n-i’iousblnmlrr m tbetillr-i'OKf) 
<if this woik — llnnai ks on tin* lilnmli rs in the 
prefiire. — (leoj^rnptiical blunders n x.u-ctinK tb«> 
site of Ramsh and Bosor.—Spei unen* ot his 
JKHorance and book-maWmK.— I'rolauo and m- 
lidei allusions to the Bcripturrs. 

Pixifane ami infidel allusions to the 
Scriptures ! (icntlemen, as far as I 
have read, I havt met with no such al- 
lusions in tilts book. Mr. Buckingham 
has cndeaToured to explain pa-s-nages in 
Holy Writ by a leferena* to the places 
mentioned ill those passages, and which 
places lie had visited ; but I defy the 
most fa*tidiou.s person to find in this 
work, which is not a short one, any thing 
that would ju.stify him in chaigiiigMr. 
Buckingham with haring made any dis- 
respecWul and profaue allusions to tlie 
Holy Scriptures. 'Hie bestcvidence which 
1 can gireyou, Oentleiucu, of Uie false- 
hood of ties thaigb, i 0 » ibM the dtifeud- 
aet haa mot even veutored to juiltfy i(» 


ahhongU he. ha« thduahtfifctopm it ka 
that almpe its which U would be moeh 
likely to catch the reader’s eyo, aii4 hoto 
given it a prominent pbu'e, in the tuwH 
mary of the sius which lie is ulmtsed tm 
impute to Mr. Unohinghaai. 'ilm ladciDi 
then proceeds: 

Hu account of tho Lake of TUirriasl\dlS/-<. 
Blundering flccountoi the rilinMf 0 U*iuva.**« 
Ignorance of Aiabio.— Incorrect evcowit of tlj* i 
Convent ufJeja»(dcm. ^ 

Shall I tell you, Gendemeo, the mean*' 
iiig of tlio^e words, “ ineorvect account 
of the Convent of Jerusalem.'' Mr. 
Buckingham, who, a.* 1 shall prove to* 
you, is a most minute observer, aad 
takes lahoiious notes of all he heais or 
sees, states in lii.s book, that the persow 
who acted in the capacity of cook to the 
monks at Jeiusalein, w.is a a'llgioni^ 
pel son; and he was led to state fMs-, 
from the fiict, that this cook inquustioii 
woie a cowl, like the monks, and was- 
dicssediii aieliginus habit, finely this 
mistake, into which any man, the most 
accniatc obsencr, might have fallvu, is, 
not so heinous, that lie ought on account 
of it to he drawn and qmu tcied in the 
Quartvrhj llevkw. Mr. Buckingham 
also states in his book, that a house iu 
the nciglil'omhoodof tlie convent, which 
had been left as a legMcy to the fiiar.s 
hy some pious Christians, was let out by 
them to ladies of easy >ii lue. How thin 
is, I cannot say; but I have no reason to 
doiilit Mr. Buckingham’s authority. It 
does not follow tliat there is no such 
place near tlie convent, heeansc somet 
travellei s have not mentioned it : it doer 
not follow, that because the recluse and 
chaste inoialist, who seldom or, uev^r 
.stil^o^^t of his convent, has not found out , 
viieh a house, that a person’of different 
liahits could not find it out. Mr. Buck- 
ingham diaws from this fact within bi» 
own knowledge, the infcience, which, 
whether justified or not, it is unneces- 
sary now to inquire,— that the landlord* 
take an inteiest in the success of their 
leniuils. But even admitting for the mo- 
ment, that .Mr. Buckingham h wrong 
in both these sm-miscH, a man ofeom- 
inoii candour sitting down to criticise a 
vvoik with which they have no con- 
nexiou, would have pag.seU them over, 
and not have treasured them up in the 
catalogue of Mr. Buckinghams sins, 
'riic Index proceeds : 

lllibeiBl dispaiaiicuient of Nalhanisl P«irrc.— 
I)iiiliono«rabl« coniloct of Mr. Huckjaghonito- 
warils ti* employer# ami Mr, Baiikw. 

Mark, Gentlemen, the "'^td 
ploycrs that word isu.sed inrtdlonSlT ^ 
It Is used for the purpose of 
reader to understand, that Mr. BuCk- 
ineham was employed in a siibservlent 
capacity ; hut I shall prpre to Tou m 
day, that on the ocea*foD to which thli 
passage In the Index 
Ingham was the bearer of letters from. 
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persons with whom he was in paitner* 
ship, to estahii^ih and promote a trade, 
in the success of which he was moic 
deeply interested than any man liviii^f. 
So much at |)re‘<cnt for the word “ em- 
ployers.” 'flic Index tlie/i states 

The arrival ot the lattoi gciittemnn and of 
Mr. lluckingham, nt what the latter rails the 
ruins of Oerazn, which tiio^t prohablv aie those 
of Pella.— BlmHlers commitleiJ hy Mr Burk- 
inijhnin in hi-i account ot the Antiquities actu- 
ally discoveicd tlierc. 

Mark the word “ blunders,” Gentle- 
men. With respect to “ hliindei'i,” if 
there he .uiy, Mr. lUickinchani stii.id.son 
hifjfh ground. I Inive tOld you hefoie tliat 
Mr. Huckincdiain vi, sited the ruins ot 
Gera/a in eompany with J\lr. Ihmkes; 
but I must now infoiin yon, tliar lie af- 
teiwards,itnjuronip.iiile(l hyMr. Hankes, 
paid a \isit lo them ; that, upon tlii.s se- 
cond visit, he made drawings oi thi in— 
took tlieir lelalive bearmgs cue troni 
another, ami with the gre.iiest e.li e and 
attention measni ed their dimensions atid 
extent ; so that if llieie he any lilumlers, 
f think tiiev are moie likely to he found 
in diawing'i made in a hnity, tlian in 
drawings to whieli mneli ntt’eiition lia.s 
been paid. Ihit to pioeecd with the 
Index. 

Hi 8 plftii *)1 tlirm, nud ttiiiisnipts ol msciip- 
ticiics, pilfered Irom Mi Bniikio 

The exposure ot lli.it statement I shall 
uot now go into ; a more appropiiaie op- 
portunity will pre‘entit.selt III the coiii.h- 
of the olihcnatiuiis wliieh 1 inlend to 
make duihig the piogrcss of this cause. 

Fnrlhrr speciriK ns ol Mi. Bnck.in?h;iiii\ 
liliim'rrs—'l’iir mins ut Oonikiiib— Kcmailvs 
upon ihr ignoi am c Jispiiiyctl in Ins pliites, w hit h 
are pilleu ti limn tlioo' ot loitmr liaMdlcis 

Gentlemen, I do not imdeistand how 
a man, who .sajs express)\ in the oni'ci 
of his wank, “ mani/ ol the \lgiiettes.iie 
from original dniwimis m.ide alter 
sketehe.s taken on the .spot, and ollti’is 
have been .“elected lioui other fcoiui es,” 
cau be said to iuwe pilteied lium the 
works of anotlier, WJiat skefelie-s iM i . 
Bnekiugluuiyhas taken fiom thewoiks 
of otlier traiclleis he eamlidly avow’s. 
Those which he has taken are from the 
work.s of a traveller long .since dead. 
Allow me heie to .state to vni, Gentle- 
luen, that a sketch ot this kind is public 

I n opei ty : and that any man who choose.s 
lasa liglit to copy, ptmided, when he 
does so, he does not allege that it is hi.s 
ow’ti ; and it is only when lie alleges that 
to be his own which is uot his own, 
that he can he justly accused of pilfering 
from the stoix's of auotliei . What right 
theu, I a.sk you, (ieutlemeii, h.id this 
renewer to state, under such circum- 
Btauccs, that Mr. iiuckiiigham had pil- 
fered from the stores of another? 

1 have now lead the libel wliieli i.s 
cuntaiued in the luUex. Of that libel 


Mr. Buckn^am complaiut, amL kmv 
opinion, with peifcct justice. Mr!^ 
mgliain says to tlie reviewer, “ 
not content with attacking my mm 
character -with misrcpre.seiiting 
fext-wifh making false and unfounded 
chaigcs-with chai‘ging me with ignor- 
aiice, in the body of your work : but von 
have gathered together, in the small 
compa.s.s of an Index, a fifing of charge* 
against my moral ehaivicter, vvliich uo 
man can lead, if he heliev e.s you to be 
lionest, without thinking me the barest 
and iuo.st contemptible ot maiikiiiil 
You represent me to be a man, who imt 
oiilypietend to leaiiiing that I do not 
po.sse.ss— to have visited places which I 
h.ive never seen— hut yon liave tepre- 
senti'd me to he a betiaver of eoiifideiuv 
— aviolatorof privateii I’cmlsliip— apluu- 
deierofni) employeis— a pilfcjci horn 
the v.oiKs ot otJiei.s— and a nimisfci ot 
iiigiatifudo towards my benefactor. Oi 
Ibis 1 complain, and look for icdic^sbi 
a jMiv ot my coimtiy.” 

The libel' tints set forth in flic Iiidcy 
was, 1 am (juite .satnslied, more likely to 
iii.liiie Mr. Muckinirliam than the libel to 
which it lefened in the body of ilie 
vvotk; at lea^t, this was ceihiiii, ili.it 
many peisoiis would lead that who 
would have passed over the libels in the 
Revii vv, foi the l.izy leadeis gencr.dly 
look iiitotlie Index to asecitaiii vvliai u 
vvoith reading and what is not. 

I tome now, Gentlemen, to tlie body 
o( the woik,and 1 must beg yon wnlgo 
tliimigli It with mi' with the greatC't at* 
teution, as it is the jiart in wliieh luy 
client thinks liis eharactc'r is most vv.iii- 
toiily and ntijnstifi.ibly atlaeked. You 
reeolleet, Gentlemen, 'ih.it in the Iiidev 
an allusion is made to Nathaniel Peaice, 
of vvlioni 1 imdeistand Mi Buckinghata 
Ini' spoken in his work .is a man who 
eoiil I li.iidly le.id or write. TJie ictei- 
euc<' 111 the index is to page .W2,aiid upon 
till iiiiig to that page, 1 tiiid this passage . 


Tliiit I’t;u( i‘ had bn u u common sudoi i* 
tun , but bf was vety l.ir licni bmn;; n c iminoa 
man, .and nut only could In' und, and tbatin 
I rf*ti(b ns well as in Lug csb, liut he wiotc h 
< pry bianlirnl band, lie hns Iclt bcbiiidjoitr- 
' n's i t nil tliat pissed durum bis lone' rcsidrnce 
III AbvsHiiin, wliub, when ifiven to fbe press, 
as we tiiwt tliev will be by Ail. Ssnlt, to wbose 
cau be lieqneaibed tin ni, will, peibaps, throw 
iiii'if lii;bt upon tlie .irtiial st.ite of that siiigu* 
Ini ronntiv tlim any othn work that hnsbcfii 
pnblished tllndly would we exehnnye ten 
sm-li rpmrtosaa tins, (;ot np by this “ Member 
ot so many flouribliing Literary Societies,” tor 
a lew pu':e« Irom tins coiumon saiJor, who 
could ha.dly read.” 

Surely Mr. Buckingham, who Old) 
pronounced a judgment, ought not to be 
.iceused for not knowing any tiling of a 
jouiiiul which, according to the re- 
viewer's own statement, was not then, 
and has uot even yet been, published^ 
and which Mr. Buckiugliaju has ucver 
sccu. The libel ^joes on— • 
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'tVehafp!* ^ ** ^ orii^ cikil i^ranc#," 
i « ith bu wever iwkl a grace il taight come from 
«ac]i a quarter) ia not restricted to Natbauiel 
p^rce : two respecUbk Germans, who »ecro to 
hB\e committed no other offence than that of 
having been asMsted by Mr. Bankes, in the 
very same manner as the writer himself war 
almost iramediattly afterwards, aie deicnhcd 
as “ voung men who were evidently pcisonr of 
hw oriijin und confined tdacattou, and (Ant 
Hiannrrt WKKK dk( lUKni.v vn.i. vn.” “Al- 
though liavellmg,” heindignautly adds,** w ilh- 
out all^ prolewHMJ object hejoiid their own plea- 
sure, tl)c> wt re hutli so poor and destitute n.^ 
Ill sin m Mr. Banke-t to pay their e\penses.” 

The wnrd sufer," fifiitlemcn, and 
the word “ svjferatice^" in the snbse- 
qiieiit .seiiteiuT, Jiic piintcd in smaU ea- 
pil.iK, in Older to lead the leader to 
Infer that Mr. Jiuckiiigham had jsutfeied 
iMr. liinkes to pav hi.s expenves, hut 
which iMr. liiiekiiigliam nio^t poMthei) 
deiiic''. 'rite libel i;oes on— 

It Is ti) lie hoped 111 0 Mi Ilm k'li^Iiam does 
not iniriid tonpliHiiil them, in tills pl«(e,\\itli 
iiilfgHe ol I n-uAM i: which he soon loiind it 
eonvi nil III to i mi tale, more espm inlly as we lou e 
the nssiiiiMU es, that these >uuiig im n nei- 
ther Molated the i oiilnU nce ot onv unp!o\e‘ • 
to wliuin till j w'eie answeriilih , nor ahrseil tlie 
indulgence ol thcar heiielm toi I mind the \\«.rd 
beiielaitoi, (iintleimn, as I .shall lm\eaaoli- 
scnulioa or two to make, bj -niid-l)\e, upon 
that woid,J l)v jiioemiog tnitingh liioii liis 
papers, m ordei to turn liiem niicrwuids to 
aci oiint 

Xow, (leutleincn, I sa\ it is itnposai. 
hie lor any mail to read tlo>aifiele with- 
out seeing at once that llie letiewei in- 
tended his re<nlets stmuld inlet, that 
those two \oung (let mans had notai.ul- 
ed theni«sehcs ot .Mi. lianko’s Kindne.s' 
to a gt eater extent than Mi llnekinu- 
haiii, and tliat they had not betiajed thi' 
loiiiidence ol then emplojeis, not ulnis- 
ed ilie iiulnlgenie ol then hcnelattor, 
-Ml lianki'.s. It such he not the fait and 
ol'Vions meanintr ot that iiassuge, I ,lcij 
any one to say what the meaning is ; liut 
il thete slun’ild be any ilonht as to the 
ineaning ot the leiiew'er in pennimr that 
stnienee, I tliall re.nl to yon a note to 
the rcMiw, which will dissipate an\ 
duubt.s you may hy possihilily entci- 
taui. I sliall, howeiei, beloio I come 
to lead tins note, make aii ohseivation 
<»r two. If this (|uestion wcie put to me 
— Do you heliete Alt. Mm ray to 1 k' the 
anthoi ot this lihel? ! -should au.swer, 
sXo. And I hep you, (leiitlemen, to keep 
ni mind, that I do not ask you lot u 
'erdict on tiiat ground, because I well 
know that it id not Mr. .Murrav’.s hiisi- 
neys to wiite articles iu his Keview, Imt 
to make money of them wheu they ate 
"riiieti. I will again say what I haie Ik*- 
toiv said, that I do not believe Mr. BanKe.s 
is the author of this lihel. I have not the 
honoiu' of a very particular acqiiaintdiire 
witliMr. Bankes ; but I know him to he 
a geotlcaaati, and that is stilhcicnt to con- 
vince me that he could not descend to 
''uch uuwoithy means of iudnlginsf his 


hortillty, Uhe entertained any, towtHb 
Mr. Buckingham. Hut this I dohelierr, 
that the author must be arouaiuted witli 
Mr. Bankes, and that, in louse conver- 
sation, something may have fallen ft om 
Mr. Baiikes, which the author lta.s dis- 
torted into the shape iu which it now 
appeals in the Quarferly lleview; but 
that Mr. Bankes i.s the author, I again 
lepeat that I do not believe it, nor will I 
believe It, unless 1 hearJMr. Bankw .state 
it on his () ifh 1 ai)i positive in niy be- 
lief fiom this cireumstanee, that if Mr, 
Bankes aetuallv had been the benefactor 
otMt Bnekingfi.im. (which Mr Bnekiug- 
iiam positively and .solemnly disavows). 
Ml. Bankes, who I believe to be a gen- 
tleman ol lo ll (haraeler, could not. 
undci any citcnmstiinces. come forward 
and repio.iehii m.in luil'Inly with having 
been Ins lH'nel<.ct()t ; and,* least of all, 
could hede.'Ctnd to couie torw.iid,and 
ud'hclv <111(1 anonvtnonsly lejiio.Kh Air. 
Inekimrham wiiii having r.ecn Ins debtor. 
All. B.uikis h.ts the ediie.iiion anil the 
Icelings of a gentlenum he (oiild not. 
stoo]) to an .let ot such sell-degiadation 
—he eoiihl not do that wlinli in') gentle- 
man wifiild do. 1 will even sn|»|)i»e that. 
Ml. Bankes h.H eatls^ tor lesci'tinent 
a'.'.oiist Ml Bnekingham ; lull if eveti.so, 

I think too w('Ii ot him to imai’ine, for.i 
moment, that he couhl ile‘('end to such 
means,— that he would wish to triatify 
Ills lesentiiient t v an aiioiiy moos attack 
in a public Beview 'I lie moie I consider 
it, the mote ctnilideiif I inn tliat Mr. 
B.oikes nevei w.is, nevei (otild he. thr 
.luthoi ol Mich a.) attidi 'J'he following 
is the note appended In the last sentetKt; 
th.it I have lead Irom the Ihvtcvv 

Mr IliK kinglmiii hn.i tie, li rlHkcu In can) 
IcitiT 1.11 « i.ii i< .inlilc le use to Iml ii. ovci- 
ll^ Il c most iliM ( t niul » V|iprtitiiiM* route, 
iiixl wall hII .tttcniion to ( niiiomv, the firm 
( . 111 !, .Ill I'h ir I .(It, to p.»> nil lii.s rxpniJie* 

1 ie(Hiest of von, (ieiitlemen of the 
.liirv, tom.nk how invidiously tlie words 
“ to (any letK i.s” ate iiitiodiired, there- 
hv intending to re]ue''ent .Mr. Bucking- 
ham as the tin le letici -e.niier ot a mer- 
cantile lino, ol which he was a patHicr, 
and a p.irtnei vvhosi' inteicsts vveic more 
deeply ((oieeim d, from v.irions caiise.s, 
than ’those of any olhet jterson. 'Fite 
hhellei goe.s on . 

ri.iiiillie lirst uHUiu III, liowpvrr.t film settmc 
lii^ l.ut ’.Il v.i luul li’in nrtoig us il both 

his lour nr*l Ins IiohIh w ere biiown How hr 
inn> lei\«' »irKtMo rfiiii,til uiul'nrs viitti hiitr.H 
lUid wrll-loirit Iiu-ikIs ul Alrxaiulod, wr know 
not, liui Ibis v.( do know, Mini as mhui b« b»H 
c-oiulart ie.KlinUh.il ubm, Mr. Baiker, the 
British ( onsvil nt Alcpi'o, w.is Hiilhori/od to 
take from hnn tiie (!fspal(br«, and to dismiia 
him , aii'l that, he bring now alismlj onhiaway 
to Bag.lml, u Turtar wo* sent expr««»lyaftw 
hdu lor III* in nil, hut lie died areidenlallf upon 
thenmJ, *0 11101 it i* to the tiinely acBth of 
Ihi* Tailar tliat the ** Asiatir Society at Cal- 
ruMn.and the Literary honetie* at Madra* and 
Bombay,” a» indebted for Bieir dhtiflijirtshttl 
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Ji€nb«ff Hit troiisMtions with Mr. Bankes 
MOD to havebteo an episode in hia plan: wa 
havanot only the stautnent of that geutlcmao 
with Teifact to them, but have seen also the 
depodtlon, upon oath, of hii letTBots, (the 
aatte who are spoken of in this work,) that 
M r. BuckinKliam bore no part whatever either 
In the disposition or Iheexnensuauf the journey 
beyond the Jordan, &c , that he never made a 
aingla sketch during this tinie, nor had loa* 
termis for doing so, and has moreover been 
heard to lament his inability; that the plan 
-which is tiie ground-work of that here given of 
Jkjeraah) was mode by Mr. Hankes, and traeed, 
by his permission, at a window of the Convent 
or Nazareth, by Mr. Ruckingham, upon a direct 
promise that it should not be pubitslied. 

I trust what 1 have now icad is a suf- 
ficirnt illustration ol the lirst part of the 
libel contained in the hndy of tlic woik. 
It coiitaiii.s a diicct and positive charge, 
of the most iMfaniou.s dc.scriptioii, against 
Mr. Buckingham. It is saying tltat Mr. 
Buckingham was cinplovccl a.s a Icttcr- 
carricr; that he violated the confidence 
reposed in him hy hi.s cmplojers ; that 
Mr. Bankc.s was ins benefactor, and had 
allowed him to make tracingsof a ‘‘ketch 
at Nazareth, which i.s the giound-woik 
of the plati of (Jera/a pnhli.shed b> Mr. 
Buckingham, who, by such pnhlieatioii, 
abused the indulgence of his benefactor, 
who permitted him to make the tiaeings 
upon an expres.s nroini.se that the sketch 
should not be pulilished. 

Before I comment, (ientlcnion, upon 
the infamy ot this p.iragranh, ami .‘«ho\v 
to you the utter iinpiohanility ot these 
statements being founded in Inith, I 
must beg leave to make two or tiiree 
remarks, in tvliich 1 sliall feel disappoint- 
ed if every man of candour, e\eiy man 
of liU'ratnie, eu'i y man posse^-'c'd ot a 
liberal edneation, or ot that polish and 
urbanity which it produces, will not 
agree with me I liau* always umler- 
stood, indeed I ha^e heard the diH tilne 
laid down hy my leained liiend the 
Attorney-Geiieial^w ho appeals tor the 
defendant, tli.it a leiiewer, puldishing a 
criticism on a woik, lias no light to in- 
troduce into that ciitiei'in any pii^ate 
nlander, fojfthe imrpose of injuring the 
private character of the autho'i, hy allu- 
aioii to matteis not to Ih> found in 
the body of tlie woik itself. Sminovc, 
for instnnee, that I were to publish a 
work, which e\|K>sed me to se\ere and 
just criticism a.s an autlior, what right, I 
ask, iia.s any reviewer to piihlivli tarts 
which the work ilsclfdocs not disclose ’ — 
what right has he to introduce into his 
critique, rumours and suspicions, for the 
purpose of calumniating me? Obseive 
the danger of admitting the e.xisicncc of 
such a light; iiay, see it exemplified in 
the present instance. In the fiist place, 
it is anonymous. What then ? Where is 
the author ? W'herc is the |K*rson from 
whom the party attacked l.s to seek re- 
drew ? 'Hie author of such an article is 
seldom discovertxi } but, lu the mcau 


time, 'the slahder fedes fdtilh'j' it clrw- 
lates through the kVgddm, not' ohit 
through the etimlre, but thitiu^ ttciy 
portion of the globb whett BHtlim Utera- 
turc is cultivated, because Reviews art 
necesj-arily circulated in those parts. 
The libeller takes the most exfeusirc 
means of decrying the work, not as » 
literary nerforinancG, not as a work u^n 
which tne judgment of the public ought 
to be set right; for if the reviewer had 
only done this, he would have ict.*d 
witniii his proper piovincc, and my 
client, however severely he might fc l 
the ciilieism, would be the last man 
living to biinga reviewer to answer for 
hi.s toiiduct in a coiiit of justice, 'lliii 
crillqiic is sent into almost every corner 
of the globe, not for the purpose of cor- 
recting public taste — not lor the purpose 
of putting the public mind upon its guard 
agaiu.Nt theenorsot ihc woik— not for the 
purpose of giving infoimation to those 
whom the errors of the work may have 
misled, but for the purpose of lircii- 
lating accusations, vvhidi, whether true 
or fahe, must do a great and sciioiis 
injuiy to an autlior whom they describe, 
not iiieicly as .i had vviiter and an illite- 
rate inair, and theiefoie unworthy of 
public patronage, hut as a base violator 
of jirivate confidence — an inmate to his 
hcncf.utoi— ami, in ‘«lioit,as a man who 
has been guilty of sd many crimes, that 
he must he c\( hided tioiii society, even 
though his lank vveie that of a gentlc- 
inaii, and hi.s litei.iiy att.nmneiits tho.se 
ot an accoinpli-'hed sthol.ir. I hav e heard 
it .'aid, and I think tiiily, lh.it a news- 
ji.ipt'i goes out of its piopcr province 
when it indulges in private slander, and 
for tills leason piineipalh , that the at- 
tacks in a nevv^papt'i aie anoiijinoib; 
the editor ot a new 'papi'i has no name 
hy which he i.s known to the woild. 
Such attacks upon pi hate character 
would he verv raic, if ihejiaity making 
them weie obliged to put his name to 
them: because men, whom no other 
coiisideiation on eaith eoiild re.strain, 
would not hi. we public shame and public 
ohlo<|uy. If this then be tine of a news- 
paper, whidi generally lives but for a 
day, and is then foigottcn, how much 
more tiue is it of a wgik of such exten- 
sive ciicnlation and nopulaiity as the 
Quarterly Itevieir? 1 can say for niy- 
.selt, th.it if I had my choice, if I were 
unhappily placed in that dilemma, that 
1 must make an election lietwocn having 
my moral character assailed in a nows- 
naper of the gieatcst circulalioii^ or in a 
Review standing equally high in public 
estimation, I .should say at once, and 
without hesit.atioii, “ i.et the atiack be 
inaile in the nevvsppcr.” I would make 
that choice for this I casoiij that slander 
published in a newspaper is read on one 
day, talked about on the next, and. In 
all probabllityj is forgotten on thcthmli; 
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alavder pqblished iu ft Review, lives, 
at lea< for , a quarter of a year. It is, 
<juriag that period, food for the literary 
nuud,aiMi the subject of geo eral con versa- 
tiop, until a new unuiber brings forth 
some fresh subicct of inemment or ex- 
citaliou, Besiacs, Reviews are handed 
down to posterity; they are bound np 
andplaced in librai ies, iu order that the 
curious, in future ages, may, by taking 
down tlie volume noiii their slmlves, 
know the opinion which was entertained 
of any author by contemporaneous wri- 
ters, by those among whom he was 
liNiug and mo^ iiig. What then will this 
Kt‘vkw intonn future geueiations, unless 
jou, by your \ei(liet, pioelaim the statc- 
xnenls to be untmo? It will do this, 
fJentleinen, it will band down the plain- 
tiff to future ages, not only as a bad 
wiiter, but a man of the most infamous 
thaiaetcr, as a man not fit to mix with 
foeiety. Am I, or am I not right, (leu 
tlemen, in saving that the plaintiff is so 
iCjireM-nfed by this libeP I am sure 
you will ail agree with me, tliat such 
IS the fiiir, tlie obvious meaning of 
the passages tliat have been le.id to )on. 

Reviews, wlien tliey confine tlieii la- 
bouis to their own pro\inee, and ciili- 
eWe a woik with seieiity, but, at the 
same lime, v\ itb jn>tiee, ought not to be 
coinphiiiK'd ot l)y any pei^on. In doing 
this, indeed, they jii'i loi m a gieat ser- 
vice lo mankind Cud knows, the pies^, 
like eveiy other matter that engages 
public aticiiiion, is made a somee of 
liaffic; aiul many of the wuik'^ which 
issue from it, confer no benefit on the 
yvuild. The re\ie\ver, theiefoie, who 
infill ms the public of tlie defects ol such 
piudiictioiKs, and blillg^ tln'ii authois 
down to their projier level, peifoinis 
the coiitiact which eiery lei iewereiifeis 
iuto with the imblic, and descives v\ell 
of the cumiiiunily For my own pait, 
Coiitleineii, I pieter tlieseieiity ofciiti- 
cisni, to tliat false feeling whicli often 
passes o\er in silence woiks that can 
neither comey iiiloiin.ition nor aiinise- 
meiit lam one of those who aicuilling 
to give to lecieweis the widest l.ititudc 
fin the exeicise of the lair weapons of 
literal y eiitiriMii; but the nionunt a 
teclcvvei steps beyond the extreme line 
of liteiarv ilismiisition, and, midei the 
mask ofeiitleisin, attacks the moial cb.i- 
nietei of an autboi , against whom be 
may lie aciuated by feelings of lescnt- 
ment howcier just, oi , perhaps, by some 
other feeling, which we all know is a 
('trong Incentive to exution; the ino- 
meut a reviewer go attacks the autboi *s 
moral cluiiaclcr, (more especial Iv when 
they form no paitof bis woik,} necon- 
vert^ hijS Heriew into an eiiKine ofpii- 
vate malice aiul pctsoiial cletruction, into 
a iiaisance wbicn evei-y man who wishes 
well to iiiankiiid, who gets any value 
upon the peace of bocicty, ought to 


dearonr to abate and to extiogaUli. .If 
reviewers were not punislied when they 
stepped bewnd their proiier province, 
what would be the consequence? It 
would be this.— Any of you. Gentle- 
men, luigiit feci an enmity towards ft 
man who wrote a book, and you would 
only have to go to the defendant, or to 
any other reviewer, and get your neigh- 
bour's character destroyed by paying 
down to the rc< iewer lOU guineas ; that 
would be considered, by some persons, as 
a delicate, yet cheap revenge. I know 
that one man cannot, attimc.s, help cii- 
tciiaiiiing feelings of enmity towarda 
anotlior; but i would say to such a man, 
if 1 were the object of his enmity, 
“ Deal hoiie.stly, deal openly with me; 
do not stab me in the daik.’' If, there- 
foie, yon, (b ntleineu, shall find that tlie 
defendani is not able to establish the 
truth of those libels wliieh yon have tills 
day heaid lead, 1 say yon are bound to 
aw’aid to my client exemplary damages, 
for the sake ot morals, lor tlie sake of 
(leeeiicy , .'iiul for ihe sake of all that be- 
longs to questions of tliis pailieular de- 
senptioii. 

I now come to the moat im|)ortant 
paitol the libellous lu cnsationa, namely, 
the alleged eoiuluct of the pluiiuitr to- 
wards Mr. Rankes ; but as I liave al- 
leady ocenpied a coiisidei able |)ortion of 
your time. iJiongli no more, 1 assure 
yon, than the iotere^lsol mv client ap- 
pealed to me lo icqiiiie, I shall stale an 
In icily as possible my observaliona npeiii 
this pait ot tbocbaige. I have already 
slated to you the nature of Mr. Rncking- 
liam's eoiiiiexioii with the house at 
Alexandiia; and if my leai ned Friend, 
I he Atioiiiey-tieiicial, should venture 
tills day to support, b\ evidence, that 
p.iit ol the libel wliiefi stalea that Mr. 
Ruckiiigham wan ili(> sen ant of those 
gentlemen, 1 shall oiler evidence which 
will establish, beyond a doubt, ihc truth 
ot my statement, that Mr. Ruckinghuia 
was, III the iiaiiMCtion mtmlioiied in th« 
Renew, a partner of equal rank with 
those geiitleineii ; and if the project had 
Mureeded, Ids reinuiieration would have 
been .isaiu|)le os theiis. 1 have also told 
you, on iiioie than oueoeCiiHion, tlmt the. 
idaintitr and Mr. B . ,1. Rankes travelled 
togftbei. In the plainlitrs book, whicli 
I have HOW' before me, Mr. W. J. Ranke* 
is .spoken of .is a gentleman of liigh 
liononr and character, of fbe strictest in- 
tegrity, and oi coiisidetable literary and 
.scientifK acqiiiiemeiifs. Indeed, Ihrough- 
out the whole volume, (wliieh is nut a 
snail one,} it would be difBeult to find 
.1 pasrage ilut does not reilmiiul to Air, 
Ruiike.s's honour. It appears by thill 
book, that Mr. Rankes and Mr. Buck- 
iiighaiii .set out together from JerusaJein 
to vi.sii Gei aza, that they paid i 1 1 wo visitii, 
oncof which was rery iJiort, butihe other 
wa» for half a day. U U now 
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.itt Mr. Baiikofl took praise as a aad speak* 

.f Oeima; that J/r. Sis diamim with admiratloa >4fe If 
[jL-imuu*(i by Mr. all fMc ditfereut beating and distal 


that dttrlDir those visits Mr. Jlaiikos took 
a plan of the ruins of Gmza ; ' 

Buckiiigliam »vas peimilU'd oy nir. an mo niirereut heatings and distair/il 
Bankcs to ttare that plau, under a pro- necessary for a complete plan and * 
mine that it bhoiild not be ptibJisbed shot t, corrected tlte whole informatC 
without the penuKssiuii of Mr. Bankcs; which he had befoie collected in cZ 

that Mr. Iillckill^hanl, without haiing 

obtained that peiuiiSMon, puhlishcd the 

E lan; fui v\iiirh he is icpro.uhcd wi'li 
aviog .iclcd iiiiKiatctuIly towards hi.s 
benefactor, towaids the mail who had 
paid the espeiihcsof ilicu cuiimioii jour- 


ney. Ill thcfiivt pi icc, (ieiilieinen. Jet 


moil with Mr. Hankes. In co. seqiu-iire 
of the addiiional information tJjus ac- 
(|uiicd hy Mr. Buckingham, he ma. 
sidiMed that l\Ir. ItaiikcM's plan wusnot 
.siitliciciitlv accurate. I .sliaU prove to 
you, tli.it the plaintiff coiniimnicatcd to 
a gentleman JO India, the notes wliUh he 


me Mippu'c the lal•t,^ stated to he tine- ha<l taken, and the sketches which he 
let me Mippose that Mr. Ihinke.s had oh- made, on his la^t vi-it to (iera/a- and 
tamed a nlan ol those i uiii.s,ihat he had that the plan and views now published 
permitted Mr. Bin kingliam to trace it, weie eoiisnueted fioin those nf>tes and 


upon nil implied pioinise (I do not now 
•state how Unit riiU'-tiou stand.s; }ouwill 
hear it in I'vldeiiee by-and-hyj tliat he 
would not niihli-'h it— ami let me .sup- 
pose that All. Baiikes, having eaii.se to 
suspect that Mr. Buckliighain had piih- 
lished or intemhd to piibliNli the plan ot 
those mirns- had, in tlie eonix- ol con- 
versalioii, iiienlioiicd hns iinpre^'ion ot 
the subject to some person, who altei- 
wards lelatcd (he .mecdoie Uj the le- 
riewer— I .vay to some peison who ic- 
lated the anecdote to the leviewei, loi I 
cannot imagine tli.it .Mr. Hankes hmocif 
could de.seend to such an .let What 
ought the levicwei to have done nmicr 
such ciicmnsiances, hetoie lie ventiiieil 
to hold out the pl.tintirt to the wot Id .ns 
a in.m void ot a.i mot.d cliaiacli i ^ iji< 
ought, if possible, to Inive .satisfied him- 
self .as to the linih <»l the aiievdole, Init 
heouglit.it Iciisttohave satisfied him- 
self that the jdiiii puhli.shed liv .Mi. 
Bnckiiigliam irti\ the plan tiaei.l iiv .Mr. 
Baiikes’s pei mis.>ioii. V\'liat will )<m 
.say, iJeiitleiiien, when I tell vou rli.it the 
plan piihlidied hy .Mr. Htiikiimham is 
not Mr. liaiiki's's pl.m, iioi .mv thing like 
it.’ What do vou think ol the it v lewm , 
who, without li.iviiig ta^en the tiouhle 
of ascertaining tliat vvlfnh might he .i.s- 
ccituiiicd hy one niimite’s in^|)eltn>^, 
namely, vNhetlier tlie pi.m published by 
Mr. Buckiiigti.mi vv.as tli.it t.vken Ity Mi. 
Bnnke.-i, Has vi'tildied to e dumniatc iMr. 
Btifkiugli.mi as lie i> ealunmi.ited m this 
Hbcl. According tti Mi . Buckingliam's 
statement, in .supiioitot wbieh i intend 
to offer you evidenee, lie, after having 
partial with .Mr. Biiiikes, purMied his 
jouniey towards India for a week ; but 
in consevp.ence ot tlie then disimbed 
stole of the count rv, aad his own illness, 
he wns obliged to n-i uni to (Ji ra/a, wIum e 
he passed a il.iy and niglii ; (hiring vvhith 
time he made full and ekiboiate notes of 
j thing he saw there, (whieli notes 
5 now in Court,) and lie made j.keiclH*s 


sketelic.s, those healings and di.stauces, 
vyhich aie heie in Com r, to lie eshibited. 
I'oi tunately, Mr. Buckingham has kept 
the plan given to him hy Mr. H.inko.s, 
w’liieh will also lie submitted to >oiir iii- 
speetioii; and 1 veiitiiii tosav,'that on 
looking at the desci iptum of the build- 
ings, ami the healings m detail, in each of 
tlie.se -epai ate |)laiis. It will he impo.ssible, 
(or any ludge ot the suhjei t, to i-ay that 
one phm has anv coniieMoii with the 
otliei.oi at leiust, (h.it one jilau could 
have lieeii eoiisi meted ii[)on the other 
'iheie Is thus an end then of the charge 
ag.iiiist Air Buckiiighaiii, (d having pub- 
lislied, ill Ids hiKik, .1 pi. in pilleied liom 
the .stoie.s ol All. B.uikes 

In .imilher pait ol th(‘ libel, .Mr. Buek- 
iugharii is (h.inu'd with having abused 
the indulvence ot his bcmtac'ioi. 'Jlie 
nie.mitig ol this chai "i‘, 01 tlie origin of 
it, iMr Biickingliaui could not himself 
(liscoier; hot you will leiiiemher that it 
is esplaiued h} ,i paitol tli(‘ lihid, which 
I have, HI the eoiiise of niv oliseivatioiis, 
lead to vdii. With ie.s|K‘( t to that charge, 
.Air Bnekuigli.mi's .st.itemeiit, in hiip- 
poit of whieli 1 -.h.ill aUo olfer evideute, 
i.s this he s.^^s, that lAli. Baiikes is a 
geiitn imin of (ouMdeuible fortune ; that 
he was tiavelling with his suite, con- 
si.siiiig ot thne pel sous, at the time 
when he fii t met him at Jerusalem. 
.Mr. Buekinvli.iin luid hi« own horse, 
hut no .servant or interpietor ; and when 
he joined Mr Bankes, the whole party, 
e<ai''isfing of five persons, tnivelled to- 
getiicrfiom Jeiusalein to Geia/.a. Yo«t 
an; nw.oe, Gentlemen, tli.it in that 
couMtiy there are no public inii.s, and 
that the Anih> either treat those who 
travel .unongthem with gieat hospitality, 
or cut their throats. A journey, in such 
a coiintiv, cannot be veiy ex{>ensiTe; 
bur, tiitlmg a,s the expense was, bo 
nimute a note-taker is Mr Huckiitdiam, 
that he entered the exficnsi's of that 
journey in a book, wbieh 1 shall thi# 


of the ruins; (I do not nie.m to say that d.iy ptoduce to vou, and yon will 
iIr.B^ckinghs^mi8HsIini^lledadlaugllls- tli.it the expense.s inclined by that joir* 
man as Mr Bankes ; indeed iu the book ne\ amuunt to 2 Iti piastre*. Mr. Uadt« 
ivhich lies iKfunMot:, Mr Buckingtuuii ingbaiti sayt, H it impotoiblr tliot Mr. 
ghrot to Mr. Bouka ihc laostumtuiiikicd BouIms could ba^ paid the wbti^ cs* 
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looses. Wl»atdoyouUiuik^,GeutIeml^n, 

^ riie value of those 216 piast res ? Y ou 
will be sui prised to hear tluit it is uot 
more than five pouuds sterling ; of wlndi 
Mr. lluckiughain's proper shai'c was just 
one-fiflh» or twenty shilling.s. Now, 
Gentlemen, suppohing it tt) be true that 
Mr. Bankes paid the whole expenses, 
wliieh Mr. Buckiuphaui ag.«erts and be- 
lieves not to be the case; for Mr. Buck- 
iuuhaiu contends that, instead of paying 
only twenty shilhiig'^, his just sliate ot 
the cxi)eu.^e, he paid the half of the 
whole sum. But, supposing it to be* 
tiue, that Mr Bankes, an Knglisli gen- 
tleman of fortune, tiavelimg with thiee 
jK'isons in his suite, tails in with another 
Kuglish gentleman, ill a loieigu countiy, 
navels with him lot a week, is enter- 
tained by his eoiueis.itimi, and pays the 
wlmle expenses of theii week*' exiur- 
sioii, wliieh consist ot "ome tiifling pie- 
sents to Aialts in the way— could he be 
therefoie entitled to he ealh'd the hetie- 
lactor of Ml. Buekiiigliam ’ Was he, 
for so p.illiy a sei\ice «is this, to .issuine 
the pompous title of Mr Buekingh.im’s 
heiu'laetor Was he to he allowed to say 
to the [il.imtiU,“ N ou logue, behold iii me 
)our beiiplaetor ' \oii know I fed \ou loi 
.1 week ' ” (JeiitleiiK II, •'iicii an .’issump- 
11011 IS too iidiciilous to 1)0 listemd to 
fora moment Mi. H.mki's is mcap.ihle 
ol Imliliiig himself out asllu* iKoiel.u loi 
of Mr. Buckingham on such aground. 
Ml. Bankes is incaiiable ot doing thatof 
which e\eiv Kugli>h gentleman would, 
and ought to he, .idiamed I would not 
hclicve that .Mi. B.inkes could have done 
so, eien, 1 had almost said, if he wi'ie 
to get up in the witness-l)(»\ to pu'u* it 
ou his oath. I can beluve! that scijne 
loose coiivei *<(^1011 between Mi Bankes 
ami .some olhi’i pei son, upon this subject, 
may have found it.s way to the icvitwi i , 
but 1 again lepeat, that I do not heheve 
Uiat Bankes c er did hold himselt 
out to tlu; public as the benefaettn of 
Mr. Buckingham, upon the giomid of 
having paid lor him tlie sum ot tvveiily 
shillings, under the cucmiiMances wlin h 
I have stated to joii; the lliing i.s too 
ridiculous, too low, too contempt ihle, to 
be believed. I would not as.siime, t(»i a 
jBonicnt, tliat Mr. Bankes could have .so 
acted ; and I .shall therelore dismisH this 
cliargc of irigraiitiule towards a bene- 
factoi, with this ohscrvation. What len- 
ders it the more diihcult to believe that 
Mr. Jiaiikes ever could have made .such a 
statement, is tliis; that at Dama-scus 
Mr. Bankes had in his own hacds the 
very book in which the expen.vs of this 
joumev were entered, and m which the 
plaitittff is stated to have paid the hall 
oi the whole sum. 'Jhat book 1 shall 
thiaday produce to you, (Jenth men, for 
ytHir owu inspetion, if my lenrued 
Fibidi the Attoi'Be|*Geiicta}| shoultil 


vouture to offer evidence in support of 
that part of his justification. 

1 ought, Gentlemen, to have stated to 
von, that, with tespeci to the plan which 
^Ir. Banke.*iclaim.s as hh own, my client, 
Mr. Buckingham, declaits to me that 
he measured ail the distances, and took 
all the hearings in it, whilst Mr. Bankes 
was, thiongh fear of the Arabs, (who, 
fiom a too superstitious observance of 
the second commamlment, obj(‘ct to any 
drawings being made in their presence,) 

s. vfely ‘•heltered in an obscure place, 
taking Ills .oKitchcs ot the mins. I do 
not pretend to sav, Gentlemen, how 
the.se fads are, hut I ineiely stale to 
you what Mr. Biukingliam has alrrady 
.-aid in iiis vvoik, and wiiat he autho- 
li/cs me to iepe.it tovou heic, He say.s 
al-o, that he, being hied a -ailor, and 
aecu-loiited to take biaiiiigs luid di.s- 

t. inces ol olijecis, lor the pm [)o.se ot con- 
.stiiKtmg ch.nfs ami plan.', w’as not per- 
fectly s-iti-tii d with the Ilian which Mr. 
Bankes had laid dow n ft mn llieir joint la- 
hoiiis. He tl’.cidoie took coii-tjderable 
pains, when lu* letuined alone to Ge- 
1 , 1 /. i, to take the l)eaiiii',s .iml distunces 
tuoie accm.itely ; when he (li.scovi red 
fh.it iii.mv of thoM* l.ml down in ihe for- 
inci pi.m wi-ic wtong l•'l^)rn the more 
elalmi.ite note- t.iken on the thiid visit, 
the j>i.m now piildi.-l cd .md given to the 
woild w,iN con.-tmeu d. d’liese notes ate 
still III e\i-i< nee, <iml will hi- oilimitlcd 
to ilu‘ iiispoition of }oni hmdsljip, and 
to \on, (lentlemen ol llie .Imy A gieat 
p.iit ol this Review a-'Uines (h.it Ml*. 
Ihmki '’s pl.m tallies (omdly with the 
|d.m puhli.slii'd liy Mi. Bm kiiigham , bat 
this IS not the hid, .is ,uiy one may .see 
by .m iii-pei non of both ; and it (l(‘.serves 
to lie mem loncd.ilso, th.it .i pl.m of ( 110.16 
nuns, sijiM' |)uhlis!icd bv .i vei) eminent 
tiavcUei , Ml. Buickhaidt, lescmblesMr. 
Buckingliain's pl.m iniuh inoie than it 
does th.it of .'Ml B. Hikes, juul goes there- 
foie stioiiglv to (oiioboi.ite the superior 
aiem.U) ut that ol my iliciil. 

I now come, (I’ciitlemen, to Ihe IfUt 
part ol this lihd of which my < lient com- 
plaiiiH, ami which 1 ilmik will conviuoe 
the most s(epti<al that the ohjict of the 
reviewer w.is not to give to the public a 
fair ciiticisiii ol the work ;~thut ilia ob- 
ject vv.iH not (.imionr ami truth, hut ca- 
lumny .'iml detiuctioii. It ia well known 
to giogiapliei.s, that Monsieur D’AnvilJe 
has pubh.slied, among many other tnapi, 
a iiMp ol R.ilcstine, and lhat, from the 
want of snUicient iufoimation, this niit|i 
ol .Monsieur I)’.\nMllo is IcMit accurate 
than most of hiH other works. 'J'o tliat 
uiapMr. Buckingh.iu relent in hia Pre- 
face, ill UichC words — 

The nrfient map of Pnifftine Is fallen wfitl 
very inttint; altrratioos irfim D'AiiTHIe, as tb* 

wMt gcneralljf fanmn and appreved aotlKHl(| 
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xm thli lobjcet, and tlie one most frequently re- 
ferred to. 

The ancient inap here spoken of, Gen- 
tlemen, has not neon published at all. 
it i« U'ue that it was Air. Hnekingham's 
■cHginal intention to have published that 
map along vvitli his own ; but he, being 
in India when the work was iniblishetl, 
and the bjjokseller here not tlunking it 
necessai^ to let the ancient map of 
D’Anvilh' arcouipany the model n one 
of Mr. Iluckinghain, flu; former was 
not published ; ami the map upon which 
the reviewer has tliouglit fit to make 
the following observations, is Mr. Huek- 
inghaui’s own,— a map by a man, who, 
as 1 shall piovo to you, is as eapalile of- 
construe ting a map as any man in Kng- 
land. 'riie re\ie»er savs, in the con- 
cluding .sentence of this libel ; — 

Ths m.sp IS IVAiivillf’s, willi .ill itseiiois; 
fer It IS one (it tlic Icost lorrcft of the pioliic- 
tions of thftt fXtraoidiniiry I'i'iuus , mid the 
^roniid-plans ol .IfriiH.slein an' take ii out ol u 
translfttion (it .Idscpluis, Upon tin; wliole, we 
are rompi.lt-d to nav of this dull and tiicoime 
volume, which we havi' i;omp tinou'h with 
more rare limn it desi rved, that the pl.ifc's aie 
worthy (It ini' lettei -press, and hotli ol IIkiii, 
W« verilv helu-ve, ol llir aulhoi — “ ^o iuii< h 
/or Uuckii^hnm.’' 

Now, ficntlemen, 1 heg of yon to look 
at the fiist senteiiee ol this (piot.ilion, 
■Jind then tell me your opinion of the ig- 
iioianee of the man who pretemis to 
review a book ol tiatels, and cannot 
distinguish between a map of ancient 
i’alesfine, piililished by Monsit ni D’ \n- 
yille nidiiy yeais ago, and a map ot mo 
dern I’ale.stme, constriieted h\ Mr. Buck- 
ingham, tind never beloie published. I 
hhall move to yotii peitect s.itisf.ictjon, 
that tne map noon which this tt'vieuei 
has prononiieeil his judgim iit, is the un- 
proved map ot Mr. Bnekingh.ini, and 
not the ancient map of D’Ainille. Vet 
this ignorant let ie wet .s.i\s, “ 'I'he map 
is D'Aiwille’.s,” and adds, “ with all its 
-errors.” So mmh loi ilie honoiii, ilie 
fait ness, tlieeaiidmii, and the Miieeiit) 
of the letiewei. 

I have now’ gdiie tliroimh as niueh of 
thin ease fis 1 deem nceess.n v in the out- 
set. I li.iNc caiilioiisl^ fill 1)01 lie fiom 
alluding to eneumstaiut.s wliitli ni.iy 
prohalily foim a Miliject for Intnieani- 
Tnadteusinn. 1 wi'h to s.vy , tii.tt on .ill 
subiects ot dllTeieiiee hetweeii Mr. Btiek- 
ingham and .Mi. Bankes, I would lathei 
abstitiii Iroin making any lein.iiks, fm 
rea.snns wbieh I need tua mention to 
luanv who now' lie.ii me. IbeluweMi. 
i^nke.s to be a ni.in of hononi and a 
gentleman. He will pet Imps be e.illed 
a.s a witness in this ease; lint bclote be 
«l.s iuto tiiat box, I mu.st state, tl^al any 
^tng which he may .s.iy theie cannot 
alter my opinion of him. All 1 can 
Jtayi.s, that long after the yisil to Gera/a, 
Mr. Bankes hud the liigiiest opiuiou of 


Mr. Bnekiof^mi tli«l he <S)n»ldered 
him fit to be his companion, and a 
capable of assisting him in his pursuite • 
that nothing since has pass^ to the 
knowledge of Mr. Buckin^m, which 
ought to Incur the forf^m of Mr 
Baiike.s’8 good opinion. Wfiat^ mi; 
have occurred to Mr. Baiikc.s, to ju.stifv 
his su.spicion.s of Mr. Buckingham I 
cannot tell; but this I will assert, tStif 
Mr. Bankes bo produced as a yvitness 
and will .state those reasons, 1 shall be* 
able to .show him that he labours under 
a mistake— I say a mistake, for that is 
tfie harshest term yvhich 1 .««hould be jns- 
tiried in using. But, even should Mr. 
B.inke.s thi.s day state his teasoiis for 
enlei laining .vuch suspicion'*, I am quite 
eeiUiii tliHt whatever may be the feelings 
of Mr. Banker’s oyvn mind, he would 
never send foith ‘'kinder against Mr. 
Buckingham in the sliape of' an anony- 
mous publication, to destroy the eliarae- 
tei ot a man yvlioin he had once thought 
yvoilliv of Ills tiiendship. I do not be- 
Ik'vc that he has done .so ; and I should 
not hay c .idy cited lo the eiieiimstanee, 
yveie it not for the purpose ot e\pie''‘'iiig 
inv liop( s ot being .ible to .show, that any 
tlith'ienee ot opinion between these geu- 
tlciiK'ii is tmimkd in mi, stake. 1 am iii- 
.stinefed to .sav, that .ilihoiigh, in Mr. 
Bnekmeh. tin’s yymK, doubts may be ex- 
piesscd K'speeting the mimes of am lent 
j)kic('s, the style ot aieliileetuie, ami 
pid!>aldo (hue, and histoiy ; — though on 
all th<">e snh|ccts theie may be gieat 
ditfeiemi' ot opinion between him and 
otheis W'lio ha\e li.ivelled through the 
same eoiintiies; yet he has furnished, in 
the woik ilsell, .sniheieiit gionnds tor 
coming to .i dilleieiil tmichisioii tioru 
those who hau' gone hetoie him ; and 
if .Mi. B, Hikes yyould le.id it tliiough, 
the nii>t.iko under wliieh lie tioiv labours, 
ot any poitionot it being Ids, would beeii- 
tiiely dispelled. 1 Iiave thought it iiecos- 
.sai y to s.iy thus mm li in the outset of yvhat 
I intend to show, jiiovided Mr. Bankes 
.shall he ('.lik'd <is a witness. 1 am also 
iiistiueti'd lo st.ite, tliat the nio-st elabo- 
iat(* e.xaniiuation ot this yvoik will not 
true .my timm th.it m.iy not be disco- 
yeii'd by a man sii-mg wiOi his own eye.s, 
Ol fiom tlnoe eoiieetioiis which nlew, 
ill (onmmnieating tl eir ideas to each 
otlier, siimrc..t, and which in.iy be adopt- 
ed hv eithei one or the other party, yvitli- 
ont any nnput.ition on the eli.inicter of 
eiiher .is liteiary men. Mr. Buckinchani 
.s!a\s that he has giii-ii iis.sistance to Mr. 
B.mkes, and that he should have ftdt 
highly l.oimurod if Air. Bauke.s’s inten- 
tion, which he once h.id, of sending 
foith to the public a joint work with 
Mr. Buckingham, liad le ii carrietl into 
etleet. Whethi r the i e.a.sons wliieli have 
since operatiHl to prevent that design 
being cat lied into effect, were sufficient, 

U b nut for me to ^a} ; but my divul 
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taiisfied that the mistake into which Mr. 
Bflukes has fallen, respecting his con- 
durt, when he suspected him of an inten- 
tion to make tiseof any of his materials, 
will be itctifiedby an accurate examina- 
tion of the work itself, In which no such 
materials will be found. 

Gentlemen, I must now apolorise to 
yoiufor the length of time which I have 
already occupied. I may, however, be 
c^led upon to occupy still more, when 
it shall come to my turn to address you 
iu reply to the witnesses that may be 
(•ailed by my learned friends on the 
other side, in support of the justiftcatioii 
which they have put upon the record. 
But if luv learned friends should think 
fit to do that which they are entitled to— 
not to call any witnesses to pio\e the 
justification— but to rely upon such ge- 
neral observations as nnght suggest 
tlk'insehes in mitigation— tlic time has 
now arrived for me to call upon you for 
such damages as may have the cnect of 
deteiring the defendant, and all j>er«ons 
inhU situation, from making their Re- 
views the vehicle of the private malice— 
the foul calumnies— ot an anonymons 
slanderer, 

John Pkterson examined by Mr. 
Biougham. 

What arc you? I am cleik to Mr. 
Clarke. 

What is he ? He was fonncrly the .U- 
torney for the plaintiff in this case. 

Where did yon hny the lutok iiioduced ? 
At Mr. Mui ray’s shop, in Alherinatle- 
street. 

W hen did you buy it ? On the 21 si of 
Dccendwr, lH2d. 

(The book, which ^^Hs tlu'u put in, 
was the .52d Number of tlie Quartet ly 
Review, from which the Hon. Mr. Ab- 
bott read the whole of the Index notice ) 

Mr. Parkk, for the defendant.— Vour 
J.ordship .sec.s that the index only lias 
icfeiencc to parts of tlie woik itself, and 
vvhich pails are not here set out on tiic 
record. 'I'he parts to which they refer 
Mould (juaiily tlie .statements in the In • 
dex, and 1 tneretoic submit that those 
paits to which the Index lefeis should 
oe set out on the recoid. 

Mr. Brougham, for the plaintiff.— I 
submit, my Lord, that it is not at all ne- 
cessary to do that which my learned 
friend sajs omtht to have been done. 
KveT 7 passage in the Index is accom- 
panied iu tlie declaration with an inueii- 
do ; for instance, “ egregious blundei.s,” 
(meaning thereby that the jdaintiff liad 
been guilty of egregious blunders,) and 
that i submit is (luite sufficient. 

Mr. Parke. But you ought to have 
M-t out the parts referred to, which 
would qualify the uniiualified assertion 
iu the Index. 

Lord Chief Justice, itbinkthelit' 
dex (if it be a libel at all) is a distinct 
libel, and therefore the part which qua* 
Qritntttl ffa aldf Voi, t». 


liffea it need not be set oat. 1 admit, that 
if one passage cannot be properlv under- 
stood without reference to anotocr pas- 
sage, you must then r^ad both the pas- 
sages ; but if one passage, which is un- 
qualiffed, be intelligible by itself, yOH 
need not set out a passage to whicn it 
ha.s reference, and which may perhaiis 

S ualifv it. The meaning attached by the 
elendaut to the words “ egregious blun- 
ders” iu the Index is, “ if you look to 
such or such a page of the work, you 
will find egregious blundeis.'’ Now, if 
the blunders are not there, why do you 
state in your Index that they are ? Let 
the cause proceed. 

Mr, Ruol'oham. I propose to have 
the libel in page BB2 of the Review read. 

The Hon. Mr. Abboit here read the 
passage referred to, which ended thus 

His tlRn^urllons with Mr. Bankes to 
have been an i-pisiii|e m bis- plan; we havo 
not oiilv the statement ol (hat gentleoian with 
respect to them, but have seen also thedepoii- 
tion upon oath of Ins siTvants, (the same who 
are spoken ol in this work,) that|Mr. linckiug- 
ham boic no juit whatever eitlier in the dii- 
position, or the expenses ot tlicjoiirney beyoml 
thejoiilnn, &< , tiinl he ne< er made a single 
sketih dm mu this time, nor bod inateiials tor 
doing so, and has, moreover, bi'cn heard to la- 
ment hisinahilits . that the plan which is th* 
^'lonml-woik ot that here niven of Dierasli, 
was made hy Mr. Bankes, and traced by bia 
|termissioii at n window of the (’oiiventof Na- 
yarclli b\ Ml. Biickincham, upon a direct pro- 
mise that It should not be published. 

Mr, RRoroHAM —Now turn to page 
.'17.1, “ The gKMind pUn.” 

Lord JisnrR— Is that pas- 

in your deelaiation ? 
Mr.RiiotGiiAM.— No my Lord ; but I 
wish itieuil to sliow the r/wo animo. 

Ml. An norr then read tlie following 


pas^age 

The Kionnd-pinii given of Jerasli Is founded 
on a ti.ir;nj[ obtaimd from Mr. Bankei at Na* 
/.uetli, but so litt'e «lid the borrower coniprr- 
bend what be copied, tbnt hasty and incorrect 
as the original iiecessaiily wiii, lU erroft ara 
multiplied ti nfold, both on the K«neral plate, 
and in those ol seuaiate edifieoa, whieh art 
only nilarged from it. I'here l» a v.eal for de- 
ception in (his altoirether rxliaoMlinaiT, for 
the alteration is -y-tematir and not accidental. 


.Ml. Bbol GUAM.— Read the last para- 
gr.tph, pa«e.*!lL 

Ml. Abboit read the following pan- 


.sage : 

The map IS D’AnsiIle’p, with all ita error*; 
for II M one of the lea*t correct ol the prodne- 
tions of that extraordinary renin* ; and the 
Kiound. plans of Jerusalem are token oat of a 
translation ofJoiepbHi. Upon the whole, wo 
are compelled to say of this dull and tireaotR* 
soliiiue, which wo have gone throiifh with 
more care than it deeerved, that the •Ve 

woithy of <he leUer-presi, and both eftaen, 
we verily believe, of the author. 

Mr. Brougiiam.*-B«u1 the note to that 

Abbott.—** Tlie flnt vignette—'* 

Mr. Attorney Oenerai. bow roie, 
2 E 
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aiid taid—U Is not necessary to read any 
thinf further in this case. I am bere« 
my Lord, together with niv learned 
Foiends, Mr. Gurncv and Mr. Parke, 
as Counsel for Mr. Murray ; and after 
the temperate manner in which this 
case lias been opened^ 1 am authorised, 
in t)ie name of my client, aa publisher 
of the Quarieiiff Heiuew, to cxpiess 
his regret tJiat any work published by 
him should have been made the vehicle 
of pi ivate slaiulei on so retpeclable an 
Itadividual as Mr. Buckingham. A.s a 
proof of Ihesinceiity of Mr. Murray’s 
ngret, he consents to abandon his ius- 
tificailoii, to pay all the costs, and to 
submit to aierdictfor 150. 


Mr. Scarlett.— I ,«a Uistmcted by 
my client to accept th&t offer j and to 
say, that he is satisfied that the matter 
should terminate iu this way; as all 
that he desires is, to establish his inno- 
cence of the charges alleged ; to malu- 
tain hi« reputation ; and to stand well 
iu the opinion of the public. 

Loud Chief Justice.— T he result of 
this case is a proof of the advantages of 
conducting cause.s with that temper and 
model aiion, with which I am happy to 
say, causes iu this Court are geneially 
conducted. 

A verdict was then taken for the 
Plaintiif, Damages £50. 


Guildhall y Thursday^ July 14. 


ui CKiNoiiA.M versus bankes, sexior. 


This was an action against the de- 
fendant, Mr. Henry Baukc.’t, the Mcm- 
ker for Corfe Castle, for a libel on the 
plaintiif, Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
contained in a letter written by the de- 
fendant to Mr. Mnnay, the publisher. 

The cause was called on the first in the 
morning, to be tried by a special juiy. 
None ot the .special jurymen, however, 
answered to their names ; and 

The Lord Chief Jusikr said- Set 
the cause down as a rema/ief. 

'J’he Counsel ou both sides appealed 
JO be taken by .surprise j .and, after a 
short consultation. 

The AnoRNR\-riE\F.R<L .said. My 
Lord, it would l>e a great convenience if 
thi.s cause could be disnosed ot now • 
both Ml. Biongham and myself will be 
obliged soon to attend the Piivy Council. 

The I.ouD Cuir.F Jusiicn.— TlicCouit 
has made it a / emu/iel, and it iiinst be so. 

Mr. CuRNF.Y.— Perhaps your Lordship 
will allow it to be taken by eoii.seiit, as 
a Common Jury cau*>e. 

’flie Lord Chief Just k f..— Yes ; ami 
you may iiiteipo.se at any convenient 


moment, whilst the next trial is 
going on. 

The Court then proceeded with an- 
other cause, but no application was 
made to liavc the pievious cause tiled by 
a i-ouiiiioii Jury, because, although Mr. 
Buckingham signified hi.s consent to tiy 
by a common Jury, Mr. Batikes refused 
to agice to lbi«. 

Ill the couise of the morning, 

Mr. Him. (for .Mr. Bnckingbam) .said 
My Lord, wo are ready to .seive the 
Ollier side with notice to go to trial to- 
moiiow, with your Loidsliip’s per-, 
mission. 

Loud Chief .Iustice.— I cannot listen 
to you, Mr. Hill. 

Ml. Hill. — M y Lord, 1 make the tno* 
tion under vciy peculiar ciicum.stances. 

Lord Chili Jlstice —I cannot doit . 
it never w.is done. Other causes stand 
foi to-iiioriow which must bellied, be- 
can.se my pie.sencc will, almost imme- 
diately, be leqtiired in another place. 

Heic the matter ended; and the 
cause accordingly stands over for the 
next .sittings in October. 


A FEW WORDS OF EXPLAN.VTION TO THE ENGLISH READER. 


Some explanation may pciliaps be 
deemed iiecessai y for liaving ventured to 
introduce to the Kwglish reader the re- 
port of the foregoing case, which he may 
•tfOem Hn unnecessary intrusion on his at- 
tention of a inci-e personal affair, having 
little or no connexion with the public 
questions with which it i.s the duly as 
well as interest of an Editor to occupy 
his pages. To Indian readers no such 
txplanation can be necessaiy, fur there 
is not one among them all who will not In- 
stantly perceive Its close connexion with 
the whole course of proceedings adopted 


towards the Public Press of that coun- 
try. For the inturniation of the former, 
however, the following brief statement 
will, it is hoped, suffloe 
In the year 1818, the MS. of the 
Travels in Palestine " was sent from 
Calcutta to London lor pnhlication, and 
subscriptions were i-eceived for it in 
India. In the year 18HI, instead of the 

f >rlnledwork eoming oat.as wasexpoettd, 
ntellifence reached Indiia that Mr. Mar- 
ray, after having engaged to pabliih it, 
haid tubseqoentW drained to do to : 1st, 
became Mn Q\fford, the then Editerof 



to thf EngJhk l^tader. ' ^7 


ihtQuaiieftp UtmeWy had, after a pi i- 
vatc reading, dedarfed the work to be full 
of blasphemy and sedition. And, 2diy, 
hpoaosc Mr. Bankes had simultaneously 
«et up a claim to the whole or the great- 
er part of tins blasphemous and seditious 
wink, (of which, however, lie bad not 
hccii a single p^e,) as stolen fioin his 
materials ! 

'I'he effect of this intelligence, which 
was soon widely spread throuf^hout In- 
dia, was, in the nigricst degree, inlurious 
to the author. Many persons, who had 
IK) means of correcting such an error, 
believed it to be true ; and the principal 
members of the Ciovernraent of India, 
especially, encouraged the geneial belief 
among all those over whom they possess- 
ed any intluence; because they hated the 
author, as advocating that freedom of dis- 
cussion on the acts of public men which 
they dreaded and shunned; and being uii- 
alile toconibat liis arguments with reason, 
rejoiced at so good an opportunity of as- 
sisting to degrade his cliaracter by the 
propagation of calumnies whirh renre.- 
Hiitcd him as a blasphemer and a thief. 
A warfare of the most yiriilent kind, 
founded cliietlj on this basis of niisreprc- 
‘•erit.ition, was carried on against him by 
the N’ewspapei s in the (lovei nineiit inte- 
rest in India for ncnily two yeats, fiorn 
uhiehit was inmos>ible but that many 
who read only the accusing .statements, 
and neser saw the explanations or le- 
plies, must have believ ed him to he guilty, 
and, as such, unworthy of public synipa- 
tliy or support. In the couisc of this 
liei iod, however, eiidence had been .sent 
from India to Kiigland to rebut the asser- 
tions of Mr. Gifford, and the claims of 
•Ml liankes, which wcie deemed so ‘>a- 
tisfactoiy, iliat Messrs Longman undcr- 
look the publication of the work. 

In the year IH21, the ‘ Travels' appeared 
in Kugland ; and, soon aftci , the viiulent 
and libellous article in the Qiuv IfrUj lie- 
meir, which profes.H'd to be a criticism 
on the work, was published. Tlie arrival 
of this article in India uas the signal for 
fresh hostilities, of the most lancorous 
and deadly kind. A wiitei (a »hotisaiid 
times n'‘Sertcd, and nevei once denied, to 
be the Ueverend Doclor Bryce, of coii- 
trmeiii.d notoriety) commenced, in the 
John HoH ot India, a Series of Letters, 
iMider the signature of “ A Fkibsd of 
Mr. Bankbs,” wliieli not only repeated 
all the foul and unfounded calumnies of 
the Qnarterh /ievitw a.s tiue, but addeil 
to them, by plausible aud ingenious, but, 
at the same time, the most wicked and 
malignant perversion of facts, dates, and 
cimimstanees, accusations of the most 
unwarrantable nature ; nnd,at length, by 
dint of peiseverance iu the most mibri- 
died career hf falsehood and defamation, 
siKceeded in making a large portion of 
the Eng Ush society in liMlia beKefC the 
anihor of the “ 'levels in Palcitliie” to 


be the greatest monst^i’ of iniquity tliat 
ever trod the earth. In pursuance of 
this determined and Insatiable spirit of 
persecution, the heads of all virtuous fa- 
milic.s, and the stewnids of all public as- 
semblies, were (ulled upon to expel him 
from their .society, as a disgrace to his 
species ! Nay, every man was threatened 
tvith similar denunciations, who would 
not turn his face from the polluted indi- 
vidual, and avoid him as a convicted cri- 
minal ! And, lastly, the Government it- 
self was called upon to do a public ser- 
vice to the community, by banishing 
from the country, as unworthy to remain 
longer in it, a man, whom this pretend- 
e«l “ Friend of Mr. Batikes ” assumed to 
himself great credit for having covered 
with obloquy and disgrace, and stamped 
with an infamy ftom which he could 
never recover ! 

The names of these moral assassins 
were demanded, but they had not the 
virtue or the eomage to avow themselves 
e\e» to the individual whom they had 
prevailed on the largest portion of society 
to de.sert. The publishei s of the paper 
which .spiead their ealumnifs to the 
world were then of nece-ssity proceeded 
agaiiirt ill a Court of Law; and although 
there nevei were perha|>.s more justifia- 
ble gi Guilds for proceeding crimintiliy 
ag.tin^t any set of men tlian lieie, and 
.shutliiig them out ciiliiely fi oiq the power 
ot justification, >et they were proa*cded 
against cf>i//^, in ordei to give them the 
fullest op[>oi I unity of proving the truth 
of theii accusations ; in which ca.se they 
would liaie tiiumplied, ami l!ie ucciised 
haic been justly cumleiiinetl. 

It was at this linportaiit crisis that the 
Indian Govciiimeiit, untler vviio'«e patro- 
nage, ami with whose umlisguiscil sanc- 
tion and approbation this atrocious per- 
secution had been fiom the coinmcnce- 
inent rairicd on, stepped in to effect the 
purpose wliich, from the fit st, the.se de- 
iiuiiciaiions were, no doubt, intended to 
lender easier of execution. These ra- 
iuniiiics, ami the threats which were 
held forth to those who wmiild not be- 
lieve and art upon tbeiii as if they were 
tine, had already cut off fiom the lictlm 
intended to be offered up on the shrinu 
ot De.«j)otisin much of the public sympa- 
thy ; and tliC leading men in Parliament 
and the Bnard of iJontrol, as well as 
the Directors of the East India Company, 
having been thus taught to believe that 
Mr. Buckingham was altogether unwor- 
thy of the countenance or protection of 
any honourable man— the moment was 
seized, while he was yet before the Court 
of Justice, seeking redress for Ins wrorijf*, 
and giving his accusers an opportunity 
of csiabliHhing the ti utli of their chargea, 
to bauiBhJ him without a trial or a 
hearing, from his property, his pursuiti, 
and the few friend* woo remained seed - 
2 E 2 
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fait in their attachment to his pii\ate as 
well as public character to the end. 

After his ignominious tians|K)rtalion 
from the country tis a felon, (without the 
benefit allowed even to inmdereis and 
traitors— a ti ial by his pcer'^,] the action 
against his slanducrs was proceeded in; 
and ihouglt the cause labouied under 
every po-ssible disadvantage from his ab- 
sence, the lesiilt was such as to showr 
the total inal»ilityof hi.s accusers to sub- 
stantiate any single ehaige by the leiist 
little ot evidence, legal or moral. The 
Judge cliaiactciized the libels of these 
Indian calumniators, as too atrocious to 
be even thought of without honor: and 
a verdict was recoidcd, w’hicli completely 
established the guilt ot the patties nttei- 
ing them, and the innocence of the ac- 
cuse*'. 

It was said, however, by the convict- 
ed libellcis ti) India, “ It is easy enough 
to obtain a veidict against m.v, who have 
not the ineaii.s of ohiainiiig the pi oofs of 
our charKea, bceaiise the parnes on 
whose auihoiitv they test are chiefly in 
Knglatid. IkitAli lluekinghain will not 
dare to prosecute his aecuseis tliere. He 
will not venture to tiling an action 
againat the Qiou terly lievtew or against 
ftir. Hankes, and give tfiem an oppoitu- 
iiity of establisliing their aieusatioiis by 
pioof; or, it he does, he is ceitain 
of being overwlielnined with odium 
and covered with disgiace Many pei- 
suns in India still clung to this hope; and 
the Goveriiineiit, who wished to kce(i 
alive the belief that the man they had un- 
justly banished was a monster ot ini- 
quity, and wholly uiideseiviiig of either 
public or piivate sjmpatliy, were among 
the fureiuust to ciieouiugc this pci.stia- 
sion. 

Mr. Buckingham, however, had no 
sooner set liis toot on his native soil than 
he cominenced legal proceediugN against 
the threeaccnsingpaities— the Publisher 
of the Qumterty Hevit’w , Mr. iiankes, 
the Memher for Coite Castle ; and his 
son, the Member for the Univeisity of 
C’ambrid|je. A peiiod of two yeais has 
elapsed since tliejfcetions were liist com- 
menced, during which time, eveiy aid 
that money, legal talent, and influence 
with those in liigli niaees could com- 
mand, has been bionglit into operation; 
so that nothing has been left undone that 
could in the .slightest degree seive the 
cause of those who ware thus put unon 
their defence. Kvery w ilne.ss whom air. 
Mill ray could dcsiie was in aitendaiicc. 
Mr. Briggs, of Alexandiia, was himself 
in Court; Mr. Hanke**, the fathci, was 
present; and Mi. Bankes, the .son, in 
attendance also; Moliainmcd, the Alba- 
nian Intel pi eter; and .Antonio, the Poi- 
tnguese groom, weie each m Court— to 
produce in the witiie.'S'box : nor was 
there a >inBle person whose evidence had 
e\ er beta ailuded to that w as absent on the 


ocra.sioii. And what was the result? So 
couvinced were the Attorney -General and 
his learned colleagues, who were counsel 
for all the three uefeudauta in the three 
several actions pending, of the ho|»eles.s- 
iie.s.s of their case, that they dared not 
ventuie to put even one of these wit- 
nesses into the box, well knowing, no 
doubt, that their evidence wa.s wdiollv 
inadequate to sustain the charges made - 
anil that, by cio.s.s •examination and 
eoiinter-evideiice, such facts would be 
elicited as would prove the utter ground- 
lessnes.s of all the imputations which 
foinied the libels then under prosecution. 
They had the wisdom theietore to ad- 
vi-e, and tlie defendant the prudence to 
adopt, the only couisc lett, tb.it of aban- 
doning all attempt at jii.stiticaiion, .snb- 
milting to a vTidict, witliont going into 
a detente, and expie.s'^ing a siiiceie le- 
giet that his |mblu atioii, The (Quarterly 
Jleneir, should have been the vehicle of 
piivate slander against an individual 
whom all parlies now admitted to he 
“ highly lespectable,” and alrogelher 
undeserving of the calimmies heaped 
upon him by the wiitei of the libelloiiii. 
article in question. 

Nothing need he added to this brief 
.sketch of the ii<e, piogie.ss, and termina- 
tion oftlic caii.se licit* advei ted to, except 
peihaps thisc two uiiiaik.s*— Jst. That 
what tilt* Iciuned Advocate of Mr. Buck- 
ingham lightly deemed imjiossihle for 
any man, asMimiiig the chaiaeier of a 
gentleman, to do,— what he de.seribes as 
so low .md .s() eoiiieinptible, that he 
would hardly believe it of Mr, Bankes, 
even it be weie to .state it on liis oath, 
is, neveitheless, name- 

ly, that he a-sMiined the pompous title of 
Mr. Biiekinghain's beiiefai tor, andstated, 
ill a lettci which he has admitted to be in 
his own hand vviiliiig, that lie so cousi 
deicd hinisell, beeau.se he bore the cx- 
pei>M‘s ot a Jouniey of seven days, the 
whole anangeineiit fur which, in guides, 
irovisions, &c. were complete before Mr. 
tiickiimham joined it; and, for wliicli 
icasun alone, liis presence could not, by 
any possibility, have added even twenty 
shillmg.s to the expense ot the wholifr 
laily ' 2dly, 'I'hat the fact nf Mr. Baukes 
icing hiinj>clf the writer of the aiticle in 
the Qutif terly yteciVie, which the learned 
Advocate also thought inipos.sible, be- 
cause no one pi ef ending to the cha- 
meter of a gentleman could be guilty of 
.such an aiionyiiioiis attack on a peison 
with whom he had had some ditlcieiico 
of opinion— is, nevcithele.ss, umieuiubly 
t/wc— le-sting upon evidence tlie mosi 
undoubted, and oucli as will, tie long, he 
substantiated in a way that must con* 
vince the most ^clptical. 

It leuiains to be .«cen what will be the 
Issue of the causes still pending agaiusi 
tlie father and son. 'I'he former has iH'etit 
pot«tponed fioiu the uuvviUingQcss of the 
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*1cfciidaiil to try by a commou^ury : the 
!dttcr in delayed until a conimissioti can 
He <4Ciit to India, and evidence obtained 
from thence of the publication of the 
Iciter on which the action is grounded, 
'i'lic con<5cnt of the Court to the sendinj? 
out such coininisNion has been granted 
at lenqtli,oti condition however that the 
jdai'itlft’ shall defray, not only the costs 
of proceedings in the action up to a cer- 
tain date, but also the costs of the Mo- 
Ham inedan and I’oitugiiCftC wituevsrs 
siill kept here professedly for evidence 
•on this trial, though not ventured to 
he called into the vvitness-lwx on that 
just terminated, where, vvliafevei they 
might liave to say would have been of 
eijual value — two items, which have alone 
involved the pavmcnt hy the plaintill’ of 
iveaily .‘100/. for the witness^ of the de- 
itend.mt, independently of the ojdinaiy 
<\nense.s of pioceeding'* on his own bi'- 
balt. 'I’he ends of justice aie thus de- 
layed, and the evil (lay put olf, with all 
the chances of death, mi‘>eairiagc ot let- 
teis, failuie of liinds, and othei conlin* 
goiicics in favour of the delaying pally. 
Hut the moral tiiumph i' ahead) com- 
plete ; and the day wllleomeat last when 
the legal hMie will he as .satlsfactoiv, no 
doubt, as that of llie action just iuought 
tu a close. 

U icmains to be seen whether the pre- 
tended “ I'KirNDs oi Mr. Hvnkl^,’’ 
who spiling up ill India, <ts the vvaim 
.Mipiioilcis of a man ntteily nnknovvii in 
thrit coniitry, and who has not yet met 
with one public advocate in this*, wlieie 
all Ills connexions aie on the spot, and 
whcie he himself might tight his own 
battle if he clm.^e It icmains to be seen 
wheiher these pietciuled “ Friends ” 
will make the amemle honourable, of 
which their great oracle, the Quarterlii 
Rpi'iew, ha.s .set the e\ample;— whe- 
ilier they will render iiisticc, however 
tardy, to the individual whom they did 
tlieir utmost to hunt down a.s a beast oi 
prey, on gionmls that are now admitted by 
the very source from which thev emanat- 
ed to he utteilv incap.ihlc of proof, and 
dc.stilnte of all foundation. It they do 
not do tlieir utmost to make leparatiou 
for the evil they have thus unjustlv in- 
tlicfed, the world will know vvli.it to 
think ot them .and their pretensions. 

But, above all, it remains to be seen, 
wheiher Mr. John .Adam, who will he in 
this co'iiilry by the time these page-. 
i'Sno from the pt ess ■— whether Sir 
Francis iMarnagliten, who i.s alie.wlv 
here— and Mr, Fcigusson, who is -aid to 


be in Scotland— will unite tlieir wealth, 
their inliueuce, and their labour, to ob- 
tain rcdre.ssand reparation foi an indivi- 
dual, to the total ruin of whose private 
fortune each has contributed hi.s full 
share : theone by banishing him without 
triiilfiom hispiopei lyin India--theother, 
by pa.s.sing a law, eiiabliug the Govern- 
ineiit to (Icstroy that propeity entirely— 
and the last, bv f.iihiig to ledecm his 
pledge of goal (ling the interests of hi.s 
h.mishcd client, and, by such iiegjlect, 
cutting him off from all hope of that 
Icg.il redicss which the evidence within 
his power to procure would have, in all 
lob.ihility, ul)(uin<‘d fur him against the 
itc tempoiaiy (loveiiioi -General of 
liidia. 

It lemains to be seen also, whether 
the Indian Govurnmetit abioad, and the 
Coiiit of Oiicctor.s and Ihiard ot Control 
.11 home, who weie, no doubt, iiilliienccd 
ill their haish and ciucl rejection of .all 
Mi. Huckingh.im's remonstrances as to 
the tiil.il iiiin of his property in India, 
and Ins petitions foi leave to retm n to 
th.it conntiy to gather up the wreck, and 
begin the vvoild anew— by the beliet th.at 
he was the worthless piivate character 
which his accusers had rei>re.sente(l him 
to be — Itiemains lo he seen, whether 
they .also w ill not feel it their duty, late as 
it inav he, to lender tardy justice to one 
who, they must them.sclvrs now admit, 
ha-, lallcn a victim to the gro.swst rnl.sre- 
piesemations of a malignant and secret 
enemy, — who has endured acarecr of al- 
most unexampled pel. sccullon,— who has 
tinallv been depiived of all Ids hardly - 
e.ained piopcriy, the fruits of years of 
latamr, mental and liodily, of no ordinary 
kind and is not only refused rompensa- 
liou for the los.ses of the |>asl, but denied 
the only rcasonalde hope that remuiiird 
ot his repairing Iho.sc lusse.s hy the la- 
boms of the future;— and all this in 
flietioii ot pain mid misery has lieeii 
ju.stilied on gioiiiids that have since been 
proved to tic uttcily uiitenahlc, on as- 
MimptioiiH that were unvvaii.uitable from 
the very beginning, and have been shown 
to be false to the very end ! 

If theie he jet one .spark of moral 
feeling— one atom of the HCiise of justice 
lemaining in the laisoins of hi.s peise- 
cut4iis and oj>pressois— thev will li.isten 
to upuir the evils whhli tliej have thus 
lie.tped outlie heads— for theie me more 
than one who have borne the liurtheii 
and .sunk beneath its vveijjht— of inno- 
cent and unoffending individuals, 
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CIVIL AND MILITAHY INTlLLIGBNCE, 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


MADRAS. 

Mr. A. K. Bnice to be Head Assist, to 
Ihe Prlndpal Coll, of the North. DivUion 
of Arcotj Sir .lames Home, bait, to be 
Register to the Zilla Court of Salem.— 
Feb. 17. Mr. C.'R. Cotton to be Sub- 
Coll, and Assist, Magistrate at Cauann ; 


Mr. J. Goldlngham to be Assist, in 
OiRce of Board of Revenue 


CEYLON. 

Jan. 15. — John Huskinsoii, Esq. Cinl 
Servic<^ to be Extra Assist, in the 
of the Commission of Ueveuue. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 

MILITARY API’OINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, .Ian. .3.— Assist.-Com- 
missioner Joyce to have charge of Ad- 
vance Dciiartment of the Airay on Chit- 
tegong tronlier.-4, Capt. R. Fcrnie, 
27th N.I. to be Brig. Major to 1st Brig, 
jnmutry in room of Capt. White.-6. 
Lieut. E. B. Blake to act as Adjutant and 
Quarteriii. to Bengal Artillery DcUuh- 
nient under Sir .\. ( anipbell, vice Lieut. 
0‘Hatilon, deceased; Major-Gon. Dick 
to have cointnnnd of Dinapore Div. of the 
Ann^ ; Lieut. Wilson to act as Quarterui. 
to Divi.s. of Artillery at Mhow, on de- 
parture of Lieut. Johiisuu.— 7. Brevet 
Cant. B. Woolcjr, 59lh N.I. removed from 
2d Grenadiers to 2d Light Inf. Halt.— 8. 
Ensigns IJoyd and Hyslop to do duly 
with 2d Eump. Regtat Dinapore ; Cap . 
Eaglehcart, 2d Gren. Batt. to act as Bri- 
gade Midor to troops at Dacca.— 12. En- 
sign E. H. Spil.sbury,5th N.I. to do duty 
with bLst Regt. at Jubbulpore. — Vi. 
Llcut.-Cols. J. Burnet, J. ()‘Halloraii, 
W. O, Maxwell, to be Brigadiers on Di.s- 
tiict Start of Army in Post of Augmenta- 
tion, autliori.sed by G. (),, 12th August 
Brevet Capt. Johnstone, Iiiterp! 

Adjutant 

to 27th N.I., 111 'fouiii of Lieut. Dunbar, 
resign.— 19. Bievet Capt. 
W. arde, btli Light Comp, to be Uep 
^yniaster at Bctmrc.s, i ice .Smxigra.ss, 
deceased.— 21. Lieut. R. Waie, H/M 's 
3Hth Regt to be Fort Adj. at Rangoon, 
yke Mitchell deceased ; Capt. Boyd 
SOth Regt. N.I. to olllciate as Major to 
Brigade to Rajpootana Field Force, on 
departure of Hi ig. Mj\)or Taylor, on Me- 
dical Certificate.— 22. Brigadier GeuenUs 
and Brigadiers are anjxnntcd to com- 
mand as follows - Brig. Gen. Pi ice to 
Benart's Division ; Brig. Gen. Adams to 
Siihind Frontiei ; Brig. Geii. Mae Keller 
to Chittagong Station : Brig. Burnet to 
Agra and Muttra; Brig. 0‘Halloran to 
Diieea; Brig. Maxwell to Oude.— 21. 
Lieut. R. RiadelljSJd N.I. to be Iiitcrpr. 


and Quartern!. ; Lieut, and Brevet Capf 
J. H. Waldron, 46th N.I. to be luterpr' 
and Qiiartcrm.j vice Richardson, decca*- 
—2,'). Lieut. Dick-soii to act as Adj. Ui 
Engineer Detachment with Sir A. Cainp- 
bcll, (luring absence of Lieut. Tindell on 
Medical Certificate; Lieut. P. Craigie, 
.38th N.I. to l)e Baggage Ma.ster to Biig. 
Gen. SbuJdhain's Divi.siou from 16th Jan 
—26. Artillery. Lieut. K. R. Watts to be 
Adj. and Quartern!, to Saugor Division, 
vice Scott, goiH- to Europe ; Lieut R. 1). 
H. M‘Donal(l, 8th L. C. to lie Adi. vice 
Kcuipidiid, resigned ; Capt. F. M. Chaui- 
^•rs, .3d N. 1. to be Commandant ol 
Chumpaiuii L. L, vice Maj. G. Coowi, 
promoted.— 28. Lieut. Barton, 4th L. C. 
to be Adj. to 6th Local Horse. 

Fort tniliam, Jan. 28.— Lieut. F. 'I. 
Boyd, b.*)!!! N.I. to be Agent for Timber 
at Nagporc, vice Gerrard, promoted.— 
bcb. 1 1. Lieut. F. W. Trjint, H. M. S. to 
be Dep. Assi.st. Quarterm.-Geii. to the 
Lst Class with tlie Foices under Brig. 
Gen. Sir A. Campbell.— 14. Lieut. D. 
Ridge, 2d L. C. to be Adj. of the 4(li 
Coi p.s of Local Horse.— 15th. Lieut, and 
Adj. M’Keiily, 60tU N. 1. to piocird to 
Lucknow, and do duty with the 6th N. 1. 
until the arrival of his own corps.— 16. 
Lieut. Cox, 62d N.I. to take charge of 
tJie Detm'hmeiit belonging to H. M.’s 
44th and .54111 Hegts. proceeding to Chit- 
tagong.— 18. Capt. J. Givihain, 21st N.I. 
to the Command of Bhaugulpore Hill 
Rangers, vice Moutgumeiie. 

^ Calcutta, Feb. 18.— Capt. J. B. Pratt, 
^t'p. Judge Adv. Geo. on 
the Establishment. 

The uudei -mentioned OfHceni, whose 
auniissi<)u to the Service and promotion 
arc noticed in Gen. Oid. of the 1 Ith Inst, 
are appointed to do duty with the Corps 
s|H'cified opiiosite their names : — 

Cant. A. .Montgomerie, 34lh N.I. Com- 
manding the Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers, 

IS tiansfeired to the Pension Establish- 
ineiit; Ensign G. Farmer with the 20ih 
N.I. at Bm-rackpore ; Ensign W. MIchcll 
with the ditto, at ditto.— 19. Ensign 
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statlord to Jujt as AdiJ., LM- Irwin to 
act u Qaarterm. to th« African Wing of 
H. M.’s 87th Regt. during Its separation 
frmu Head .Quarters ; Lieut, and Adj. 
Payne, 30th N.l. to act as Station Staff 
at Chittagong, during Brig. Mai- White’s 
abHencc.— 21. Lieut. Fittou’s appoint-- 
nient to act as Adj. to Pioneers is cou- 
hi Hied.— 22. 'llie Officers appointed to 
the situation of Dep. Assist. Adis. Gen. 
of Divisions are |)Osteil as follows 
t a|it. Showers to the Merut Division ; 
Capt. Paik to Cawuiwre ditto; (Japt. 
.lamch to tlie Saugor ditto ; Capt. Fry to 
the Heiiates ditto; Capt. Broad bent to 
the Dinapore ditto; C'apt. Wor&ley to 
the Pi esidency ditto ; Brig. Maj. Carap- 
}>cll to the Hajpootanah Force, NuNser.i- 
l),id, vice Taylor on leaieof absence pre- 
vious to furlough; Biig. Maj. PogsoU to 
the Agra and Muttra Frontier, vice Fiy, 
appoimed Dep. Assist. Adj.-Gen. ; Maj. 
Aitnol to proceed to Dinapoie with the 
Detachment of the 2d Europ. Bcgt.— 23. 
Lieut -Col. Klringlou to the Comiiiaud 
nt the Brigade of 11. iM ’s 17th and the 
Idtli Kegt. iMadriW N.l. ; Cant, and Brig. 
Nlaj. Pogson to officiate as l)eji. .\ssist. 
\(lj.-Ge».to the Presidency Division, as a 
ti mporary auangcnu'ut until the arrival 
otCapi. Woisley; Lieut. M. G. White, 
fctith N.l. to be Adj, to Capt. Savage's 
Detachment of Uecriuti at Dacca, belong- 
ing to u'giineiits sciviug in Anacan. 

I’ROMOIIONS. 

ro)t HWiatUy Jan. 13.— Major K. A. 
Weston to lie Ident.-CoL, vice Knivht, 
tiimsferred to Pension Establishment, 
dated Jan, 6, 1H25 ; Brevet Capt. ami 
Lieut. P. Joliu.smi to be Capt. of a Com 
paiiy; Ensign C. W. Haig to be Lieut, 
vice Weston, piimiotcd ditto. 

Lieut. B. G. McGregor 
to be 1st Lieut., vice Bunovvs, deee.ised, 
dated Dec. 28, 1824; Messi.s, J. Skinner, 
jiiii. and Couiyii are admitted to the ser- 
vice with the i.ink of Local Lieut, and 
•Adj. to bll vacancies in Lst and 8th Coi ps 
of Local Horse. 

A'./.— Capt. J. GeirarU to he Maj., 
dated Jan. 6. 

2tifA A’./.— Capt. J. Elliot to be Major, 
dated Feb. 4 ; Lieut. P. B. Fitton Ui be 
Cai)t. of a Couiiwny ; and Ensign W'. E. 
RoWrt.sun to be Lieut.dated Jan. 1823, 
vice 'hotter, transferred to Invalid Esta- 
blishment. 

3.W A'./.— Jan. 13.— Ensign U. Hlddlc 
to l)e liieut. vice Erskiue, deceased, dated 
Jail, 7. 

46//1 A./.— En.iipi W. Brownlovv to he 
Lieut, vice Hichardson, deceased, dated 
Dec. 27. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Fel. 23, 1825.— With reference to the 
3d clause of 0, 0. G. G., 2d Alav, 1821, 
I No. 8.) under the liead Loew Hor»e, 


with the table (No. 2) annexed, the Ad>» 
jutanU of thoge Corpe, when lu^trv 
Officers, will be allowed for a lecoua 
horse in all sitaatiou.s. 

1. lu order that Government may be 
fully acquainted with the talents, inaus-< 
try, and official chai acter of Staff Officer* 
generally^ the Right Hon. the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to extend 
the principle of the Report, as published 
ill Geneial Oiders, No'v. 102 and 222 of 
1821, to the whole of the Geneial and 
GanUoii Staff of the Bengal Army. 

2. It will be the duty of Geneial and 
other Officers eommaiuling Divisions, 
Brigades, &.e of the Army, and Coin- 
inamlants of Forts and Gairisons— of the 
.SiereUry to Government in the Military 
Department — of the Adjiitaiit-Geiieial, 
Qiiartermuster-Geiiei al, Anditor-CJene- 
ral— Cumiiii''sai y-Geiiei al, Sum‘yor-Ge- 
iierai, Judge Advocaie-General— of tlie 
Militaiy Board, the Medical Hoaid, tho 
Board of SuiieiinUmdenee, ami the Cloth- 
ing Beaid — t(»tiiinsmit, on the 1st of Ja-, 
ntiaiy of each veai, to the Ihief of tlie 
Depaitjiient witli which they usually, 
coi ivspoiul, V u the Sccretarv to Gov erii- 
uient lu the Militaiy Department, or the 
Adjutaiit-Geneial of the Aiiiiy, ps llm 
case may he, a icp<»rt in contoimity with 
the (lirccllons contained in tlie second 
laiagiaph of Geneial Order No. 102 of 
824, .ihove- mentioned. 

3. As these* Uepoits will have cousin 
det«ihle influence on the future i^os^'cts 
ot the Ollieers concerned, hi.s Loidship 
in Council de.Mie.s that the following dc» 
daiatiou shall be subjoined to each 

‘ I do lieichydeehue.ujxm my honour, 
that the above Bepoit U m.idc witlwut 
t.ivoui or deti action, and that to the best 
of luyjudgment it Is collect.’ 

4. The Uepoit.s are to be marked con- 
fidential on the envelope, aud are to be 
leceiveil and treaU-d as such. 'Flmse le- 
ciivcdbytlie .SecicUuy to Govemmeut 
ill tho Militaiy Depaituient, will be sqb* 
milted to the light lioii. the Govenior- 
Geiiei-al in Council ; those bv the Adjut.- 
Geii, of the Army from the DepailmenU 
tiaiisucting hm»ines.s with that Officer, 
after having biea laid hefoie the Com- 
mander- iu-Cliicf, will ho forwarded t« 
the Secietoi 7 in the MiliUry Depait- 
meut to be Ukeii u|> to Govemmeut. 

General Officeis and others (ioui' 
iiiaudiug Divisiou-s aud Biigiule.s of llio 
Aimy, and CommaodauU of Forts and 
Garrisons, will report on all Genei al aud 
Gariison Staff under their immediate 
Command. . 

6. The SecreUiry to Govern meu^t in the 
Military Uepartmeul, on the Officers of 
this departmeut ; he is also diiettedlo 
ofltT any observation which luiiy be ne- 
cessary, on the manner ol conduciiug 
busiuess in the departmontB winch cor- 
resiMMid with Goveiuuient diix'ct. 

7. The Adjutant-General of the Army 
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on th« Ofll\crrA of liis department ; and 
to offer obucrvatioiis as above explained, 
on departments under the authority of 
the Commander-iii-Cliief. 

8. The Audi tor* General, on theOffl- 
reraof his department, and on the De- 
puty Paymasters. 

y. 'rh(! Coinuiissary-General, the Sur- 
veyor-General, and tJie Judge Advoeate- 
Genenil, on the Officers of tneir de|iait- 
nieut.s iespe( ii\ely. 

10. 'Pile Miliiai y Board on their Secic- 
taries ami Assistant- Secretaries; the 
Oiin (’arriage Agents, and those for the 
luainifactni e of ( Junpowder, tlm Su|»ei iii- 
tendenl of the Komidiy, the Oidnanee, 
(’nnimissariat, and the Department of 
Public 

11. 'i'he Board of Sunetlntendence, oti 
their Seeietary, ami tlie Officers of the 
Stud. 

12. 'Hie Medical Board on their Secre- 
tary, on Superintending Surgeiuis, the 
Apothecary, and the Officers in charge of 
tlie Medical Depot.s, 

13. 'Hie Clothing Boaid, on their Se- 
cretary, anl the Clothing Agents. 

14. The first seiics of Renorts are to 
be* sent in on the publication of this 
Order. 


KK.MOVALS AM) FOSIIVOS. 

Cafeutfa, Jan, 12.— I.ienf. J. S. H. 
Weston, Dep. Judge Adv.-(Jen posted to 
Saugor Division ot Army.— 21. 1st Lieut. 
'J'. Hickman from 3d to 4tli 'IVoop Hoi sc 
Artillery, vice Bnrrowes, deceased ; 2d 
Lieut. Dasinvood to 3d Tioop Horse 
Artill. vice Hickman, removed; fJeiit 
Sotheby to jn-occed to Dai ca, and relieve 
Lieut. Dashwood from that command; 
Capt. 0. P. Kennedy from 7th ('oinpany 
1st Bntt. to 3d Comp 2d Batt., vice 
Pereira from latter to former; 1st IJent. 
H. Hnthertoid from "th Comp. 1st Butt, 
to 4th Comp. 2d Batt., vice Delafosse ; 
1st l/iout, 11. Delafo'^se fiom 4th Comp. 
2d Batt, to 4th Comp. 3il Batt , liee 
Torekler ; 1st Lieut. P, A.Toreklei from 
4th Comp. .3il Batt. to Tih Comp, ht Batt. 
vice Riithei find / |sr Lieut. G. R. Scott 
from 7th Comp. !’d Batt. to 20ih Comp. 
4tli Batt ; l>t Lieut. R (J, M‘Gregur 
(new promotion I to 7th Comp. 3d Bait., 
\iee Scott: 2d Lieut, F. (hiitskell to 4tli 
Comp. 3d Batt from 3d Comt). 2d Batt. — 
25. Lieuto. and Adjs, W. 1*. Welland and 
A. Chitl) allowed to exchange Corps; 
the formerlv is accordingly lernoied to 
Moorjlicdalwid Piov. Batt., and the lat- 
ter to Cawnpore Prov. Batt. — 2t>. Lieut. 
Vincent, 8th N.l. (Adj. to Chittagong 
Prov. Bntt 1 removed to Dacca Prov. 
Batt., of which he i.s ap|)o\nted Adj.— 
Fch. 14. Lieut. Bai ton remous fiom the 
4th to 6th L. C., and Lieut. Key from 
latter to former.— 18. Lieut.-C<)l. G. 
Cooper (late prom.) is posted to the 
CVih Reyt. N.L at Benares ; Licut.-Col. 


W. G. Patrickson from the 69th to thi« 
aSd N.l. ; Lieut.-Col. K. A. Weston (late 
promotion} is posted to the 8th N.l at 
Baitool ; Local Lieut. W. Martindell, 2d 
til Command of the Ist Corps of I.ocai 
Horse, removed in the same grade to the 
8th Corps, dated Jan. 1, IxkaI 

Lieut, and Adj. U. Grneber to be 2d in 
Command of the 1st Corps, from the 
.same date, vice Martindell, removed- 
Local Cornet J M, Turnbull is promoteii 
to the rank of Local Lieutenant, and rc- 
imnedto tlieHth Corps.— -22. Lieut.-Col. 

K. Cartwiight removed from Ist to 2d 
Kiirop. Reg. and to join it at Ghazeejxu e ; 
Lieut.-Col. J. George from the latter to’ 
the former. 

MEI)IC\L APPOI.STMEN rs. 

Head Quarters^ Jan, 3.— Assist.-Surg. 
J. Logan to place him.self under the nr- 
deis of the .Superintend.-Surg. at Chitta- 
gong— 13. Assist, n. Harding jdiiced at 
thedi.«posal of the Commnnder-in-Chlef ; 
A.ssi.st. B. C. .''iilly directed to lelicie 
Sing. .Mathews in medical charge oG22<l 
N.l —2."). Super.-Surg. Hunter appoint- 
ed to Saugor Division ; Siijier.-.Snig. A. 
Ogiivy apnointi d to Herhampoie.— Feb. 
11. Mr. Ch. Billings, ()fficiating-A|)othr- 
eary, confirmed in that rank, dated July 
14, 1819; Mr. J. B.tiker tenmoianh to 
do duty as As.shL Sing, on this K.<tab.— 
IH, Mr. U. Macfatlane, Surgeon, tcin* 
poi.irily to do duty as A.ssist, on ditto. 

MIIIIAK^ APPOIMMKNTS. 

Fori inUiam, Jan. 21. — As.sisf. A. 
.Murray to be Suigeon, vice Clialiiicr.’, 
who retires, dated ,lan. 6. 

MEDIC AI. RI'.MOAALS AND POSTINf.S. 

tfead Quarters, Jan. .3. — Surgeon. J. 
H. Maekeii/le posted to .3d L. C. ; Assist, 
D. H.wding to tl7th N. L, vice Macken- 
zie; .Vssist, Campbell to Gardenei's 
Hoise to Mirza|K)ie ; Assist. H. T. San- 
ders to ditto —21. Siirg. A. Mail to 2il 

L. C. vice Tweeille, iemo\ed to bill L.C. 
— 26. .\.«sist. 'J'. K. Dempster to 45lh N.L 

KLRLOIOIIS. 

Calcutta, Feb. 16. — Lieut. J. W. Col- 
onhonn,32d N. I.to Singapore for health 
for nineinouth.s.— 21. Capt. Giiffin from 
6tli .March to 6th Sept, previoim to his 
making anplii*ation for furlough.— 24. 
Lieut, Croker to luirope for health. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARA APPOINT.UENTS. 

Fort St, Hearse, Dee, 31. — Lleuf. 
J, Briggs, 13th N.l. to the Ist class of 
the Surrey Branch, dated Aug. 28, 1824 ; 
Lieut. G. H. Southby, .34th .\M. to the 
Engineer Deiwrtmeut asSuneyor, dated 
Aug. 29; Lieut. James Forest,' 29th N.l. 
to be Caiiiomuent A(|j. iit P.'UarenMU, 
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vice Cooper; Capt. Hasker. 32d N. I. 
transferred to the Invalid Estab. (own 
rui»e'*t.j— Jati. 7- Lieut. 0. A. BrodiCt 
;{(1 L.C. to act as Quarterm. Interpr. iuvd 
Pa)ina>ter to the luf. Recruit. De|>ot at 
Wallajalibad ; Lieut. S. Bullock, ;kl L.C. 
to iict as Brig. Maj. iu the centre Div. of 
the Aiiny, in the absence of Capt Aloes, 
Oh foreign seivice ; Dep. Assist. Capt. J. 
Noble to be Assist. Coniinis.-Gen., vice 
Webster resigned: Sub.-;\s.'^i>t. laeut. 
W. Powell to be Dep. Assist. Commis.. 
(ieii., vice Noble; Lieut. A. M‘Cally, 
•llth N.l. to be Sub. Assist., vice Briscoe, 
letiirned to Enrone ; Lieut. I). IL Katun, 
2<l N.I. to be Snb.-Assist., vice Powell, 
juoiu ; liieut.-Col. Coimuis. (i. Waliab, 
N.I. to Command the Presidency 
t'aiitoument ; Lieut.-Col. A. I’air, Ibtli 
N.l. to Command at \’ellore on the tei- 
luiiiation of the foreign service on which 
lie is at present engaged ; Capt. K. Ca- 
(loiran, 3.id N 1. to Command the 2d 
llatf. Pioneers, vice Uichard.son, dee. ; 

( apt. E Eit/patrick, PJtli N.I. to act as 
Dep. Assist. (inaiteim. -Gen intheeentic 
Dni.'-iun ot the Army, during the absence 
()l Capt. White on foieign service; Capt. 
U E. Highmoie, 5th L C. to Ik- Aid-de- 
( amp to Lieut -Gen. Bowser, Command- 
mg the Aimv in Chief; Bicvet Capt. 
and Lieut. K. H. M. Wlicelei to be Adi. 
to the l.st Batt. Pioneers, vice Campbell, 
dead of bis wounds. 

I’ROVIOIIOVS. 

}'orl St. fironri*, Dec .‘11. — !bl. A'./. — 
Si'll Cant. A. '15inicr to be .Nlajoi ; Sen. 
Lieut, E. J. Johnson to be Capt.; Sen. 
Kiislgn J. Jolinson to be Lieut., vice 
Walker, killed iu iictiou, dated Nov. JO, 
mi. 

'2(Uh NJ.—Sen. Ensign O, Reviiolds 
to Ik* Lieut., vice Brailtield, deceased, 
date ditto. 


42rf M/.— Jan. 7. Brevet E. Maepher- 
8011 to be Capt; Sen. Eusiini J. C. 0. 
Stewart to be Lieut, vice Webster, re^ 
.signed, dated Jail. 1. 

49//1 A'./,— Sen. Lieut. Swaiue to be 
Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign J, T. Lugard to 
be Lieut., vice Swan, rctlved. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

Fort St. Ceorge, Jan. 4. 

Oidered, that tlie following extract 
from the Hon Company’s General Ia*t- 
ter in tlie Alilitai7 Department, dated 
Ibth June, IH16, be rc-publi.sbed. 

‘ In con.seiiucnce of the numeron.s ap- 
plications which have been preterred to 
u.s by our seivauts, on leave of absence 
in tins counir)', for advances of money 
on loans, we think it proper to recal 
>our attention to our oider.s of the 2b‘lh 
of Kebrnary, 180H, upon this subject. 
Tlio^e oiders declared our determitiaiioii 
not to make any ju'enniary advances to 
Otfieei.s at iiome, beyond what tlu'v are 
allow'ed by the existing Uegulatioiis of 
the Service, and you will be letpiired to 
publish them iu Geut ial Orders to the 
Army; but as a lesoliuiou nf this de- 
scription, in oulei lobe geiienilly known 
to a l)ody, wbieb is continually icceiving 
an ac'cc.ssion of new members, "liould lx* 
oera.sionally rc-pnblislied ; and being 
fully pei 'imdcd that a strict iibserviuiceof 
tin." i< soliition will pi event much trouble 
and iiicoinenieiicv', besides lo.'s, to the 
Company, we direct that onr orders 
above adverted to be iu fultiie tii ciliated, 
foi the iiitormatiou of the army, in the 
month of J.uinary cveij year; and we 
shall take i he iicccV'ury steps lot remind- 
ing Ollleeix, who may arrive in England 
upon till lough, of oui determiuaiiuii upon 
the subject iu question. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

[From the Indian Giv,ettcs,\ 

M 11 .IIARV VPPOIMMKSrs. 

Calcutta, Frh. 1!L — Roval Rogi merit. — 
Lieut. Piiti't, 2d Balt, to be extia Aid- 
dc-Camp to Lieut. -Gen. Bowser, Com- 
niaudiiig the .\ruiy under the Presidency 
of Fort St. George. 

41M Foot . — l.st Lieut. Grav, H.M 's 
•llth Rcgf. to be Baggage-master to Brig.- 
Cen. Morrison’s Division. 

•17/A — Feb. 2.5 — Cajit. IL Foibes 

to 1 k' B iig.-M.ajor iiiulei Lieut.-Col. El- 
rliigton, dated Jan. 7. 

67/A Foot.—Vch. 24,— Lieut. Deane to 
I'C Milit<iry See. aiul ,\id-de-Camp to tlie 
Hon. Governor of Penang. 

PROMonoNs, 

Calcutta. Feb. 14. — 4t)i Light Drag.— 
Paymaster W. Wildey fioiii ljalf-j>ay tUth 


Foot, to Ik* Paym., vice R. Kerr, who 
exchanges, dated ,\iig. 12, 1824 

14/A /'W.— W. I*. O’Halloran, Gent, 
to be Ensign wifliout pm chase, vire La 
Roche, who resigns, dated Jaii. 11, 1824. 

20/A /oo/.— Kii.sigu J. (L Young, from 
I8tb Foot, to be Lieut, witliouf purchase, 
vice tliiircli, deceased, dated Aug. 12, 
IH24. 

4<’>/A FmI. — Jail. 10 — Lieut. J. H. 
Fiencli to be Captain by Bicvet. 

MKDICAI AI-IOIMVIPM. 

Calcutta, /-VA. 2‘*.— I'lfli L. L to pro- 
ceed to Beiliani|>oie with the Dejxits of 
the l.Uh and 4tfh Regis. 

MriHCAL PROMO! IONS. 

Calcutta, Feh. 14.— 4th Light Diag. — 
Assist. W. 'Fhoiiipsoii, M.D. ftom 
Foot to Ik* Surgeon, vice 'I'ml, decea'*ed, 
(luted Aug 5, 
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11 M /)raj’.— Keb. l5.~Super. Asitbt. 
Camj^bell to be Assist.-Surg., vice 
deceased, dated Jan. 18, to proceed to 
Raugoon, 

FUKLOUGIi. 

46/A Lieut. Duke to proceed to 
Europe on Medical Certificate. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARY APPOINTMEMT. 

F^rt St. George^ Jun. 7.— l.'ith lilglit 
Drag.— Lieut.-Coi. S. Boyse, C. B. to 
Coiumand at Baugalore. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. Gtorgtt, DiC. ’iX, 1824.— Maj. 
R. Davis, 4th N.V.B. to Europe, to com- 
luencefrom date of eiiibaikatiou — Jau. 
4. Surg. Dcau to Europe, from date of 
embark, from Madias.— 5. Ensign A. 
Mackenzie, 5tl) N I. to Europe on sick 
certificate.— 7. Brig.-Gcu. H. Kra/er, 
;t4th N.I. to Europe on sick ceitificate; 
Ueut. Pope, 24th N.I. to Europe on sick 
certificate; Lieut. Sieveusou, 12th N.I. 
to Europe on sick certificate ; Capt. Cra- 
croft, 4j(l N.I. to Euroi>e on sick certifi- 
cate. 


87M Lieut. A. C. Cktchraae 
from 48tK to be Ueat. 


MADRAS. 

{From the Loudon Gitzettet.'\ 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

20/fi FooL— Lieut. M, A. Stanley to be 
Capt. vice Swinton ; Ensign J. Bayley to 
be Lieut, vice Stanley j Jf. C. fmiise, 
Gent, to be Ensign, vice Bayley ; Assist. 
Surg. M. Griffith to be Asslst.-Surg. vice 
Devltt. 

41sf Foo/.— Lieut. H. L. Plllirhody to 
Caut. vice O’Reilly; LIcut. R. Hamilton 
to be I/ieut. vice Anuslroug. 

ifith Foo/.— Capt. T. Hilton to be Maj. 
by purchase, vice Martin, who retires ; 
Lieut: R. Perhain to be Captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Hilton. 

8PM Foot.— Ensign T. C. Forbes to he 
Lieut, vice KeiuicJy ; C Macau, Gent, 
to be Ensign, vice Foibes. 


BOMBAY. 

ith Light Lieut. D. L. 

from Ilalf-jiay of the 22d Liglit Dtag. to 
be Lieut, vice Bulk Icy, who c-NcUanges. 


BENGAL. 

[From the London Gazette.^."] 

PROMOTION.S. 

13M Foot.—'i\^ be Lieutenant H ; Ensign 
C., L. Winfield, vice Bain; Ensign J. 
Kershaw, vice O'Shea; Ensign W. nood, 
vice Darby ; Eusiirn II. WiUon, vice Pc- 
try ; Ensign A. Wilkinson, vice Joucs,— 
To be En^gns ; E. W. Sildey, Gent, vice 
Winfield; H. C. Hayes, Gent, vice Kcr- 
shuwe; Ensign J. K. Orange, from the 
24th Hegt. vice Flood ; A. ’A. Brown, 
Gent. \iee Wilson: .1. G. D. Taylor, 
Gent, ^icc Wilkinson. 

14tA Foot.— En.sign W. Cockell to be 
Lieut, vice Meek. 

47M Foo/ — A.ssi.st.-Surg. M. De\Ut, 
M.D, to be Assi.*«t.-S(irg. vice Griffith. 

59/A /'Vi/.— L ieut. H Whittle to Im 
Capt. vice Butler : Ensign M. M‘Gregor 
to be Lieut, vice Whittle : W. .S. MarU*y, 
Gent, to be Ensign, via* flPGregor. 


CEYLON, 

Cetflon II(>.‘'p.-.\ssiHt. G. Knox 

to lie Assist. Surg. 

ttoyol African Col. ( V/w.— — Nott, 
Gent, to be Ensigu. without purchase, 
vice Smitli, deceaseo. 

83d Foot.— Lieut. U. Colquhouu, from 
Half-pay of Kith Uegt. to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

49/A Foot . — Ensign G. Mathew to be 
I.ieiit. vice Daxfurd ; T. C.Ueignol tols* 
Ensign, vice Mathew. 


I.EVY FOR INDIA, 

By (be last returns from the dilfeiciit 
Reciuitiiig parties in Great Britain ami 
Irclaml, it appears tliat upwards of 4000 
men have been enlisted for the British 
Regiments now .serving in India. 
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MARRIAGES, AND DEATH?. 


CALCUTTA. 


mrtfi8.’~3m.7. 1825. TheladyofMsri. 
Sale, H.M.’n 13th li. L, of a sou.— Feb. 
N. At Bracebiidge-hall, Garden Reach* 
the lady of Lidut. H. Tcmplr r, 7th N.I., 
of a daughter.— 17. ITie lady of Mr. W. 
Warden, H. C. brig Flora, of a sou.— IH. 
'Hie wife, of Mr. T. Hushmaii, of a 
(laughter.— 20. The hidy of R. Khnniug, 
Ksq. .Surgeon, of a son.— 21. Mrs. James 
Mackintosh, of a son.— 22. Mrs. J. Da 
Costa, jun., of a son.— 2:1. Mrs. W. D.M. 
.Sinaes, of a son —28. The wife of Mr. C. 
Smith, of a son. 


Marmgfa.—Feb. 1. F. W. Hiirrovy, 
h>q. Commander of the H. C. Ship 
Hewitt, U) Kmily France.^, daughter oT 
.1 11. Birch, K.sq.--;l. Mr. H. Coopei, U) 
.lane, dangliter of Mr. E. W. Lowiie; 
.Mr. K. Gozzani, to AiiHjdariighterofMr. 
G. Crook, of Seveuoaka, Kent. — 5. Mr. 
.1. B. Flunih, to Miss Elmore,— 7. Mr. 
F. Crane, to Miss Ann Hailey.— 12. John 
Uuinbleton, E.sq., toMi'^s A. Billon, hoth 
of Howrah; Mr. J, Do .Monte, to Mms 
M; uy De Cruze; Mr. J. Ilodrigue.s, to 
Miss M. D. Hozario.— 14. Mr. J. Howell 
P.irkhr, to Ml*?. Ann Blaney ; Mr. (i. AU 
leu, to Miss Mary Looms.— 17, Lieut. 
Rockc, 5th L.C., to Eliza M.ary, daughter 
of the late Major J. .Scott.— 2lst. Mr. 
W. Linton, to .Miss M, A. Iknwm; 
C.mt. P. Hoy, to Miss Mary A. Chew. 
—*22. Mr. J. Wells, H. C. Marines, to 
Miss Mary Well?. — 24. A. G. Kreiieh, 
Ks(i., to Miss Bather, 

DcrtMs.-Jan. 19. Mr. M. Rogers, .aged 
‘2:1. Benj. Daverell, Esq.— 28. Mr. 
K. Balfour, formerly of Madras; In 
Koit William, Lieut. O’Flaberty, H.M.’s 
«7th Hegt. 


* M.VDIUS. 

Jan. 22. Mr. P. A. Van- 
derput, to Miss M.Couthiug. — 27. Lieut, 
and A4j. Dods, Clth N.I., to Georgiana 
Heniictta, daughter of A. Flower, ksq. 


BOMBAY. 

fl/r/A.—Feb. 1. Mrs. G. Trotter, of a 
daughter. 

J/arritf^e.— Feb. 1. Mr. J. Fernandez, 
to Miss bfartha Kedon. 

DM/A.-Feb. 7. Capt. R. Baljcock, 
aged 51. 


ibrrERiaR of india. 


/fir/As.— Jan. 7. At Bunisol, Mrs. J. 
Brown,of asou.— 16. At AlUpore. the 
lady of James Shaw, Esq. of a daugnter'. 
—18. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. 
G. Ogilvie, 17th W.T., of a soil.— 29. At 
Gurrawarah, the lady of K. K. Jardine, 
Kfio., 1st Bengal N.I., of a son,— Feb. 1, 
At Dacca, the lady of K. Leuaond, Esq., 
ot a soil ; at ColaDaU, the wife of Mi . H. 
Yate.*', Apothecaiw to Ist E, Regt., of a 
daughter.-*^. AiChandernagoic, the lady 
of Major T. O. Alder, of a son.— 2. At 
Palaveruiu, the lady of Capt. J . F. Palmer, 
:i*2d N.I., of a son.— 4. At Siiltanpore, 
Oude, tlie lady of Lieiit.-Col. W. C. 
Faithful, of a daughter ; at Keitiili, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Do\etoii, :i8ih N.I., 
of a daughter.— 5. At Futtehghurah. the 
lady of John Clark, Esq., of a daughter. 
—8. At Cuttack, Mfs. .S. Atkliwon, of a 
daughter, — 10. At Berhaiiipoic, the wi- 
dow of the late W. I<oek, Esq., of a sou. 
—15, At Patna, the lady of R. M. M. 
Thompson, Kstp. of a daugliler.— 16. At 
Colabah, the lady of the lies. J. liaiirie, 
juiir., of a .son.— 17. At Nattoa*. the Uly 
of W. A. Piiiigle, Esq., Ciiil Serv.^ of a 
sou.— 18. At Arrah, iii the Disiricl of 
Shabahad, Mrs. John Hii miugham, of a 
daughter,— 22. At Uerhampore, the lady 
of (f. CbapiuHii, Esq. of a daughter.— 21 
At Cbownughee, 5rr8. J. D, builili, of a 
son.— 24. At Dacca, the lady of G. C. 
Wcgutleu, E.s(j., of a sou,— 2.5. Near 
Berhainpore, the lady of J. Hell, Esij., 
of a sou.— f7. At Bairackpore, ihe lady 
of Capt. Head, of a daughter. 


Marriages. — Jan, 2.3. At Madura, the 
Rev. W. Taylor, to Miss .S. II. Wheatley. 
—Feb. 13. At Chandernagore, Chev. 
Marian, to .Madam. Pellessier. 

DcflfA#.— Dee. 6. At Poona, in ehild- 
bed, Caroline, the lady of Capt. 8. Long. 
Coinuiiss. Den— 12. At Veppi 7 , theRev. 
K. A, (J. Faluke, Missionaiw.— Jan, 8. 
At Hyderabad, the infant daughter of 
Capt. J, It. Aidagh.— 14. At Mangalore, 
Ensign H. W. Neale, .5Clh M.N.I.-18. 
At Rangoon, Capt. W. Foster, who was 
accidentally drowned Isy fulling ovei- 
board from his own brig, tlie M'Caiilly.— 
2*2. At Mananntoddy, the son of Mr. J. 
A. Pinto.— 2,1. At Ncgapaiain, Capt. H. 
Fullerton, of the tugiucen.— :10. At 
Caw’iiimn*, the ^v. H. L. Williams.— 
Feb. 8. At Tellcghiir, the wife of Mr, J. 
Hudson.— 16. At .Scraaipore, VV. Bald- 
win, E.s<i. sen., •'*^•.7’*^*. 
gong, Llebt. P. Cooke, 16th M.N.I. 
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CHfNA. 

/)«//A.--Nov. 25. At Canton, GeorRe 
Firnch, Esn., of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, aged 4’X 

CEYLON. 

/;<>////.— Jan. IH. At Tiincoinallce, 
the lady of Lieut. Warlmrton, H.M.’s Lst 
Cejlon Ileg., of u d.iiiKliter.— 2«. At St. 
iSebastian, the wife of the Hcv. J. H. Uc 
Saiuni, M.A., of a son, 

ISI.E OF KHANCE. 

Df'at/i.—Oct. 22, 1824. Capt. J, Mack- 
iiitosli, laic of the Madnw Engineers. 


ARABIA. 

Deat/i. — yUirh 3, 1824. Between 
Mount Siiuvi and Tor, on the Red Sea, 
the Rev. Joseph C<»ok, Fellow of 

Christ’.s College, Cambridge, and \ouuger 
uon of the Rev. Jo'^eph Cook, of Newton 
Hall, Northumbei land. After .•^pending 
MMiie years in the rnlvcrsUy, with the 
highest Cl edit and honour to himself, he 
ni'iit t<» the Continent in IH.'O. Having 
visited Hidland, France, (lerinany, and 
.Switzerland, and resided four years in 
Italv, devoting Ids tiipe t<i the public 
iK‘t foi inance of his clerical duties at the 
ICngli.'ii Chapel at Rome, and that of the 
Ainhiissador at Naples, and to the study 
and contemplation of tlic interc'.ting ob- 
jects with which those classical shoies 
ahouiid ; and haring <|Halirtcd himself 
for a full and minute examination of 
those regions, doubly illtel■c^ti^gaR]^eing 
the souires of both sacred and profane 
histoiy, he set out from Malta in Au«ust 
last, on 11 tour to Egypt and the Holy 


l.and, accompanied by Doctor Bromhead 
of Cambridge, and Mr. Lewis, of the 
navy. Having |)enetrated bevoiid the 
second cataract of tlie Nile, the party re- 
turned to Cairo, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Mount Sinai, 'fhe fatigue>( of 
this journey, the inclemency of the wt-a- 
thcr, and the in irations Inseparable from 
travelling in those countries, so weaken- 
ed him, (although he left Cairo apparent- 
ly in perfect health,) iliat after stopping 
a few days at Mount .Sinai to recruit his 
strength, he was unable to reach Tor; 
and, under circumstances fi aught with 
the most deep and awful interest, expired 
on his camel, in the Pass Wady Hebrain, 
near Mount Serbal, to ibe inexpicssible 
rcgict of his family and fiiends. His re- 
mains were deposited by his compmiioiis 
in the burying-ground ofaGreek church, 
near the vVclls of Klim, a spot he had 
expressed the most anxious wish to visit ; 
and whicii, to u.se Ihe woid.*j of his fiieiid, 
])r. Bromhead, “ Could he have fore- 
seen his fate, he would probably have .■se- 
lected ns his last eaithly abode?' 


GREAT BUrrAIN. 

June 21. The Rev. C. 
Wimiieily, Chaplain in the H. K. L C. 
.Service, to Mary, second daughter of the 
late Major Gen. C. livine. — .Inly IH 
Capt. 11. Co/ens, H. E. I. C. Seniee, 
Madia.s E.sral)., to Fiance.s Kli/iiheili, 
daughter of J. Heath, E.mi. of Raddiug- 
ton. 

July 10. At Earr.s Wood, 
Reigaie, H. Niittall, K.sm, aged “6, late 
'rraii>fi r Accimiitant to the H. K. I, C.— 
1.1. Ill Baifon-sfreet, Wcstiniu.ster, Ca- 
therine, wife of .\, Easton, Esq. of the 
Board of Conti ol. 


t OMMHUCIAL IN'n%I.LIGENrK FROM THE EAST. 

[J-roM the Kxchovfie Price ('toreni.'] 

JuHisfO—At the public Sale.s, which have taken pla<‘o since om* hwt, the finy quali- 
ties went off with con'^iduablo spirit. Tl.eie are still Krenrh, Amerifan, and Aiah 
orders to supply, which will take off vreat part of the tine Indigo, now in theniaiket. 
— A sale of upwaids of .tllO chests i.s doclaicd for Fridav, the 2.')th Feh. — The follow'- 
Ing exhibits a compHiativc view of the exioriof the hi^t and present season, up to 
this |)eiiod. 

h.ipnrtation of Indigo Hp to '22d of Frbninry^ 

To Great Britain. ..Chests 11, (120 Fy. Mds. 42, rS.') 

t To other Rlaces “ .5,228 , . lb, 279 

.5;>.0fi4 

H. Com’" r xportation up to 

22d Feb. \k£> b Chests .3,.t:V2 11,971 

Tpt.al Exportation, Sea*oii 

1824 , 25 ,. 


Chests 20,IH1 Fy. Mds, 7l,0,V> 
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Statment of JEjrportation of last yom'*8 Crop vp to 2Ath Feb, 1824. 

To Great Britain, inclusive H. Coiup.*s 

Shiumeuts Fy. Mds. 34,8Zi 

To other Places 5,460 

40,285 

Increase this Season, 1824-25 Factory Maunds 30,750 

freight to May still be quoted at 6/. lOi. to 10/., at which the ships now 

^ilverlised appear to be I'cidily filling up. 


zroxAisr aBOUii.xTZBB. 


Bengal Government Seeurities. 
Rates of Preininni, Calcutta, 24th February, 


Bny. S,ll. 

3.t 4 Remittable Loan 32 8 

8 8 From No. 1. to 320 of 5 per ceiit. Loan 7 8 

4 8 From No. 321 to 1040 of ditto 4 0 

3 0 From No. 1041 to the las>t No. isftued of ditto. 2 8 


( otiusF. OF exciunm:, cAi.currA. 

Buy. Sell. 

)<. lOid. to is, lUd. Oil Loudon, 6 Months’ hight, in Sic. Rs. Is. lljd. to 2s. OJd. 

On Bombay, 30 Da\s’ sieht, per 100 Bombay rupees 92 

On Madras, ditto, 94 to 9b .sicca lupee.s per 100 Madras rupees. 

Piomissory Notes of the Java fJovei nment, beariug interest at 7 per cent., 2 per cent. 
Premiuiu. 

Bank .Shares, Premium 5500 to .5550 jier Cent. 


Bank of Bengal Bales. Per Cent. 

Disc Mint on Private Hills *, 5 0 

Ditto on (lovci nment Bill of Kxchanec 4 0 

Interest on Loan* on Deposit, open dau^- 4 8 

Ditto 3 months eertaui ,4 4 


tOlR.SK OF IXCIIANC.R, CSLCUITA. 


Mann 2. 

Bny. Sell, 

1 lOi On London at 6 Montlis’ sigiit, per .Sa. lls. I 11 J 

Bombay 30 Days per lUO Bombay Ilupce.s 92 0 « 93 0 

Madras 30 Daj s jier 100 Madras Itupees 94 0 n 98 0 

Promissory Note.s ot tlic Ja.a Goit. bearing mierest at 1 per cent. 2 percent. Prenir 
Hank Shaies, Piemium .5500 to .5550 per cent. 


HANK OF HKNOAI. RATES. 

Government and Salary Bills diH-onnted at 

Approved Private Bills ami Notes, ditto 

Lofiis on Deposit ot Company's PajH'r lor 3 Months certain 
CALCtrrA Prices of Bullion, 

8. R>. 

Spanish Dollars, sicca rupees per 100 211 8 

Silver Five Francs .. 1^*^ 4 

Doubloons ^'Bch .10 b 

Joes, or Pe/as »• ^ 

Dutch Ducats »» ^ \ 

Louis D’Ors » 4 

Star PagiHlas »» •' 

Soveicigns »» JJ J 

Bauk of Englaud Note.s ,* lu o 


3 per rent. 

4 8 ditto 
4 U ditto 


H. It?, 
a 212 9 
a IW H 
a 31 8 

a 18 t> 

a 4 12 

a 8 8 

a .3 7 

a 11 0 

a 11 0 


00\ER»«RNT SECUKITIE". 

Buy. Bates of Premium. 

Rs. As. 

33 4 ' Remittable Loau - . .. » 

8 0 From No. I to 320 of the .» per Cent, ditto 

4 12 From No. 321 to 1040 of ditto 

2 12 From Nu. 1041 to the last No. Issued ditto 


.Sell. 
Rs. As. 
32 8 
7 0 

4 4 

2 a 
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flBzprara nrTE&Lzoavoa* 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


D»tf. Port of Arrival. $kip*t Name. Commander. port of Depart. Date 

1825. 

June 27 Downs .. Exmooth .. OwCn Betigal .. Jan. 31 

July 2 Downs Perscrmnce .. Shaw .. Bombay .. Jan. 2; 

July 2 Down.s .. PmmUc ., Glasgow .. Cape .. Apr. 16 

July 14 Off Weymouth Ro.se .. Marquis .. Bcngftl .. Jan. 27 

July 15 OffUverpool Amies .. King .♦ Bengal .. Feb. 7 

July l(i Offthe Wight l.Ayton .. ftliller .. Bengal Jan. 

July 18 Off Weymouth General Hewitt Barrow .. Bengal .. Mar. 8 

July 20 Off Weymouth Patience .. Hind .. Cape .. May 2 

July 25 Off Falmouth Boyne .. Stephens .. Bengal Jaii. 16 


arrivals in ea.stern Ports. 


Date. Port of Ariu'of 

182,5. 

Skip's Name, 

Commauder. 

Port of Depati. 

Feb. i4 

Beticooleii 

. . Larkins 

Wilkinson 

. Tniinar&Ben^dl 

Feb, 19 

Madras 

. . Oange.H 

Llo\d 

. Lciulon 

Fel). 2.1 

Bengal 

. . Mediterranean , , 

Stuart 

. . Ceylon 

Feb. 27 

Bengal 

. . Timandra 

Wiay 

. re)lon 

Mur. 2(> 

Bencooleu 

.. David .Scott 

'riionihill 

. Ratigiion 

Mar. 25 

Bencdolen 

.. Heroine 

Neish 

. Natral&Uanguoii 
. NattalA Rangoon 

Mar. 25 

Bcncooleii 

.. Wind'^or Castle .. 

Ilodder 


CajM! 

, . Pyramus 

Brodie 

. Ceylon 


Cape 

. . Sarah 

Milne 

. . London 

May 9 

Cnpc 

General Palmer . . 

Trn.scott 

. London 

May 9 

Cape 

.. Borneo 

Ross 

. London 

May 1.5 

.Madeiia 

. . Lady Nugent . . 

Coppln 

. Madras ABengal 

May 10 

St. Helena 

. , Jutiuiia 

Fotlieringhaiii 

, . China 

May 16 

St. Helena 

. . Moffatt 

Blown 

, . China 

May 24 

vSalern 

. . George 

Saunders 

. . Calcutta 

May 2.5 

Madeira 

Britannia 

Bouohier 

. . London 

May 26 

Madeira 

. . Sir Edw ard Paget 

Geary 

. . Loudon 

May 26 

St. Helena 

. . Georgina 

Fold 

. . Ceylon 

May 28 

Santa Criu 

. . Royal George . , 

Rcjnohb 

.. Bengal 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Date. Port of Depart. Shtp'$ Name. Commander, Detttnmtiaa, 

July 2 Portsmouth .. Julie .. Heiitze .. BataviaiSlugapore 

July 4 Portsmouth . . Catiu Brea Ctistle Darey> . . Bengal 

Julj^ 5 Portimoutli .. Orphetts .. Finlay .. Ceylon & Columbia 

July ft Deal .. Victory .. Farquharson. . Madras & Bengal 

July 8 Flushing ,» Dephine .. Martin .. Bataria 

July 8 Rotteidam .. Vrow Maria .. Vanderbirg .. Batavia 

July 0 Liverpool .. Phoenix .. Blacklston .. Batavia 

July 11 Deal ,, Henry Porcher , , Thomson N.S.WalesA China 
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DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND-Con/inu^d. 

Pa t. Port of Dtpart, Ship'i Namt. Commtuder. Dfitinatiou. 

July 17 Deal .. Upton Castle .. Thacker .. Bombay 

luly 18 laverpool .. Perseveiance .. Brown Bejigal 

julv 111 Off Piyinoutli . . Hannah .. Shepherd .. Bombay 

July 19 Off Plymouth .. Kerswell .. Armstrong . Cape 

July 21 Deal .. George Home .. Hippins .. Bengal 

July 21 Deal .. Java .. Driver ,, Bengal 

July 21 Off Plymouth.. Surat Castle .. Doverton .. Riojaniero5tV.Cruz 

July 22 Portsmouth Triumph .. Green .. Cape and Bombay 

July 21 Deal .. K. Stewart Forbes Chapman New South Wales 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date Lat. and Long. Ship's Name. Commandfr. P. of Depart, Destination. 

1825. 

Mar. 1 Near Madras. Aurora .. Eail .. London Madras 

April Madras .. Fayrer .. London Madras 

April 19 6N. 19 W. Atla.s .. Hunt .. London Mad.&Beng, 

May 9.30?. 31 W. Atlas .. Hiue .. London Mad. & China 

June- 3S. ai Roscoe .. .. Ihdia London 

June 11 41.4 11.24 Columbia .. Chapman .. LiverpookBengn 

June 12 6N. Royal George Reynolds .. liOndon Bengal 

June 15 40 N. 14 M'. RoxburghCnstle Denny ..London China 

June 1(1 Thos.Gienville Manning .. London Mad.&Beng. 

June 19 43 11 Neptune .. Cuinherlege London Madrts 

June 20 41 1.') Camluidge .. Baiber .. London Bombay 

June 20 1.5/ N. 19.50 W. Gilinoie .. Lawes .. London Calcutta 

June 21 2()N, 32 W. Milo .. Blackmore.. Cape Bristol 

July 9 44 N. 37 W. Theodosia .. Kulson .. Benal Liverpool 


GENERAL LIST 

PaSSF-NORRS nOMEMAnO. 

By the /Jos/'. — Me-sds. Donnithoine, 
Ramuton, Faddy, and White, ^^idowof 
Dr. White, Madras Service ; Mrs. Tur- 
ner and Cooper; .Miss L. Bi.shop ; IJeut. 
Col. H. A. Purchas, 37th N, L; Major 
I-. Coojier, 47th N. 1. ; Capt. Turner, 
11 M. I4tli Foot; T. 1’. Bi.scoc, Esq. 
Ciiil Service; Capt. Sinnock, N. L; 
IJeut. Chariton, ‘Jth Kegt. ; Ensign 
White, H. M. I4th Foot ; Wm. L. Grave, 
E'q. H.C. Civil Service ; Mr. H. Smith ; 
Miss Rogers, and A. ftl. Uitcliio, Esq. 
landed at the Cape ; Misses S. Shakes- 
iti ar and Donnithoine ; 2 Mis8e.s White ; 
Nl asters Sweenthani, laddy and Naylor. 

By the JP.rwowM.— Meads. Tombs, 
S.arjeant, Hobhouae and child ; Mrs. 
Col. Watson ; Mrs. Captain Watson, 
and Mrs. Jacob; Messrs. Colc.s, Mar- 
dock, and Mackenzie; Mr. Juo. Paik ; 
Mr. Joseph Heniy; and Mr. A. Fal- 
coner i Masters .Stewards, 'I'ombs, Hob- 
house, Walters, Jacobs, and Pollock; Misa 


F PASSENGERS. 

Sinclair, and Misses Tomb4 ; Mr, John 
Phipps, to St. Helena; Lieut. Col. 
Brooks ; Geo. Jacob, Ksq. M.D. ; Lieut. 
Baillie, H.M.tiBih Foot; Lieut. Scott, 
Artillciy; Lieut G. Bern, 54lliRegt.i 
Masters Twemviiian and Kltzhenrj'. 

By the (Jenfhtl //eierVL— Sir Iranrls 
Maciiaghton ; Lady MacnaghUm ; Miss 
MaeiiaghtcMi ; Capt. D. Jones, H. C. 
Bombay Marines ; M. faiinsden, Esq., 
Piofessor ot Aiabic; E. S. Browtirlw, 

E. sq., Pahiieis & Co. ; Capt. J. I. Ed- 
wards, of the 6’o/ro/irA/ ; Master P .C lark ; 
W. H. Whatford, Mids. H. C.Ship Hosf; 
John Haidy, chai*U‘r-party Pas.scnger ; 
Dr. A. Rus-vell, M. D. ; Ensign Crokcr, 
H. M. Llth Foot: Capt. A. J. Ellis, H. M. 
Kith l.aiKris,in charge of Invalids ; 40 In- 
valids, H. M. 87th and 13th Infantry. 

By the .^Libioti fexnccled)— Hon. John 
Adam ; Mis. Northniore and Child ; 
Miss Paloii; Bev. Mr. North more; Capt. 

F. Thonip.son ; Capt. Dnlzell, Madras 
N. 1. ; Jos. Walkeushaw, Esq. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several cdmmunications intended for the present Kumher are unavoidallp post- 
poned till the next. The strictest impartiality will be exercised in deciding on the 
priority of claim to insertion ^ whenei'er the selection of a few from among many ts 
necetsnry to be made. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Subscribers to the Oriental Herald^ resident m Ijondon and vts immediate 
neighbourhood , are requested to communicate their names and address to the jnrettnt 
publisher j Mr. Sandfohd Arnot, at No, 3.H, Old Bond-street ^ by whom arrange- 
ments will be made for the earliest and most punctual delivery of such copies 9s 
may be required from the place of puhlicationy and far thetr being sent as^ directed 
whenever a ckcmge of residence or temporary absence from town may oee%er. 


ERRATUM. 

fy^mfnl^§ Sonnet y second line, p, 267, /or ** When every face,*' &e., rHirl- 
** Where emy face we pass Is like a mask.*^ 


THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 

No. 21.-BEPTEMBER 1825 .~Vol. 6. 


MR. M^CULI.OCH’8 discourse ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

Mr. M‘Cijllocii has now been many years before tlie public : he 
is known as the former editor of the ‘Scotsman^ newspaper; as a con- 
tributor of some standing to the ‘ Edinhurgh Review as the author of 
some enlightened articles in the * Supplement to the Encyclopfedia Bri- 
tannica ; ’ more recently as a public instructcr in Political Economy ; and 
the first person appointed to read the Ricardo Lecture, 'fhis latter 
appointment is not so much a matter of weight in itself, (lx)th that and 
the foundation of the Lecture having little, we believe, of a public cha- 
racter or origin,) but, connected with the previous reputation of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, it served to fi.x the public eye and expectations upon him. 
It is reasonable, also, that it should attract to whatevei he writes on this 
subject, a more than usual rigour of scrutiny. Above all men, a reader 
of the ‘ Ricardo Lecture’ must not be indulged in any la.xity of principle ; 
heterodoxy in him becomes heresy, and his errors arc crimes. 

The most general fault in Mr. M‘Culloch’s works is some defect in 
logical adroitness, together with an air of inattention and imperfect 
dedication of himself to the nerve of the question l>efore him. Colonel 
Torrens is sometimes heavy and cumbersome, especially in his cases of 
illustration ; but this, in him, arises from over-anxiety for the complete- 
ness of his development, for his attention is close and concentrated : 
''hcreas Mr. M‘Culloch is heavy from remiseness, diffuseness, and lan- 
gour ; and the Roman reproach of “ nliud oyit ” is too often suggested to 
*he keen censor. These defects appear wry strikingly in the pamphlet 
before us. In palliation it may be .said, that perha})s the pamphlet was 
cliiefly designed as a text-lK)ok for his lectures, or rather, as an allowable 
means of advertising them more exten.sively. A much heavier complaint 
"e have to make : we find a defect, in more place.s than one, of philoso- 
phic accuracy — notin tlie results, (where Mr. M‘Cullorh is not likely to 
he wrong,) but in his grounds. On the other hand, among the advan- 

* A Discourse on the Rise, Erogress, peculiar Objects, and !ui[K)rtaDce of 
Political 1^'onoiny, &c. ByT. R. M‘(.’ullocl>, Esq. Edinburgh, 1K24. 

^ A journal which, in the deparliiicut of political economy, has always com- 
manded inoie reputable ashistauce than any other in Europe; thu$ far, 
has the advantage greatly of its English rival, the ‘ J2"®rterly Review,' which, 
'ipon this subject, has been hoaxed by tyros and all sorts of pretenders. It cannot 
be denied, however, that whatever the ‘ Edinburgh Review ' may have done for 
<be diffusion of the science, it has done nothing to enlarge it. 

0;/V;,/w//fmWd, Vol.d, 2 V 
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M)\ Culloclis Discourse 


tageons characteristics of Mr, McCulloch’s writings, orte 6f ^eat value is 
the extent of his information. Connexion with political journals lays 
open to a writer infinite details in statistics that would else he liable "to 
escape him. And these opportunities of hi.s situation Mr. M‘Culloch has 
improved by diligent reading in otlier directions, continental^ as well at: 
domestic. Ho has been a regular student of political econotny, and 
cultivated it as a man uoiild cultivate hi.s profession. But now ft judg- 
ment : Mr. M‘fbilloch is at our bar ; and he must excuse us if ue think 
tliat his rc'piitation entitles him not to unusual tendernes.s, but, on the 
contrary, to unusual severity, and a jealousy of examination, which, to a 
writer of less name, might be unjust. 

Mr. M'CuIIoch’s pam{)hlet (in the l.st edition) contains 118 pages, of 
wliich about fifty (from p. 21 to 72) aie occupied with a sketch of the 
history of Political Kconomy. 

'I’he first score of pages may be said to he wasted ; and one score is a 
great deal to waste out of six. They are merely flash scraps of rhetoric 
upon fla.sh topics ; such as an argument to show that political economy is 
decidedly a useful branch of study ; that wealth also is very useful (a 
proposition that startled us a good deal); aiid that Cicero was quite in 
the WTOugbox on the theory of profit.s. We protest we thought as much ; 
and we would bet something, that his principles were by no means cor- 
rect on the bullion question. Passing over this Introduction, then, let us 
come to the 

1. History of Political Econoyny^ (one pait of which, by the way, 
is anticipated at pp. 5, fi, 7, 8). This is a very curious subject; and it 
is certainly no fault in Mr. M‘Culloch that he has treated it superficially, 
for, in om; sense, it uas his duty to be superfieial ; tliat is, not to go 
anyw'herc into much detail, which w'ould have violated the proportions: 
hut still he should have pitched the scale of his abstraction equably ; 
and this, we think, he has not done. Secondary facts, for example, 
should not have l)oen noticed, any ptimary one being unnoticed ; and so 
on. We complain, also, that the first part of this sketch — that part 
which respects Greece and Home — is not learned. The subject is very 
interesting, and a good deal might be made of it. 

Had the Greeks and Romans any such science as political economy, 
or ciyyy idea of such scfcyice? Every economist would be glad to know 
this; and, if not, why not ? We answer. No: and many proofs migld 
be given of this. There is a passage in the * Cyropmdeia ’ which state*, 
as clearly as it has ever been stated, the principle of the division of Inboui. 
The particular case given in illustration is that of the shoemakers’ trade, 
to which, in the great citie.s of Persia, Eydia, &e., the principle of sub- 
division seems at that time to have been as fully applied as it is now in 
London and Paris. This passage has led some persons to think that 


Except that he is not familittr with German political economy ; and, to say 
the truth, he hax no great loss • for our German friends, who are so worthv "f 
being studied in motit other walks of speculation, deserve jno praiac in tliis< Thf 
narae of Ricardo is yet unknown amongst them ^ a', will be suppii^ed,' they arc 
all «u}>eraunuated economists drest lu tlie co^t-clotkes of Euglaud and France i 
and yet, which makes a grotesque combination, they are all vihiuparies, and they 
talk trnnsceiidcntall) upon the com-taws. So that, if any one of them should sifiit 
Scotland, we are satisfied he would be ** cognosced,*' What Skat la^ We seed not 
tell Mr. M't'uUocli. 
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Xenoplion ww a-wareof the relation which this principle hears to politicaji 
ccoiioaDiy; aad ILord Lauderdale has cited it avowedly on that view of its 
iiieauing, Tliis, however, is a mistake ; and it is remarkable that tiiis 
veiy passage contains the best evidence that it is so, A short Socratic 
liialoguc will set tiiis matter in a right light: 

1. S. The shoes were better, you said, Xenophon How better? In 
what respect t 

2, X Better as to appearance ; more elegant, and bettor fitted to the 

loot. 

il. S. Well ; one consequence of this last advantage would he a 
sweater duraliility. Tliree pair of Persian shoes would outlast, suppase, 
lour of Allieniaii, and in that proportion would be cheajier. However, 
this, tliough true and known to slioemakers, is not self-evident; so I 
\\aive it. But you said also that the shoemakers, by this dedication of 
thnii.'>olve8 each to a single department of his trade, acquire greater skill ? 

4. X. 1 did. 

■j. X And, being more skilful, ate they in conseipience slower ia 
luakiug a pair of shoes, or quicker ? 

li. A'. Nay, by Jove, in verity, not slower, but much quicker. 

7. X So that if otlier shoemakers, not practising this subdivision of 
labour, would make twenty pair of shoes in a month, a Persian shoemaker 
would make, perliaps, tliii ty, or some number more than twenty ? 

H. He would. 

'J. S. Rut he \\ho makes tliirty whilst another makes twenty, can 
afford the tliirty fur the price of the tw'^ty, in all tliat jiartof the price 
which respects the workiiianship ? 

10. A. It seems so, Socrates. 

11. N. But again, Xenophon: you said that the Persian shoemaker 
would make better shoes than others. Wlien you said t/taty did you 
mean that lie would make a better pair of shoes for tlie same price as 
others, or for a greater price ? 

12. X, No, by Jove, ScK rates ; any shoemaker will make a better jiair 
ot shoes for a greater pi ice ; but the Persian will make a better pair for 
tlie same price. 

1-4. S. You say well, Xenophon; but <lo you not see that he who 
iuak<.‘s a better pair for the same price, will make an equal pair for a less 
price i 

14. X Yes, truly, Socrates, — by Hercules it s(*ems so. 

Now in this dialogue, the inferences of Socrates in No. 4, 9, and 13, 
lifst carry the principle into the region of [lohtical economy ; but tliese are 
lust the very inferences which Xenophon overWks. lie saw tlie priiu'ipie 
>ii its relation to comfort, to social refinement, <!kc. ; the secondary and 
derivative relation which it bore to price, t^cajwd liim. His argument is 
dus : that, as the great king secured a better table by the dedication of 
">K‘ man to ragouts, of another to soup^, &c. ; so the jieople of Babylon 
had the luxury of I letter shoes, liecause one peisoii confuiod liimself to 
•nakiag men's shoes, another to making women’s shiMfS ; na>, the very 
article, as a pair of l)ootg, was distributed among difterent sets of 
workmen : was a boot-closer, another a cutter-out, (fee. AM this 

partiti()ii of labpuf was useful in Xenophou’s eyes, for this reaspn ; that, 
d' it is ustiful to have a pair of shoes at ail, it is useful to have them 
-food, comfortable, and waterproof; all which they are more likely to Ijs 
2 V 2 
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as the workman grows more skilful by confining himself tb one brtmelfcf 
his art ; but the economic uses of this an-angement/by whicSt not^n^ly 
better shoes were secured, but also cheaper shoes,— «hoM which feost the 
artist less labour, and the purchaser a less sacrifice , — this relation of the 
principle was precisely that which escaped him. He “ buriibd,^*ko use 
the technical expression of a child’s game : he was close to the discovery ; 
but just as he touched it, he went oil in a tangent. 

We have subjected this one case to the sharper examination, because 
it has been especially insisted on. But the fact is, that ample proofs 
may be drawn irom Xenophon’s professed writings on political economy ; 

U(f)\ 'nrpoaituv. Tltpi rijr 'OiKoyop-lai^ &c. 

that no suspicion had entered the Grecian mind of such a science as 
political economy. As yet it was merely an art, — the art of housekeeping 
applied to the affairs of a state ; i. e. a set of |)rudential rules, experi- 
mentally * made out, and incapable of deduction from d priori grounds. 
Xenophon himselt defines it as an art ; and an art it was, according to 
the Grecian scheme of it, very highly illiberal, and often knavish. In 
particular, the ‘ (Economics,’ ascribed to Aristotle, are a collection nf 
swindling tricks, for some of which, in these days, a man would be trans- 
ported ; for others, hung. Yes, the Stagyrite himself would, in England, 
be sent to the treadmill for practising the more moral parts of his own 
(Economics; and, therefore, we are happy to agree with the best critics 
in acquitting him of all hand in that little tract. Not, houever, that lie 
was capable of any thing hotter in ))oint of science. Aristotle had no 
<*xeinj)tion fiom the univctsal errors of his ago, yhich, in fact, have been 
the orions of all ages before the piesent. For two thousand years after 
his time, for instance, it remained a puzzle to the human understanding, 
in what way any gain could ari^e from commerce, except by cheating. 
That men and nations alike must despair of reaping one farthing, except 
by “ lying pretty considerably” (“nisi admodum mentiantur”), was by 
no incan.s an opinion peculiar to (’icero or bis contemporaries, — as Mr. 
IVBCuIloch wou'd seem to insinuate, by quoting that well-known passage. 
Ho might safelv have come much nearer to our own doors. Wr. I.ocke, 
at the beginning of the eigliteenth century of the ( diristian errt, might 
pos.siblv have kicked and plunged a little, if ho had been taxed with that 
same Ciceioiiiau opinion expressed in those naked and indecorous terms; 
but, in fact, lie had no right to any other. “ I do not ask,” say* a Ho* 
man disj-mtant, “uhat Epicurus says, hut what Epicurus says con- 
sistently.’ Mr. I.ocke, whose clobe.^t connexions liappened to be M’itb 
Great Diitaiu and Holland, would have found it particularly shocking to 
admit that those nations, being the two most eminent for commerce, were, 
by implication, the most eminent for lying; but, kick and wince as he 
might, he had no good reason to show why that inference was other than 
a fair one.* 


<A luo'St im])nf(;»nt j^unt to be rcrucmhcrcd, as we shall %how funherou m 
commeuting upon a eapitnl error nf IMr. M‘(Ntlloch’s. 

4 We are not here '.pe.^kuig I.K»ckc but of Locke as one repre* 

sentative (amongst others') of the age in which he live<l ; in all of hose' errors 
anil bllmlncss on tliifi subject he participated. F.Ue, sneaking of Locke in par- 
ticular,— and, by-the-by, we might say that, so far from navfngout^trlp^)*d'hisiagc, 
and liberated political economy from any errori, (as Mr, M'CuMitfh, Itt coinmoa 
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An icqnky,, into the absurdities entertained by nations in 

nil ma^d^rs «t’ .pdiUcal economy, ought not to be made special to Syria 
aud Romp ; for it is an inquiry which touciies all nations, and in regard 
to which Rome, at least, is more favourably situated than any other. 
Mr. M‘OuIioch insists, indeed, upon the degradation of commerce 
aiuangt»t the , Homans, and th<* discountenance shown to it by their 

attst men, as main causes of the non-developmejjt. amongst Uloui of 
pulilicul economy. Doubtless a science cannot readily grow up where 
the iciy object of that science is despised. But this degradation of 
commerce, which, in modern nations, has been among theji intlimiUos, 
in 1\ )me A\as a pliilusopliic duty of her situation, and iiosiiiall part of her 
htriMigtli. It is the just and profound remark of Burke, that the modern 
btcitca of Chiistei;dom arc, in this icspect, better am! greater than the 
ancient republics., v\ ith all their grand simplicity; (hat (hey adapt them* 
sches to the support of a fai more comprehen^ii e body ot’ interests. 
Home, above all others of tliis planet, had a single and e-xclusive interest 
a^blgned to her by her earliest constitution. She, uho^e basis was 
essentially martial, ^\ hose best means of defenee were to ufieiid, and who 
ot'all nations was the only one that ever deliberately laid down to her- 
M*li'th<* broad policy of war supporting war,— had manifestlv !ec..s need 
than any other of eommercial resources. Not having the nei'd, she did 
wisely to discountenance coinmeice ; for, though it i.s tine tliat, in some 
pariicnlar conjunctures and particular pai ts of her policy, sin* might have 
benetited now and then, even as a martial state, by a little of the many 
aids and facilities which commerce prepares, still she must have paid 
iuilnitely too dear for such benefits, by ^iti.lting the integiity of her Mtal 
piinciple throngh the arts and temjuTs of pca<*e, which (ommeiee couhi 
nut but have prematurely iiilioduced. As well might Attila have en- 
enuraged painting upon vehet amongst las Iluiis, lu Rome have pa- 
(roiiued cuiDmerce, which, though it he life, was not her life. In this 
point, therefore, though economist.^, we justify the great people foi tlieir 
bigotry; we admire tlieir absurdity ; we leverence their stupidity. But 
"hen Trance, under a prince married absolutely ton Oe Medici, dis* 
hoD()ured and degraded commerce, she knew herself to be in hostility to 
die genius of the age no less than to her own interest, ami obeyed a pro,- 
Jiulice of passion — not, as Romo, a giuiid iiihtiiict of her situation. 

with other writers, would iiisimmte, he was, in fact, the i^n die'll old womnu iii 
tin. tic icnce that any country has bred, — he uas iiot (oiitenr »ulh the lollies ol 
111. .ifjc, but had utliers of 1 ns own, I'or instance, \ulb regard to the ijiiestion la 
die text, he had a notion tliat all ntai I tr.uk •'twn were iuu..nie( and ought to 
lx* put a stop to. MtMvhants and inaiiiifaeturei'., for reason, roiieealed mi Ins 
own breast, were to be tolerated ; but as to sliojikeepcis, u was clear to him that 
dio> lived by hoaxing people. 'I'his oj.inion he lejieats lumiy tunes over. 

^ Always remembenuff, how cv t r, that the '•ugtre-.lions of the very best political 
‘’eononiN, and suppo.in? Home cnh;;litened enout^h to have iiiuhi 'toodtlieir value, 
■mist ultcii have been inadmissible in pracMce, eiiber Iroin paitu ular instifnfioris, 
fi'; slavery from particular laws interwoven with the natnmal polity ami temper, 
‘a- from particular prejudices, Irom whith the people were not yet ripe lor eman- 
fipation, \c. And many other obstat les vvonhlbe such, that the intt eionomist 
''ould not biiiiseli' wi».h to remove them. “ Ai» far as the pmse is toncerned,” he 
"ould Say, irty acience demonstrates that your |¥dity is bad. ” lint he, no more 
than other met^, if ho were truly wise, wouhl deny that many ob^ei Is of national 
pelicy may be traujiceiMieiit to couvideraiicms of the purse } aud a bad political 
‘couomy inny, under aU the circumstances, U* a good poluy. 
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|iei[ice we conclude, that, though political economy mhjf hlVe linguUhed 
in Rome in sympathy with the langour 6if coiriitt^cej'-i^Hthd Ubua far 
lyjr, M'QuUpch may be right, — he is not right in chk)^hjf titat 'lirignur 
as any wielcedness upon the policy of Roine^ Wlio; If ih* thU'ihe' afcled in 
one sepse blindly, yet, in her blindness, pursUed’ that |c!oo!tie’‘Wliich the 
Silliest ilglit would have justiSed. ‘ ‘ i! . 

Another cause, which Mr. M‘Culloch sU^iasts iS hostllfe jiolilical 
economy, was the existence of slavery. Undoubtedly it rtiust distuib 
^he general laws of profits and wages in the highest degtt?e, ivhfena man, 
instead of buying a coat, buys a tailor. And we wish that Mr. lM‘Ca)loch 
had a little more illustrated the particular mode irt which th^ maU 
arrangements of society interfere w'ith its sane economy. The precise 
shape which these disturbances would take, their exact ihbdi^s (tgendi^ 
are full of interest; and the most practised economist Wduld bfe |^i^exed 
to trace them without a good deal of consideration. It is like calluig on 
a man to assign, off hand, the aspect jof every object, if seen from some 
ditferent centre. To answer such a demand, a man must have leisure to 
do what in France is meant by $*onenier ; i. e. to rectify his own p{)si- 
tion ; to determine, that is, not only the position of the new object, but 
also of the new station from which he is to look at it. 

Added to these causes, one of uhich tended to make political economy 
(even if it had been called into existence) repulsive, and the otlier to 
make it peculiarly diflicult, (because complex and unsteady,) there were 
many national practices, such as the different largesses, donations, and 
distributions (gratuitous, or semi-gratuitous) of corn, oil, &c, ; many law>, 
as the sumptuary laws, the usury laws, &c. ; many circumstances of 
situation, of police, of the woint of police, which would have rendered 

S ditical economy such a study for Rome as philology might have been in 
abel, or logic in Bedlam. Fortunate, therefore, it was for all the Roman 
economists, ill posse, that there was no such science in esse. But apart 
from all these reasons, which seem enough to have stifled any science 
whatever, even if it had reached the moment of its birth, there is a 
w'eight of higher and philosophic argument why no science like that ot 
jV)litical economy could then have been near to its birth. What we allude 
to are considerations such as these: 1. The difficulty, in general, for nil 
minds, (and especially for those wdiom the degradation of the subject 
would chiefly biing acquainted with the phenomena,) of tho«b sciences 
Which respect, not objects, but the relations of object*. The iridis- 
'^bsition to observe and to reflect nix)n matters of daily aad faimliAr ex- 
^ridhee, W'hich tempt none but the most philosophic ininda, a«<i indeed 
Iscafcdly e?(ist, as objects of curiosity, to nny other; thinge* remote Irom 
'oiir Ct^stotnary experience being those w’hich first solicit men to philoso* 
phVzc, and (as Aristotle long ago observed) chiefly by thb a^ncy of won- 
derment. 13. The indisposition to suspect the presence of determinate 
laws, in what seems to depend upon causes most of all capneioun and 
frfcalcidabh',-**^«poft accident and the hnman will. An uaenlightened 
ih'lhd 'Wdlifd scarcely conceive fhe poteibiUty that, in the actions of fun- 
ning, leaping, standing, dancing, laws of the subtlest and most inviolable 
kind w'ereo^yed^ which might reqiuxe mote thau eye;Q >a. Bpf!?^Vt9 on- 
foW perfectly. And even at this day^ nnny who write on poUUoa* 
t\i^ ffiHhOT^ly with the oWhdief.fwWeh'le ediftb* 

belief of tlic gfeat multitude,) that tKt hUiftdn Mil ft orWf the 
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Jaws ojf whence it is that magistrates }iave, for so n^ny 

agog, leg^islate4.ujP!Qj^ W^es; parliaments and privy councils upon the 
waaiffM^fltof.pric^^ t ^ 

, From 1 and ^tloDie the natural transition was to the Lower Em- 
pire 1 but.nn tjiis part of nis subject Mr. M'Culloch is sijent, though, 
even in a sketch, some notice was due to this great- pff-set of Rome, 
which occupies so conspicuous a station in history for a period of more 
tlmn 1000 years, A quarry of interesting matter on this subject, and a 
(juarry hitherto quite un worked, maybe found in the Byzantine historians, 
and in, tl» 0 ; (Corpus Jum i partlculaxly in what relates to the mines, the 
c^)i^ageJ Ore embargo laid upon the exercise of certain mechanic arts by 
tlio privileges of tlie imperial family, (a subject which is somevvliere 
treated by De Pauw',) the mode of conducting some branches of distant 
cuaunerep, and many other interesting topics. 

From Eastern Rome the political economist reverts (or wishes to re- 
vert) to the New German representative of Western Rome, and the ge- 
neral system of Christian states which grow up almut this centre, lint 
llic early history of this pen<Ml belongs to what are calk'd the dark ages ; 
nhich are those ages (as some writer remarks) almut which, whether dark 
or not, we are in the dark, llow^ever, we have more light, even ujwn this 
section of history, than lias yet been used. VV^e would lefer the curious 
student, for the political economy of tlicsc times, to the casuists ot 
the Roman church from the 13th century, and, in general, to the writers 
on practical divinity. This may seem as odd a reterence as to the Iliad 
upon a question of ancient pharmacy, as it existed before the Olympiads, 
But, in fact, many questions of political economy (lor example, upon the 
lawfulness of taking such an interest, or such a profit, u|x>n capital under 
ever)’ variety of circumstances, and all inodes of application) which, as 
questions ot science, could not then have arisen, very olten occurred as 
questions of 'Conscience. And how were the ^ Responsa prudentuvi* 
framed j upon w’hat principle '( Upon principles ot ethics, will be the 
general answer. But he, who answers this, sliow'g that he is unac- 
quainted with the nature of a case of conscience. In such cases, the 
question nCVer is about the rule of morality, but about the application of 
the rule ; that is, to speak technically, not about tlie mi^or proposition, 
but about the subsumption of the particular case (tlie miuo^projjosition) 
under that major. For instance, “ May 1 use poisoned weapons in war ? 
Hoie there is no question about the moral principle in the major— "that 
I am to do ro injustice even to an enemy. This is conceded ; aud the 
only question is about the minor — shall the particular case (using poi- 
soned weapons) be subsumed under the predicate ot injustice or not? To 
determine this, the casuist was obliged to examine the rights of belli- 
gerents; and this examination, well or ill conducted, necessarily trans- 
lated th® que^ion from the department of the moralist to that of tlie 
jurist : the ultimate purpose of the question still belonged to moral philo- 
sophy^ but the means were sought from some otlier science. Just so in 
the qiMsttoiis ralating.te usury, profit, ; or suppose, in this question, 


» A c^iitrlbution oT vrfue to the MOory 
♦hdugh Wtiticti in at Mtcry and •criniguious spirH, hai been 
>ear»iRG^jmaiw by »o«ckh. , It is eufiUsd * IMlfical Economy of the At^so' 
originally In a single volumci but rwepBy tryfluded Into 
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(tdricb'dft^n jirwented itself in the business of Hfe;) hi.retUfwag^-a loan 
of any coirtmodity, which has altered its value since' lfborroiredfit, shah 
1 return the sanfie quantity, or rather (which^ for a ptupose cif ^aohang^ 
and riot for use, would be the same virtual quantity,) shaH* l-Tetsini the 
same ? Now here the moral principle concerned yit'Hidr 'irottld 
constitute the maj<)r, is not exposed to any question at alK Every' body 
is agreed that no fiainl is to be committed. 13ut the question comoienoei 
about the minor; in tliis case (as, suppose, returning the same quantity 
without regard to value,) is it a fraud, or is it not ? Now k was impos- 
sible to discuss such a question without transferring the investigatioi 
from orhies to political economy : “ will he, n’il he,” and without ercr 
having heard of sindi an animal, the reveiend casuist became a political 
economist. Of course he made horrible blunders, which would bare 
causwl each particular hair upon Mr. Kicarclo’g head to stand erect with 
eongternation. Ihit, take him for belter and worse, aii old withered ca- 
feuiht was not always the worst of possible economists: liis logic, and hit 
method, were cleaily points in his favour ; and we number at least one 
Cardinal, of past ages, that would have been a match for nine Bank Di- 
rectors of the year 1811. Bad or good) however, in them, we must search 
% the state of political economy amongst our “ dark” ancestors. 

descend wc now, from these obscure people of the middle aces, whom 
Mr. M‘Culluch despatches in one lint (viz. the 11th of p. 21,) to busier 
tyujl more pretending generations. The origin of the mercantile system 
is well and ingeniously exposed by Mr. M‘Cull()ch as a more refined 
way of accommodating to the necessities of that century, (the 17th,) the 
rude old docUinc winch peremptorily foihade tlie exportation of the pie- 
cloug metals under aiiv plea or any circumstances. This doctrine, in this 
rigour, sheer necessity had obliged the merchant.s to abandon in practice ; 
what was felt to he indispensalde could not be wrong ; the understand- 
ing was summoned to explain the necesrity — but still in reconciliation 
with the old prejudice, wliich nobody was yet prepared to abandon. 
This wag done, and with considerable ingenuity for the old “ puts’* of 
that day. Ciold, said they, uui^t not be exj>orted. Very true. But for 
the very reason why it ought not generally to be exported, it ought in one 
particular ca.se — viz. when it goci to pm chase commodities, which, being 
afterwards re-exported, bring in more gold than originally went out. 
JDut then all depends upon that point of more ; the balance must be in 
our favour ; the le-iuqiorted bullion must exceed tlic bullion originally 
c.''^ppited. or else the very principle is sacrificed upon which only tlje de- 
parture from the good old rule had been jusiifiahle; and the departure, 
wKich had at first been only an apparent one, would now l>ecome a real 
oj;e.^ Thus arose the “ mcrcnnttlc system , as it is called, of political 
ccpnQtny, the “ balance of trade,” and all the re.st of it. And certainly, 
tlyiqtgl^ an economist of lS2ri cannot but laugh a little at th^sp old 
he must allow that they showed some wit in devising a new 
thep^y wliich suited their own interest, and at the same time kept the 
theory in countenance. Paying every smt of homage to t|ie «)d 
duytrinc, the new one plucked out its fan^s; and, whilst conceding its 
whole speculative absurdity, made it practically harmless. 

one error was driven out by a second, with this advau^tg^ .jmf** 
voor iofitlio second, that it was a more ingenious error : the inteone ob- 
tusenes? of the old une, which absolutely ohtnnded the undersffvikiinff, 
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was rednsfisedi and the tconomiat had his wits sharpened for further proi 
givss. Progress^ however, speaking aWlutely, there was uot much for 
the rest ef that ceatury. A great ferment, indeed, continued in men’s 
minda at inietvals ; and occasionally, as public questions arose to stimu- 
Inte thei intellect, such for instance as the state of the currency at a very 
euiharrassiAg crisis of our foreign politics, some uhcful truths were elicited 
hvin the good sense of the nation. But, generally, these >i'ere duo to 
irood sense only, and had no dependence upon any principles (properly 
so called) of politi<ial economy : in that science all tlic efforts too much 
resembled tlte labours of Sisyphus ; just as the burthen, with which the 
writer struggled , had reached the suininit, and was all but lodged in iU 
proper position, weakness came over him, the weiglit slipped from his 
grasp, and all relapsed into its old state. And it is remarkable, that, if 
ever any writer hazarded a liberal opinion upon international inter- 
course, Ac., l>e started as if detected in some guilty act, aiid^ like Col- 
ima’s Fear — 

Hack recoiled, he know not ^\lly, 

K\on at the sound Ininselt had made. 

One eKception there certainly is, viz. Sir Dudley Noith. fie is now, 
for the first time,** pnslied forward to public notice hy Mr. McCulloch, 
and ecitainly, if mere liberality were a suflicient (jualificalion, he must 
take rank above all his contemporaries. lie comes upon the stage witli 
a full plumage of dashing philanthropic sentiments, flatinting before him 
like a forest of peacock's feathers. And very charming it is ; but tlie 
nmMiou is — how he came hv them all ? Nut honestly we suspect ; in 
fact, he is a mere Jo^eph Surface ; and, however he may pertiist in sing- 
ing out his honeyed sentiments, (“ 'J'he man that,*’ Ac.) still (without 
wishing to say anything disobliging,) wc must take the liberty ot calling 
biiii a prig, (to use a low’ word,) and a coxcomb. Doubtless it is a good 
thing to he liberal, hut it k a better thing to speak the truth ; and we 
fear that liowevcr timely as to the la(t Sir Dudley may Have spoken, h^ 
must have believed in Ids heart that he was lying. The age waas not lipefof 
Mich truths ; and this, not merely in tlie ordinary sense, that it was not 
pief)ared to receive* them, hut also that it had no piincijdis finiu which it 
could walTantably deduce them. Wlieii Pope delivered hi.s rhapsody of 
Cptirnism, a pliilusophor would have said to him, “ I doubt not, that os re- 
Milts, for wldoli .some time or other philosojdiy will deliver the adequate 
grounds, nio.st of your propo.sitions aic true. Still, with \our pernrds.sion, 

I rnii.^t consider you a prig. I’or, it tlicy are tiue, you do not know' 
them to be so ; you have no mord proof that they are so than your Aiasher- 
woman. Originally', your opinions are stolen Irom tlie PhcofliCL f of 
heibnitz, W'here they are delivered with the grounds, though insuHicient 
nnes. But you had not the merit even of stealing theui — you simply re- 
ceived them knowing them to he stolen ; and you have hrnught th<*m into 
the market vour own, hut detaclied from every thing which gave them 
plausibiruy." *.Uist so of Sir Dudley North ; in the w'ords of the prh- 
vptb, ' he ^lays ifinro in an hour than he will stand to in a year* and 
oiir private belief i.s, that one half of his creed arose in that {^nial state 

• We mean as a' nolitiml economist; for die he is wdl kmutr., /and tu Any 
otUereharartw honourably known,) through his brother'* life of him, which M a , 

'•‘I'y aitercAtil\gl>nok,. • 
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of exhii«tatioiT (no matter whether from wine or ale)rW^icK 4 upaie 4 a 
man to think all that he wishes ; and the other ha^£ in a $|4rit of Qoutra- 
diction to the economists of his own time» whoiO ha.folt.to ho iilihetial 
grubs, though principles were tlien w'anting ta prove them 

From ifjo Knglish writers of tlie 17th ceiitur)', (with whwib by the way, 
Mi\ M‘0«illoch docfl not show a vary extensive acquainUnce,’!) a long 
stride carries us to M. Quesnay, the father of the physiocratic school, ur 
the as they are technically called. To them, as usual, there 
is far too much compliment ; for they w'cre a dull nntion-^mottal dull ; 
aiid they gave themselves the airs of philosophers, simply because they 
perceived tliat most people lound them very wearisome. Nobody know 
what they were talking of, or cared to know ; it was a secret, and as 
there was a little cabal to keep up the credit of the secret, and some of 
them people of distinction, it kept above water tmtil Turgot and ('ondorett 
gave it further vclat at home, and Adam Smith in this country. To lain 
it owed the favour of being placed in the light of one of the tuo poles of 
political economy t the otlier, or antagonist pole, being the mercantile 
systcMfi. Jhit tliis is to throw a false lustre upon both bliinders. The 
jtarticular hluiuler of tlie pc<»noinists uas, |'orhap^, useful to the progioss 
of political e(’oTioiny, as it throws upon the assailant a necessity of wJdci 
inV^'stigatinns than more commeicial or linHiieial questions had given 
birth to. It is, however, a blunder not at all creditable to the under- 
standing; a few steps carry a man into it, a few more cariy lum out. 
Accordingly, many others have had the same notion ; and even in o<ir 
days, Mr, Spence ro-produeed, witlioiit knowirtg it, all that was essential 
in tho doctfin© of the economists. Mr. M‘(lullocli himself complains of 
this ** tfrmcwejf,” and, in fact, they may Ixj called a “ cyclicar' race of 
writ'ers-*>perp<'tually revolving upon their own stej)s. 

flat the minof ihj of Louis A’K. — why liave we not one word on the 
writers of this era Except Melon, whose name is cited in a mite, .we 
ilo not fememh^r that any one of tlieni is even mentioned. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, they were an ingenious race of men, and struggling with im- 
perfect conceptions of truths which have since lx*en brought to ligln. 
The great financial emharrassnicnts in the latter years of l^ooia XIV. — 
the Various means for redressing these adopted by the Regent, from 1710 
to 17*20 — the sehemes of Mr. I.aw—^the confusion which followed — all 
tended to rouse the uttention of able thinkers: and from 17 lb to about 
T740, there Was a series of works produced which (ill up Uie hiatus be- 
tween the English writers of the 17th century (of whom Locke and Da- 
venant may he regarded as the last) and the French ecooomistes. 

Of the Italian writers on political economy, to uhom the attention of 
tluj Kurrt(>eau public had previously been drawn by a French history, of 
the different systems of jx>iiticnl ecw omy, Mr. M'Culloch says a little, 
and perlmps too little. From the eia of Adam Smith, (l^t edit. 177(),) 
lie pursues the high road down to our own days. The great stages here 
are of course — 1, Mr. Malthus ‘ On Population,’ (1798). — 2. M, Ray’s 
‘ Ecouomie Politique/ (1802). — 3. Mr, West’s pamphlet ‘ Oa the Laws 

* It would have been better to pi»e an entire list of the writers belongM>|f to 

eavh i>crl*Hl, cuinntetuhig onU on tl»« ahlcnt. Folitiral economy ii ofvudi receat 
growtl), that it would be posdhie, in a \ery incoosldcrable space, to attach even 
a short auBlj-'ls ami crithpiv to ciuk separate work. 
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ofllont, (1815).-^4. Mr. Ricardo’s ‘ Principles of Political Economy.’ 
(1817)/® With teiJp^ct to th« first of these, Mr, M'CuUoch remarks, 
that the main principles (though not the application of them) had botii 
aiiticii)ated by Mr. Townsehd in 1786, by Hubert in 1755, and “ fre- 
quently ” by other writers. We would add, that, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing of these anticipations is at the latter end of the welUkuown ‘ RhtiuisSe’ 
of Condorcet ; it is there, indeed, connected with some e.xtravagant spe- 
culations; btU it is tlie more remarkable that Mr. Malthus’s obligations 
to him should not have been noticed, as Condorcet is one of those whom 
Mr. Makhus originally professed to answer. In the praise given to Mr. 
Malthns, wo are happy to see that Mr. M‘Culloch notices his work on 
jM)j>ulation ; ami that he has so much regard to truth, as to disclaim “ any 
}il)probation of that system of political economy to which he has given his 
support many principles of which appear to Mr. McCulloch “ lundamen- 
tally erroneous,” — and there we heaitily agree with him,— “ and to he 
j)regnant with the most pernicious consequences — this we are liardly 
disposed to think. All incoherent fal.seliood is self-dcst;uctory ; and Ouit 
(Mil .scarcely be cotnpliinonted with the name ol “ system,” of uhich all 
llu> pnrt.s are in conflict with each other. 

Of the more recent authors in this department, we would wUh to dwdine 
‘^peaking in tliis place. Of Sisniondi, and some other continental writers 
of name, IMr. M'Ciillocli says notliing at all ; of Say and of Storcb, by 
many he will be thought to have said rather inoic than was due totliem. 
Ibit tlie.so are cases in which every man is tree to have his ptuiuliar 
bins.ses ; because here there i.s, or may he thought, something like an 
e(|iiilibrium of merit. Ofie ca.s<* there is, however, ot disingenuousije.^.s in 
rt'lation to the wiitei’S of our own country, which we canuot but notice. 
In a sketch, wdiicli takes no notice* at all ol Col. Jorrtms, a little .scIkk)!* 
hook of Mrs, Marcet's, (‘ Conversations on Pobiiea! Economy, ) is dis- 
tinguished with a praise to which neither as to kind nor degiee it has 
any kind of pretensions. We do not wish to speak with anything Uki‘ 
disre.specl of that lady ; on the contrary, we think that she has a singular 
talent for exjdaiuing whatever she understands, aud regret, therefore, 
that she did not more thoroughly understand the elements ev(‘n of politi- 
cal economy ; in that ca.so, we are confident that she would have written 
a very' useful work ; as it is, her ‘ Conversations are not inerely siqierii- 
cial, but in many parts sure to mislead. Aud we are pcrsuadecl, liom the 
tone of m()desty and just feeling which prevails throughout her prefaced, 
that she w'ould liereidf be the last person to claim for her works that 
station in which Mr. M‘Cu]Ioch would attempt to place them. 

Having cohcbided our remarks on Mr. M‘Culloch’8 sketch of the 
‘ HfShry of Political Economy,’ which have rim to a greater length 
than we anticipated, we rcseive what we have to say on his iloctnnal 
errors, for a future Nuinljer. 


’0 Pre>iovri>, however, Mr. R. hail published bis pamphlet ‘OutIwLawof 
Profits,' which should have made the 4lh station. 

We have seen three works by this lady : one ou Natural J Ind 

Che«iistrv. aud ppe uu Political Economy. All are of f ^ 

do not prctfttd to b« otherwiw j but thf third is positively erroneou<i. 





STANZAS — WRllTEN IN INDIA 

I .) ) ' I '• i 1 /1/*773T 

(In Sicknefs and ^^iction) . 

In every change of fortune or of clime, , 

' 'Tn every of man’s uncertain lot^ ' 

'TI><r morii en<iear 1 fl by distance arid by ti irte,‘ " ‘ ' 

Affection’s sacred home is imfergot. 

Thtrc lies the spell that wakes the !n\efcUJ 8 t tear 
In eye-^Uat dicers the troubled hrow-»-*. 

. llic /yst of c\eiy joy the heart holds dear, , , 

The piidc aiyl spUitr of the Child of Wo. , / , 

And Cold and dead to Natmo’s finer svvav, ^ 

Wlip, dootnVl td wander, weeps not on his way! 

, J‘>oiu t,hat charm’d circle ireaoe will never fly. 

While love and tender sympatliy remain 
To foil the glance of Care’s malignant eye. 

And render powerless the hand of Pain. 

The restless throng that haunt Ambition’s shrine, 

Aiid madly scorn the sweet domestic sphere, 

' ' • li'ondomiiwi ere long m shame and gi ief to pine, 

And clirsD iluir wild and profitless career; 

, .,Vrom Ivuvy’s scowl, and Flattery’s hollow strain, 

,Tuin in de.spair, and seek, repose m lain ! 

Qqccu of (he Nations ! Island of the brave ! 
ilome of my youth! and Idol of my heart ! 

Though far hevond the hioad Atlantic wave. 

My boundless loie ''Inill but wnli life de|>art. 

Vet fdicMtll all that brightens and endeai>. ! 

Foriiis of donK*sti<‘ joy , a long adieu ! 

Tlieso withered plains but wake iny bitter (cars, 

I'hese foreign crow<ls my fond regrets renew; 

For lone and sad, from iii^mds and kindred toin, 
iSIr path IS dieary, and my breast forlorn ! 

^Htar of the Wanderer’s soul ! Ciirivalled Land ! ^ 

ITalloiv’d by many a ilream of days gone by ! ' 

riiough diNtant far, thy charms iny thouglits commaiiijl; 
Aiid gl am on Faun’s sad revelled eye. 

And though no iiKue iny weaiy fet-t may sli.iy 
O’ei tliy green hilK, or <loMn each flowery \ab', ' 

here lippling stieanis beneath the sunbeam play, 

And tlirow their gladdening music on the gale, 

TfiCie are fond hopes that will not all depait 
Till Death’s c(dd fi ngeis tear them fiom the heart I 

Won, faithless \ isiuus ! 'mid each earthly ill 
Die soul can darken, or the hosoiu wring, 

^Vhy haunt ye thus the lonely mourner still, 

Ann fitfid rudinnee o’er Tafe’s mins fling * 

* MeleorJ* that rro.ss mv solitary wav, 

l)h I eettse to mock the tempest of ilespoiir I i* 

, '•^>ucgo of Uk* cIihk! pnl« Sickness holds h^r 
inVfihbid^ my WemM heart prepare ' ^ ( 

To meet 111 foivigii lands the Wnuderer’s doom — 

An early fate, and unlameuted tomb ! 

‘ 
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COLONEL STEWART ON THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OV INDIA.' ' 

This able and eloquent dissertation has made its ap})earan<*e most op- 
portunely — at a time when the attention of England ought to be intensely 
fixed on the great questions of Oriental policy, which it was the object 
of the author to discuss. For the period is now clearly^ arrived when 
the British legislature must determine whether our Indian empire is ever 
to be established on a secure and solid basis, or to coming the sport of 
chance, subject to perpetual fluctuation and change ; now carried for- 
ward by the tide of war, now threatened with destruction by its re- 
bounding shock, and ever ready to be swallowed up in the gulph of in- 
ternal commotion. Such are the great objects embraced by the pamphlet 
before us, which was intended, it appears, for distribution only among a 
select number, and is, perhaps, as yet accessible to few beyond the circle 
of the author’s friends. But, notwitlistanding the mouesty that may 
have dictated this course, its contents are too valuable to be withheld 
from the public, whose interest the wiiter has so much at heart. With- 
out concurring entirely in all his views, we shall lay the most im- 
portant of them fairly liefore the reader, with comments where they ap- 
pear necessary. He first gives a sketch of the steps by which we arrived 
at our present f>osition in India, impelled, he thinks, by an irresistible 
train of circumstances, which left us no alternative but to advance or be 
annihilated : according to the opinion of Sir JohmMalcolm, that, “ from 
the day on which the Company’s troops marched one mile from their 
factories, the increase of their territories and their armies became a prin- 
ciple of self-preservation,” Lieut.-Coloncl Stewart suras up his view in 
the following words ; — 

Ii appears, from our past experience in India, that from the monjonl we as- 
surneil the character of aiigrcssora, ev^uy effort was found inefftfctual to recon- 
cile, in the first instance, the indepcudcnt existence of the Company’s factory 
w'lili the independence of the Soubahs of Beof^al ; and, in the second, that the 
l)iinciple, so far from being weakened by tlic extent of our dominion, gained 
'Strength with the accession of territoiy; and that after we superseded llie au- 
tlioi ily of the Nuwah of Moorshedabad, and became tlie governing power of tlie 
principality, neither the genius of Mr. Hastings, nor the firmne.S!^ ;uid discretion 
of Lord Cornwallis, nor the forbearance of Ix)rd Teignmoulh, could establish 
any durable relations of peace and security, either hy intrigues or terror, or ap- 
proximations to a balance of power, or a steady adherence to a principle of 
oon-mterference ; and that nothing hut the views of those ,wha looked to the 
limits of India alone as tlie boundanes of our influence, actual or indirect, af- 
forded any prospect of permanent repose. | 

This is, no doubt, a correct representation of the course, of events ; but 
as to the secret springs and causes which propelled them in ^his direction, 
some difference of opinion may exist. Ibe ajx)logiftte of the Company, 
taking their cue from Lord Clive, w’ho first avoxved the Iklld project of 
seizing upon the Mogul empire, argue the impossibility of maintaining 
relations of peace with the Princes of the cmititry ; aiuFthat to leave 

— — T- 

' Some Considerations on the Poliiy of the Govemincnt of India : more e»pe- 
cialfj^^iih referjenc^ to, the luvi^sion of Burraah. By Lieut. “Colouei 
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any Native power in Hindoostan capable of opposing us, xtas>, thewfone 
inonmpaKibie with the e^ietenoe ot the Conipauy*. said 

after the leni(th we have run, the Princes of Hindjoostan must con- 
clude our views to be boundless ; tliey have such instances of ourambi- 
lipUy that they cannot suppose us capable of moderation,” 'fhi^ is tl^e 
confession of the man who, on the same day that he avowed this inten- 
tion of seizing upon the country, privately despatched most pressing in- 
structions to Kngland to invest las wliole fortune, and as much money ^ 
could be Ixirrowed in his luiiiie, in Kast India stock ; which, as he fore- 
saw, by liis measures of usurpation, was, in the course of a few years, 
raised from six to twelve per cent. ; a confession backed with a proof, 
that tlie Native Princes could not, and ought not, to consider tliera- 
st'lves safe for a moment, while a powerj governed by such principles* 
existed among them. The Company’s chieftains, such as Clive and 
Warren Hastings, were, in respect to their foreign policy, the Buonapartes 
of (he Isast. Jake him, tliey found they could never be trusted by the 
sunviunding |)owm, who had already such proofs of their restless ambi- 
tion, the dread of which was sure to produce continual leagues and co- 
nlkions for self-]Meservation among the Native Princes within its reach, 
while any yet remained within the line of our frontier, who conceived 
thehiielres in danger, and were capable of forming plans of resistance, 
llius, every conquest brought with it new dangers ; because if it put down 
one state, it raised up new enemies in others, who could not think them-* 
selves safe while their neighlioiir’s wall was on fire In this manner, the 
destruction of one foe, like the head of the hydra, was sure to give birth 
to others, until our arms reached some natural limit, which might sene 
ns a barrier to ourselves as well as a security to the nations beyond It, 
against the fear of further aggression. 

It would he paying too high a compliment, however, to the justice and 
modoralion of the uilers of Ilritish India, to bupiiovse that all their wars 
were dictated eitlier by immediate necessity, or by a remote view of 
rrnching tliis goal, whore the empire miglit at last find repose. After 
what As\‘ have just stated, who will venture to stand up for the^ motives of 
CHre, who first set tlie example, as those of disinterest^ public principle ^ 
Or, who would undertake to defend tlie purity of the intentions of VVar- 
reti Hastings, whom history ranks next to him in the annals of rapacity, 
treachery, and fraud. They defended their conduct, it is true, on pub- 
lic grounds, and their defence has been accepted by the ^Kiwerfiil body 
whieli bfiiefitod by their guilt ; and wdiiidi knew that, if it did jnstic-e, it 
would be cnin|x»lled to make restitution of its ill-gotten gains. The best, 
theiiefiire, that can be said of them is, that in prosecuting their private 
views, they coutiibiiled. ns it happened, to the advantage of the 
India Company, by which they were liberally rewarded ; and the Wars 
they sometimes uiuiecessaiily pro\oked lia?>tened tlie perilous coiiVde of 
events, which, through .singular gocni fortune, and the able management 
of their successors, bas still turned out favourably. As usual, tlio glory 
of truces is too dazzling to the jmblic mind to allow it to judge soberiy 
of the wisdom and justice of those measures by which the object was 
gained. But if this deep game had gone against us, some of those who 
pfriyt'd it, and by their ambition or rapacity precipitated the crisis of mir 
fate, w^uld have left behind tlieiii names covertnl with infamy, initecLd of 
being T^wnrdtHl with titles and statues, and held up, as tliey nem are, 
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nionumentB 6f political wisdom. Col, Stewart states mreetly Uie rese 
M)n wlMTeBdered it^impossihle that the Company a Govsrument should 
j»e conducted 00 those 'principles of moderation, which w'cre compatible 
with the preiorvatioii of peace between it and the Native pwersit- 

Tlie admih^stratidh of government fluctuating continually, Wa<; conslstcht Irt 
nothing bflt in the unsatiable appetite for wealth, tvhich the Sfycceisi'tJrt ofaH- 
leiihaen kept alive, and which was continually glutted only to be renewed. - 

In treating of the administration of Lord Wellesley, the author adopts 
the common error, that this nobleman had to combat with a dangerous 
Frencli interest, then growing alarmingly formidable in India: 

llie power of the Sultan of Mysore, (says he,) tlie power of Semdeah, and llie 
])Ower of the French lurking under the cover of both, and of Uic Nt4an),,ar- 
rfiyed at tiie moment against us, might have rendered it doubtful, under ieelilcr 
councils, whetlier a French, or a Mohammedan, or a Hindoo power, WJ^ to rise 
on tlie ruins of the English influence ! 

liOfd Wellesley, to obtain ajiproval from the anti-jacobin and antir 
gallicaa phrenzy of the day, affected to consider the great Mahratta 
powers as under French influence. He, however, knew better. 
doubt true, that turn successive foreigners, JDeboigne, a SwiiHf and 
Perron, a Frenchman, commanded in Scindeah’s regular infantry for 
some years. But the great majority of the oflicers in Scin deah ’s and 
Ijo^sg’s service were English, Hanoverian^ American, and, uIkhu all> 
Ilulo^ji'iUsh. The sepoys were clothed, disciplined, cVc. entirely on the 
niotlel of the Company. Their w'ords of command, their orderly- books^ 
returns, correspondence, d:c. weie all EnyUHi. Their tactics were those 
of the British infantry regulations, as tliey existed before Dundas’s be- 
came generally adopted ; that being the eiu ot tlie embodying tins «epoy 
force by Scindeali and Holkar. Finally, on the breaking out of the w’ar 
with these powers in 180.1, the French commander, Ferron, and nlniuH 
every oflicer, Frimch, English, and Indo-Biitish, came over to us on our 
jiroclamation. I'lie tliemselvea continued laithjul to their em- 

ployers, With the Nuam . it was somewhat different: his very httiaff 
regular force of sepoys w'as oflicered and disciplined chiefly a la, I rath 
catsei being, in fact, Uie remnant of old Marquis de Buasy’s party— ^rer 
dominant at Hyderabad since the days of Dupleix and l.aurence. Tip-- 
jHx) also u a.s aided by some half-dozen French, and was ceiUiinly in 
cori'ospoiideuce (ill-advisedly) with the insignifleant government ol Rlau- 
litiiis. But he had no regular infautry like that ot the others, ajid wgs 
under no influence, properly so called ; lH*ing, indeed, too nowerful and 
aide to be tbo topi of otliecs. And although, troin the above circuin*^ 
.'’tanue, there can be no doubt he would have been glad to avail, hiiuseff 
of the gervioes of Frencbmeii, yet daogiT from them at tliat period was 
oat of the question. 

Bat, whatever W'ere the immediate causes or prctencr* of var between 
tlie Company and the Native powers, as danger was never far djst*int fnonii 
one party or another, they soon hade adieu to peace. F rom the restJessnesn 
produced by mutual distrust and apprehension,, the political relatipigi of 
India cou^d never acquire |ierraauency. Ihe rise of British }>oper ifithe 
East waa too recent^ to have tlmt sanction of legality or legitimacy whivh 
tuuo beitow's ; and the Native Priuoca qf Hiwloostao, besides hating ps ^ 
foreign uaurpors, were roused by the apprehension that, as the tide in 
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conquest had advanced so far, and overwhelmed sp ^ 

itiight sweep in themselves. The brief intervals, of, 

and moderate rulers, never being sufficient to allow of 

to subside, the struggle; whether we should have all 

tinned with little intermission, and the Company still mado’jjmyaijce:?^ till 

Lord Hastings completed the w'ork, by establishing Uritlsb supifetnacy 

undisputed in the whole circle of llindoostan. « . , 

The sword had now done its business, (says the author, yond ttrae.and a 
steady adiierence to the principles which J.ord had established^ aJone 

were required to secure and continue the tranquillity of India. From the 
Delta of the Indus to Sirhind, the frontier is covered by a desert impassable for 
an army ; from the mountains of Caubul to the -vri eat angle of the Hutham- 
pooter, the vast ridge of the ilimalah extends ; and Irom the angle of the Bur- 
liainpooter a strong and ditticult countiy of woodland and of hills stretches to the 
sea, having intcrpooied between it and tlie inteiior of our provinces the great 
branch both of that river and the fninges, and all the various channels hy 
which their waters are discharged. In all this immense frontier, extending 
from tlie l^rylhrean Sea to the Bay of Bengal, tlftre are but two possible 
avenues, and both of them eminently ditlicult, through which an invading army 
can penetrate: the one through the country of Cutch,atthe mouth of the Indus, 
die other through the detiles of Caubul ; and such are the comparative facilities 
of the latter, that from Alexander the (Jreat downwards, it lias been the route 
by which every conqucior has enteral the country; and to alP the territories 
lying within this Inmt and the waters of the ocimii, the English power gave 
law. 

Here, tlien, was a line, at which every considciation which had hitherto re- 
quired our interference in the alf.urs of foieign slates, required that we should 
stop: from Kwond it no serious danger couhl be apprehended, and within it 
our authority was supreme. Had it not been for lhi>> natural boundary, there 
can be no doubt that the same causes of mutual apprehension would have ex- 
tended with the sphere of our contiguity to other countries, and that we should 
have been involved in an interminable and hopeless scene of violence and Con- 
tention. 

This is the author’s first argument for peace, founded on considerations 
of foreign policy alone, which show, w’itli the clfiywness of demonstration, 
that to persevere farther in thi.s belligerent and aggressive course, must 
be pregnant with future danger. He then proceeds to examine the in- 
ternal atnicture of our Indian empire, to see if there is to be found there 
any stamina of .security under the system of government now in opera- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, our inherent weakness hitherto has been 
one great cause of our continual aggre.s.sions upon our neighbours ; the 
rousci()usne.s.s of being unable to resist tlie shock of a powerful enemy, 
rendering it necessary to anticijvate the blow' by endeavouring to destroy 
him. Besides this, a triumph in the field, although it did not coomH* 
date our power, served for the time to deter opposition, and put off tiie 
evil day w’hen only new victories could farther remove and ward off the 
danger of reaction. Even when no powerful prince, or coalition of 
states, was arrnyed against us, enemies w'ere springing up as it were 
spontaneously from the earth. It was the natural product of the masses 

• The Sikhs (as he afterwards allows) liave never yet bent to m* or even ad- 
inittMl a British resident among them. They are within this boundary, and 
masters of its only very weak point. The Scindee Chiefs of Hyderabaa and the 
of the Indus, are also quite unbixdten aud unbent, aad were ready to go to 
war with us in H20. 
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of peopl6 ferBientinff ground us, with that ii^nato spirit of activitv whl^li 


■W 

Evro- 


- - .:,-fehkh1^ ift man. While Lord Minto wis gratrfying o 

tioBal’r^tyW'Wtrcd, ty brilliant but useless captures of otSr Euro- 
pean Wtf we remamed quiescent on continental Ifldia. ibe Pin- 

efareof, Mahratm; ^od Nepaulese gathered strength: 

An cavalry grew up on the banks ofthe J^u^ 

Hiddah, and eambd their incursions in all directions for many hundivd miles 
[clown to the coast of Coromandel, up to Oyah, Patna, and Miiv.lporo,] pro' 
(lueingaatate of universal insecurity, and precluding the possibility of all Im- 
provemeot. It served as a focus to the desperate characters of the whole 
peninsula ; its niirahcrs were limited hut by the extent to whicli they could ho 
maintained; it counted among its chiefs some Natives of uncommon abilities ‘ 
and It possessed a sort of equivocal connc\ioii with the governments of thesur- 
rounding states, which would inevitably combine wiih'ihem in the cvutseHie 
moment an opportunity occurred of acting against us with advantage. 


By the energetic measures of the Marquis of Hastings this cloud was 
completely dissipated ; but the same kind of elements that formed it stiU 
remain, continually liable to be called into action whenever there is time 
and opportunity for the exciting cause to operate ; when the eclat and 
intimidation of recent victory are forgotten. Putting the Inild and ind«- 
jumdent Siklis, to whom our centre is continually exposed, out of the 
question, as the truth of the following picture of our situation will not 
be denied, — the conclusion is inevitable : 

e pnt an end, it i*' tiue, to llie foim uhuli ilu* danger lias hillicito 
assumed, but vc liave only to eonMihu what our •'itu.itioii is, to be alile to 
jiulyt; of its perils ; that ol fivo-and-twenty tlioii.s.md individuals, at the ilistmice 
Ai k months sail from llieir native country, among eigliiy millions of people ! 
Although a considerable change has been produced on the poiuilation by the 
ojicration of our (lOTeriiment, and the senes ot events which have been dtn 
!>ciibed, yet no alteration has taken place that could [eaiij at all dmM the 
iisks inseparable from such a condition of things; xo muh. riss has ntr.N 
mvdf in fONMiTiM. Mil c.ovi.iiN MLM wiiii I HI i>i opM by any of tliosc tlli* 
>\ vvhieli tlieii fortunes might be ulenlilied; the inh ibitant'^ are utterly and en- 
tirely' excluded from all share in the management of their own affairs ; they have 
participation in the emoluments or honours which the country' affonls; with- 
out the smallest means of inliuencingllie eluirch establishments, either Moham- 
uiod<in or Hindoo; professing atliHerent ri-ligion — pi.ittising |>eculiar and oh- 
U'lxiQus customs— speaking a sepaiate and unknown tongue, and drialitule ofalf 
iiinividual influence,- ; arriving in the connlrj/ hut ta profit Inj Us wealth, ami 
'^^f^atingfrorn province to prvriiu'c ilnring o'lr Uap la go through the mcrhuiiical 
(liscknrge of the duties (f office — what is there in our situation that can be sup- 
l»‘Jed to afford the smallest security against the many eauses which exist to 
wcasjon discontent i 


The grand causes of this ingecuilty arc the want of Colonizal^n, hy 
vv lich we should combine ourselves with the people, and the peruicioim 
gentle kystem, which prevents them from becoming attached to our rule, 
ihrt we have lately entered so fully into those subjects, that we must pass 
them over slightly here. The rude Mohammedan mode of taxation wad 
to take a certain proportion of the gross produce of the soil ; and this, 
^hich wl8 the baneful principle of their despotic system, has been by iis, 
the most part, adopted; while (lie proportion of gross produce -eiit- 
enormous, absorbing, in fact, the whole nett pro-^ 
d^ce, The permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 
Qoub^edly hrm a very important exception, and with a degree of hutnaidty 
Oriental Herald y Vol (1. 2 C 
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highly deserving praise, it limits tlie demands of the GovetiUM.at upon 
the land. But here also tlie amount at ^fhich the taxes were fixed, is so 
excessive, that the landed proprietors, as they are called^ are reduced to 
mere puppets, undeserving of the name, — a sort of middlemen, or here- 
ditary farmers of the revenue. Such a class, composed of fartiilies con- 
tinually fluctuating, now raised from the dust, and soon siifUing again 
into obscurity, (however well it may suit as an engine of collecting taxes,) 
being deprived of all permanent respectability, — can have no hold on 
the minds of the people, so as to add strength to the political establisli- 
ment. Most of them, especially those who live as absentees at the Presi- 
dencies for pleasure, and to escape from the insolence to which they are 
subjected by the Government functionaries in the interior, can have little 
more personal influence among the people than the migratory race which 
governs them. The zumeendars, however, in former times, as Native 
officers of the Mohammedan Government, armed with magisterial au- 
thority, which descended from father to son in pretty regular succession, 
were, in fact, a very efficient political engine for preserving subordina- 
tion ; being not only a body jx)ssessing real power and consequence, but 
avowedly responsible to, or dependent on, the Government, as its ser- 
vants or agents, and supportea by the revenue of the state. Whether 
the sovereign was then considered proprietor or not, is a matter of little 
importance, since the great cjuestion, as regards the happiness of the 
people, is, how much they have to pay, and iu what manner it is taken 
irom them. If the Company takes more than their former rulers, and 
extorts it in a manner productive of greater misery to the cultivators, 
what will it avail them to be told : “ Oh, but your former rulers assumed 
the proprietary right of the soil, w hich w'e do not ? The Natives might 
reply ; “Yes, you give us the name of proprietors, hut you reap all the 
fruits, leaving us only a bare subsistence, — the mere costs of seed and 
culture, — while you sweep off all the nett produce into your own coffers.” 
If the Mohammedan rulers were the “ proprietors” of the soil, it will be 
allowed that this word had not the same meaning, as applied to them, 
which it has in Europe; and that, in so far as it conveys the idea of 
hardship to the people, it may now, with greater justice, be applied to 
the British Indian Government. We, in fact, are in the habit of ac- 
cusing our predecessors of having made themselves the “ proprietors,” 
which serves as a cloak for the Company in making itself, not nortiinally, 
but really so, in its most injurious consequences. This is w'ell illustrated 
by Colonel Stewart in the following passage : 

According to the con^Ulution of the (Mohiiinmedan) empire, ffie sovereign 
was (he thinks) the sole proprietor of tlu; soil ; and we assumed the same 
principle as die basis of the Government which we introduced ; bid the prin- 
ciple in the two cases amounted to ttco things widely different from each other. 
Ill ilie one case, it amounted to the right of levying the whole rent of the 
country, and of distributing it <mong the people y at the discretion or caprica of 
the individual on the throne ; in the other, it amounts to die riglil of levying 
the rent, and of cart ying whatever we can save out vj it away. 

Again, adverting to the zumeendars, or body of gentry which e.xisted 
under the Mogul empire, and which were capable of consolidating, as 
well as adorning the political system, he gives the following picture of 
the cpjftseqMcnccs of the Company’s mlo : 

Every thing that was exalted abqve the vulgar by descent, by 
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ahui! ofr the attached to the memory of former fcetrieej hat# 
’ been staking, by a sk>w and silent procejjs of misery, to one uniform and un- 

dev iatingf level of poverty and insignificance Such of the famihes as had 

saved jeweJs orlwwure from the days of their prosperity, contiuued to struggle 
on, with soma appearance of their former respectability, for a second genera- 
non ; hut, in our provinces at least, this whole body of men maybe considered 
as nearly expncl. Nor does the evil end here: every country, as is well known 
IS “its own best customer’* (‘^VeaUh of Nations’); and the large sums in 
which the revenues were disbursed to individuals, contributed, in some mea- 
sure, to supply the operation of those principles by which capital, in a mere 
natural eondition of mankind, is distributed and accumulated, and enabled the 
Iwdy of nobility to act as a powerful stimulus to tlie industry of tlie country. 
Ihe wants of tlie European gentlemen are not tlieir wants, nor tliose to winch die I 
^M oplu me accustomed to niimster. Many of lUem are supplied directly from 
the uiother country ; and by the reimltance ol all their savings, there is a steady 
mid constant exportation from tlie immediate source from winch all capital is 
(iorived and supplied. How, indeed, can a country prosper, when the wealth 
wliich is drawn from the soil, and which shoiihi descend again, like the rains 
oPlieaven, to fertilize and to adorn it, is regularly transmitted to anotlicr land? 

After tracing the cause.s of universal impoverishment ^nd degradation 
overspreading our Indian dominions, he contemplates the mournful stag- 
nation produced in the Native mind, where there is no natural outlet for 
tlie springs of enterprize, — no field fpr the exercise and gratification 
of that ambition which raises man al>ove tlie brute or the slave. In 
“ the craving ajipetite of the active principles of human nature for 
occupation,” he sees our danger, among a people whose minds are filled 
with the romantic histories of the jicrpetual revolutions tliat have been 
rolling over them, and having no attachment to any settled order of 
things. The desperate characters scatteied over that immense country, 
wdi(j live, even now, by robbery and plunder, are sufficient, at any time, 
to form a large army ; ami the mass of the people, accustomed, in the 
past peiiods of their history, to see men lise from tlie lowest classes of 
society to empire, “ naturally consid*': the title of any enterprising leader, 
to power, as preferable to ours.” Here are the elements of war in vast 
abundance, only requiring the breath of martial genius to organize the 
mass, and inspire it with life. Among eiglity millions of people, how 
soon may a Napoleon or a Tameilane spring up to rouse the smouldering 
embers into an open flame! Now is our time, therefore, to prepare 
against the storms which may arise, by establishing our empire on a secure 
and solid basis ; for although the atniosplierc may continue for a little 
while serene, we are at the mercy of every tempest. I’liis is the author’® | 
just conclusion ; and the remedy he pro[)o->es is free trade, colonization, I 
and the introduction of a better judicial system into India. In regard to * 
what is the foreign policy, which an enlightened regard to our own in- 
terest and to the welfare of India would recommend, lieoWrves: 

WtHild it not be to disarm the habitual jealousy of eastern slates, m the 
countries by which we are surrounded, not by \ain professions of moderation 
hehed by the whole tenor of our conduct, but by exhibiting, practically, steadily, 
and invariably, that we wish to intermeddle no fartlier in llieir domestic qon- 
corns ; and to found on the conHdcnce which the experience of our sincerity 
must be^et, that extensive command over the comraerco of the East, which our 
situation enables us so easily to obtain. 

Such are the strong considerationa against our entering into war at 
present, even supposing it to be jtwt and necessary. But how much more 
•20 2 
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powerful must they be against one of the most unprovoked and uncalled- 
for aggressions ever committed ? The author, however, do'^s ^riter* 
into that question ; but allowing that a necessity way e^is'fed of 
resorting to hostilities,” and admitting “the paramount dutyiprtposed 
upon the Government, of affording effectual security from forei^ Violhice 
to the people whose public revenue we have appropriated, and whose 
arms we have taken out of their hands,” — he contends, that thisi view 
alone ought most religiously to limit all our wars, and that a departure 
from this principle will infallibly bring on its own punishment. Now 
where, let us ask, was the necessity in the present instance? A Mug, 
one of our subjects, is killed on tlie frontier river by a foreigner, ^^ho 
makes his escape from the Burmnn authorities: are w'e, therefore, to 
make war upon the Burinan empire, because this man has offended us, 
and remains unpunished ? We do what is ecjuivalent in their eyes, by 
occupying, with a military force, an island which had been either neutral 
(as we admit), or (as they assert) belonged to them. Tliey maintain their 
right to this island, or mud-bank; but although wc have seized it by 
mistake, and our troops cannot live iipon it, we declare that our honour 
will not suffer us to give it up. This miserable dispute, by dint of per- 
tinacity, we work up into a national war, in which many thousands of 
our Native subjects have already needlessly perished, and millions of the 
wealth drawn from them in ta\e(V are uselessly wpiandered. Surely no 
man will pretend that such war was commenced for their benefit, — a line 
of defence which must instantly fall to the ground. We could eadly 
show, if it were necessary, that, instead of receiNing provocation ftoin 
the Burmese, they have had infinitely greater reason to complain of ag- 
gressions committed on them by persons shclterc'd i[i our territories, vho 
repeatedly earned var acrotvs the frontier, causing much confusion, de- 
vastation, and bloodshed.** Yet when they asked us to surrender up the 
disturbers of the public peace, we positively rcfjised to do so ; and now 
we make it a pretence for going to war with our neighbours, that one ot 
our subjects Inis been killed by a man whom they arc unable to surrender. 
The Ollier complaints mixed up with it, to disguise so gross an absurdity, 
being equally fiivolous or ill-founded, are hardly de.scrving of notice. 

However, if it really liad been nece.-.sary to chastise the aggression? of 
the Burmese, as falscdy pretended,^ the best mode of doing SO would re- 
main to he considered. This the author discusses both as a nieasnre ot 
}>olicy and as a military operation ; in doing which, he meets tbo argu- 
ment conveyed in the ollleial des|>atehe.? from Bengal, lately jaid before 
Parliament by the Bust India Company, tending to :^i\ow that ive weie 
in danger of an invasion on our eastern frontier. Granting t1ia,t this 
boundary were loss impregnable than it has been proved to by tlu-’ 
great difficulty wlucli our troops find in surmounting it, even when tVy 

^ ^Vhattho natlior al'icrwards remarks, applies ^cry >veU here : “ It is vain to 
suppose that ue c«u oer place the frontier of India, or an} frontier whatever '«» 
such vast extent, honlfringoii ludc or imperfect e:t)vernnu'nts, on such a 
of security as will prevent occasional acts of violence, or avoid thei i«ce>«ity»d 
recurring .U times to defensive ojwratiouti.” Mu^t wq auuibiUte a vxlivn,- 
cver any of its borderers, .'ilibough unautUoriiied* Bill puc yr two of ours,. 
interfere with the border elephant-hunters ? ‘ ‘ 

^ Although Col. Stewart docs not gi\e his opinion on the subject, 
from the whole tenor of this produtiion, that ht cnttsldert fhe wni uo^eaeslary 
Mid unjustiffftbKr- i k 
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have no enemy contestin^j their progress ; supposing that the country had, 
on the contrary, been open, it would have been better, he contends, “ to 
have (orti^i the whole line from the Garrows to the sea, than to have 
carried the arnpy into an enemy’s countiy, with the view of reducing it to 
subiectiou.” As the opinion r/hicli Liciit.-Colonel Stewart has frankly 
declared, as a military man qualified hy his local expciience of India 
to pronounce on tlie subject, is valuable, we shall quote it more at length : 

IVnUire, Ijowevtir, had rendered aii) sueli inrasme (of defence) unnece^''ary : 
the won tty IS, in general, covered willi athiek :ind impenctrnhle junule. From 
th<‘ elbow of the Burhanipooter, downwatd<, the hilh, tlinugh less lofty, con- 
tinuo to the coast, to tlie southward and eastward of Ishimahad [t’luttagong] ; 
and betwccji tins country and our more interior proiiiiees come all the niulti- 
nule of streams by which the waters of the Ganges and llurh.impooter nre dis- 
Citibogued, In all this line tliere is, 1 helievc, hut one road comnmnicatnig 
between tiie territories, and that a very bad one, — .S\lhci ; and it theie be any 
paths liy wliieli small bodies might li.ue passed the limits, they cannot be 
iniinerous, nor the danger apprehended fiom such incursions he seiious. Tlie 
facilities for defonsuc opeiations wete iheiefore great: bodies of ca\ .dry sta- 
turned at those inlets s\!iere cavalry could .ict, and of light infantry where they 
could not, must have atford(‘d a certainty of cutting in pieces whatever darecl 
to Molnte the security of the British territory; and h) blockading the mouths 
of their rivers witli a few small crui/.ers, they might have been taught, at little 
expense, tiui evils of provoking our enmity. 

The reduction of both Rangoon and Martaban, (the most important of 
the op(‘rations that have been yet accomplished by the ruinous Rangoon 
exjiedition,) wore oliviously, he observes, w itliin the compass of such an 
annament as that above proposed. But if we do not rest satisfied with 
incrcly standing on tlie defensive, liaving rofour.se to retaliation in the 
easiest mode, and only when strictly called for, but canyon a system of 
unprovoked or unnecessary aggression and aggrandizement, beyond these 
boundaries which nature herself .seems to liave marked out for us,-— 
where, he asks, are we to end Having kindled the flame of war among 
new nations, from whom it may he communicated to others beyond 
them, where shall we bid its ravages stop’ Tlie Bunnan empire, (a 
thousand miles in length, and between three and four hundred in breadth,) 
foiitainiirg about sixteen millions of inhabitants spread over that immense* 
tract, borders on the immense empire of China, wlikh claims it as a 
tributary state; and with the Cochin Chinese, among xvhom there is 
said lobe “a considerable Frencli intcrc.st founded by the Missionaries;” 
and with Siam, nations all peculiarly jealous of our |>ower. What are 
we to gain by involving ourselves in this new sea of political troubles and 
intrigue, and rousing up afresli the passions of national hatred and re- 
venge, which are the endless source of war and bloodshed? Supposing 
all the difficulties of conquest overcome, and tliat we had (at a great 
c.xpense necessarily of men and money) obtained military oecupation of 
the Burmese country, the author next considers the advantage that 
•night possibly be derived from our success. There are Imt three modes 
nl proceeding which, he supposes, could In? adopted to any useful purpose ; 
cither to dictate terms of peace, to dismember the empire and revive tlie 
former principalities of which it is cornposetl, or to retain the country as 
a conquest^ 

The great dtiicvlty of Urn first mode of arrangement proposed, is, how 
to obtain such conditions as would nfltord compensation for the expensei 
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of the war. There is no convenient slice of territory' that could 
annexed to our own, and its revenues turned into the Company’s ttoa« 
sury ; the two states being separated from each other as muchhy difiereace 
of language, manners, and opinions, as by barren Wastes and impassable 
jungles; so that the expense of maintaining an adequate force to defend 
such a distant acquisition would exceed its value. The case waa other- 
wise on an accession of territory within the limits of Hindoostani where 
the people beyond the former frontier were of the same description a^oUr 
own suojccts, and, therefore, easily amalgamated with them under new 
masters. If we were now to seize upon part of Arracan 6r Pogue, use 
must defend them with the best of our European and Native troops, at an 
expense, most probably, exceeding the revenue, besides exposing ourselves 
to all the increased chances of being involved in new wars, undertaken 
for their recovery from our hands. Assam, lying more detached from 
the Burmese territory, may indeed be held with greater facility, cither 
directly by the Company, or by Native Princes under its protection ; 
but this extension of authority or influence, which was but a few years 
back, when ]ireferred and within reach, rejocttxl as unworthy of accept- 
ance, would surely be a poor compensation for all our present sacrifictw. 
Leaving this, therefore, out of the question, we cannot but concur in tlie 
follotving pertinent remarks of the author as to the small prospect of any 
advantage (pecuniary or otherwise) from this invasion : 

The TIurmpsc (says ho) are precisely in that state of society in which tliey 
have little to lose but their lives or their liberty. Tlie exportations are almojit 
solely the riule jiroduce of the country, and of that description which it requiies 
no labour to raise. Their taxes are almost entirely paid in kind, and necessurily 
exchanged for tlie laboni roipuied in the service ot (iovcrnineut. Supposing, 
tliercfore, our success the most complete ; supposing that we had obtainea posses- 
sion of the coiuitiy and of the person '’ftlie King; 1 do not see what Dcncfii 
we could derive to compensate for the war, from the most absolute power of 
naming our conditions. Such a conclusion would, no doubt, save the credit of 
our arms; hut it will not, it may be supposed, be urged as a satisfactory ac- 
count of the policy of a war, that ue engaf;ed in it for no othtr purpose than that 
U'e mighty tn the end, get creditably out of it. 

The other mode of arrangement, the dismemberment of the Burman 
territory into its original states or principalities, he considers ns also pre- 
senting many sources of inconvenience. The petty princes raised up, 
being weaker in themselves, would be much less able to preserve 
an efficient control over their subjects, so as to guard out frontier from 
such annoyances as aro the grounds of the present dispute ; whereas a 
great state, having, in proportion, the greater power of restraining^ such 
oflenders, can always be made to exert it by exacting compensation for 
the damage incurred; and, in case of refusal, by retaliating upon its 
coasts. Again, these minor kingdoms would be liable to disputes 
among themselves, or aggression from a more remote power which they 
are too much enfeebled to resist. In either case, we should be drawn 
into the quarrel, as arbitrators or protectors, through which we should 
be involvwi in “ a system of eternal discord like that from which we are 
just escaping in India.” The parts into w'hich the Burmaa empire may 
be dh'ided, will be ** unable to maintain their independence against 
either the Chinese or Cochin Chinese ; and we shall thus be involved in 
a labyrinth of foreign connexion and foreign disseosiono to wbioh.^ ter- 
mination can be foreseen.” We shall not enter into the argitm^hU «d- 
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dttctd. to show that woh a change would be ii\iuriou8 to oomrueccei since 
no proof it ^vckoting) that hardly any thi^ could be worse than the Com- 
pajiy t aytteln of preventing Europeans from settling in India to improve 
its reioiiroea, and at the same time draining off the wealth of the country 
in surf^us revenue^ While Great Britain suffera this enormous evil to 
c•^iflt» it is vain to talk of how the interests of commerce may be affected 
by the present war. It is equally futile to speak of improving tlie nations 
of Asia, while we only impoverish, demoralize, aud degrade those who 
have fallen into our hands. Barbarous as the Burmese are, tliey evi- 
dently rank far above our Native subjects, who, according to tlie reports 
of those who rule over them, are becoming every day more and more 
debased. How much a better system of government would do, ad- 
ministered by the very same men who see and lament the evils of the 
piesent, without the power of correcting tliem, wo need not stop to in- 
quire. But wc may observe, that, until the servants of the East India 
Company shall be conveited into agents of the Crown, to execute laws 
made on more enliglitened principles for tlie benefit of the people, the 
ijieutest favour any Asiatic state, however savage, can receive from us, is, 
lo be left to itself to work out its own civiii/ation. 

There only remains the third mode of arrangement, that of retaining 
the country altogether as a conquest. This, besides being unjustifiable 
and impolitic, is considered to be impracticable. It is impolitic, since, 
to got lid of tlie inconvenience of defending a small and dilficnlt line ot 
frontier, liable only, at the worst, to tiilling erruptions, and close to all 
the resources of ourpow'er, — we should have “ a fiontier incomparably 
more diHicult to defend than all tlie frontiers of India together’' ! We 
should be brouglit into contact with Siam, Cochin China, (as wudl as 
China itself,) 'riiibet, and Assam ; from the least of which, the author con- 
ceit's, we should be more open to inroads on our new possi'ssions than 
wc are at present from Burmali. But a more immediate difficulty pre- 
sents itself in the impossibility of keeping on foot a sufficient force to 
retain, for less defend, that country. Its inhabitants cannot be organized 
into an army like our Indian subjects, among w'hom “ the spirit of caste 
is wibltituted for the spirit of patriotism.” The former excludes, or 
rather de-stroys, the latter, by splitting the whole population into thin 
slips, united with each other by no coinmunity of feeling; so that, like 
the bundle of rods, when separated, there is little or no strength in the 
boily of the people to resist a conqueror. This perversion of nature does 
not) however, exist among the Burmese ; who, little more than seventy 
years past, when, to all appearance, completely subdued, rose upon their 
rulers, ex,peHer. tlr^m, and have since made themselves comparatively a 
great nation. Paring the intervening period, their national spirit has been 
raised to the highest pitch by perpetual war and conquest. Is it probable, 
tlien, that they will tamely submit to a conqueror, or attach themselves 
to iM likp otir Native sepoys, who are accustomed to sell their services to 
whoever would employ them^ and to “ adhere, with scrupulous fidelity, 
W tboso a&lt thoy bad eaten ” ? * Or where are the funds to come 

.iln,-- I 111 I 1 I — 

il^lk’Ttere attested by Lieut.-Cal mel Ste^rt, and grnprally admi«)e<l, 
^>ugbt to silence those who tliaiutoin that tht? native# of Indiajlo not know w^t 
rrstitifdB ii I ' W« should like to be informed what people have b««i more faith - 
fnl W ihwf couquarors 
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from ir6^1d he required to support a force which cmild kttej)1n 
jection a country of that extent ? The author conceives that fifty tHbitS^hd 
itf^h Would be irtadeqnatet and we may, therefi)re, dafiely dismik Micba 
prefect as altop^ther impracticable ; for while with 'prdseftr firtil^. 
piWviiiccd the (’ompany’s revenue barely answers the current ebargejl 
dividends, and interest of a debt, (this still accumulating^,) ho W It to 

encounter the expense of this comparatively poor and biirdehsonre^'de^ 
pendency? • On these grounds, it is concluded, that, cveh in the event of 
success, whatever course l>e pursued, there is little chance of otfr deriving 
any benefit from this war ; but since (as may justly l>e inferred fVom the 
precautions already taken by tlie Chinese on their frontier) a|>prehen8ionR 
as to our views must have been thereby excited among tlie surrounding 
states, and throughout Asia, whether we advance or recede, “it must 
unavoidably be productive of evil.” 

In considering this invasion as a military operation, Cicut. -Colonel 
Stewart describes the obstacles opposed to it from the nature and com- 
position of our Indian army. The reluctance of the sepoys has been lately 
but too fatally manifested ; nor is it surprising they should feel averse to 
engage in a warfare which compels them to leave behind them tlie com- 
forts to uliich they have been always accustomed in their own country. 
In former cases of foreign expeditions, their services were not required ot' 
them as a duty; but they vere induced to volunteer by their regard to 
their European officers, vlio set them the example ; and another stimu- 
lus to the enterprize arose from the great promotion that took placp (by 
a double quick process) both in the coips formed of tiiese volunteers, and 
of the old ones to fill vacancies. These services too were soon over, not 
requiring a series of prtitracted operations, to wear out the men in a 
strange country with hardships and privations, to which they had never 
bech inured iu their own, where alone they might procure the aid and 
sc'rviee for which tlie restrictions of caste have rendered them dep^dent 
on othvts. A regular Indian camp is described as a “ shifting city,*^ 
Kitpplying all the wants of native life better than the cantonmebtJf or a 
regiment. But how are the grain-merchants, and tlie immense train of 
c^idp-folfowois, averaging treble tlie amount of the army, which requires 
th^fn *10 supply its wants, to find their way rtiany hundred miles through 
country said to he excessiiely deficient in beasts of burden, intei^ected 
tviflj almost impenetrable jungles, marshes scarcely passable, and nunier- 
o^ tjv^rs and nullahs overflowed by the periodical rains. Added to this, 
t,he accounts from llie seat of war show that the enemy take care either 

carry olf or destroy any resources we might deiive from their vcV}^ partial 
ami scanty cultivation. A country, of such a military charactW as this 
(^^rves Col. Sldwart) is the best defence an uncivilized enetnycan 

; isi noibinq: m it tangible for a regular army ; no footing iu it by '>hteli 

ii can make jgootl the ground a acquires : theie is none of the uiachinen' by 
>yl|,iyh it. operates ; no d'appui ; no depots for the formation of maga^nc'', 
ortW rbccptioii of the wgunde<i and sick, or on which a beaten andAmduited 
thvi'fion may fit II hack, Tliere are no roads; uncertain supplies; andAhle^ 
the' ehemy Comhiits the error of coming to a genera! action, or risks 
its towns/ iW serious impression can be made upon it. ; . ^ - 

"IhOnetny, which most effectually liaffled the power of Borne,’ WiH’i'kdtlhe 
civilized klntfdoitis of .A -fin, nor yet the lirrOTrinvi •spirit of iireedotii asWl’tni^itavy 
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Kcaius qf.Gr<eece| VU thp savages who defended the swamps and forests of 

(jermajiy/. Mhl -nir . - 

Aococding to last accounts from India, the Sylhet force Was in the 
very heart ofauch a Country ; yet it is from an attempt in this quarter 
the author augurs least unfavourably. His j>rediction, that Assam 
would probably stand neutral, is so far jiistilied by the event. With our 
rcsourees, the possibility of pushing an army some hundred miles into 
the enemy’s country, is not disputed, arduous and expensive as the un- 
(iertaking must be to keep up the supplies. But were the capital reached, 
he considers it still very doubtful whether such a measure would be de- 
cisive of the result of tlie war : 

If the enemy remain united, avoid coming to a general action, and resign the 
r-ipital Ui Its fate ; in a country of such extent, and such physical difficulties to 
a ic>;ul.ir fince, the ^\h()ie powt'r of Imlia could not reduce a population of 
'.i\l-j*u or seventeen uiillioiis, or of half the mimbei, to subjection, That it is 
ic.^onable to reckon on the commission of many errors, by such an enemy as 
ilio BmmC'ie, I leadily admit. A rud(‘ people are more swayed by circum- 
«t.iiicos than by maxims of policy; but the encnmstances of their situation am 
tliobo which would lead them, in this case, to do what wisdom would dictate. 
They ha\e little wealth that they cannot carry away; ihcir houses aie of wood 
IT mats, Hud easily rebuilt; and the exaiujile of India has made a deep impres- 
Moii on the uatiouii [governments] ot the Ivast. It they ibk a geneial aetkm, 
:iikl .are defeatetl, as they certainly w'ould be, it tmg/it snhJuc thiw mindt, or U 
iHil'fit iwto The expense, therefore, of llio military opeiation of getting pojses- 
Mon of Amerapoora must be gieat — its inffueiiee on the fate of the war very 
uiiecTtain. 

The author then adduces a conipariMm of the Xepaul war, which, 
liicvever, has almost no resemblance to the present; and again urges the 
policy of abstaining, not only from this, hut from every similar war of 
aggression, which would carry us beyond the cqnfine.s of India, For 
“ we have now (.say.s he) reached a point in which the view.s of thope 
ulio have all along protested against the process of aggrandisement, and 
those wlio have urged the necessity of acquiring power, at length con- 
cur.” The present departure from this sound piinciple, Im ascribe! to 
the perpetual fluctuation to which our councils in the hast are suhiect. 
Certain it is, that if J^ord Hastings had remained at the helm of affairs, 
tins ruinous cunte.st would never have been heard of. But the Company 
is now paying dearly for its unworthy treatment of that nobleman, wdiicli 
p<‘rhai)fi induced him to resign his post years sooner than he would olher- 
t'ise have done ; and it is now reaping the fruits of the wisdom of Mr. 
Adam and his colleagues, w'hose suhveision ot every thing wise and good 
done by Lord Hastings, it has encouraged and applauded. Tvotwith- 
standiog all the vast benefits he conferred on the Company, they hate 
him, because hi.s princijdes w'cre too great and liberal for the niono|)olisU 
of Leadenhall-street ; and all the iiiischiet done b\' his sueces.sors is for- 
given, because their little notions and vindictive persecution of British 
‘Subjects are just on a level with the prejndicc.s of their masters. 

Having disens-sed the policy of the war, which he finds, in every 
of view, fraught with evil, the author passes to other great objects of In- 
djaa pulley r— the revenue and judicial systems; availing liim.sclf, he oh* 
'Serves, of “ little temporary curioiity the passing occurrences may 
IqiVQ atUacted portion of the empire, to awaken some attention to 

those deep and permanent interests to Kngland and to India, aod Up 
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mi^kind/whUh it iarol^^e*.’'' It is, iodeed ^ > ao mtbi^iga kkdm, 
to» Ett^anrf, that she shuts her ^y»8 oh tbd eoudWea o^iiatr 
iniinhi]^ her aabJectB; and makes laws to 

bf<?ome known ; aqd leaves them to be gQvenn^di'lh a 
^ fflfq V^,<Jave np, Interest in tlmir happinew. It $s ihat such 

. things can last long, however strenuously the 
staive to perpetuate this monstrous and unnatmal systpnu .iTh^autbw 
apUy oomparM our Indian empire to tlie state of the humAo body^ when 
^ rupture of the neck destroys the nervous communication with the i««t 
of the frameb There exists no channel for conveying to it the foetiiKH 
of the people ; no press by which they can declare them ; no permission 
o( petitioning of which they can avail themselves. We forcibly stop their 
i^^pifths* lost they should make known their grievances ; we' leave them 
to pjuuj away in silent misery ; and then, as Colonel Stewart observes, 
“ we are too apt to satisfy ourselves that all is well, if we hear ib(it 
nothing ia amiss ; but what (says he) was the amount of all the evil »U 
leged against Mr. Hastings, (had it been true,®) and which roused the in- 
mgnatjlpn of the whole country, compared with the infinite Suffering and 
w''hlch the deaf and inexorable operation of oiir systenrhas pro- 
1 * proceeds chiefly, as he shows, from the excessive taxation, 
which' Iltctany grinding down the people to the very earth ; ahd next! 
fj^o^' the total inefficiency of the means provided for administering justice 
^hd’ j^nisklng crime, which arc so defective, that the people are, he 
thinks,' in a Worse condition than if no laws existed at all. “ If (says he) 
We look for absolute and bodily injury produced by our misgovernment, 
rdo'nUt believe that all the cruelties practised in the lifetime of the 
Wpi^t tyrant that ever sat ujwn a throne, ever amounted to the qnantity 
of human suffering inflicted by the Deceits (gangs of robbers) in 6nc 
yedr in ^ngal.” 

The only remedy for these lionible evils is, to allow the people t'p lak^ 
some shaie in self-government, from which they are so entirely excluded 
by regulations of the Company. If no improvement, however, pan 
bq Wrung from its humanity, something at least may be extortea from its 
fears. What ground can it have for placing confidence In such a state 
of anarchy and oppression, sufficient to go.ad the most submissive people 
into madness ? What tie or attachment unites them to their present 
rulers, but that of absolute force ? And this violent compression by a 
foreign agent must produce a new sort of union among the people, never 
before kaown^ and becoming every day more dangergue ; as, by leducing 
all to one level of degradation, we make them more distihctly feel, through 
their various tribes, that they have but one common cause. As to the 
necessity of guarding against this tremendous reaction, which may sooner 
or later be expected — by Colonization and other measures of improvement, 
which would ameliorate the condition of India,— we can only afford room 
for one short extract more from this etxcellent pamphlet 

Jlie only bugbear In 'the vtay of the tnebsures which must be adopted to 

f irevent such evils, seems fq be some absurd and vague idea — that by irnpro\- 
ng the people, or admitting them to any Share in the adtnlnistration of their own 


« Are we still so incredulous of wbst is alleged agsinkt a countryman ? Like 
the Calcutta juror, who would never coudeum one for Killiug a black fellow.’* 


iki T^k Cif ^hKtokon, 4^7 

atfairs, ^ sWfildnbe laying the loundat^ftn gf thei» fiature. wpactdan frani Ihia 
eountry } httttfto it, that a go^ptnej at 

thp opRQ^^ esttrepiUi?^ <« Wi> “ ^ psj^e.of be perDetuid f 

aud if tQ bf^ present free frQUisuqJt danger? Wpoi- 

iDg thi^t any oircums^finceiSnould ever induce the sepoys to' 6oncert togelner to 
massacre their ofiicers' in pne nifcht throughout the pountiy, our Indian etti^irc 
\fOp1d hav6'vahished frptn 6'ur hands as if it had never been! What isthe 
condition of things hecessary to such a catastrophe? Some predisposing pause 
producing uriivewftl disgust with the service^-^ means of secret commumca** 
uoB»— and Some daring ^irit, with a mind capacious enough to conceive the 
d^igifc,,und' address wimeient to manage tlie intrigue; and though noUiipg of 
lips sort has as yet occurred, the concurrence of all tlipse means is no way im- 
possible, aird, with the accuniulaled chances of years, every t<.«y probable. To 
objects of this kind the views of the whole population, for their emancipation, 
are now confined ; sources of discontent to a mercenary army with so many 
prejudices to shock, will doubtless occur; and the travelling joguefs and men- 
dicant priests who traverse India from one end to the other, simply a means of 
miMHpected intercourse covered with tlie most impenetrable veil of secrecy. 

In taking leave of this admirable essay on Indian policy, we cannot but 
regret our inability to lay the whole of it liefore our readers ; for there is 
no part of it but is highly deserving of the atleulion of tluise lyho feel any 
interest in the affairs of India. Those whose duty it more particularly is to 
watch over the concerns of that country, will doubtless consult the ori|i;i- 
nal, which we believe none of them, from the wisest to the nrost prtyu- 
(lioed, can read without improvement. The views taken of the present 
situation and prospects of our Indian empire, are luminous and masterly, 
and are supported by reasoning the most profound and philosoplncaK 
The author displays no party bias or animosity, and entircljr abstains 
from any reflection whatever either on the individuals or classes ot men who 
arc the authors of those evils it falls to his lot to describe. The style is rich, 
perspicuous, argumentative, and often rising into eloquence ; and the tone 
of sentiment throughout is well calculated to awaken some portion of that 
generous regard which Britons ought to feel for the true interests and 
glory of their own country, which would consist in the improvement of 
the subject-millions of Asia, whose present and future destinies are notv 
in our hands. 


HKpt'ECTIONS ON VIEWING THE TOMB OF NAPOLKON. 
St. Helena, 31#r, 1824, 


ALt hail! thou solitary glen, 

Where in his lone and lowly bed, 

Far from the dust of vulgar men. 

Now sleeps in peace the Mighty Dead. 

W?4 fitted art thou^ rock-buflt Isle,— 
Thy naked crags and barfen gloom, 
The spent volcano's funeral pile, — 
Well filled for the warrior's tomb. 
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Itf>JlectiQn& on viewing the Tomb of Napoleon, 

Hcy raised like thee by nature’s fire, 

Burstihf tbe'Mttl«d bCUfidsT j 

As o’er the Deep thy cliffs aspire, 

. l/e tdlwenng o’er tlie crowns of kijo^^k f.i- 

W|ien France, impatient of the _ 

‘ ifumh/cKl the House of proud Bourbon^ 

And despots swift to arms convoke ' ’ - ' 

To th'ei r brothcr-t)' rant’s thfon e ; ' 

When irij,djt and might dispute the field; 

And patriot sw ords with sceptres jar. 

His daunUess ana alone could wield 
The Uallic tlmndeibolt of war. 

Soul of that warlike race, which now 
Of Freedom'^ cause stood forth the van, 

Tie taught earth’s proudest lords to bow 
Before the majesty of man. 

Nor dhl hw eagles cease to soar, 

And lead the way to glory’s plains, 

TiU Frenchmen, wl>o had spurn’d before, 

Would court again their ancient chains. 

Tficir sun is set, and run his race ; 

But deep-imprinted on mankind, 

(Whicli eentunes shall not efface,) 

’nie tract s of hi^ mighty mind. 

And Nature, with a mother’s cure. 

Has raised this fragment from the deep, 
Stupendous monument ! that there 
Hie chiefe‘<t of her sons may sleep. 

As oftentimes the vreary hark 
A-journeying from far Ind or Cheen, 

The sailor’.s gladden'd eye doth mark 
Helena’s ri.sing heights serene ; 

in the wide expanse of time, 

Ills deeds shall stand from a"e lo age, 

Bearing aloft their head sublime, 

A landmark on th’ historic page. 

Nor shall his tomb l)e e’er forgot ! 

Were this rock worn below the wave. 

The starry host would point the spot 
^^’here Batons made Napoleon’s grave. 

Farewell, thou solitary glen ! 

Where in his lone ana lowly bed, 

I’ur, far from the, lov’d banks of^ine. 

Now sleeps in peace the Mighty Degd, 
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ON GYMNAmC B^CISES. > 

Without considering attentively the history of ancient and modern 
nations, it is exceedingly difficult to conceive how many useful practices, 
cultivated by the former, have come to be neglected by the latter. How- 
ever, when we reflect upon the expensive forms of ^overhment, the heavy 
church establishments, the rich and monopolizing aristocracies, that 
prevail at present in the world, we shall he able to understand how the 
European nations of modern times have suffered numerous excellent insti- 
tutions to decay, and neglected to adopt others, w'hich were formerly 
much admired by mankind. Among the |)eople of anti(][uity, riches were 
far more equally distributed than they ever have been amongst us ; and 
as cheerfulness and joy arc the natural concomitants of comfort and in- 
dependence, the republicans of Greece and Rome were much livelier and 
more satisfied with themselves, than we are. They set their minds to work, 
therefore, to discover every possible means of rendering life long and 
agreeable, and are generally thought to have understood, much better 
than any modern people, the art of being happy. The largest ingredient 
of human happiness is health, as it influences as well the tran(juillity ot 
the mind as the comfort of the body ; and health seems in general to Ire 
the result, or at least the concomitant, of temperance and exercise. The 
rules of temperance and the modes of exercise appear to have employed, 
at a very early period of its history, the speculations ot tlic Scages and 
legislators of Greece, and to have given rise to the sciences ot ethics and 
gymnastics. 

As it was perceived that men are influenced much more by emulation 
and the love of glory, than by the mere desire of possessing health or 
strength, exercises were devised in which, opposed to each other in a 
species of contest, they might he actuated and inflamed by their passions 
for distinction and fame. Advantage was taken of any accidental event 
AUiich brought men together, to turn their attention to exercise and 
amusement; and as it was natural that warriors should assemble at the 
funeral of such of their companions or leaders as happened to fall, the 
tombs of heroes first witnessed the celebration of gymnastic games. 1 he 
custom of celebrating funeral obsequies in this martial manner, appears 
to have prevailed long before the 'Irojan war; for we find Nestor thus 
fipeaking in the Iliad,* of those ho had trequeutod in bis youth 

Oh ! had I now that force I felt of yore, 

Known through Ihiprasium and the Pylian sljore . 

Victorious then in every solemn game 
Ordain’d to Amarynces' mighty name; 

The brave Epeians gave rny glory way, 

.'Etolians, Pyhans, all resign’d the day. 

I quell’d Clytomedes in tights of hand, 

And backward hurl'd Antstus on the suml ; 

Surpassed Iphyelus m the swift careCr, ^ 

Phyleus 'and Poly dqms wi til the s^ear. 

Tlie sons of Actor^oii the ptrft of hoBe, ' 

But won by numbers, not by art or force, — &o. 


» Book xxiii. v. 723, Ate. Pope’s Translation. 
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On Oymnaitk Exercises* 

The wlgin, howei'er, of gymnastic exercises is Icst iri tlie O^wSctitily of 
aatiq«iky« It was in Arcadia, accoiding to Pliny, that dthfetib games 
were first instituted by Lycaon; those of Olympia owe theh^ bHgin to 
Hercules ; but it was only in the age of Lycurgiis, 776 years before CWfit, 
that the regular celebration of the Olympic games was coittmienceii by 
Iphitus, the personal friend of the great Spartan legislator. These were 
imitated, more or less completely, in various provinces of Greece ; antj 
conHnued, for more than a thousand years, to be intimately connected with 
her pleasures and her glory, From Greece, gymnastic exercises ptissed, 
along witli the other sciences and practices of civilization, to Rome, and 
continued with various modifications to be cultivated to the last decay of 
the empire. Among the barbarians of the middle ages, some imkaliotis 
of the gymnastic science might be traced in the justs and tournaments of 
chivalry ; which were, however, more exclusively military than any simi- 
lar institutjions of ancient Greece. In more modern times, these exercises 
have fallen into disuse, the spirit of governments and manners being 
ininiiaal to their general cultivation. Some attempts, however, are now 
making to introduce them into this country, and it was that circumstance 
which at this moment induced ns to notice them. 

That the natural effect of civilization is to enervate and soften the cha- 
racters of nations, is now an ordinary, common-place notion : the perfec- 
tion of the arts and sciences, the progress of commerce, — nay, even the 
spread of knowledge, contributes, unhappily, to subdue the ener^es of a 
people ; fortlie method of acquiring learning almost exclusively by read- 
ings very naturally generates a love of retirement, a solitarj', unconfiding, 
unsociai disposition, besides weakening the body, and rendering it averse 
to fatigue and labour. It appears desirable, tliereforc, that some methorl 
should be discovered of counteracting the influence of literary hal)its upon 
the body, especially as those habits may be said to have now become 
almost national, and as they are in immy respects laudable and nfteftil. 
For this purpose the exercises of the g)'mnasiiim seem admirably adapt- 
ed« as they might be suited to all ages and ranks, to all places, and to all 
ssasoM \ altogether unlike, in that res|)ect, to our nistic exercises of hunt- 
ing and horse- racing, which the laws allow few to taste, or which in 
themselves are too expensive ever to become the amusements of the 
pedple. 

Jkt dropping, for the present, all reference to the country, we shall 
confine our views to London and our larger cities, where sedentary habits 
moat generally prevail, and are most pernicious. In this great capital, 
foe- example, there are thousands to whom walking is (he limit of exer- 
cise; who neither swim, nor ride, nor mn ; who know nothing of ^ves or 
cricket. Now walking, as is very well known, is an exercise by far too 
nroderate, and of too limited effect, to produce great strength or agility; 
if much persevered in, it increases the size of the legs at the expense of 
the upper extremities, as Xenophon remarks in speaking of the foot-racors; 
and ia ihtwefore unfavourable to the pro{)er development of the corporal 
organs. To this cause, and to the immense size of the city, in a manner 
invading the country on all sides, is chiefly owing that deformity of per- 
son which increases visibly in London. The youth of the lower orders 
now spend their leisuro hours in public-houses, tht; haunts of idleness and 
imiDorality ; nod this, chiefty because they have no places of useful or 
harmless amuaemeit to report (o. There H Hbt, pefhlips, in Europe any 
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gr^at city ,S9 iH.pm\'i 40 d with prootenadea, public UtJw# die,, of easy lic- 
ass, as capi^l of Engiaud. To bathe ia the open air, ah inhabitant 

of lioation walk three or four miles, to an inconvenient and danger- 
ous pool ifl HydcTpark, where, notwithstanding, hundreds of them may 
be seep, on a summer’s morning, plunging into the muddy, motionless U'a- 
ter, U is said that the statuaries of aucient Greece w^ere used to frequent 
the Palestra^ or Gymnasium, to study the naked beauty of the Athietie. 
A sculptor, who should visit, on a Sunday morning, the brink of the Ser- 
pentine for tliat purpose, would be singularly disappointed : out of two 
or three hundred human figures, which one may Goiiteinplato on that spot 
on such occasions, it would be difficult to select a do^cn handsome formic 
Indeed, to sit among the trees, and view them attentively, one might be 
tempted to believe he saw all the ill-formed men of the kingdom collected 
by proclamation, to exhibit themHelves, 

Much blame undoubtedly attaches to the indolence of the people them- 
selves ; but in not providing proper places of exercise for the youth, in na( 
liolding out agreeable inducements, tlie Government evinces, it must be 
confessed, an apathy highly censurable, it is not so rennss in other 
re^l)('( ts : churches are built, and an expensive clergy maintained, for 
the spiritual welfare, ns we are informed, of the people at large ; and for 
the sharpening and strengthening of tlie intellects of the poor, inoumerar 
ble bibles and other books are distributed, and cbarity-scliools endowed 
by the munificence of private generosity. It is not easy, however, to per- 
ceive how the son of a peasant or artizan is more interested in being 
taught to rejieat tlio catechism, than in having a robust and hardy frame 
<if body ; as he is hardly so likely to benefit lus country by bis head as by 
hi'' hands. 

All these things considered, it appears exceedingly strange that in the 
^^hole of England there is not, that we are aware of, one single public 
building set apart for the exercise of the people. 'I he inhabitants of Lon- 
don, wlio are cut off by tbeir own nuinliers from all easy communication 
with tlie country, and who are so capable of purchasing pleasures, might 
find a never-failing source of amusement in a public gymnasium, wliich a 
'ur) slight general subscription would erect, llesides adding considerably 
to the. beauty of the city, such a !)ui]ding might be contrived to afford a 
hcuutiful promenade to all ranks of people in summer and winter, its 
Mte should be near the river; and whether of a circular or quadrangular 
form, it should be large enough to contain a swimming-bath, a sbuit 
course for running, a cricket-ground, a wrestling-ring, a tennis-court, &o.; 
so that every useful species of exercise might he practised in the same 
huilding. To the inhabitants of the ricliest city in the world the expense 
“f such a structure, raised for their own benefit and pleasure, and sure to 
afford so much of both, would be of small moment. And if the hint wore 
ever adopted, vi'e should hope to see some of the b(*autiful exarci^ of 
'*or own ancestors incorporated with tlie common gymnastic*. The use 
of the long bow, Umugh it might never be revivtxi in war, would add V617 
much to the agreeableness of a course of exercise ; and pitching the quoir,^ 
and throwing the lance at a target, would give an air 01 classicaJity tn the 
games. Teachers of the various exercises should be appointed » and the 
place ought; to he open to the public at all hours of the day* We are fiat 
from desiring to sea the atliletic prq/<?Mio» retired in England, as we «ae 
''ull of its injurious tendency j but gyamaetic* need Mver degene** 
fate into a profession ; they should be cultivated with the single view of 
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increasing the strength, health, beauty, and durability of the body ; Iq 
which case they could not fail to be highly beneficial. The brutal prac- 
lice of boxing, now become profession in this country, formed a part 
of the exercises of an athleta ; but there could be no rtason in the world 
for admitting it into a modern gymnasium. Nor, if it were thought too 
violent, need wrestling be admitted. 

In the gymnasium of Mr. Voelker, near the Regent’s 
have visited, a very useful course of exercise is pursued, that a^peartJ vrvH 
adapted to reach the end of such institutions. The pupil if» grftditally N 
from simple and easy exertions, to such as are more dithcult a itd vio- 
lent ; -and the tjymnasiarch himself precedes him in every movement. 
The chief feats are performed on cross-bars, fixed at various heights 
from the ground ; and it is not a little surprising to observe the nltitiber 
and variety of the motions that may be executed with the help of feJT 
pieces of wood. A triangular ditch is also sunk in the ground^ and a long 
string of pupils, following their leader with poles in their hands, ledp ovfr 
it in succession, beginning with the narrow end, and widening their leap 
by degrees. To the top of a kind of lofty scaffold a ladder and rope are 
fixed, the rope falling loosely down, and the ladder leaning a little ob- 
liquely. These the pupils learn to climb with their hands only, which 
sustain, during tliis exercise, the whole weight of the body. Many otWr 
varieties of exercise arc practised, of which it would be difficult to convey 
an idea by description. Upon the wffiolc, however, it may be remarked ' 
that Mr. Voeikor’s.contrivances are very ing«'uioii8, and appear to Ije w'ell 
fitted to increase the force and agility of the body. I’lie defect of hia 
system seems to be, that its object, licalth, is too plainly discernible in tlie 
whole design of the exercises, which the imagination perceives at once to 
have been adapted to that single end. Now the mind likes to be cbeatixi 
into its habits, — to reach utility by a))pearing to aim at pleasure or praise; 
nnd therefore, on entering a place of exercise, we should be reminded as 
little as possible that we go there like invalids, to indurate a tender con- 
slitution. However, we dare say Mr. Voelker will very mucli diversify 
and improve, if properly j)atronised, his system of gymnastics, whidi even 
now is the best, we apprehend, any where attempted in Euroiie. It wall 
give us pleasure to see him surrounded by numerous English youth, teach- 
ing them tlie best arts of health, and enriched by their grateful munili- 
cence. 

Whgn we commenced this article we had some intention to notiec par- 
ticularly the athletic games of antiquity ; but upon reviewing* the asatter 
moie carefully, it became apparent that, in a miscellaneous essay of thi'' 
kind, sucli a subject could not he properly treated; and, coosoquontly, 
we have contented ourselves with uierely glancing at the history ofjliyni- 
nastics in Greece and Rome. The sjKuts of nations may be looked 
as a good index to their character ; the splendid religious gamw’ of th® 
ancient Pagan nations; the gladiators of the Romans; the justs and tour- 
naments of France ; the bull-fights of Spain; the cudgel-playing, botxing* 
and wrestling of England ; the violent equestrian feate of the Jdamelukee 
and iTartars ; — all the.se can be looked upon as no more than sigBa of th® 
national spirit, developing itself in the most congenial way. A catalogue 
raiSonnee of these sj>orts would be entertaining and instructive ; but 
utility might not, perhaps, counterbalance the labour. ' ' ^ . 

’ No. I, Union Place, New Road, opposite Mary-U-bofloe'ChurHifM^ 
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This work claims our attention as belonging to a species likely soon 
ta be0oftie extinct, and is, therefore, worthy to be treasured up as a 
furiosity of the same class with an account of swimming for witchcraft, 
of any other similar piece of rare and rank absurdity hich marks the 
quantity of ignorance yet left undispelled by the increasing lights of the 
present age. A& the wisdom of Bacon and l.ocke have not yet been able 
to chase superstition from every corner of our island, wc cannot he sur- 
prised thot in spite of the reasoning of Smith and Ri<‘ardo, Say, Sismnnrli, 
ami M‘Culloch, the errors against which they have so ^wworfnlly 
tvuitended, should still liiid some obscure lurking place. In tlie Rast 
India House, it seems, that great store-room of niono|'M)ly, all antiquated 
prejudices in political economy hnd a last refuge ; and there, im])rcgna- 
bly sheltered from the light of reason and truth by those who profit by 
their existence, they are as retentive of life as tin* toad encased in tlie 
heart of the solid ruck. Whether, or not, the author of tlic work before 
\u has inhaled his opinions in this conlined atmos]»here, he does not ven- 
ture to inform the world ; merely intimating, (hat ‘‘ as he cannot flatter 
liirnself his name w ill add to, it is hut fair that he slmiild not siififor it 
to detract from, tlie weight dxc to his opinions.” This is certainly one of 
tlie lamest e.xcuses ever ofl'ered for an anonymous production : we knoW' 
Ilf no weight whatever that can he due to the opinioin of a person wdio 
h unknown ; since the value of the testimony must depend nj>on the cha- 
racter and situation of the witness. If he have a had character, or be a 
[•arty interested in the matter at issue, to conceal these circumstanci's, is 
t ) impose upon the public as valid evidence that which i.*» not entitled to 
<ri*dit. But our author does not appiovo of the good Knglish fashion of 
coalroiitirig the witnesses in open court, to he fairly sifted and crohs- 
•Aamined. He thinks it unfair to sufier liis name to detract from the 
iii’ight of his o}>iuions. From this confession alone, wo should have a 
iikdit to infer that he is quite conscious such would be the case, even if It 
"ere not sutlicicntly clear from expressions scattered through the w'ork, 
diat he is a p>arty interested in the cause; a tax-eater covertly advocftl- 
"'jf the increase of taxes ; a concealed pen.^ioIle^ liberally recommending 
the augmentation of pmisions. We gather fioin variou.-. passages that 
lie wa^ at Delhi in 1804, (p. 210,) in some capacity nr other ; and that 
Hi the course of his travels he picked up a smatteiing of Mnliammedaii 
He hints that an ex|X>.sition of that code was undertaken in I8l)9, 
Ij' i'OTOc one, under strong assmanccs of the patronage ot the Bari ot 
Minto, who bestowed one of the most valuable situations in his gift upon 
die author, with the promise of eventually succeeding to a higher sltiia- 
tioiL Tim vacancA', however, did not occur till after the arrival of Lord 
‘ loira, who did not, it apj)eftrs, form the same estimate ot In's merit-, and 
‘laims, so that he lost the appointment, and the valuable hook remained 
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unpublished. Consequently, I^ord Minto is a “ lamente4 ^lobjj^mn j” but 
Lord Hastings's opinion is not worth any thing ! Such is the scope of the. 
following paragraph : — 

The patronage whicli the Bengal Government liad invariably shown to iho’^r 
[ihe authot y] who had endeavoured to expound the Mohanimeilan law, crus/ 
with the government of the Earl of Minto; hut no accesBioii to the opinions of 
that lamented nobleinun, and his*illustrious predecessors, is either required, gr, 
indeed, could add waaglit to their seutiments. They [vvho’J are, therefore, for- 
tunately relieved fioni the necessity of wishing for further testimony, as to ilie 
necessity and importance of thestudy’of Mohammedan law to those servants of 
the Company, whose duty it is to administer the law of India. 

If the present be a sample of the work, delayed, “ if not suppressed for 
ever,” the public will not (piarrel much with Lord Hastings for leav- 
iug the labouis of tliis “ Cueat Unknown” to their obscure fate, It 
remains to be seen, whether the Court of Directors will pay more atten- 
tion to the arguments afforded by this volume for patronizing its author, 
or promoting the study of Mohammedan law. “ It would be worthy (he 
says) of theenliyhtened Government of eighty or one hundred millions of 
their fellow-creatuiefl, to instruct their servants in the law which they are 
called upon to administer to them. It would be quite incredible, if ue 
ourselves were not an instance of it, that a civilized nation should jiro- 
fess to administer a law to eighty millions of jieople, without having one 
institution for teaching that law to those whom they ordain to superintend 
the administration of it.” As the sum of GOO, 000/. sterling is paid to 
support the Indian judicial establishment, the author thinks that the 
Company need not grudge two or three thousand a-year to a professor 
of Mohammedan law ; intimating, that when the object was rendered 
thus worthy of pur.suit, the qualifications necessary would soon be found' 
No doubt they would immediately be found in the learned author nf the 
‘ Observations on the Law and Con.stitution of India’! The wnuld-bo- 
professor pronounces the present Indian Judge.s to be really a.s Mr. .Stew- 
art descrilied them, when he said (being one of them himself) that “ liH 
learned brethren were ignorant. of the law;” and he therefore proposes 
some reforms vvhich, so far as they go, are not without sense. The ri- 
gulations of tlie Government do not admit of Kuropeans officiating 
counsel or advocates, even before the Siidder Dowanee Adawlut, the Su- 
preme Native Court ; but — 

If (.says he) the counsel were learned in the law, they would, as in K.uropt^ 
take care that the law was at least unfolded to the .ludge, so that even iguee 
ance on his part would he less felt ; and at all events there would be greaU'i’ 
security against corruption. There does not seem to be ana good reason Jor 
exclusion ; and there is now a considerable body of well-educated young 
the ofl'spring of European gentlemen, who might, perhaps, with advantage b* 
admitteil to the privilege of practising at the bar of the Sudder and proviacM' 
courts. 

This w'oiild, indeed, bc a partial remedy ; but the effectual one would b«, 
to have the legal proceedings conducted in English, that language whici‘ 
is familiar to the Judges, and w^hich would soon becopie as well known t'> 
the Natives of the country as Persian or Arabic now is ; ,to introduce a re- 
gular code of laws, suited to the circumstances of the country, instead of tl>* 
present mass of unintelligible and contradictory precepts, rulss, and 
gulations— Christian, Mohammedan, and Pagaii, partly of Bi4twhong»n' 
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partly ffoffi itid the Koran; and having purged this Augean 

stable, to snbject the court of Britiish Judges to the only eftectnal check 
against ignorance and corruption— that of an independent and enlightened 
hritish and Indo- British bar ; with the scnitinv of the public eve applied 
to Uieir prweedings through the nieditim of in unfettered press. But 
^ach an eftectual reform, which would do away with the evils of the pre- 
sent system, wherein judicial proceedings are free from any cflicient 
check, is no part of the plan of ihis author, uhosc olject is merely to 
hold up the study of Mohamuicdan law as the one tiling needful. \Vt* 
dial! now, therefore, proceed to the consideration of the general character 
and nature of the work. 

Notwithstanding the charge of ignorance which it makes against 
the Indian Judges, ue do not think so meanlv of the Civil Service of 
India, as to suppose that this Avoik could proceed from any memher of 
tliat body. It appears rather to he the production of some Oriental Sad- 
dletree, who, having too mucli time on hi.s haiuU, has laid hold of some 
u'oik on Mohammedan jurisprudence to amu.se hisleisuie hours in the 
sultry Kast. Mounted on this hohhy-horse, like another Don Quixote, 
be valornusly takes the field, ro.Nolved to vatupiish every opponent, and 
ware of surmounting every dithcnlty in Indian politics, if not (what 
more important still) of ultimately raising himself to tlie dignity of a 
professor’s chair. 

Ihe great end and aim of hi.s ])re.sent labours wotild seem to !)e the 
iiicrcaso of the Compan}\s revenue, of the salaiies of the Company’s .ser- 
vants, and, as noees'>ary for aeeomplishing tliese purposes, of tlio amount 
of taxes raised in India; rehirms uhich, Ik* conceives, must he extremely 
beneficial and agreeable to all jKirties, (tax-j>avers as Avell ns tax-re- 
ceivers,) as explained in the following paragraphs: — 

It It he dysirabhMo inerease tin suiplu-, revenue ul India, that il may be 
'I 'lie Is sulHc leiitl) cvidenl. A limited leveiiut, and boUKdle>s e\|lell^e of in- 
ui'peiisable milifai \ and civil e^talili^hmeiits, have hilheito compelleil (iovern- 
'0' Ilf to place those Cstahlishments on the lowest possible scale, botli as to 
iiiitnhei and allow unces. The jioliey of tins is hv no mcitis apparent. More 
'tllention to the improvement of the revenue would pioduce ten thousand times 
tae ainnuni ot ihe savinir, to he derived from retreiichiiw from the already too 
ssiiHty mcome of biitldul uiul zealous servants of (^oveinment. The .sveslcm of 
treiichnieul, wliiili necessity f»a\e luitli to, has been kepi up much too lonjr. 
capacity of the grcalesl diiiiee that cvei came into otlice m India is fully 
^fpial to this, the lowest of .ill fm.iricial ojieralions; and it is not unfreipieiitlv 
t i.it we ;.-oc such men so employ tlieinselve>. nieir motive is not the pood of 
^ service — the welfare of ihcir countrv • it is .dtf»celhei selfish ; to reenm- 
mend themselves, as they hope to do, to tlie Imal "overnmenfs, or the authon- 
Ues in Turope. Nor can we wonder al, tliou<rh we mav repret, their snrress, 
howr (lifficu't it is for tb* head of a povernmenl to get rid of a specitie 
P'‘upo»(d that has economy for jb ol)|ecf, howevei little disposition there may 
'yeiitertam it.^ 

I poll what principle of good government, as applu'uble to a fbreicm jTo 
|‘nu‘ such as India is of England, ought the public .servants of the state, the 

‘vidpftij upon whose energy of mind, talents, vutue, and linnour, the coun- 
try is nrf.w,ir. ..a ... 1 I . 1 i -_. . I ... ij 



Do tb« dunces succeed in their abominable designs of iogratiating th#li>- 
such vIHmovs governors as the Directors? 

he lowest writer in employ ha< t or atltd a veai 
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Tlie situation olfthc Company’s servants in the military^ ser- 

vice, at this time, is, I fear, much worse tiiau is helieyeef, .eveW'hy '^hHk^' in 
power at home. 1 say so, herause my opinion ef theif lih^Wlity s\ifch,th« j 
feel convinced tlicy would improve the condition of fheii' am^yi it f^iMy 
made known to tliem, and they were convinced of the irtcillculabl^ udvaaitojfes 
which would reudt from that improvement. Numbers of their officers, men of 
family, all of education, and many of them men of talent, after fifteen, fi>feu 
twenty year^ service, are now dragginj^ on an idle, and, consequently, a com- 
fortless life.'* .Might not many of those able, intelligent, and worthy nien, be 
usefully employed, in time of peace, in carrying into effect the measmc? af 
Ciovernrnent for increasing the revenue till it should become sufficient to nrt- 
nnt of a greater renuineralion to tlieinsehes and their associates? Thus might 
•all be enabled to maintain the appearance of respectability, eNeil of affluence, so 
hefiting an Englidigentloman, and, in the eyes of the nati\e8 of India, so becom- 
ing an officer of the Krighsh (iovernincnt : whilst those who preferred the enjov- 
menls of their native country, w'oiild have the prospect of icluruing to it within 
a reasonable period, if not wiili riches, yet with a comfortable independence.® 

It IS impossible to (b uy that I-'.ngUnd would be a gainer by this state of 
things, botli immediately and ultimately : immediately, because the additional 
receipts of the servants of (government would augment the capital available in 
India,? tlie procieds of which would he finrdl\ realized in Kngland, and in- 
crease the general wealth of the conntiy ; and ultimately, because by thtis raid- 
ing the servants, who are in fact the organs of (lOvemment, in the e^litnatioii 
of the peojde, bv cniililmg every individual branch of the executive to be more 
extensively useful, or benevolent, or charitable, to those who are under Ins in- 
tluonce, the natumal ehaiacler would he elevated, the good-wiU of the people 
secured, au<i, by cunsequence, the stuhilit) of the Goverument consolidated. 

Hence we learn, that the best way to secure the good-will of the peo- 
ple of India, is to subject them to heavier taxes 1* — to enable every 
branch of the service to be extensively useful and benevolent in labour- 
ing to increase as much as po.s.>il)lc the public burdens! And that be- 
cause this has not been attended to sufficiently hitherto, the respect and 
affection of the natives of India do not How as they would otherwise do 
towards the servants of the Company ! I'liese are kept on a “ bdreaih- 
sistence that is, tlie lowest on the civil list enjoys an income of from four 
to five hundred pounds a-year, those of higher rank ns many tliousands ; 
while the best situations open to Natives of the country, however higblv 
qualified bv tlu'ir talents and learning, are woilh only about ono-teilth 
part of the smallest allowance.-, of the youngest Kurojieaii writer. ‘ Still 
the European is not sutliciontly elevated, nor the natives of India suffi- 
ciently degraded for our Mohammedan lawyer! 

Hi.s gieat object then is to tax them still more severely ; and the mode 
in which lie pioposes to overcome .some of the (lifficulties, in the- way ol 
increasing the revenue, has at least the merit of .singularity. Lord.Cora- 
Tvailis having, by the humane principle of the permanent abttlement, 
limited the demniuls of Government u|K)n the land for ever, the atUhor 
condemns ibis act as defrauding the Com[>aiiy of all future increase of 


^ Without being Governuwrit Agents and Majors on 2 or 3000/. a-jeai*. 

^ Kvquisitc |)i'opo>al ! send forth your officers to tax— not for the plih^<| 
but for their own ! , *1- 

® Tlih not liciiig “tribute extractnl from India a thing, of whicfi nie 
tuthor denies the eitisteiice ! ^ i . 

7 This iv indeed au unique way of increadug tji^ fgpiUl of a COUptrj—") 
paving more to its s^rvantH ! 
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revcnMC, and, therefore, sets about contriving how it may annul its en- 
jrageineJJts with the people. With this honest purpose in view, lie at- 
icinpts to show that the ‘ Laws and Constitution of India,’* mentioned 
in llie Act of Parliauteat, authorizing the pevmanent settlement, uuist 
have meant the Moiiamiuedau laws and constitution ; then to prove that 
the iHTTieaneut sottldnieut is repugnant to this constitution ; lieiicc lliat it 
is illegal, and may be cancelled ; or at least its end defeated hy a rC'* 
.sumption of ail the lands that weie untaxed or uncultivated at the rime 
of ins being (iorried into execution. 

If the author had laid down any fixed piineiples of reasoning, by wliitii 
lie was, or professed to be, guided in lii.s researches into Indian alfaiis, it 
jnlglit have been woith while to follow him, and examine one by one (lie 
lads and argun'icnts ho adduces. But there is nothing of this kind at- 
tempted. VVe^are presented merely with a siting of (piotations, some- 
times from law hooks, sometimes from history, sliouing nothing more 
tfian this, that during the Miisulman dynasties, various Mohammedan 
laws and customs were introduced into India. 'I’his no rational being 
nei thought of denying ; but the author would have us infer with him, 
herause the Mogul Piinces believed (not all of them) in the Koian, and 
followed some of its precepts, as well a.', introduced now lule.s of their 
own in matters of government, that therefore the Hindoo law was oi- 
hrrlff t ephded. The assmuption is as gratuitous and extiavagunt as it 
is fniso in fact, For a proof of lliis ni* iicsmI not go faillier lliaii his own 
hyA'fpage 14 ). It is a (juotation fiom a woik on Moliammcdan law, 
(oiiipilod under the patronage of Amuugzebe, expres.slv fa the govern- 
ineut of his Indian subjects ; and p.iit of a cliapt(‘r vluch lieats of in- 
heiitaiico among Non- Moslems or Hindoos : — 

They shall take (ils<iys) ainomi tlicmwhcs by blood and by cnnipaci,, as 
Moslems uke among themselves. The piogeny of a inaiji.ige, winch is i.k.aj. 
Ill) tk'ii Muveu! thou'gh i j.i.ioxl 61/ ow/' A/ic. shall imt be debarred iVu 1 

ailiuntmg. 

It, then, tlw* sacred books of the Hindoos rerdeicd a maniagn legal, 
and regulated one of the most important of worldly ailairs — the sucoi*8- 
sion of prrtj,ert\’— was the Hindoo law entirely aholisiicd ? 

That in matters of revenue, police, and criminal jiirispnidema;, tin' 
Mohammedans made innovations is fully admitted ; but as to their c«> 
neral conduct, what doe.s Mr. hTancis ■“■ay ^ “ The moderation (he oh- 
'<erves) of the tribute imivosed by all Mohammedan con({ueror“, and the 

siniplirity of their mode of collecting it, accounts for tlie surprising facility 
with which they retained posses-sion of their conque.-.t c I b^'ir torm of go- 
vernment was de!S[>otic, but in fact it was iioioppre^-iveto tlm irairt ot the | 
vori<jtiore<l people : in general, thev introduced no change but in tlu* ] 
army and in the name of the sovereign. ” It is in vain lor the author 
to attempt to prov'e from ancient Mohammedan lawyers what was the 

/ iJt Gen. III., cap. 21, sect. .HP, “The Comt of Directors were jeijui-cd lo 
?I>e «)rdcrs for ^ytllitig and establishing, upon pnr.tiples ot iiioderatioii a:,;l 
•u’o, (w-ordniif to, the t 0 U'>> and constitution of hufio, tlte pi'riniiiicit* rule-* l)\ 
'diirh the trl'buU;^, {“eUis, aiulstr\ices of the Rajahs, /oineeodar*, j>olyg.’irs, t.. - 
l^okdars, aptl other Native landholcler-i, should be ip future rendered nri!l ppul to 
the ( oiupany.**' If the nmneroiis reg:nlatji)ns eeacled and re inodc'b n alii' t 
everj year by the 3engal (luvcrnment were cxainiaed, th ”• Wfiu 1 be fr) 

! (leViaffsr! contMeVably froWi the ** ]>ermancnt rnlr- " her* Ot'-m .1 u 
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‘ Cohstitutibh^ of India at the titne it can^'into *btir 
cotistitutioh merely tiite frame of governmeht aftd^ U%’a ;MtabUi^ 
ahd abted Upon, t\^hether the rules and pracii6iS’ih itite 
ble to the opinions of the Koran and its commentators br hotr. '* It i* 
ittitter of fact, to be proved by history, or theteitimohy efiodtemporarieb, 
nbt by the dicta of ancient doctors, who can merely tnll ua the prihcipleg 
tijat prevailed among them, not surely the practice of their Soeeessnni. 
The author even brings forward the laws of Egypt, beeaufe^ goVern^ by 
Mohammedans, to prove what was the constitution of India ! ' Hemf^hb 
as Avell seek for the rcpuhlican constitution of the United Sttltes of Artiew 
rica in the books of the Old and New Testament. 

He himself admits that the Mohammedan Government of India ifttro^ 
duced “ regulations suitable to the times and the mixed population of 
tlie empire, — a power which the Mohammedan law expre^sl^ rceogniies 
and vests in the sovereign.” And again (p. 97), that where nine-tenths 
of the people were not Aloslems, it was scarcely to be hoped that a verv 
strict adherence to the Mohammedan law was practicable. Still he 
w^asths hundreds of pages to prove the very reverse, which is con- 
fessedly impossible. It will be sufficient to select a few instances Of his 
uft^f failure. He lays it down (p. 6(>) as a principle of Mohammedan 
laV, that the sovereign cannot make any grant of land without stipu- 
lating for the legal land-tax ; seeing tliat, by law, the sovereign is a mere 
trustee for the community, -whose property the land before partition is; 
and a trustee [a Mohammedan despot!] cannot give away the property 
of his constituents without an equivalent”! To establish this position is 
the object of a great portion of his book ; it being with him a very im- 
portant one, as forming an essential part of tlie machinery with which he 
hopes to overthrow the “ permanent Hettlement.” Tor if the sovereign, 
as the mere trustee of the people, had no power to make free grants of 
land, and t/this was part of the constitution of India sanctioned by the 
British Parliament, — then, srqitiiur^ all the lahhurnj (or tax-free) 
tenures now existing in Bengal, are null and void. But pursuing the 
thread of this argument only two pages, we Hnd (p. 68) thatthe sovereign 
may make a donation of the khnraj, or reventie of an estate, to the 
osvner liimself, provided he be a person entitled to receive public imin- 
tenance. A certain number of (jualifications are specified as beirtg neces- 
sary' to render persons entitled to receive such a reward or grant ♦ hon'- 
ever, tiiis limitation is of little avail where tlie sovereign, ttri absolute 
de^yiat, is to bo the sole judge of his own actions. NeverthefesS the 
aiithor still struggles haul to avoid the conclHsioii, that the revehUO might 
he remitted, by maintaining that such grants are not hereditary, and 
that there exists no means hy which the ground may be releaSeil front 
laud- tax peruiancutly. But when tve come to the ft/fw/njrArt grant of 
lands, we find that they were to descend “ /com father to ion lineal 
succession y in order to secure the grant to the posteritj/ of the original 
proprietor (grantee).” Those were the express words of the sunnud, or 
gfant, by which the revenue was for ever alienated from th^ Ctuwn, 
unless it should liappeti tp revert to it by failure of heirs ; and the author 
tel4 us that it was “ to feward the faSthfhl sendees of an tndiVidiial by A 
ant^ certain provision for hihiSelfdnd hi<l blfilpriAgi” ’ ’What 
then becomes of his assertion, so often made, that the ctrtbnt, by MV 
possibility, be pcrmctrienfly reliei'cd frohi 
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A. aid hU ijeiUB, who a grant of the khursy^ or land-tax* of aa 

he* a^; the same time, the zumeeodara, or, aa before ao- 
Icuew^l^^ ^ ^opnetors of the same lands. If previously {Eumeen- 
dars, they would in much the same situation as the holders oi 
lakhumj estates nowdo in Bengal; if previously proprietors, (t. e. in hif 
vifljv of it* ryots,) the only burden on the lands would now be that of the 
/lUiieendars’ customary per centage for collection, (as to be afterwards 
explained). Or suppose that A, and his heirs had no interest whatever 
in the estate when they obtained the perpetual grant of the khuraj ; but 
that/^. and his heirs w^ere then zuincendars, C. and his heirs the proprie- 
tors, or ryots; still A. might buy out the rights of B, and C., and thus 
iH'Coum Bi)le proprietor and participator in the profits of the estate. But 
v^hether these rights upon the estate were thus consolidated, or remained 
in three distinct classes of persons, it is evident that the effect is the same 
as legards the Government, whose claitiis on the land are relinquished 
in jierpetuity. 

From the above it may easily be inferred, that when a grant of the 
khuraj, or taxes, of a certain district, was made to A., as Government might 
then naturally leave him to take caicol the collection of these tuxes him* 
!U‘lf, the office of ii., the uumeendar, or Government collector, would pioba- 
bly become superfluous. But the Mohammedan Princes w'ere not used thus 
to turn adrift their old servants without any provision tor their support, 
aud that of theii families ; consequently, the zumeendar would be thought 
equitably entitled to receive his customary per centage from the royal 
asMgnee, or person who had obtained tlie grant ot the revenues. T his ap- 
j)eais to he the true explanation of the allowance called “ malikana ; 
sii named, it is said, from being due from the giantees to the “ maliks, 
or owners of the land. How tiie zuineendars came to be called vinllks, 
ar “ owners,” the autlior does not attempt toexjilain, iUvhough be every 
where else jui.tly denies their being proprietors. A mere name, however^ 
proves nothing as to the extent ot their rights. 

It being fully established, then, and admitted, that the sovereign 
might, and did, occasionally resign and surrender his revenue righlt 
permanently, it might have been expected that the author would yield 
the p<nut. But no : like Goldsmith s schoolmaster, “ even though con- 
quered, ho can argue still.” He adduces the famous instance of tho 
iruiut to the Company, of the Dew’anee, as it is called, or collection and 
receipt of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, Iroin tlie Linperor 
Shah Aulum,to be held by the Company “in perpetuity, ’ as a free gilt 
and turngha ; but it was not, he adds, granted “ rent free, and the 
words “ from generation to generation, and for ever and ever, form a 
cJaijso of it. It is true that tw enty-six lacs of rupees were the considera- 
tion stipulated in this case ; and what docs this prove . It never surey 
vxm disputed, that lands might be granted by altiungha -or a pecuniary 
rolurn ; but they may also be, and commonly are, granted w^hout any 
sue h condition. The consideration here, so far from being thought an 
essential part of the transaction, w as not so much as mentioned in e 
imperial iunoud, which pmqwrted to be a “ free gilt. I t e an or 
d<>ea aotai/uHnowledge such a gilt to have been legal, the ompany may 
yeN^rcofdiag, t<>!.him» h« HaWe to au action for ejection betore the Im- 
P^iaJ Court /of^ Delhi L . . , 

TfaeJno.t »rs'<n‘en'"- ^ 
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tiM fiert^ditftry; is yet to be noticed. But thepaTagr^h:tmi^ b«'t|i«)ted 
ivdW^lr wotd,0r the reader will hardly believe to muckilqUy coirfd be 

fitted in i book written by one deeply versed in Hiebrewl dud tAiiablo lore, 
and proposing a course of lectures on Mohammedan liWyfor^the'b^n<6t of 
the iSoitt India Company’s i^noranf Judges: n i , i , // 

It is evident (says he) that these tenures are not in th'^If n'dtit'fe rte6essnrilv 
Hereditary ; and by law (he says) they are clearly not i n0rdbbS'it'f6Tt(rtv (ho\v 
' Cfiri It from these U\ o negatives '*) that any one of them conveys a rent-free grant. 

For e^cainple, (he pfococsls,) the ^iltumglia tenure Timoiir ordered all 
the beggars to be collected, and maintenance to be assigned t<) thciti, tnui that 
ihcjf ^houhl b(‘ dislinftiiUhal by a mitk (o eesuan-ua TCMCIIA K^;Nl^D), 

that tin y miglit not be penmtted to bog any more; and fnftcr tum^fu^ (o ai i n 
« A TUMUIJA), they should be found beguing, they .should be banisheil.’' Wi* 
eannot suppo.se, (he a<lds,) by such nlluni^ha grants, that bi.s Majesty designed 
to C!*!istitute a b.ody of heieditaiy beggius. 

The sapience here di.splujed by thk' Mohammedan jurist is past p\- 
pressioD^ Ilis interpretation of the law of Timoiir is no less adnuia))li‘, 
l(liau it Sir William Blackstone had confounded the Keeper of the 
' Xireat Seal with a felon branded for liis ciimes, both of whom ecptally 
leceive tlie stamp, or tu.mgiia ! Only a little way back, he had tilled 
half a page with quotations from Turkish, Arabic, aitd other dictionarie.s, 
to. .show that ifwu//ta meant a “ distinguisliing maik,” a “seal,” Ac. 
as well ati the royal grunt. Tet he now confounds a grant of territory, 
uad.er the Great Seal of the Einpiie, uith a beggar’s badge. To think 
tliat this man, groping through the mists of hi.s ignoiancc, sUpuld 
himselt up for a teacher and repiover of the Civil Service of India 

Wesball now give another specimen of bis icasoning on the subject of 
taxes, which is, on the whole, equally sati.sfactoiy : 

Tlio Mohammedan law, (.says he,) as 1 have observed, allows tlie kliiiraii) 
(land-tax) to be levie«l as lugh ns one half. Some lawyers say, as much shall 
be left to the husbandman as will luainlani Ins family, scivant-, arwl cattle, till 
nextcrop, and all the remainder shall go to the Crov\n; but one-HfiK ot th,’ 
produce is deemed the etputabh* and commendable portion, being double ll f 
oes/ir, or double tithe. Tlie Ai/cea Ahlmrcc s.iys : “ Former rulers of Ibii" 
^oostan look oi»e-si\th ; but llun they imposed a \ariel\ of otlier imposts, ((Hinl 
to the whole quit-icnt of llindoostan, winch Akbar abolished ; among these, the 
capitation-ia\.” And, aci'ording to Flmy, the husbandman paid bne-fnurth 
of the iucrt'a^c ! 

^ 5lo Pliny is one of our learned profe.s.sor’s Mohammedun law’ auUiori- 
; ti,(^.^ ! M e liiid the rate of the land-tax, by his ow’n account, var)it'? 
fi;b^p iOiH*-si\th to one-half of the produce; yet he talks, in ^ho nt*''^ 
page, of btinging tlie amount of a.ssessment, in certain districts^ to 
agree w ith “ the iato .sjiecilicd,” (^as if there w’ere only one,) by Mphain- 
r pjLedan law. That law did not prevent, as we have seen, the l^tnd'tax 
iVpw being, in .some cases, entirely remitted ; nor did it prevent the abo- 
lition of all other taxes whatsoever, even the capitation-tax, which may 
be considered the most .sacred of all, being the price paid by the un* 
fielleyer fyr Ihc redemption of his infidel head from the .sw;drd 6f'Lsla,uiii. 

* We susiK'ct our Professor’s Hw-Latin is on a par with his Peniian. '^Vhere 
jflAhe hnd the “ well-kuown maxim lenmrantin jcrin” pexcusat iieMiUcmj, 
the uhrH*?e “ in foro judice " ? We do not recollect to have met with tbeU w *1^* 
whole course of the Forpus Juris. ; 
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tlieigriiM and good, (ao enemy to those twin brothm in overy 
a^i-t-«dper#tition and^ cruelty,) abolished the mimerous imposts that 
bad'^afflllctod hi 8 »«ul^cts, and limited the tax on the land to one-third of 
the produce, -with remkaions in bad years. 

\Vc find the great Akbar stating, in excuse for exacting $o high a rate 
as on^-tlurd, while his predecessors took only one-sixth, that he had 
abohslted otlmr, taxes equivalent to the difference. One-third, therefore, 
was considered double the usual proportion; and we do not sec any good 
authority for believing that Indian taxation ever amounted, generally, to 
one half of the produce, until it fell into the hands of the Company. Wo 
know that, under the ancient Hindoo governments, the rate was Ironi 
one-twelfth to one-sixth; that it was afteruanls carried so lar as one- 
third, and to ouc-half only in the most favoured and fertile soils. But 
Alill hems testimoriy, that the taxation of (he Mohaiuiucdaii Piinces was 
much milder. This author also admits, (hat a filth (or double tithe) was 
regarded as the approved and equitable rate, sanctioned both by law and 
religion ; and one-third seems to have been considered a scvci'O exaction, 
requiring apology in the days of Akbar. It reniaiued for the East India 
Company to extort nearly double that amount,— fifty-five, and even sixty- 
seven per cent. ; refusing any remission in had yeais, even when the crop 
is less than (he seed ; besides compidling the wretched ctiltivators to buy 
tlieir salt of the Government at 1000 per cent above the natural cost ot 
production. Such is the honourable confra.st jiresented by Mohammedan 
crueltv and (/hristian lutmnniftj, cnligbleiied' hv tlie divine j>rcc^pt ol 


doing unto otliers as we would have others do unto us. 

That luore than one-tliird ot the produce never <*ould hayi* l>een the 
eslabli.'liod rate for any length ot time, i.s C(*rtaiti ; because it is j)ro\e(l 
that the tountry could not bear it. 'Hint the ( ompany manages tn ex- 
tort so much jnore, is only to be explained by the iiotiiriouh luct, tlint it is 
done by reducing the country to ruin, and scraping into it^ |>ocketH, not 
the pre.sent produce, but the accumulated wealth ot ages. But the wnste 
and impoverishment of the taim is ot little moment to tlie out-going 
tenant wdiose lea.se expires in IH.'t'l. . ' 

MV now proceed to the next branch of the argument. Supposing, with 
the author, that the Mohammedan Princes, faithtol “ trustees of the peo- 
ple, ’Tiad no authority (although in the exeicise ot despotic powei) to remit 
or alienate from the Crown any portion of tlie puhlie leveiiucs; Will it 
tollow tliat, after a complete revolution has taken place in the gpverninen 
of the country, that the British Pa.liament is equally Med by the 

universal spell of Mohammedan law ( He answers, les. ror (p. ; 

^hiio any part of tliat law exists in India, the country s aur-oo 
Hlam ; that is, “ annexed to the Mohammedan dnmimmis. 

Profession of the Mobammedim faith on the j'art the 
condition; therefore, bN the Mohainiiiedaii law, fiKlia unc <'n ■ 

Daur^ol-Hlam ; nay, is held by law t.» be now, for it is not a tlece>.siwye n- 
ditiou that the sovereign he a INfoslein. 

Thus ,ve learn that, although lu ilher the sovereigns uor the r«»pl« "* 
India he Moslems, it is still Davr-ool-hhm, a part ol the Mohanmiedan 
liqniinioqsl Xhe consequences of tins discovery are inonientoiu. 

By Taw of India, all die uncultivated laud (w)iidi^» 
iHhkT acoordiug to MrX'ulebrooke, - uiu‘4ialf, aud ;;|- 

c.MMltU ol tuhnat.op. theothcilsdftrreclaniiiiUe, Ol m ri.fr5«ud lAef, ; 
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thetwhok three ipfovinceft, [Bengal, Befaar, and Ortfga^}> atilt aeiriAiKii 

TJjfc ojf the Uoverm ment ; for without un exprm Ofum(^ ead^per- 

ciil(}|^U 9 n of repe/^fi^, there existed no power legally (;ap?hl^ , giving 
away,hy any lawf^ul dec(i of conveyance, or any leg^ mode wl^aiev^rj| , ^ 

Was the Emperor’s grant of the Dewanee to the Company a legal deed, 
thep^ when it contained no specification or mention of revenue ? I)i(iit 
cootmue legal when the Company (as usual, when able to break its pro* 
mise with safety) refused, about ten years after, to continue tlie pay- 
ment of the sum stipulated ? Or was it legal for it afterwards to reduce 
the twenty-six lacs it l>ecanie bound to pay annually, to (90,000rs.) about 
une-thirtieth part of that sum? Could the same power which legalized 
these breaches of faith towards the Mohammedan Emperor, even within 
the Daur-ool-fslam^ not give legal sanction to lakhuraj tenures in 
Bengal, supj)osing them to have never existed before ? No, says the 
author ; who, like most other advocates of the Company’s system, thinks 
British pow'er in India may always be legally and properly enough ex- 
ercised fbi^the bcncht of the rulers, hut never for the benefit of the people. 
Dort he find any ahthority in the Ayeen Akburcr, or in the Writings of 
tha't most learned Jurist, Aboo Huncefali, for salt and opium monoplies 
foV the behoof of a Christian government; or asurplus revenue, to be drawn 
from India, for the purpose of division among the gentlemen of I.eadcn- 
hftll-stroet ? He needs no proof of the legality of these things. But as 
ihr a Permanent Settlement, which limits the amount of taxes demand- 
able from the people, this ho pronounces to he quite illegal, although it 
has exi.sted for nearly thirty years, with the express sanction of the 
h!|i;hpst legislative authorities in the British empire. Such contemptible 
tricing does not desen'e to be confuted. He njight a.s well fancy that 
brr ■ a '• Britain was once a Roman province, nothing can be legal in this 
1 which does not agree with the principles laid down in the Institutes 
of Justinian. 

Not to wa.ste more time on his wretched legal argument for overthrow- 
ing the Feriiianent Settlement, let us proceed to examine his reasons for 
wishing to commit this breach of faith towards the natives of India. — 
His fundamental objections to the settlement are, first, that the t^x on 
the land is incapable of being increased ad bbitum t secondly, that it is 
HdW fixed, he think at too low a rale, owing chiefly to three causes: 
the imperfect knowledge ps.se.ssed of the country at the time it. Was c6n- 
clhded; to about one-third of the arable larid being then ont of culfiya- 
tion* and, lastly, to perhap.s ns much more of it being allowed to be held 
uiider lakhuraj (or tax-free) tenures, which he bold.s to be illegal. 
'Fhere existed a very good reason for the Company not caring to alarm 
its new subifvets hv inquiring very strictly into the tenures by tyhich 
they lu'ld th. ir lands, — a question to uhich a certain Scottish king once 
recMted a startling answer from his hold barons. The Company was 
n*^ll hware that its own title could as ill .stand the test of lej^nl serntirty 
as those of any of its subject.s; therelhre, every thing was to be avoids 
that might aaTiken and keep alive such dangerous scruples, and any ar- 
rangement wiks desirable that might for ever bury them in obitrlon. 
Noming could tend so effectually to ensure public tyant^uillity ks 
g^a^utee given to the i>eQple, that their property should nfevttr ^niifinjjf^d 
upon, hy the laud being subjected to additional hurdensyon any pmteoee 
whatever. Another object of the |>erman«nt settleroeat 4vaA, to encourage 
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the imppotemefet of' the country by inducing thtm to cultivute* the 
iinmeiiso tiictt'of land then lying waste * and both these great objecU 
have beei^, ia a greaf measure, accomplished. Co|onql Stewart's lyltni- 
rable pamjihlet says, on this subject: — 

Tlie in^asiire 'vthich introduced this change ih the tenure of the land)lmsheen In 
ii< trprtenil effect Sti infinite blessing to the country, by the creation of it penba- 
iient interest in improvement, and the security winch it affords to possession. 
IVforq it» ostabUshmcnt, the most fertile provinces on tlio kriiks of the Gaufres 
^\^1re subject, under ow' Government ^ to almost periodical families, which swept 
.iMiiy njiilions of men, and villages by thousands, reducing, in iho language of 
Lord (^oruAvallU, “ a third of the Company’s tcrritoncs to the condition of a 
\\iliU‘mess inhabited only by wild beasts.” Since its operation began, lliese 
Mll.nres have been rebuilt, these wildernesses have been covererl with plentiful 
lianests ; ahd since that period, I do not believe it could he proved that, in all 
the provinces of Bengal, a single human being has perished of liunger. 

Hut \vc still hear of faininea at Bombay and Madras, whej-e tiiey 
are so little regarded that it is jocularly given in the public prii)^ as an 
itt'in of local ne\vs--“ THE PFiOPLE AHE STARVING ’’—under 
that execrable ryotwar system with which the author would supplant the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, that the people there also might again 
pcrisli by tens of millions. 1° t 

We fully admit that Lord Cornwallis, in conferring on India this 
benevolent self-denying ordinance, committed a great error in attending 
so exclusively to the rights of the zumeendars, and overlooking those of 
tbe lyots; but it was an error of judgment merely, arising from the 
imperfect knowledge then po.ssessed, not from a di-siegard of the interoslj 
of the people. Ow'ing to the erroneous notion.s wliieh then prevailed, iwi* 
tortunatcly, respecting their riglits, ihey were left without effectual pro- 
toi don ; but by a regulation, whieh forms no necessary part of the perma- 
nent settlement, and which could never have been appioved of by Lord 
Coruwalli.s, the people are now placed in a much worse situation ; that is, 
ill case of an estate being sold for defalcation of revenue, which occur* 
almost every' day, all the leases held of the zumeendar aie declared fjy 
Goverument to be annulled ! In tliis manner, a zumeeiidur may at any 
time cancel all the leases of his ryots, by allowing his estate to go to 
auction, and n-purcluising it himself, under the name ol a fiicnd. 

But the author’s most important objection to Uiih revenue hCtUenieut is,, 
that the taxes ate too low. The lands, uncultivated at the time it was foiined, 
not having been assessed, he coii.sider.'* tlie Coinpany literally defrauded of 
their produce. The fact is, tliat but fur the permanent ftcttlcmeut, they 
never w'pnld have been cultivated at all ; and never, therefore, could 
have yielded any revenue. Nor with cultivation is every quality of soil 
capable of yielding revenue at all : it may only be fertile enough to bear 
the cost of culture, and yield a bare remuneration for the imsbandawn i* 
labour. The effect of iitqiosing a tax, tliercdore, on such laud, w'ould bp 
to throw it ag^in out of cultqre, and reduce tbe peasantry it supported to 

t>*e of tliefve cidaniities, which occurred only a few yem before, (J770,) U 
'leB|)iatchytlhy *he higtoriau of BriiUh India in the following lirief »en6encc Th* 
first year of hi® (Mr. Carter’s) administration was distin^ni died by one pf those 
dreddihf Ifanilnes which so often atlliet the provinces of tiidia ; a calamity by 
which Were that! a third the Inhabitants of Uengwl ^vete <»irtpwt«d to heffO' 
been dwtroyed 1 "»^Miifc, vfll, III., p. 4Jl. 
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]Fww iliwr^wodical scoiirgei Lorji 

rmtivpaot' Betigal. But says our ^ 

“'Kt'Ws' WIiat Vhdi* Country Omc the CoVeiliment'OP thaiiiAayjf ilTlieini 
jMreWe Obtigflhon of lying up her hands for ever from kfcrsdffjrpi'^aw'/^f 

at least of the ni ^T, iiuIpkI almost tlie only, mode of Ulcteftsing 4ftvj[)iVUC^S>f 
suworul onho-hnu»ti'provUioeft,of tUo Unvst portiuH of.-diG ,, // 

Why tire we to tak^ his word that an enortrton® intt^nie-ttitV 
on land, liable to be increased ad libitaiji, as the Government clid<<#iei, 
is the be.st for India, though it would not be endured in England ^ — 
“ Because in Europe the taste for Iniurics that prevails enables Go- 
vernments to raise a huge revenue by taxes on ai tides of luxuiy. The 
necessaries of life form another somce of revenue. In India, the luxiiiies 
of life are not known, except to a few ; eonsefiiieiitly, that source oi 
revenue dows not e.xwt Biero.” And why are luxuiies almost unkiioint in 
India? — JWause taxation and oppresaiun reduce the people to such a 
stale of ahjci-t poverty and wrett.hednet.s, that, as he elsewhere expresses 
himself, to them “ the neeessaries of lite are luxiiiies”! But here lie 
says, “ even the necessaiies of life (procurable by them) are of so little 
value, that they are scarcely tangible.” Yet we contrive to make them 
pay us a tax of a million and a lialf steiling annually on salt alone; 
which grievous imposition, being still farther aggravated by snboidinale 
monopolies glowing out of ours, is pi obably doubled or tri[)lcd, as lie 
admits, before the salt n’aehes the lips of the consumer. But to proceed 
with liis argument, drawn fiom the mhery ofoui subjects: — 

What can llu‘ most »'\pc'rl fiii.uitiei hope lo hny fioin a ])eoplr wlio loo in 
a state of nakedness : wliusi* hahifntioiis (osl, ]>eih!i])s, a rupee; and wlnio, in 
many paits of tlio oomitiy, labouioi’N, heads of fond tn, re'.ooeiio moie llian 
live slullings a moiitli 

Such is the picture of misery presented to the humane and generous 
English nation, to prove that its Indian subjects ought to be more 
Revtrely taxed! V\<‘ have show u in what manmu the {lojmlalion and 
prospeiity of the country were promoted by the permanent settlement; 
and these very resuit.s aie assigned l>v tlie author as reasons for its abo- 
lition ; — 

The popuKilion and prospeiity of the counlu (■'Uys In ) b,ive, lunbr our (io- 
veinmrnt, irntpie fiouably niru;,i.sefl, an I tlieir temleuc^ is to be progressive. 
I^True ; but tins toiideney ni:i> be, as it foiun ily was, ami ni most parts of Ind::i 
IS now, completel) counieract'^d by excessive taxation ] Think, then, (he ex- 
claims,) of the tenici i/>/ of the xi \x. or of the set o/’ tnen, a of the po>ver, wlint- 
ever it max he, vvlio did venture, uiuler secii fucnnistancfs, in set perpetual 
hounds to the lesonn-. s of tlu- In lnm (iovcininent, hv limiting for ever the 
l.uid-ievenuo of the conntrv. 

Lord Goriiwallis deceived well of his rountrv, if lie had done nothing 
more than consult her honour and true interests, by tying up, in some 
degree, the hands of .such harpie.s as thi.s, who would prey upon the 


“ The authors of the permanent settlement fp. Ii39 1 appear to luave forgotten 
altogether the dinuutftwn between the people of kmghiinl, to whom luxuries are 
hecomc necessnnes, atul tlie subjects «>f their Asiatic teiritnrics, to wliom even 
the necessaries of life are luxuries.” This muld not he saiil with truth, unless 
the natives »U Imli.i hatl g;enernll\ less than the necessaries of life; that is, just 
enough to keep soul tnol ho*lv fog-ether. 
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rpty Vitrils ditf Tfldiiati* s^bj^cta, If tK^y be iticretSainy so^ fise ii^ .|yi«o^ 
perity as here asseVt^', they will soon begin to' enjoy tlw comfortR; «rid 
even the hixUrifis;ot’life^ so as to afford the Governmetit abundant ^ur^es 
of revenue. If they are not improving, there is more need for remitting 
taxes than intrensing them. 

We shall shortly return to this volume, and show that its statements 
ifluiattew of finance are still more unsound than its dpetrinee on points 
of laWk 


STANZAS, 

/tdapfrd to ihf heautiful Air of “ Montahmheit** uitempting to tmiodif the • 
sentimrnts and feelings suggested by its soot king Mifiitt, ae w 

heard during a calm at Sen. 

Wiir.N the Ocean's storms are done, 

And all around peaceful calm, 

As Evening’s blush, at setting sun, 

Sheds oVr the scene a holier halm, 

The soul instinctive turns to Heaven, 
lulled with pure detolion’s glow, 

And humbly hopes its sjns forgiven, 

Above this world of doubt and voc. 

NV hen the milder Twilight dies, 

And every billow sinks to lest. 

As stars liegin to liuht the ^ku^, 

And Day sinks deeper in the we^f, 

Tlicn the hoait will lunneward turn 
To distant, dear, and long-loved Friends, 

And light with fires that holy urn 

Whose incense pure to Heaven ascends. 

Wlien at Midnight’s hallowed noon, 

The ntli carulean \ault jhove 
Yields to the bright meridian Moon 
Her tranquil rmgn o’er Night ami I.ove, 

Bosoms tlien with fen our glowing, 

Four their silent pi unt along, 

Till through every pulse are flowing 
Passi on, — M usic, — Sigh , — a nd Song. 

Tliese my pensive breast inspiring 
As o’er trackless deeps we steer, 

W'lien on deck, at eve reining, 

Montalomljerl’s strains I lie.ir ; 

Thus can Music’s inagit* power 
Lift the soul to realms above, 

And mingle, in one silent hour, 

I>evotion,-*-Eriend8)up,‘^l lonie— and Xov e 
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' No. III. 

from Gihraliar to iSioily, — Recollectiom of Mborisht 

and Carthaginian History, “ ■ ' 

On the 2(1 of July we left Gibraltar, in company M*ith the fleet, and 
staiulijig over to the southward, j)aivS(*d within sight of the fordfloatioiRfi 
<jf Ceuta, situated on a peninsula «>f Africa, which, with Gibraltar, 
Rpartel, and Trafalgar, form tho Stjaits. It is so strongly defended by 
nature, as well as art, that although the Moors have often besieged it, 
it has withstood all their eft’orts. 'I’he first mention of it in history as a 
scene of ndtcli interest, was dining the devout age of the crusades, when 
Louis IX. or St. Louis of France, with the wild hope of baptizing the 
King of Tunis, (according to Oilibon,) directed his expedition against 
the Moorish territory, instead of the Holy Land, but fell a victim, with 
most of hi.s troops, to the climate. 

Aftpf the reign of this illustrious cru.sader, the spirit of Mohanmie- 
danism continued to gain ground, and extend its influence from llic 
Euphrates to the northern coast of Afiica ; and over all the w'esteni 
shores of the Mediterranean, the display of the crescent seemed to chide 
the warriors of Christendom for neglecting tlie cause of chivalry, and 
the defence of their holy faith. 

The situation of Portugal ivas particulaily favourable for a descent on 
tlie African coast ; and the extirpation of Muhainmedanisni continued, 
during the reign of John 1. and his successors, to foun the cliief object 
of their heroic e\pluit.s. The Portuguese princes had long been ambi- 
tious to receive the sword of chivalry from tbeir renowned father, wlien 
a general crusade to the Moorish coast called them from the enjoyment 
of peace to those military honours they so ardently desired. It is related, 
that the Queen Phillippa, their motlier, contemplating the dangers of an 
e.vpeditioii against the infidels, and beholding the lives of her husband 
and children at once exposed to the relentless scimitars of the Moors, 
unable to shake the firm resolutions of her ambitious offspring, or to sup- 
port, the dreadful uncertainty of so eventful a voyage, fell a victim to the 
painful conflicts of her mind. The death of so amiable and beloved a 
w'omta) awakened the regret of every one, and cast a portentous gloom on 
tho iwrospect of the African crusades. 

From the Bay of Lagos, near ('ape St. Vincent, the embarkation of 
tire Portuguese was beheld with various emotions, and recalled to mind 
till* tfopliies and African exploits of the Homan Belisarius. The spec- 
must certainly have been solemn and interesting ; and although the 
ng^vigaloT of the present day reflects on the embarkation with pleasure, 
as.it opened die first dawn of a knowledge of tlie coasts of Africa, yet 
tliip Portuguese, who beheld their sovereign, and die hnpeK of his illns- 
trious IrnusCf exposed at'Once to the perils ef tlw ocean, and to the fatal 
malignity of the burning sands and fet'erish atmosphere of thatcondhent, 
nu^st haye felt deeply. They are, therefore, described as viewing^ the 
fading. vessels in the distant lioiizon with mixed sensations; and the 
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sliorea of Lagos displayed a melancholy group when the sails of Uie 
monarch were lost in the surrounding haze. 

The lofty towen? and walls of Ceuta, (the ancient Septem, so called 
from the seven mountains in i\Iauritania Zingitana,) w'hich had been in 
part constructed and fortified by Justinian, formed at that time the 
strongest Moorish garrison in Africa ; and tlie subjects both of Spain and 
Portugal had long resorted thither, in security, to bid defilince to their 
country. On their landing safely the whole of their armament, consist- 
ing of .50,000 men, they found every thing that the vigilance or precau- 
tion of the Moorish Governor could devise, had long been prepared ; but 
neither their courage nor their strength was equal to the 8iicce.saful oppo- 
sition of so formidable an enemy, and Bensala, the Moor' accordingly 
retired under cover of the night, leaving the crusaders to secure the con- 
quest at daybreak. 

On the return of the Portuguese Monarch to Algan^e, he reviewed Jus 
troops, in order ‘to re\vard those who had distinguished themselves- 
The scene must have become particularly interesting when the militajy 
spirit of the father w’as gratified in proclaiming the rewards due to the 
valour of his sons. Don Pedro was created Duke of Coimbra, and Don 
Henry, Duke of Viseo; the latter of wbom returned to Ceuta as Go- 
vernor, where his favourite projects of maritime discovery were matured, 
and his information on subjects connected therewith, enlarged by occa- 
sional converse with such Moors as could be gained over to bis interest : 
so that the develo])inent of the southern coast of Africa may be traced 
from the day when the flag of Poitugal was planted by its princes on the 
northern promontory of Ceuta. A view of tlie savage inhabitants of its 
northern coast, in the present day, will not perliaps justify the opinion ot 
Henry's receiving information from the Moors of Ceuta ; but if we reflect 
on the distance of four centuries, during w’hich their movements have been 
retrogade, and the decline of knowledge has been equal to its progreas 
in other countries, we may conceive it j)osKible for the Duke to have dis- 
covered some rays of science, which even the desolation of the maritime 
colonies of Hippo Regius, of Ceuta, and of Carthage, did not extioguisl). 

“ narrow tract of the African coast,” says Gibbon, “ was 

filled with frequent monuments of Roman art and munificence, and the 
respective degrees of improvement might be accurately measured by the 
distance from Carthage and the Mediterranean.” And Dr. Adam Smith, 
in his ‘ Wealth of Nations/ i.s of opinion, that the express object 'whio)i 
the Portuguese prince had particularly in view, was to find out by aea a 
way to the countries from which the Moors brought ivory and gold-dust 
across the desert. 

The characters of these two princes have been justly renfratfd hjr pos- 
terity ; for iu whatever light they are beheld, they present great claims to 
admiration. Pedroj Duke of Coimbra, was remarkable for a quick tOd 
solid understanding. His eloquence, the voyages which he had mafllF, 
and Ilia travels both in Asia and Africa, induced the historian Cuttit, 
and oUien, to style him the Ulysses of the age. When <^cd to Rffc 
exercise of the supreme power as Regent, he gate the whoie^OT his 
qhaita and geographical manuscripts to his brother, Heniy, Dwd of 
Viseo, who, to kindred genius and talents, united the mosi dettrnliiieu 
resolution and patiefit perseverance. Their characters called forth. flife 
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powers of Camoehs, in his delightful episode of the Historic Flags or 
Ensigns, which Mickle thus translates : — 

Illustrious, lo ! two brother heroes shine, 

Their birth, their deetls, adorn the royal line; 

To every King of princely Europe known, 
in every court the gallant Pedro shone ; 

The ^loiious lleurv ! Kindling at his name, 

Peliold iny sailors’ eyes all spatkie flame ! 

Jleniy ! the chief who first by heaven ni.spiicd, 

To deeds unknown before, the sailor fired ; 

Wlio, conscious of his prowuss, left the shoie, 

And dared new oceans inner plough’d befoie ! 

Tlie \arious wealths of every distant land 
He hade Ins fleets explore — his fleets command ! 

The Ocean’s great <hscoverer he shines, 

Kor less Ins honours in tlie martial hues ; 

Ihe painted flag the cloud-wrapt siege displays, 

There Ceuta’s rotkmg wall its trust betra>s ; 

Black yawns the breach ; the point of many a spear 
Gleams thruugli the smoke ; loud shouts astound tlie ear ! 

Whose Steps fir.^t tro<l the ilreadfiil jiass ^ whose sword 
llew’d Its dark way — first w'lth the foe begoied ? 

Twas thine, O, glorious Henry ! fir^t to dare 
Tlie dreadful pas-, and thine to close tlie war. 

Taught by thy might, and huinhled m lier goic, 

The boastful pride of Afric tower’d no niuie ! 

Lusiai). 

Since that period, its history presents nothing intciesfing beyond the 
change of posses.sion from the Portuguese to tlie Spaniards, who at jire- 
sent hold it, and keep it wxdl gariisoned, for the purpose of making it on 
the African side what Gibraltar is on the European, one of the keys ot 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. 

On the morning of the 3d, we were on the Spanish coast, and passed 
within sight of the (hanada mountains, tlie .siinnnits of which, rising to 
an immen.se height, were partially enveloped in cloud.-., and their broken 
ridge.s covered with flakes of snow, which, .spaikliiig in the sun, presented 
a singularly beautiful ajipearance. 

On the evening of the 5ll), we passed Cape de Gatt, but at too great a 
distance to observe any of the peculiarities of its coast. The wind being 
light, our progress was extremely slow', 

Ou the 7th, we made the African shores, and passed along under the 
high land of Algieis, sufficiently near to distinguish tlie Castle, and some 
white biiildiugs on the side- of the hills, at some distance from each 
other ; but the tow n being at the bottom of a deep bay, was hid from our 
view. The land appeared scorcbed, barren, and uncultivated. This 
towA is under the Mohammedan government, in the person of a De.V, 
who, though be receives his authority from the Grand Signor, and acts 
under the immediate influence of his janissaries, is absolute in some 
respects ; ai)d though elected by the Turkish soldiers, is by them fre- 
quefitly deposed and put to death. 

'fhe nmnlier of inhabitants in the city of Algiers alone, is estimated at 
100,000 Mohatnin^ans, 1.5,000 Jews, and 4000 Christian slaveg^ The 
revenues of the state arise from the tributes paid by the Moors and Arab.^, 
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who occupy the awrounding country; and who, though a distinct peoj^e, 
linng ih Tenttfj'^aha professedly 'governed by laws of theif ot^^, are sut)- ‘ 
jrct to the capricious will of the Turks. Added to this, arc thb pTijf^'a 
they take, and the piracies they commit at sea; often equal to the taxes 
they lay upon the natives. 

the wind still continuing easterly, w'c crossed the Mediterranean seve- 
ral times, alternately making the islands of Majorca and Minorca, and 
the opposite shores of Africa. 

On the 15th, we made the Island of Sardinia, in sight of which we 
remained several days, detained by calms and contrary winds, being 
sometimes within a cable’s length of the shore. It possesses the general 
features of the other islands within this sea, high rugejed mountains, with 
immense masses of rock projecting on all sides, and the inten'als filled 
tip by a light-coloured grass or heath. The sea coast generally exhibits 
great sterility, except when the termination of some valley, or a sloping 
plain, stretches its green edge along the shore. 

Sardinia, though a kingdom of itself, does not present many interesting 
particulars in its history. It was originally peopled by the Pheenieians 
and Greeks, and called by them Ichnusa, Sandialotes, and Sardo. The 
inhabitants wore formerly accounted lude and barbarous; and while the 
bland was in possession of the Komans they hanislied their state prisoners 
there. 'I'he Saracens possessed it for near four centuries; their expulsion 
(•(tiild not be eftected by the Pisanese, on whom Po}>e Innocent III. had 
xnnocently assumed the prerogative ot bestowing it, in lld‘2, according 
to the lil)eial fashion of those humble prelates of transferring property by 
holy authority! In 1.144 it came under the crown of Spain, in whose 
pbscssion it remained until ]7t)8, when it was taken by the English 
lot Charles III., afterwaids Kmperor by the title of Charle.s M., and 
confiiined to him by tlie treaty of Ihiecht. in 1717 it was reeovered 
hy the Sj)anlard8, and in the following year the Linperor exchanged it for 
Sicily with the Duke of Savoy, who was put in actual posse'^sjon oUt m, 
17 v0, and took the title of King ot Sardinia. In 17‘29, the 
Amadeus, resigned Ids ciown to his .son Charles Lnianuel, I mice 
IMedmont. The fatlier reserved to hiinselt a revenue of 100,000 
per annum, retired to the Castle of Chainberry, and e»i>ou8ed the Coun- 
te.s.s Dowager of St. Sebastian, who, declining the title of Queen, as- 
.Mimed that of Marchione.ss of Somerive. A.s a proof, however, how, 
brmly the love of power, like tliat of wealth, clings round the human 
heart, increasing with increasing age, this abdicated old monarch having, 
at the instigation of his wife, engaged in some intrigues in order to re- 
ascend the throne, his son, the reigning king, ordered his Mrson p ho 
seiwd,and conducted to llivoH under a strong t'Rcort.^ His wife^ tnp 
Marchioness, was conducted to Seva, and the old King s confeS^r, his 
physician, and about fifty persons of distinction, • 

the intWided 'project could be effectually checked. What i field o ani- 
madversion L the moralist! Tlie very ties of blood and 
asunder, ‘and father and son in arms, contend mg for thebaublooU 
trown ? It ife impossible, when such memoirs of history appear beto p 
us, not td concur with the sentiments of our sensible and entertainip^.^ 
count^woraan, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who, n ® 
lettfefjfitt Mr; written from Belgrade, desenbm^ her paisage over 

Orkita(H^,r0t, G. 2 I 
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of Cw^wiU, wWcJ? bad h^en tbe 

battle betw€|«p Prjuc^ Eugene an4 thfi Turli.Si o|?gef]iie4i:-Tj7f} Mjjjpg 
tf> be a plainer proof of the irraiiopa/i/y of, 
fine claims we pretend to reason,) than the rage y ;a l^b 
fiat a small spot of ground, when such v^ist paita of>ffjgit|^|>^a^jpjie 
Qpjte uncultivated and uninhabited. It is true, custom bfts tina^e d.Hl)- 
avoidable ; but can tliere be a greater demoostr^tion o( 
than a custom being firmly established, so plainly contrary 
terests of man in geueral?” And in another of her l<i^‘tliers to, ^er daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Eutc, when ingeniously compappg the a^c \he 
.^orld, aud the progress of mankind to the stages that m'aric the periods 
pf human ejdstence, she says — “ I imagipe we are no^y arrived at tl]e 
age of fifteen ; I cannot think we are older, when I recqtlect the many 
palpable follies which are still almost uinveihally persisted in ; I pjace 
that of war as senseless as the boxing of sthool-boys, and whenever \\e 
come to man’s estate (perhaps a thousand years hence) I do not doubt it 
will appear as ridiculous as the pranks of unlucky lads.” I believe her 
prophetic opinion ; although the face of affairs, since the period of her 
writing, presents no picture of amelioration in that respect, yet the despo- 
tism of war cannot be eternal. 

I’he soil of Sardinia is said to bo fertile, producing corn, wine, apd a 
variety of fruits ; and the small islands that skirt its coasts furnishing 
good cattle, turtles, and game ; but as the people are not industrious, 
little advantages are reaped from its fertility. It contains algo some ex- 
cellent mines, which are neglected : the revenues arc barely adequate to 
the support of the government offices, leaving a very small sum for the 
support of the monarch, who holds his court at Cagliari, the capital. 

The feudal system still subsists in a limited degree, and titles go V’itli 
the estates, so that the purchaser of the latter inherits the former. The 
country people are generally armed ; but notwithstanding their having 
been so long under the Spanish and Italian government, assassinations 
ilre by no means frequent ; and yet, by the laws of the country, if a 
man slays another, without premeditated malice, within four lioiirs alter 
quarrelling with him, he is not punishable by death. On the otber 
hand, the church here afford.s' no protection to the guilty. The Sar- 
dinians are described as being still much attached to the Spaniards, 
whom they closely imitate in manners, dress, &c. 

On the ‘^Oth we were favoured with a light air from the nOftb^ ii^’d, 
and, losing sight of Sardinia, boro away for Sicily, being on the n6oa 
of that day abreast the celebrated Bay of Carthage. 

The farther we advance up this delightful sea, the more our interest 
is sure to be excited, aud our feelings called into action : not only by 
promontoriea, capes, and hays, which history has rendered iadpedf, 
but being even in the vicinity of places renowned either for arts or ai^ 
Jt WW, therefore, impossible to pass Carthage unmoved^, the during 
an4 forpudable, though pUimately vanquished, enemy ; 

particularly as they haye been unjustly traduced by the bistorf^ fh?j 
wperial city ; a.nd while tl^eir defect^ hpve beep portrayed iji tl^e 
light, cloud has ^ of 

virtue. ... /.V) .,1 
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of a Thavhlttr in Me J^ast. 

Jhe Vlrtbiis b^ldniea ■^hich the Phcenicians formed, Carthage wha 
imhn'g the m'oal dialirigUished ; and, from the most *authentic records, 
WfU fttinded 13? yhari before Rome, when tlie sister of Pygmalion, of 

I yre, landed th Amci. The national term, Carthaginian, was soine- 
mcs eban^ by tH6 Greeks into that of Libyan, and at others blended 
with tb^ mori ancient appellation of Phoenician, which the Romans 
contracted into Pofeni, Poenic, and Panic, a term often used in allusion 
to them. 

to an tnglUbman and a sailor, who, animated by the conscious ^ride 
of his country’s naval superioirity, feels a glow of enthusiasm for every 
thing that is maritime, the retrospect of their history is additionally in- 
teresting from the consideration of their having been the first maritime 
power in the world. 

The colony of Carthage must have been planted at an early period of 
the Phoenician empire, since Herodotus places a celebrated naval engage- 
ment between the Carthaginians and the Phoceeans, in the reign of 
Cyrus, 500 years before the Christian era ; and also gives us an addi- 
tional proof of the antiquity of their naval pow’er, by informing us tliat 
the whole marine of Persia, Jn the reign of Cainbyses, sun of Cyrus, was 
considered as insufficient to oppose the Carthaginian fleet. 

I\Ir. Falconer, in his excellent dissertation on the Periplus of Ilanno, 
offers many interesting remarks relative to the Carthaginian history, 
which he divides into three periods. According to Cato the elder, Car- 
tilage existed as a political state during the space of 737 years, 600 ot 
which she continued sovereign of the sea! Mr. Falconer’s first period 
extends from the foundation of this republic to the year 480, B. C., con- 
taining years. The second period, cominencing from this point, 
terminates in the year 264, when the rivalship of Home and Carthago 
manifested itself by a breach which occasioned the first of the celebralfetl 
Punic wars. The tliird period comprehends those wars, and extends 
from the year ‘264 to 146 B. C., when Carthage was destroyed by its 
powerful rival and enemy. 

The history of this republic is admirably given by the authors of the 
‘ Universal History;’ but this work of Falconer’s, called the ‘ \ oyage oi 
Hanno/ and published in 1797, accompanied with the Greek text, is 
particularly valuable for the dissertation which precedes it. 

The history of the Punic wars is too well known to need recapitulation 
here. AViien jealousy exists in politics, as well a® love, then 

Trifles light as air, 

* Are, to the jealous, c^ufirmalious strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

And in the instance of the breach between those jwwers, the truth of this 
aphorism was powerfully shown. • 

llie city of Rome, at the commencement of these wars, is described 
|)y Spencer to have been far different from that beautiful Rome w ose 
very furba are ai this day sousjht after with sp mh6h pleasure it 
% towi' wfich UxM an air of terror in Its 
toadi' people ahudddr drhenever they first entered Within its gates. iH 
t^itiiens even were old rough soldiers, who looked on the po ite a s 
2 i 2 
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things fit only for an effeminate people, as too apt Iw sOfte.n aifd rurmen e 
men, and to take from them that martial temper ahd'fW6city*Ulil<fh thby 
encouraged so universally in the infancy of tl»e4r 6t^ite. ^tSac-h’wAe the 
condition of this imperial city, when its citizens had m^de so’^eatapi^. 
gress in arms as to have conquered the greater part of Italy, and to be 
able to engage in a war with the Carthaginians, ' tlje str<)ngt^^ powe# 
then by land, and absolute masters by sea. The Romtini, in the first 
Punic war, added Sicily to their dominions. In the second, they gdiitly 
increased their strength, both by sea and land, and, says the histx^rian, 
acquired a taste tor the arts and elegancies of life, with w hich, till then, 
they had been totally unaccjuainted. Their generals, howOvier, nOwbe. 
gan to value those fragments of excellence and skill that formed the 
spoils of their Carthaginian and Grecian conquests, and which they seat 
to adorn their own city. But, lik(‘ all other innovations, it created 
parties. Ono party exclaimed, ** These fineries are a pretty diversioii 
for an idle eft’eminate people. The Homans desire no other ornaments of 
life than a simplicity of manners at home, and fortitude against ortr ene- 
mies abroad, ft is by these arts we have raised our name so high, and 
spread our dominions so far ; and shall we sutler them now lo be ex- 
changed for a fine taste, ai»d wdiat they call elegance of living ? No! 
Groat Jupiter 1 who presidcst over the capitol, lot foreigners k^ep 
their arts to themselves ; and let the Romans learn only how to conquer 
and to govern mankind.” The otlier party cried— “ We shall now no 
longer be reckoned among the Baibarians. That rust which we have 
been so long contracting will now soon be w'orn olf. J’he generals have 
conquered our enemies, but Marcellas has conquered our ignorance. 
We Ijogin to see with new eyes, and have a new world of beauties open- 
ing before us. Let the Romans be polite as w ell as victorious t 
118 learn to excel the nations in taste, as well as to conquer them with our 
arms.’' Whichever party was in the right, the admirers of Marcelliw 
were successful ; for from this point of time we may date the introduction 
of the arts into Romo. Tlie Romans by this means began to bo fond ot 
them, and the love of tlie arts is certainly a passion which grows rapidly 
in the minds of those u ho have once cherished it. 

It is true most of the works of tliis kind were brought from Greece, yet 
not wdiolly so. The elder Scipio Africanus, towards the Cnd of the 
second Punic war, brought in numerous trophies of his conquests both 
from Spain and Africa; and the younger Scipio Africanus, (the most ce- 
lebrated for his j)olite taste among the Romans of his day,) on the de- 
struction of Carthage, transferred many of the chief ornaments of that 
city to Home, which, from the improved state of the arts therO) must 
have been a valuable accession, though that great man, who appears to 
have been as just in his actions as he was elegant in his tastei did twt 
bring all the finest of his spoils to Rome, but left a great part of'thenl io 
Sicily, from whence many of them had been formerly taken by the 'Car- 
thaginians. 

In order to give us some idea of the consequence to which ihia Coun- 
try had attained, the Roman Writers affirm that Carthage, in tbo'feenith 
of her power, had 300 cities under her jurisdiction, aWd j^ssossj^ t hue 
of coast extending 2000 miles in length, from the Syrtis M«j0r> Opposite 
the Adriatic, to the Pillars of Hercules; besides parir of'S^ib,* the 
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islands of;^icUy> Sardinia, and others in the Mediterranean. The cli- 
mate \vaa,theii esteemed 60 healthy that, according to Sallust, few people 
(lied of any other infirmity than old age. 

The situation of Carthage was peculiarly favourable to commerce, and 
the profession of a merchant w^as esteemed highly honourable among 
them. The principal source of their wealth was derived from the va- 
luable mines of Andalusia and Corduba, which they probably shared wiili 
the Fha‘uicians. According to Aristotle, when the Pho'niciaus first vi- 
^^ited Ute rich coast of Iberia, they found gold and silver in ])rodigiiHi8 
abundance ; go tliat the Spaniards of that age, in this resiM*ot, resembled 
the unfortunate Mexicans, whom the avarice of their descendants so 
cruelly persecuted. The Phmnicians l)eheld, with the astonishment of 
Cortez, tho riches of Iberia ; the tonnage of their ships was not equal to 
(he satisfaction of the monopoly in which they had indulged ; and tliey 
at length [)roceedcd not only to make their anchors and other imphunentg 
(if silver, but actually to use it as ballast. 'I'he Carthaginians, accord- 
ing to Strabo, found the very mangers in Il>eria constructed of silver, 
.ind their horses shod with it. Pliny mentions several of the ricli silver 
mines that were worked in S))ain ; and Strabo says, that from a mine, 
called Ih>bel, Hannibal daily received 30011)8. of silver. 

A lucrative branch of trade was also carried on with tlie Persians and 
Kthiopians for gems and precious stones; and the ingenuity of her arti- 
luerssoon became so superior to those of other couiiliies, that tlio dif- 
lerent Punic w'ares, on w'hich ta.cte or fashion stamped an iiuaginary 
\alne, weie always distiuguihlied by the ne.vtnehs of then workmanship. 
Puiiic hods, Punic windows, and Punic tables, weie even ((“h hiated hy 
the implacable enemies of this Ivepublic; and the lusluon for the citron 
wood of Africa, which w'as imported fiom Caitliage, prevailed to such a 
(legiee at Rome, that, according to Pliny, as cited by (libbon, a round 
Iward or table of this wmod, four or live feet in diameter, sold for ten or 
twelve thousand pounds sterling ! 

One of tho writers in the Universal History thinks it probabh*, that tho 
U-arth^inians were the first who made cables of the shrill) spartiiin ; and 
that, besides their proficiency in ship-building, the su[)))osed modem 
invention of caulking, and sheathing with metal as well as jilank, wais 
known to them; since the celebrated .lolin Locke, in bis ‘ History of 
Navigation,’ quotes from Leo Babtisti Albeiti, an account of 'riajan’s 
diip weighed out of the lake of Hiccia, where she liad lam sunk and 
neglected for several centuries, and which was found to hi* built ol piiio 
and cypress, with double planks, and caulked witli linen rag?) daubed 
over with Greek pitch, and an outer covering of sheet-lead iustened on 
"ith copper nails. And certain it is, that for whatever proficiency llic 
^^omaiw had' attained, either in the cousUuction or equipment of vessels, 
they were iudelrted to the Carthaginians. At tlie comun-ncement of 
the first Punic war, they were totally without ves.seU ot any descnj tiou, 
and were compelled to borrow some fifty-oared ves-»el>, and a few tiireincji, 
horn the Tarentinea, Neajiolitans. drc., on botird whhh tliey embarked 
tinder the command of Appiua Claudius, one of their consuls. Cn this 
motley aquadrou, if the fact has not been misrepresented hy tlie Roman 
historians, t^e* Carthaginians bore down with too much eageiness, when 
nneof thei^ vessehi unfortunately grounded ou a shoal, from wliich it wm 
extricated by the Romans, and employed by them as a model l(>r their 
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ade(irding<to*Anst()tle» Waached frokn th^ diedW|r(^rd 

ingenuity which planned it mu9t httve aWahsnedithe) 

aHitte to suggest unprovemeots in the saooe h|)^^eqifip9)j[^of 

thsirships^ the Cirth^nUns eocouraged the. lalentg.CK^i^^^hjit^ial^ 

(Old the sculptor. With the produetiona of the^ first i^Wtahipftr.iW^ 

omameiited ; and the exploits of their anceslora afiording a 

ject of eanuladoB to tlie crew, the sacred patc^U ftr ii»^eS,.fthgt,iW^S 

placed on the pnow^ called forth their firmneyae by. pointing,, tOi th^ir 

examples. wi ^ ,;i.v 

The maritime power of Carthage had attained its stmimit when 
was taken by Alexander the Great; and from that period the strength of 
this republic gradually declined. It is said to have been the intention of 
that conqueror, had he lived, according to some memoranda found on his 
tablets, entirely to destroy the commerce of a nation so iatimatel^ 
cbnh^cled with the Tyrians ; and the magnitude of the design was con* 
sistent with the character of the son of Philip. These designs of Alex- 
ander, who, from his ambitious spirit, would not have deemed the &id>ja- 
gation of Carthage complete, until the whole of the adjacent shoretv both 
of Africa and Spain, had acknowledged him as their sovereign,— *w'ere, 
in part, suspected by the Carthaginians, who accordingly employed the 
address of Hamilcar to aveit the impending storm ; but the rej)ort of 
their ambassador served only to confirm their aj)prehen8ion8. On his 
arrival in Kjrypt, I laniilcar beheld with astonishment the rising metropolis 
of coniinerce. 'I'lie alarm was quickly conveyed to Carthage; 

and the trembling messenger who bore this unwelcome intelligence was 
sacrificed. 

The celebrated voyage of Mearchus, undertaken at the command of 
Alc.xandcr, and the information received from caravans respecting the 
interior of Africa, are conjectured to have been the motives which iCdnced 
the Cartl \ ginians to fit out a squadron of discovery, under thd cbmm&Bd 
of Hanno, in order to explore a more expeditious and less perilous contt:? 
to India round the .southern extremity of their continent. This, which it 
mentioned by Pliny as the original object of their voyage, would hard 
effectually mined the rising marts of Alexandria, so much d resided by 
the Caithaginians ; and the voyage of Hanno, when thus iddnsldetdo, 
was worthy of the wisdom and policy of a great commercial state.’ 

This voyage, ns well ns that of Nearchus, has beou suppps^ vqid of 
adtbotity. I have read them both, and cannot percpiyc Q* 

the face of them wduch would at ^1 tend to invalidate thmr-.fouq<if^tipa. 
Thiit of Nearchus is certainly wonderful for the age in ^t,,.WJVS 

accomplished, but not at all improlmble ; and, indeed, the 
Cocy of events, both in their rise and succession, must mmoy^ W 
of its authenticity from unbiassed and impartial noind^* ThpJeatPfd 
illustmlion of Dr. Vincent obviates all difficulties, and o^e cippot wlp 
subacribiug to his opinion, that it is not the length or the 
Ought to raise the name of Columbus higher than tbqt of inf 

oonaequoDces derived fmm the discoveries of bo|h aiT©! 
anefthe commerce With the B^s* Indies is afleasttm.a 
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fixed ftt Alexioidlrii'is tl^ tmgit oi 
Aid llie e|rc«mhaflri|aiion of Afinofe, tbopi 
<He t»iWry kuthoi iof ttiwod^jn^ in geiaeral, and the 
ukinfe 

' ThHI itHll of “HinYiO ohcraild be canvaeied on account of its 

li to ^ W^ered at ; fi)r itis well known that the 

ftdihaiaitet^'di^Aunity to render every thing dubious that tended to 
rilMci'hdndnr do to* republic of Carthage. It k not, therefore, surjpris- 
itig that 'their ^Joets and historians have neglected to celebrate the fa me 
6f ttanho ai tt datigator. Pliny, at the distance of many centuries, 
stiives to discredit the Journal, because no vestige could then be traced 
of the cities or towns which Hanno founded on the coast of Africa. The 
sentiments of the great Montescjuieu, in his ‘ Itsprit des I^oix, are, how- 
ever, a complete answer to whatever the envy or the prejudices of the 
Romans may have suggested. “ it would, indeed, have been a wonder/' 
says he, if any such vestiges had remained. Was it a Corinth, or an 
Athens, that Hanno built ou those coasts? He left Carthaginian families 
la tliose places most connnodious tor tiade, and secured them, as well w 
Ids hurry would permit, against savages and wild beasts. The calami- 
ties of the Carthaginians put an end to the navigation of Atrica ; their 
families must necessarily then either perish or becoine savage^. Besides, 
were the ruins of these cities still in being, who would venture into the 
woods and inarehes to make the di!>co\ery ? e find, however, in Scylax 
and Polybius, that the Carthaginians had C()Msiderable srttlomcnt^ on 
these coasts. These are the vestiges ot the cities <»1 Hanno ; there are 
no other, for the same reason that there arc no other ot Ca’ lliage itsolt. 
llanno’s voyage,” continues he, “ was written by the very ymn u ho per- 
formed it. His recital is not mingled with ostentation. And why 
Because “ great men write their actions with simplicity, rcceiMiig more 

honour from facts than words/’ , • u . 

It is impossible to read Polybius’s account of tlieir naval actions without 
being deeply interested, more particularly the one that 
Sicily, between P. Claudius Pulcher and the Carthagmmn Admira Ad- 
herbal, who issuing an order by signal, like the hero of Trafa X^ir, )- 
serve and follow the course of your commander, by the rapi ity o 
bis manoeuvres, conducted with courage and nautical skill, rendere e 
disorder and destruction of the Homan fleet complete. Presious ** 
celebrated victory, the following anecdote is recorded by the same us o 


‘‘ThelBl,aliit«nt« of Carthage had for along time anxionaly 
aewfromlhrir countrymen in Sicily, u-iihmit Iwng able m ehide the 
vigilance of the hesieirers, when a person ot rank m the ’"'•''“r'’ '"k"/! J 
named HanniValthe Rhodian, undertook to elude the W^kade of the 
Roman Admiral. This daring offer was accept^ uuth f M“'“; 
tamnt Vessel that belonged to him was cqmpprf without delay, a^ 
Hannibal, with no small degree of exaltation, lett the port o a ^ 

amidst the prayers and acclamations of innumerable *1^®*® , c 

lie Cgst anchor near one of the small islands iqiposite ,anled 

Ulybrnu^ <n^w Mdrsala). In the morning, a ff 
kith thioogiitlie whole of the Roman fleet, **** *‘}*“‘^’ ^^ entmed 
nisbtriwFatlftrtd Um to pus. Hannibal, glorying la im 
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thi.’;ijiarl)bUry a«d' irt the morning he prepared to- ' 

diiHijfg' the nigidj had stationed ten of his sirfftest 
oars, as near the harbour’s motith as the shallows Votdd petttil!,artd ia 
considerable agitation waited the event. At length th^Uhodian 'appear- 
edl The indignant Romans eagerly pursued, but fii \^in. 'Hannibal 
glided without molestation over the calm surface of the "Me!ait!erMneati 
atid ev-en' brought to, in order to insult the enemy, yel; ndt'a bihgle ship 
would again advance. This perilous duty was repeatedly pe^fbtmed wiili 
equal success, and his exainplo follow'ed by others ; when at length, ehh^i 
from rashness or the exasperated spirit of the Romans, the braVo RhUdiuu 
was taken, after a severe engagement, by a galley considerably superior 
both in strongtli and numbers.” 

.Such anecdotes as these, of which many are to be found promiscuously 
scattered through the pages of the Roman w'riters, leave no room to doubt 
that had the writings of Rhilistius Syracusanus, Ephonis, or the last 
books of Diodorus Siculus, and other ihmic historians, been complete ami 
extant, w'o might have received siitlicient light from tliem on many ma- 
terial jmints relative to the hist ages of Carthage; but these have been 
unfortunately mutilated, and many of the books referred to by them are 
not now to be; f(»und. The names of Hannibal and Hainilear will, hov- 
ever, never l>e forgotten while courage ami military talent arc esteemed, 
or that ot Hanno, while naval prowess and nautical science are valued. 


HAST INDIA (ONfPANV’s ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 

WiiKN our last Number went to press, we were not aw’are that, besides 
the accounts therein noticed, another set had also been laid before Pai- 
llatnejit by the Company; nor do we know, now that the latter are in our 
ptissGssion, why they were divided into two separate parcels, Instead ot 
Wing made up in one, .as the accounts of the same “ firm ” ought uatutally 
to be.^ The former relate to the receipts and disbursements, stock anil 
cjybt, in England ; the latter to the state of the revenue, and expenditure, 
cVi; , in India. And the former extend two years later than th^ latter; 

Indian accounts being brought down only to the 1st of May 1^?3, 
with an estimate of the succeeding year; the home transactions tp the 
Wt of May last, with an estimate for the cuirent year, 18‘2 />-d. For. a 
cpnnecled view of the revenue and expenditure of British India, dutinij 
thip last four years, we refer our readers to the annexed Table (A), in p. 
47l, which is gn abstract of the whole, formed chiefly from thes^ docu- 
n^nts lajd before Parliament, and in part from other autljen(^c ^late- 
ihentSf On the general result, the following observations may be 

The very flourishing state of the revenues, and their rapidly fu^ogressiVe 
imptovciment during the last three years of Lord Hastings's administreition, 
ibtnt a retnarkablb contrast with the estimated result of that' whifch' fiil- 
I IbWs t thetw being in 1822*3, after deducting all charges that'da&bb called 

I teirliorlal, a fcleaf surplus teveiiue of ubore a imllion n half i'io' Wr. 
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Ad»wifti¥i i^ord Ai^l?er«t’8 ,ye?ir, (1823-4.) a deficit, of more tUah lAllti 
iui]|iaa5,u\ftKU»g^ in all.a doterioration of above two inilHow stc'clitig ! 

Tbifi .^baPg^ q?vnnot be attributed to the existing war, wluch was only 
of, and had not sensibly affected, this rtvemie 
period P indeed* the estitoate of military charges for 1823-4, is less 
than preceding year of peace. Ncvjf can so large a dolfeit 

be accogntedtfor by the auin of 1,201,20U. charged agniut Madras for 
(he redemption of the i^eshcusli, or tribute, of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
'I'ho (litlereiice arises, iu fact, chiefiy from an estimated falling-off in the 
proeliictivejtess of the revenues of Bengal and Madras and, secondarily, 
irom a sup^wsed increase of the charges, compared with those of the 
precediyg years. This will be apparent from the following Table 

Brn<.al. 



lS.>2-3. 

lsia-4. 

DifTfroaco. 

Pallinjj ull. 

UeNemic . 

. . i' 14,128,970 

1.3,21.5,300 

91.1,870- 


1 IhU IfC . 

. , 8,909,105 

9,490,772 

Mauraj>. 

.581, 007 - 

£1,49.5,277 

Uo\enuo . 

. . .5,.5H.'.;210 

5,487,7.1.5 

97,475- 


(liaise t 

, . .5,072,992 

0,148,158 

llOMRW . 

1,074,100- 

1,172,911 

£2,008,218 

Hcionuc . 

. . :t,.l.V2,87.5 

2,9 1.1 ,.‘190 

1.19,18.5- 




3,01.5,101 

1,22.1, .1.5.5 + 

78.1,870 


Nett defalcation in the three Picsidencics . . 

li,KHl,318 


Hence it appears that Bombay alone promises an increase in 182.3-4, 
and that to tne extent of 783,870/., as compared with 182.1. Om* prin- 
cipal reason is, that in this and the preceding years, advances to a 
amount were made fiom (his Presidency on account of opium ; in 1822-.1 
no loss than 1,194, .725/., while the retuins were eonsideiably sliort of the 
outlay; wherems in 1823-4, the advanee is <inly about one-tenth of that 
sum, and the returns four-fold. ibis alone makes a difference ot 
398, .5.30/. in favour of the last year; and l)edaes, the chargor are for the 
most paijt estimated lower, and the receipts generally higher, than those 
of former years; the reason of which is not apparetit. In the esti- 
mate of.the former year, the linancial result of B(>ml)av was estimated at 
92,2.58/. hevond wlmt it actually proved to he; and tl»o sanguine calcu- 
lation.Vfor the present also prove, at least, that a high idea is formed ol 
the raj)id prosperity of this Presidenev, from whicli the othvrs are Ixitli 
80 much contradistinguished by an estimate of dcteiioratiou. 

As lh6 large advance for opium ju.t mentioned, upwards of a milbon 
sterling, wilt be productive of returns which must go to augment the reve- 
nue, of fojtutey^ara, it is evidently net a regular item of diarge a^mst 
1822*3, .Tbo fairest mode of adjwsUug tins aecount seems to be, tUerc- 
foret toise^off* against the amount of opium realised, the ordinary ^ 
of cost or juwJuction, which is found to be about 10 per 
rate,.th$|,<ihftrges for opUim in the Bombay account would l>e l 
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of r,194.525f,, ^king a difference 0 / 1,678:647)?;^^ 

W piitfent surpliis nf 2,^35,841/. for 1622^3) exnfl)itiia^<^ rfS'C6tti 
patiy'iJ aiC(?o<int&, irtaVesksum total of 4,0l4,4wf/;>8bn^eiHiair H^t^ 
the estimate ^rmcd by the Marquis of Hastings^ 

condition in ifhich he left tJie finances of India, hd tillcd^at^ th^Yor 
the futiiiv an annual suqilus of four millions stefUnf^x^ ^bhS* 
dwitly reckoned on.^' These allowances being made^ hii e.^nccfitliofie itta 
foMy realised ; and the last year of his administration CXce^^ that of hft 
inbcesaors immediately following, by the vast sum of nearly thrfec imilidtrt 
sterling (2,949,162/.) ; nor will the most prosperous rcveihie pekods pf ail^ 
bf his predecessors, from the commencement of the British-lndian hisi* 
tory, bear a comparison with this splendid financial result. 

If the gratitude of the East India Company be in the inverse ratio of 
the benefits Conferred upon them, this may account for the venomous 
attacks ihade upon the character and conduct of this illustrious noble- 
man; the cruel and unrelenting persecution of his friends; and tlie ran- 
corous malignity which, in the absence of all shadow of proof for the 
charges against him, attempted to torture his private afi’ections into crimes. 
But if he had suppressed a few newspapers, or banished and mined 
some half-dozen British settlers as a propitiatory wcrifice olfered up on 
the sWine of luohopoljs he might then, on the contrary, like his suc- 

have expected to find in every Chairman and Deputy, and in 
every household I.eadenhall orator, a zealous deiemler; for these are the 
services they know how to appreciate; and it is no detraction from 
the merit ot their performers, although they may have plunged the state 
into unnecessary and ruinous wars, uselessly throning away the lives of 
thousands of British subjects, and millions of treasure, to he added to the 
debt of the empire, hut not at all affecting the Comj>any s dividends In 
their eyes, then, what merit can he have who has indeed done well for 
hi.s country, and loft the revenues six niilHoiis higlier than he found 
them ; hut who has neither destroyed innocent nations, nor betrayed and 
deihroned helpless princes, nor seized upon rich jaghiies, nor plundered 
widowed Begums, that lie might share in their spoils, lie, therefore, is 
unworthy to experience the Company’s munificence, or that hU jian )0 
should be handed doun to posterity in its annals, associated in its 
honours and rewards, uith tliose of CMive and Warren Hastings. Such 
is the miserable political morality of our times; but if that ])nhlic virtue 
which was venerated in the best days of (iieecc and Rome, do not he^ 
come extinct among Britons, his fame uill be the hrigliter that it no^^T 
waa sullied with these ignominious honours; the absence of wliich is a 
proud distinction to him wlio would not stoop to the arts by which it was 
easy to obtain them. 

, To return to the accounts: in those laid before Parliament, the last 
charge on the Indian revenue, thatof “ Tcnirorial and Political Charges 
pi^)d klugland,” as exhibited in the table (/I), are nof stated ; hut we 
nave taken them from the most authentic sources at liand, and tlw«a 
being deducU*d, show the true nett .surplus available for jmying pff debt ; 
to which, however, the last year, being really a deficit of more than half 
amillioD, villjon the contrary, make an addition to that extent. Not- 
withstanding, it is not to be inferred from such a circumstance, that the 
territorial revenue is inadequate to the just charges of its goTcrpiBCnt and 



def^nce;,,J^the;ii?twPBto£.the deU, amom»tip^ Marly ^ t^^.iilMUiaw 

pravioiiMy is ai? \m\imhmct uofairly. UiVon Uw ^xliw 

^ ^ hs\ou% to tha Conipaiiy V qowni^joei 

a^jda^^,tojiit^;lWitpiy. . , 

. Wing certainly of a$ much importance to the 

CpmpJU)y‘f..'^d® ?W .toits territory* one half of the oxpen$e might, isUh 
jjwtice, Wva, be<?n charged against the former, although GeveromeOt 
ban dj^idei etherwiae. In respect to Bencoolen, Iwwever, it wai 
difect^ by the Board of Control, that “ the military establishment, after 
dedncti/ig tlie revenues, should be charged to tlie political department* 
and the civil establishment to the commercial.” The latter, in 13*21 and 
18'2‘2, amounts to two-tliirds, and in 1823, to four-fifths of theuhole 
charge ; and, if deducted, (which is not the case in these accounts,) 
^vould considerably lessen the debit against the j)oIitical branch of’ the 
finances, and, to the same extent, increase tlie charges against Uie com- 
mercial, (See account C. p. 473.) 

Some explanation (as Mr. Tucker has hinted) is wanting for such dis- 
crepances as the folbwing : — “In the account printed under date 8ch 
July 1823, (says he,) the. Indian surplus of 1821-2, deducting 8t. Helena; 
is .stated at 1,995,0332. ; whereas, in the actMJunt puhlislied under date 
oOtli May 1824, the surplus of the same year is stated at 1,927,263//.' 
To this wo have now to add, that, in the last printed statement before 
iLs, the surplus of the same year is made to he 1,910,719/. The precise 
aj'plication of fifty or sixty thou-saud pounds sterling, or tlto reason of iu 
Uan.sfer fioui one fund to another. Is surely woithy ot being inentioned. 

These accounts present another financial test of tlie unexampled suc- 
cess of Lord Hastings’s administration; viz. from a comparison ol tlie 
amount of the revenue when it commenced and when it terminated. 
Taking the first of these years, 1813-14, tlie conclusion, and much the 
most prosperous financial year ot l.ord Mintos rule, and contrasting it 
vith 1822-3, w’e liavc the following result; 



r.r*s» Revenuf. 

fixpi'nihtnif 

\i-U Rurplux. 

Lord Minto's last for Lord ) 

Hastings’s first) finan- ^ 
rial year (181.1— 4) . ) 

£17,267,901 

16,801,016 

466,885 

Lord H.i-tings’s last finaii- 7 

23,117,822 

21,498,809 

1,619,013 

ualyear(l822— .3) . J 


ImprovemeiJt in the Revenue 

£5,849,921 

Increase of Surplui 
Or adding extra Opii 

. £1,1.52,128 
lun 


ir aihiiug extra Upmtn 
Ad>anee-.iii 1 ^ 21 — it. I,078,(il7 


Total Increase of Surplus . . 412, 2.30, 77.t 


An ihcreaiW) of revenue to the extent of nearly six millions (the amount 
anticipated in Lord Hastings’s Summary oi his Administration which is 
well borne out by the event). The intermediate years, including th« 
whole period of his Indian rule, are a.s follows ; 


Yf^ars. Rffenur. 

1B13-14 £l7,2r>7,y0! 

17,2117.279 

1*15-16 17,232, B18 

18JL6-17 18,077,517 

1817-18 18,37:»,820 


Yenra. 

Rueniie, 

1818-19 

. .. £19,459,317 

1819-20 

. . . H>, 237, 090 

1820-21 

... 21, .452, 242 

1821-22.. 

21,80.1,207 

1822-23.... 

... 2.1,1 17, ^^22 
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It oiJy r^maiog W feWte the Coiiipa^y^s de|!)tk ^nA/sto^ .in h|»d. ^ 
at hqm(r‘ and abroad* on the lsV ojf>l\)fay m 

tails of Iho Indiafi braiich of this subject, referenco m^y be: jnmii^ to 
table (B)j in page 472. The following shorter table combiiwsy in one 
vie^, both the Indian and Knglish branches, each und dr’ th^irseiyarate 
I^cad, with the grand total of the whole ; — leaving this V 

in possession of the enormous sura of 194,000/. Admitting !<wen tl^r 
useless warehouses and other incumbrances to be of the full value at 
>vhich they ihenmelves rate them, this far-famed Company nrd tiot worth 
two plums, or less than twenty lacs of rupees! a sum often brought 
away from India by single individuals, as the amount of their privat(> 
fortunes, actpiircd without ditficulty or dishonour in that country. 




• 

Siirplii* 


I>cbts. 

Aisfb. 

TmiioriftI 

Del.K 

Tenitorial Itrauoh in India .... 


2.1, 720, 74.^ 

15,112,911- 

Ditto la Euglnml ....... 

;bH94,i4f; 

81H,8:i8 

9,07r),608- 

Total, Territorial 

£18,7.14,10.') 

21,54.^,.'>83 

21,188,522- 

Coiumcrcial branch in imiui ... 

110,024 

2,818,2.1.0 


Ditto in England 

2,ll7,r.dH 1 

2.1,792,111 

Soiplii^ (?om- 
Dinciftl Awt’ts 

Total, Conitnorcial 

2,2;)7,:.o2 i 

20, 040, (.80 

2l,38.{,I18-» 

(irand Total . . . ' 

1 

i*:)0,'j!ii,d(i7 

.M, 180, 203 

l‘J4.59(> 1 

J 


Hence it appears, (if tlie assets set up 1)0 good, of wliich we cannot form 
any judgment w'itbout moie particular information than is furnished — see 
table if,) that at the close of the Ciovernor-Generalship of the Maiquisof 
Hastings, the Hast India Company’s debts wore more tiian eovered, ami 
there existed a elear sur\)lus revenue, wlueh might be applied toward'^ 
their extinetion, of above one million and six hundred thousand jxiunds 
steiling, without counting upon the opium advances, as before explained ; 
which w’ould, in fact, increase the surplus more than another million, 
and render it adetpiate to clear oft the territorial iiicuinbrances (beyond 
the assets) in tlie short space of eight or nine yeais. 

Such are the flourishing financial prospects which Lprd Hastings left to 
India at the beginning of 1823, with an overflowing treasury, and rait 
means of progressive and uninterrupted improvement. But as he had not 
tlie fiamiog of his successors, he c.an not be resjKmsible for their conduct ; 
he couhl not become Imund that they should keep his Majesty’s peace, 
fmd nmther rash into unnecessary wars with their nelghbonrs, nni goad 
their own subjects into rebellion; therefore it is no fault of his if these 
bright prospects are already darkened by an empty exchequer and a 
deficient revenue. 



Annual Ai^tomti. 

.X^).r - general abstract VIEW 
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Of Annufil^^vei»u<^A^oui|fe of British India; showing the actual Revenues 
and Lidia; T6r the three years preceding IS'id-d, actordilig to tht* 

laWfe* 4dvtce<^'St'ith an estimate of the same for thdt jear. ’ Alsd, the nott 
revenue* <v< 4urpltM’charge each year, at the teveral Trehideociea and Settle* 
metttsi >vitJ».the^oV*l te$ult, after deducting the pohlicul or feri.itorial charges 
paldiu England : and, lastly, the amount paid as interest of the tiehU fixed on 
the territory i, witn the clear surplus remaining to he remitted to England a$ 
td thei HortdnVable East Ih<ha Company. 


iad««30l^.ApTU..,. 

, 18iO~21. 

1+41-M. 

Ut8i-23. 

Bfr Bdnsutc. 

Rkvexubs. 

Bengal , , . • • 

Madras .* . . • • 

Uuiubay . . . . > 

Bciu'oolen . . . ^. 

Penang 

;ei3,487,2l8 

5, 10:i, .')()() 
2,401,312 
8,183 
52,022 

1.3,340, .502 

5, .557,129 i 
2,855,710 j 
8.177 
41,900 

14,128,970' 

5,585.210 

3,352,875 

0,(.91 

4 1,070 

13, 215, .300 
5,487,7.35 
2,913,390 
7,549 
.3 ',750 

Total Revenue , 

£21,3.52,241 

21.803,208 

23,117,822 

21,003,724 

Charges. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bcneoulen .... 
Penang 

£8,750,757 

5,572,4H9 

3,197,.3()(; 

101,131 

81,412 

8,540,182 

5, 105,592 
3,0(»9,891 
71,009 
85,‘»39 

8,909,105 

5,072,992 

4,2.18,150 

102,931 

88,957 

9,490,772 

0,118,4.58 

3,015,101 

83, 7:10 
90,188 

Total Charges , 

£17,703,155 

17,715,010 

18,112,504 

18,828,219 

Nett Surptus Revt,- 

MJE, or Sl Ki‘I LS 
('ll VKGE. [a) 

Rongal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Boncoolen .... 
Penaug 

£4,730,101 + 
108,983- 
790,051- 
92,948- 
(i) 29,390- 

4,800,320 + 
151, .537 + 
751,154- 
(b) 0.5,8.32- 
{b) 44,279- 

1 5,219,80.5 + 

( 512,218 ^ 

1 88.5,581- 

'{b) 90,21.3- 
,,A) 44,881- 

3,724 ..528 + 
000,7'2.i- 
101,711- 
(b) 70,181- 
{b) 50,4;i8^ 

Nett Surplus Reve- 7 
nue m India . . ) 

Total Interest on 7 
Debts in Indin . ) 

i £3,019,080 

1,902,585 

4, 087 ,.59 2 

1,9.32,835 

j 4,705,318 
1,049,38:1 

j 2,835,475 

1 1,7:1.5,0.33 

Nett Indian Surplus . 
Expense of St. Helena 

£1,740, .501 
fc) 274,5()5 

2,154,757 
(c) 208,038 

3,0.55,93 1 
120,093 

; 1,100,442 
' 112,208 

Surplus 

Territorial and I*oli- I 
tical Charges paid > 
in England . . j 

£1,471,936 
!(d) 1,329,108 

1,940,719 

icjl,2.35,78(i 

; 2,9:1.5,811 
|(e}l,310,&29 

1 

988,174 

jfeji;i00,0p0 

Nett Surplus . . . 

1 £142,768 + 

7 10,9:3:1 + 

j 1,019,012 + 

511,820- 


in) The Alrebraic tiiras + and - are employed uere lo 
froui a dtefkit ; the former being subjoined to the sura when ^ 

of revenue, the latter when it is an excess of charge, or ‘1 ^ 

{b) Exclusive of the expense of detachments, the same be g g« 
Bengal accounts. The full charges, including ® 4 

.0 3 

« Then'S ‘ i- 

W 'r-Ur. R.w>w, p. .8, .9. 
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(B)~ACCOUNT OF THE BALANCE OP QUICK STOCK, 

Exhibiting the slate of the Company’s affairs in respect to their Debts and Ass»t* 
'^^'tmtrthiifi d^oe^at tite Several Preeidenowe and SettlcanenU'itff lUd^odeliiyfi^Ar 


Tsrritqriai,, i 

Cash 6,777,565 

Btllt r^^llrable . 514,43.H 

Stores 569,265 

Debts 3,258,318 

Salt,ppiuiTi. Rum,) 

Craib, and Cat-5 1,513,633 

tie 1 . . O 

Totid AsSets . . 12,633,2H 

Uohdi Register, 
euU^Uier Debts, > 26,513,870 
heWrthgfotereitJ 
Arfearg and Debul 
not bearing In- > 6,295,820| 



£ 

3,850,626 

1,477,302 

1,882,547 

379,970 

7,590,445 

2,600,584 

687,114 


i I 

1,117,506 23,065 

984,805 81,635 

1,110,907 15,988 


82,362 11,851,12^ 
514,43^ 
3,113,00; 
82,274 6,349,634 



G»AfU> T«tai okJ I ,,25 
r..AND Total 


W, 176,476 

Eica*s of Assets, ' ' ^ 

Territorial . . 

NettHjBxeess of 
Ddbtl, ' Tierritd- 
rlsdt . . . , 

Exeeweuof A.sgeti« 


8,045,522 

3,287,698 


3,676,8721 138,322 
688,431' 47,875 


4,303,747 2,532,4561 72,813 


241 ^ 26 , 574/^4 
9,108 36 , 949,683 


20,l76,4:f'.: 

I 

155,54 6 7 , 036 , 562 ' 
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ANMUiCl* CiURCKS jianhfor the ManaffeniMl of tbt Compafiy’s Trade, atthe 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and the S^ttteftieMS' of Port 
Marlborough and Prince of Wales's Mand; including the Factory Chatffa 
efcCautofl, te.threi.ynrs preceding 1823-4, ^ith aneatimate for that year. 


'i i — 

1820-1. 

1821-2. 

1822-^. 

'■W-' 

Bengal ; Charges at the Presi-l 
deocy aud Subordjnates . / 

Madras, Ditto 

Bombay, Ditto 

Beucuolen* . 

Prince of Wales's Island . . 
Canton—Factory Charges . . 

£227,531 

79,512 

37,714 

2,891 

1,724. 

58,950 

181,689 

41,222 

23,141 

2;595 

1,302 

1 59,770 

192,049 

30,<04 

25,393 

2,788 

1,372 

58,080 

33,812- 

51,647 

i,#7» 

1,3H2 

,n i. 

Total 

£103,382 

1 309,780 

310,i86 

mm 

• If the Civil Charges of Ben-v 
coolea were debitted to the/ 
I'rade, as directed by thc> 
Board of Control,’ the in-\ 
crease would be ; . . . 

£08,382 

63,183 

84,305 

1 

65,253 

! 


(D) 


AMOUMT RECEIVHD at the Presidencies of Bengal, Fort St. George, an<^ 
Bombay, and at the Settlements of Fort Marlborough and Prince of Wales's 
Inland, for sales of Import Goods for the three years preceding 1823*4, %idi’ 
estimate for that year. Also the Amount of all Cargoes purchased at these 
several places, and shipped for Europe by the Company during the f Anh 
period. , 1 i > 




1821-1 

1623-3. 

'te- 

L 1. . 



5iadras . . , , , 

. . . 

Bencooleu 

Prince of W^'shlapd. . . 

£254,984 

23,252 

206,07.^ 

32,904 

2,024 

:443,603 
52,014 
2:»:i,554 
45,27 6 
980 

336,459 

63,710 

183,763 

30,806 

1,356 

.343,592 

> 

2,442 
' l,O0O> 

Total . • . , . 

£524,237 

697,427 1 

616,094 

576,037 

Amount of all Cargoes ppr-x 
India, (exclusive of/ 
CTiina,) intf shipped for Eu-V 
rope by the Company, in eacbV 
Ihcsb years . . . J 

£1,5:14,916 

! 1,264,85.3 

1,460,003 

; li.-M 
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MOUE BLESSINGS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT AT NAGPORE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, (.’heltcnham, August 6, 1925. 

Your Correspondent from Central India, in l»is just complaints 
of patronage and jobbing at Nagpore, falls into one mistake. It is not 
Captain Bayly, but Bay ley ^ who holds, in contradiction of all orders, 
so many good things. He is a first cousin of Mr. Secretary Bayley, at 
Calcutta : hence his good fortune. He is a very young Captain, and 
probably gets as much pay as a full Colonel. Your Correpondent gpeaks 
of Captain Gordon and Lieutenant Gordon : does he not know that they 
are both brothers of the Burra Doctor Sahib^ who, probably, is worth a 
plum, or near it? 

Nagpore is a very fruitful country : the fathcr-mA:iw of the latter 
(having, for some reason, many years ago, quitted the King’s service) 
has likewise the honour of serving the Rajah. He has about 1.500 
rupees a-month. His .son, again, i.s Adjutant to his father. Lots of 

paper men,” you ’ll say, in the monthly returns, particularly as the 
corp.s is stationed at a distance, and these are the only two Officers. 
Here are five of one family cjuaitered on the Unjah : two of the party not 
in the service, and the otlier thr(M‘ holding several appointments, uith 
enormous salaiies. I.ieutenant Gordon holds three; and, byway of 
getting his regimental allowances, he is attaclu'd to the Military Kscort. 
As to the elder brother, the Captain, his allowances, altogether, may be 
about 2300 rupees per month. Pretty well for a Captain, who h.is 
done nothing particular, and who is notliing above the common order of 
men ! 

Your Correspondent alludes to Captain 8andys, and the good things 

in his grasp. Does he not know that he married Mrs. S , the 

mother of the Re.sident’s wife I Lieutenant Slack, another lucky fel- 
low, and u ho has greater pay than any Lieutenant-Colonel, married tlio 
sister of the latter lady : hence his good fortune. Is not your Corre- 
spondent aware of the rich appointments held by the Resident’s brother 
and cousin, — the former a young Captain of the Artillery, made a 
Brigadier of Infantry, %\ith, besides one of those di.sgraceful monthly 
Bazar allowances ; an impost suppressed in the Company’s service, and 
nothing more than a tax on tlie .supplies, the .sepoys, and the people ? He 
has about 3.500 rupees per month ; the cousin abont, or near, 2000. Look 

at the hosts of persons that Colonel A and his Lady, intlie sha^ of 

relatives or dear friends, quartered like a flight of locusts on this pUR' 
dewd country, — the Rajah of which is a minor ! 

Let cavillers quit Hyderabad, and go to Nagpore ; or let the Govern- 
ment send up a commission, and see what will be seen oh due and 
hdfiest inquiry. This is the Residency, and the.se are the people, whom 
Capthin Seeley so improperly and partially praises. If the Court of 
Directors wish for the truth, let them apply to me through your 
and they shall soon hear, w ith candour and honour, from 

Your obedient aervaot* 

Q. 
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MEMOIRS OP MOSES MENDELSOHN.' 

These Memoirs ar^ well worth reading, for Mendelsohn nas an ex- 
tiaordinary man ; anti the volume before ns details, in a very beautiful 
manner, the means by Avhich he became such. It is very honourable to 
the character and talents of its author, for the amiable man and the 
enlightened scholar are discernible in every page. It is very seldom that 
we nave to complain of the brevity of books, but, if any thing, the Me- 
moirs^ of Mendelsohn are too brief; for the author might undoubtedly 
have procured, or, perhaps, may possess, more ample details of the private 
life ot his subject. We would not be understood to mean, that, in such 
cases, we would have a man’s common, everyday actions commemorated ; 
but as every extraordinary individual is w/oit extraordinary in the man- 
ner in which he nourishes and evolves in secret his intellectual powers, it 
seems desirable that biography should be minute, which, whatever may 
be thought, it may very well he without growing prolix. However, Mr. 
Samuels, the biographer of Mendelsohn, has performed his task with 
gicat judgment and industry, having prodiiced a hook that deserves to bo 
read and remembered. It might appear hyperciitical to go minutely 
into a consideration of the style; however, w(‘ may remaik, without pre- 
judice to the author, that the language is notsuHicioiitly simple ; hut hhi 
visible enthusiasm for his subject may be projjcrly pleaded as his excuse. 

Moses Mendelsohn, it appeals, was hr)rn at Dessau, in Germany, in 
Septi'inber 17‘29. His father was a poor .kwv, who gained his livelihood 
by transcribing the Pentateuch, and l)y keeping a day-sehool lor Hebrew 
children. As education, at that time, was not mucb nltcmded to among 
his people, it may be supposed that his avocation enabled him neither to 
instruct his.son himself to any extent, nor to procure him the necessary 
assistance from others. But Mendelsohn was aprooi ot tlie old saying, 
that genius will educate itself, fle.sire of knowledge was, from his very 
earliest years, the ruling passion of his soul. While yet a mere child, h(f 
was convinced that ho ought to acquire a perfect knowledge of the laa- 
guage of his forefathers; and, accordingly', bis first endeavour was to 
understand the Hebrew grammatically. Although he was afterwarda 
convinced that he had no genius for poetry, it appeal s that his earliest 
eflfoits were devoted to the Muses, for ne wrote Hebrew verses before he 
had reached his tenth year. His memory was exceedingly tenacious ; 
it is said he knew by heart the Law and the Prophets f that is, the 
greater portion of the Jewish Scriptures. 

In 'speaking of Mendelsohn’s fondness for the ‘More Nkhochinr 
(Ouide of the Perplexed) of Malmomdenj his amiable and interesting 
biographer either loses sight of the nature of that work, or lorgcts the 
age of his subject; for if the ‘ More Nebocliim’ he a profound Iwok, aod 
contain “ transcendent beauties,” Mr. Samuels, upon second thought!, 
will confess that it must have been beyond the comprebensio* even of 
Mendelsohn, at ten or eleven years of age. We imagine, iadecd, that 

' Memoirt of Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher; ineludiug the ceU- 

hinted Correspondence on the Christian Religion, withJ. t. LavaUr, Minuter 
of Zurich. By M. Samuels. London, 1825. Longman Co. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 6. 2 K 
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in respect to dates, the author is sometimes inaccurate j he is certainly' 
confused or careless, for it b sometimes impossible, from his apoount, to 
know with certainty at what period of his life Mendelsohn did this or 
that. I'his, tliough no mij^hty matter, is an imperfection; for many 
things are only woith notice inasmuch as they were performed at a cer- 
tain age. We liave never knoAvn boys of ten years'to understand Lockes 
Essay ; we conclude that Mendelsohn did not, at that age, understand 
Maimonidcs. 

His instructer was a Rabbi Frankel, who, before Mendelsohn was four- 
teen, leniovcd t(j Berlin. The young philosopher obtained his father’s per- 
mission to follow his teacher to that city, but appears, on quitting the pater- 
nal roof, to have been furnished with very little money ; for, on arriving at 
Berlin, he scarcely possessed sufficient to purchase a single meal. There 
is something extremely curious in the manner in which he subsisted hinr- 
self at Berlin ; it shows the Jewish character in rather an amiable light, 
for the Rabbi Frankel, w-ho was not, w^e may be sure, very rich, on the 
lad’s requesting his assistance for old acquaintance sake, not only inter- 
ested himself in his behalf, and procured him an asylum in the house of a 
benevolent friend of his, but also continued to instruct him in the Talmud 
aratis. The friend wffio received Mendelsohn into his house, allowed 
nim an attic-room to sleep in, and two days* hoard weekly ; but the 
author has omitted to mention in this place, how^ the lad subsisted himself 
during the other five. Farther on in the volume we learn, it is true, that 
he gained his livelihood by copying writings for the Rabbi Frankel; but, 
till he comes to that pait where the matter is mentioned merely inci- 
dentally, the reader feels an unjdeasant suspension of the interest of the 
narrative, for tlie mind revolts at every appearance of improbability and 
mystery ; and it is improbable that Mendelsohn should have lived a week 
on two days’ provisions, and mysterious how, if he did not, he found the 
means of living at all. How'cver, this is explained at length, as we have 
observed above. 

Mild and modest under all circumstances, Mendelsohn appeared to 
underrate bis own al)ilities ; but his biographer must excuse us if we are 
a little sceptical as to whether he were sincere in his self-depreciation. 
Mr. Samuels is certainly much mistaken, if he thinks that such a man 
could have been in earnest when he spoke of his own genius with (fo 
much humility. We grant, that by nature he may have been modest and 
unobtrusive ; but modesty itself is sometimes an effect of pride and mag- 
nanimity, when a man is so fully conscious of great abilities that he is 
careless of impressing a similar conviction upon others. 

Humility, a virtue which all affect, and very few possess, veiy natu- 
rally took possession of our Jewish sage ; for he was not blind to the 
degraded condition of his nation, and must liave felt his own relative 
insignificance, as a member of society, even among them. The following 
passage, therefore, may be by no means exaggerated, as it is descriptive 
of a caste of character w'hich one might look fur in such circumstances : 

Throuifli his excessive modesty he was deaf to every frierwily sOffWtKi# t® 
apply to his wealthy brethren for assistance, to enable him. to ciijUval^^hia 
dies. — On these occasions, he would reply, wiUi his characteristic setf-depre^^' 
tioo, “ Who am 1 , and what are wy pretensions, that I should becoiM,burden- 
some to others, because, forsooth, I have set my mind on learning? 
would rather live upon dry brown bread.”— This, in point of fact, he often uW- 
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nmi^^afterWaids nelated in the circle of his frieuds; and tJiat 
when h purchi^s^ alyaf, be would notch it, according to the standard of ins 
finances, into siv many megls, never eating according to his appetite, but to his 
finances. Amiast, Kowever, all those cares and privations, his ardour forknowl 
lege did not in the least abate ; his idolatry of wisdom scorned (lie usual aiinro- 

E rlation of titftfe^ and accommodation to the seasons ; night and day, melting 
eat, and freezing cold, were alike to him. * 

Acooidiog to Plato’s beautiful fiction, love is the offspung of the micrcourso 
of poverty with abundance. In tlie same manner it mii,dit bo said, that super- 
lative and exquisite minds are generally matured by the piessure of external 
circumstances on native genius. The scliolar, that is, ‘he who r\i<f<! for science 
and learning only, is an exotic in the garden of nature, who -rives, in so many 
m-'fances, palpable proofs that man was not intended for sjieciilnlive, but for 
practical pursuits. It would therefore .seem as if these exotics can never be 
ctiltivated unless they be forced, 'fhe attractions of soci.il life, to which we are 
invited by ease and affluence, are almost too enticing for the ardent youth, who 
lias once tasted them, to be supposed willing to sacrifice tliein to the austere 
routine of stii Jy, or the dreary seclusion of meditatioii But this propensity to 
the plea.sures of .society and the enjoyments of hfe — inseparable iinieod fiom 
our nature, hut decidedly hostile to the culture of genius and the manifestation 
of energy— poverty deprives of all its nounsliment. Poverty drives man back 
into himself; there it compresses all his feelings, all Ins thoughts, iin]):iriing to 
former more intenseness, to the latter, more profundity. It ummates, it 
nWt vp imagination, and gives a peculiar tact and nicety to tlie ohserN ative fa- 
culty; all which, united, constitute that characteristic of genius — oriumalily, 
Poverty possesses another advantage: the monotony to wliicli its \ictims are 
constrained, disciplines their mind.s to more than ordniiny sto.i<liness, h-.idmg, 
especially in the studious, to a peculiar obstinacy and peisrveraiu'e with respect 
to certain points and objects; whence only x\oiKs of mgcmiMy ih-rne solidify, 
and those of genius, correctness and classicalil} . 

Mendelsohn was not one of tlio.se who think that evt'ry ingrt'diont of 
greatness lies within tlicmsclves ; he uu.s of Bacon’s opinion, that (he 
understanding, like the hand, stand.s in need of inatrntncnls in all its 
nicer operations, and can perforin hut little naked. Cor (his rea son lie 
very early conceived a desire to become acquainted with (lie (iieek and 
Batin languages, the great depositories of ancient ihonglit and inven- 
Bon, and, perhaps, the shortest avenue to a snhlinie philosophy. But 
Iieing too poor to pay for instruction, or even to jnirelia'.e the (demenfar} 
books necessary to the study, be was long iinceitain liow to proceed. 
Genius and perseverance, however, always find opi)ojtiiiiiti(*s, s-i-jner or 
later: M. Kisli, a surgeon from Prague, then practicing at Berlin, dis- 
covered his eagcrnc.ss lor learning, and rendered him .some assi.staiire. 
He taught liimself Latin by translating Locke^^ K-say into that Iangiiag<'’ 
He afterwards, with some little a^-si.stancc, made himself master of the 
English and French languages ; and gradually hecoining known by liii 
talents and industry, he at length obtained a .sitnatiiin that enabled him 
h) pursue his studies with more ease and clilect. Mr. Ihwnard, an opu- 
It^nt Jew, gave him the superintendence of his children s education ; and, 
''hortly afterwards, removed liim into tlu* cotmting-houso, made him his 
first clerk, then his cashier, then manager of his extensive silk-mannfac- 
atrd afterwards admitted him into partnership. 

In the hooke of Mr. Bernard, Mendelsohn acquired the knowledge of 
Greek, and perfected himself in the mathematics; by day attending 
to liis employer’s concerns, and dexmting his nights to literature 
study. 
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HU Brst attempt as an author was. a smaU 
caUed the ^ Moral Preacher/ which he wrote coi^iatNlviUiaj Iriebdji'it 
chiefly contained discussions on natural history, the heauniea’of 
tion, &c., founded on aphorisms from the Talmud and other rabbitnij^' 
writings. It was dropped after the second Numher,) lof 

giring offence to the bigots. .1 '/.'M "Nf 

The manner in which he commenced regular attthor'U^gtiikf 
and illustrative of the character of the man: ‘ ^ 

Nicolai was at this time publishing several literary reviews, aiii 
* Tlie Library of the J.iberal Arts to which Mendelsohn contributed many essays 
and critiques, the elegant language and pure diction of which, so, plfeised Wth 
the former and Lessing, that they endeavoured to prevail on him to wfftc and 
publish an entire work on some scientific or philosophical subjectj ' but hrs elP-> 
cessive modesty would not yet allow him to think of figuring as an ori^nal anJ 
thor, and he declined the proposition. 

Lessing once brought to Mendelsohn a w^ork, written by a celebrated charac- 
ter, to hear his opinion on it. Having given it a reading, he told His friend, 
that he deemed himself a match for the author, and would refute him. Nothing 
could be more welcome to Lessing, and he strongly encouraged the idea. Ac- 
cordingly Mendelsohn sat down and wrote his ‘ Philosophical Dialogues/ on 
the most abstruse subjects, m which he strictly redeemed his pledge, Of eeii^ 
futing the author, though, for quietness sake, he forbore mentioning name, 
and carried the manuscript to Lessing for examination. “ When I am at lei- 
sure/’ said Lessing, “ I will peruse it.” After a convenient interval,' he re- 
peated his visit, when Lessing kept up a miscellaneous conversation/ wiilKiftrt 
once mentioning tlie manuscript in question ; and the other being too bashful 
to put him in mind of it, he was obliged to depart, no better informed tMii 
when he came, which was also the case at several subsequent meetings. At Ihst^, 
however, he mustered sufficient resolulion^to inquire aAer it, and still Lessing' 
withheld his opinion. Want of leisure was pleaded as before, bdt notf he 
would certainly read it ; Mr. Mendelsohn might, in the mean time, Ukeyoqder 
small volume home with him, and let him know his thoughts on it. On open- 
ing it, Mendelsohn was not a little surprised to behold his own Dialogues hi 
print. Put it into your pocket,” said I.essing good-naturedly. V and ,thii» 
Mammon along witli it. It is what I got for the copy-right ; it wl be of 
vice to you.” u i V 

In 1762, when he was thirty-three years of age, Mqudelaolsii 
a young lady of Hamburgh, by whom he had several children. Tha 
eldest, a girl, died when it w'as only eleven months old;? /aiuj. 
lowing extract of a letter to Abbt, we have a fijoe piq^VP^ pf 
father’s feelings on the occasion: 'j ,* ,, 

Witliin the last few days I have been obliged to forego the ploosuba of writing 
to you, and to suspend our discussion on the destiny of mOu. 1 tun tOilliphiagcd^ 
in the deepest affliction caused by tlie death of my first-born chifd, ' 

months old, I h^ve, nevertheless, reason to give Uianks.tp fyr.^.ljiapPX 
and serene existence she enjoyed during her evanescent. abo^C Iiqjceu W 
gave us hopes of future exultation. Do not, hovvever, imagine, i^ W ‘ 

this delicate floweret ^vas made to flit through this world fbr np wi^ejiurpO^^^llj® 
anetliereal vision, which is now before it9,atid dien is s^en no thfe'^ i^oi 'she 
had already accomplished various designs here. Many weti ffie't^litls of 
Creator's infinite vrisdom which she manifetted td the' iritehl^eiltV^ 

From a babe, scarcely vegetating^ her eye was bbaerifiUiCt she soda gave'flW^ ' 
dent proofs of memory^ recognition; smiles, c>f CQmOlaceiioyi;lhern!red(d^'' 
her lipi and Ip I the intcllecmaf bqing! A* wq ob8«yeT5>8p||ly,fvhi^ 
grows, then expands, and exhibits itsVmiple beauties, so plainly did we see «» 
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this jnlant thow emotions of soul which distinguisli nwu from the brnrA ^L' 

^ increhteed, fttmi L 

m. v>^H»fipe^%.h«ft^^.bec?|iie rwjh m (X)utrivance» to convfey her thouehte^ 

I„1>> b « 

Mendelsohn’s ‘Phmdon/ a Idiui of para* 
phrase of Plato s work of the same name, arose from the litemry circam- 

at that period, wore the fashion- 
able topic all over Europe, though Umy have since ceasod to interest any 

we believe, maintain thdr 

^ Wronght.«pon by his important discussion with Abbt, (on the destination of 
^an,)Mendfsolm next betook himself to translate 1‘ldtVs Pli^don from tlw 
G/eeUnto- Germau, and to add to it all the proofs of the immortality of the soul 
aad the dwunatioii of man in a future state, that could be collected orsuevested' 
e pub ishcd tlie work under the title of ‘ Pha^don, or, On the Immortal, tv M 
Uio boul. It consists of three parts, in the form of conversations between So- 
crates oud, his, friends. niere is a happy— not a profane — parody, if we mav 
^ call It, m Mr. David Fnedlander s preface to ‘ H.inephLh,’ I e. ‘ On the 
^\il, a iHwthura^ Hebrew work of Mendelsohn's, edited by Uiat Rentlemon 
U runs thus ;-r^‘ Moses (Mendeliwhn) spake, and Socrates was to him even as 
a moujii, into which he put all his questions and answers, not as that ancient 
^uge deliverecl them at the time, but as tliey sprang up in tlic modem 
vopher s minjl, and were sanctioned by lus judgment.” Feus works were ever 
crowned with such great and deserved success. Written in most classical, 
tliough apparenUy popular style— a talent whicli Mendelsohn jmsscssed in an 
f nnnent degree— it was read by the fashionable, as well as by the learned world, 
u,th ^easure ai\d advau. „e, la less ihan two years it went Uirough three 
*JrgQ Unuair editions, was translated into the English, Frenoli, Dutch, Italian, 
Oamsh, and Hebrew language.s, and established the author’s feme on a larpe 
IKirtion of thic civilized globe. ‘ ° 

Mr. Sttiriuels’ short remark upon Spinoza is worth copying : 

Hengdict Spipoza, a man of a gigantic intellect, and incoiruptible principles, 

V far above the meridian of the Jews of hi.s dajs. Tliuy de- 

tested nis doctrine, and — glorious timci 1 — excommunicateii him as an alhcist, 
iJtlle, however, did he deserve this rigour at their hands; for he subsequently 
^Imed the most tempting offers to embrace Cbrisuanily, and raihcr maintained 
^l|^^*b‘P€tW»fiodfliy, through the remainder of his life, by grinding spectacle 

Ab l^oh‘ M^delfiohn had gained a portion of celebrity, the public 
^n td s|i^(idlkte u^n his character and the nature of his opinions. Ife 
professed to be steadfast in his Jewish faith, but was by very few (bought 
wocerfr^ aad^ eveiy religious sect desired the honour of his conversion. 

finished his German translation of Bonnet’s work on (he 
Ohrrtstianity, (a work now forgotten,) and thought it so un- 
s#(tTawe,thkt He dedicated it to Mendelsohn by way of challenge. As 
t ^ u danger to W'hich the Jewish philosopher would 

^ combated Bonnet’s arguments in a bold and rational 

if4^*d^r ^ known that he would appear to betray his religion 

ill^ I riwdJy,-prLavater’8 cooduci;, upon this occawoo, was 

Uhew i,an4 'The strong hand of power was on his side; ^ 

; he was, therefore, careless of hii 
^(rtrided he coaW obtain a triumph for his 
^ sagacity of a superior man, i4cn- 
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delsohn preserved the mildness of his character^ but warded ip a 
iiiasterTy manner, the insidious blow of the minister of ZuiicIl We'sbsil 
entrant a portion of his l)iograpber*8 remarks on the subject, and of Meu- 
delsohn’s letter to Lavater : \ 

lie rallied his retreating spirits, brought the whole resefve ofl|i^ fapuhies into 
action, and was, to use a chivalrous phrase, determined to cqngper 
Meanwhile, the public, and the learned world in particular^ on alerl, 
and anticipated various results. His friends, though perfectly ca^y as t'o'hjs re- 
putation and eoTisistoncy, could not divest themselves of their ftar, lest the moro 
than probable issue sliouUl subject bim ulUmately to the uncereiponious Helnivi- 
onr of battled wags aiidy>ert collegians, whol.ilkcd of nothing but Mcndtlsolm's 
l>eirig about to shave otV bis beard, and turn C’hristiun. Lavatcr’s party, more 
dignilied, but not less sanguine, already hailed the hour when the llebrew s'a^e 
eould be adniittcd, propriety, to thtw soir'ets. Tlie ^Tusos were intoki'd 
tor odes and soiiiu ts, the Graces for tasteful patterns for purses, mivenhs, aii.| 
snutf-lioxes, and the saints for blessing'', for and on the undoubtetl victor, 

Twas silence all, 

And pleasing expectation,** 

when the following letter of Meudelsolui’s appeureil before the public ; 

Honoured philanlhropist,— -You wore pleased to dedicate to me your tian- 
slation fiom the French of ‘ Honncl’s Inriuiry into the Evidences of iheEhus- 
tian Kidigion;’ and most publicly and'solenmly to conjure mo, /(/ Iknt 

work, hi caw 1 i>honid find the main urfiurnerUs in support ot the facts of Chris- 
tiunity untenable; but, should 1 find tfim conclusive, to (h what policy, love i}! 
truth, and probity bid me, what Socrates would have done, had he read the work, 
and found it unansicerable. — Whicli, I suppose, means to renounce the religion 
of niy fathers, and embrace that which Mr. Bonnet vindicates. Now, were I 
even mcan-sninlod enough, to balance love of truth and probity against policy, 

I assure you I should, in tins instance, throw them all three into the same kcuIc 
" My scmples of engaging in religious controversy, never proceeded from u- 
midity or bnslifulness, f>n me assure you, that it was not only from the otha 
<///V,that T began searching into my religion. No; I became very timcily sen- 
sible of the (bity of putting my actions and ojiinioris to a lest. That I have, from 
my early youth, devoted my hours of repose and relaxation to philoaophy arul 
the arts and sciences, was done for the sole purpose of qualifying myself for 
this important investigation. What other motives could 1 liave had? In the 
situation T was then in, not the least temporal benejit was to be expected from the 
sciences. T knew very well, that 1 had mi chance of gettiap; forward in the 
whrld through them. And as to tlie gratification they might afford tfie — alesl 
much esteemed philanthropist! the station allotted to my brethren in tliefaitli, 
ill civil society, is so incompatible with the expansion of the inind,.f/wf W6cp- 
tdinfy do nut increase our hajrpiness by learning to view the lights of hfimandy 
under their true aspect. — On this point, too, I must decline saying any 
He that is acquainted with our condition, and has a humane heart, will here fr^^l 
more tlinn I dare to express. 

If, after many years of investigation, the decision of my mind baa not 
■been completely in fiivoiir of my religion, it would infallibly havn become 
kntnvn through my public conduct. 1 do not conceive what silionkl rivet me 
to a religion, to appearance so excessively severe, and so coDimoply ejqdodoJ* 
if I w'ete not convinced in my heart of its truth. l/)t the result of my mv^sU- 
gaiion have been what it may, so soon as I discovered the religion of iny m' 
thers not to be the tn/r one, i must, of course, have discarded it. Indeed 
I convinced m my heart of another religion being true, there could jaot» In 
opinion, be a more flagitious depravity than to refiise homage to frutli, in 
flaiice of internal evidence. What should entice me to sucli depravity ? H*'"® 
I not doclarevl, tlmt in this instance, policy, iota of truth, aA4 

would lead me to steer tlie same course? 
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“ Yet, for what I cared, Judaism might have been hurled down m every po- 
lemloal cOnrpertdium, and triumphantly sneered at iu every academic exercise 
and I Would not have enter^ into a dispute about it. Rabbinical scholars' 
aadf rabbinical ’ smntterers, might have grubbed in obsolete scnbblings, whicli 
no sensible Jew reads or knows of, and amused the public v^ith the most fau- 
laslic ideas of Judaism, without so much as a contradiction on my part. Ft is 
by virtue that I wish to shame the opprobrious opinion commonly enteitaincil 
(>f 11 Jew, and not by controversial wntim^s. My religious tenets; philosophy, 
^t:^tlon in civil society, all furnish me with the most cogent reason for abstain- 
ing from theological disputes, and for treating in mv publications of those truths 
unly which are equally important to all penuusious. 

“ Pursuant to tlie principles of my religion, I am not to seek to convert any 
one who is not born according to our laws. Tins proneness t(» conversion, the 
origin of wlneli some would fain tack on the Jewish religion, is, nevertheless, 
diametrically opposed to it. 

“ Our rabbins are so remote from Proselvtomama, that they enioin us to dis- 
suade, by foicible lemonstrances, ever\' one who comes forward to be con- 
\i'rted. We are to lead him to reriect that, by such a step, he is sulyeclmg 
liiiiiself needlessly to a most onerous burthen ; (hat, in his po-sciit condition, 
he has only to observe the jui'ia'pts of a Noachule, to lie s.ivetl ; but the mo- 
iiifiit he embiates the lelignm (*( the IsiaeliU'-s, ho suIisciiIm-s graluiloiisly to all 
the rrgid rites of tliat faith, to winch he must then strictly conform, oraw.nt tlu’ 
punishment whicli the legislator lias denounced on their inir.iciion. PiiiaJlv , 
we are to hold up to lain a failhhil pitture of the miseiy, UibnlaUuii, and ul>- 
loquy, in which the nation is now living, in order to gu.ud lam from a rash 
act, winch ho niiglit ultimalely repeut. 

“ Suppose there were amongst my contemporaries a Confucius or a .‘solon, I 
could, consistently with my religious principles, love and ailnare tlie great 
man, but 1 should never Int on the extiavaganl idea of converting a Confucius 
or a Solon, Wdiut should 1 convert him for ! As he does not belong to the 
congregation of Jacob, my religious laws were not legislated for lam; and on 
doclriuet we should soon come to an understanding. Do 1 thmk there in ,i chance 
ol ins being saved ? — 1 certainly believe, that be who Icvids inankaid on to vir- 
tue m tills world, cannot be damned in the next. And I need not now .stand m 
awe of any reve rend college, that would call me to account for thus opinion, as 
tlie Sorbonne did honest Marmonlel. 

** i am so fortunate as to count amongst my friends many a worthy man 
who IS not of iny faith. We love each other sincerely, iiotwahstandmg wr 
jiresume, or take for granted, that, in inattcis of belief, we differ wwlely in 
opinion. 1 enjoy tlie delight of their society, winch bolli irajiroves and 8olacf*s 
me Never yet has my heart wlnspered, “ A)a.s 1 for this exc'clleut man’s soul 1” 
~~lle who brieves that no salvation is to lie found out of tlie pale of his own 
cliurch, must often feel such sighs rise m hi.s bosom. 

“ 'niese ate the reasons which my religion and my ohilosophy suggest to me, 
for scrupulously avoiding polemical controversy. Add to Uiein, iny local rela- 
tions to my felVow-citizens, and you c;innut but justify me. I am one of an 
opprt'ssed people, who have to supplicate shelter and protection of the usceml- 
unt nations ; and the.se Ixions they do not obtain every where, indee<i no where, 
Without more or less of restriction. Rights granted to every other human being, 
my brethren in the faith willingly forego, contented with being IoIcuumJ and 
protected ; and they account U no trifling favour, on tlu* jiart of the riatimi, 
who takes them lu on bearable terms, smee, in some jdaces, even a Umpornrif 
d&mictie tt denied them. Do the laws of Zimch ;il low your circuraciseil friend 
to pay you a visit there f No.— What gratitude tlien do not iny brethren owe 
to ih^ nation, which includes them m its geoer.il philanthropy, sullering lliem, 
Without imdestation, to worship the Supreme Jieiog after the ntes of llicir an- 
cestors ^ The government under which I live, leaves nothing lo uisli for in lh»s 
aspect; and the liebrews slwuld Uiereforu be sg:upuloui m abuiuuiiug rc- 
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flecii»iwfoiifthp’pT|0d<wftiSlaJirreii^^ whidiMtbe)iaB>fc(jlHroLcin AamaIi^ 

tl>«? j)^9t«<;ib()Ta# iwbere men of virtue we most ^ 

pt njp zeat^l)ut still seeming fo urge Mendiili^rf^ '^yjp . 
®^fF;9OT®yrj ^ «^ort passage fyom a |)aperby 'j\i(^dMsohB'/‘i[ii'‘^^^^^ 
skp4p^i eAtifleJ ^ ^upplementa'r;^ Kemarksi^cditKinSj^i'T^a^^ 
or^ jttfijy p(iit98opl)icaj life ; / ^. . .. . r . u * . 

•ifth am; highly, obliged to Mr. Lavawr wr we'jnstice,.pp,.«LQQs,(tf my 
scruples, and for declining to reduce me to the necnsfity o,f,9W<yywg.ofl a cout 
troversy so repugnant to my disposition. During the few evening horns of re- 
li^atlort tidiich business 'spares me, I would fain rest in ignor&rtce^liralftlieda- 
rfaptii, all the schiSrn.s, which have ever sown the seed of enthity betM^^ntmaii 
;pid inaii : and 1 eveti endeavour to erase from iny mehiory Wat jUrsonal er- 
nert^dt I ntay necessarily have had of such subjects in the course <rf >tbc day. 
Ipjthbse ‘felicitous honrS, t delight in giving myself up to the tmresrtraihed find 
uhoiVicfed Emotions of my heart, the feelings of which [ am yet to learn howto 
as^lthi^te Vrlth the state of a disputant. Nature never intended hie for a Wrest- 
lCT^' 't^tne)r'?n a jfhysJcal or moral sense.*' 

y/In piec«} there occurs the fullowing very eTCCftllent repinwk* 

Wie aJMo^t say, that ho new metaphysical truths hare' blsen discovered 
fdf'dg^S Thie foOst important obji-cts of human knowledge 'SvhiCh dfe^rre 
inquiry have been so multifariously handled, and surveyed under SUcHi Variety 
of aspects, that one must almost broach an absurdity iii order to produce a no- 
velty. Nay, an ancient philosopher had occasion to complain, that, even in his 
days, absurdity itself had been forestalled by still more ancient philosophers.” 

The biographer of Mendelsohn has a very fine passage on the 
miserable situation of his countrymen, in those portions of Europe in 
which they were most numerous. It is certainly no very honourable 
testimony to the humanity or policy of Christian nations ‘ but we copy it, 
that our readers may perceive the way in which om^ prejudices against 
the Jews are sure to operate on that unfortunate people ; , 

In no part of Europe, (says he,) are Jews more numerous than m Poland, Hun 
gary, Bohemia, and Moravia. Their notorious prcfi/frofnw, oWmg to religious, 
moral, and physiological causes, proved too great for a popididion debarred, as 
it then was, from most of the resources of industry that were; qpen to all other 
members of civil society. The natural consequence of sudi a| precarious exist- 
ence, was emigration ; and like nonwd hordes, who leave the pji^s, which their 
docks have laid hare, and go in seardi of fresh pasturage else>vl^ere, so numbers 
of Polanders, Hungarians, &c. used to issue forth, from time to lime, from their 
native land, to them no fostering country— from the patwfob rtfcf, to them no 
cheerful home— from the circle of their starving wives and children, to them no 
solace— and spread over Germany and Holland, without any ir^e, profession, 
or settled purpose whatsoever, {fome, it is true, took to comnferce, and became 
through tneir peculiar shrewdnessi versatility^ and frugality,. respectable and 
opulent men, and ornamenU to, society. Not a few apqmr^;^rough genius 
and industry, skill in professions and the arts, and even’fphown for'literature 
and science ; but by far the gr^afec part, either deterred l?y iKe pVide of scholar- 
ship, diswuraged by inexperience, or governed hy indoleh6e’4nd bad example, 
loathed itinerant traffic, aod' ohotse tha more ooavenienbiftAdt^^fther more re- 
puuble, calling of religioi»,teaoheni ;. a dradgery wbicb.thftAess indigent and 
better employed Germ^itod JHtob Jew» wese ^kd .fooNveitaken off their 
own hands 

In tbi'wtirte of hk life, which wa® not a very short one, Mea^Isoho 
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(^mpoiad maiiy'irorki, learned and la^ bufctJiey appeatto beofat 
nature by no means oalouhtted to eDiare an ea:/eitsiv6iimnorta)ity, eTea<‘ 
if be found to preserve and admire them. . He died 

lamented by the learned 
temarkabl^ m'odeaCahd amiable, 
anp, iWfi!LS?P^ marked by such prudence and wisddi; 

thatj in' spite' of nis honesty and retired manner, he acquired wealth and 
distinction. His biographer gives a very whimsical anecdote in illustia- 
tiott of his extreme timidity, with which we shall close our extract* from 
thii; most ihtoreSthigand instructive volume J 

Xbe great Frederic once sent for him to come to Potzdani. It happened to 
l)e)^turday, on which day Jews are not allowed to ride on horseuack or in 
coacheji- Mentlelsohu therefore entered the royal residence, on foot. Tlic ofKr 
cor on duly, ausprig of nobility, who, of course, had never read either ‘ Phsrdon,' 
or the < Philosophical letters,’ being informed llmt he was a Jew called Men-, 
delsohn, asked, amidst a volley of swearing and gnard-rooin wit, what could 
lave procured him the honour of being called to the king ? The. temli^ plji. 
losopiier replied, with tlie true causticity of Diogeueis am a sleigjlit-of-h^nd 
plajer.” “ Oh !" says the lieutenant, “ that’s another affair,” and suffered the 
Mendelsohn to pass, when he would have examined — who knows Il4w 
longZ-r-thfl phlosophcr Mendelsohn, and perhaps have arrested him iti^ the 
guard-room ; since it is well known that more juggleis llian philosopKers pass , 
through palace gates. 


CASTIKS IN THE AIR. 

Who lias not sat him down in youth 
To paint at will his future track ? 

And who, ill age, but owns the truth. 

He painted ill, when he looks back? 

As sitting on the <lewy hill 

Some bhephenl hoy the dawn surveys, 
Ylfhile the dun fields are sleeping still 
, Beneath the lazy siU er haze ; 

' And guesses from the ruddy gold 
' f’Huit streak^i the amber orient sky, 

Tb‘e‘ sufiny hours he shall behold 
F.l'e night again comes darkling by; 

t Ncr (ireama that from Uie distant deep 
, . The tempest tlien w rousing first ; 

(jliat the wild rains, lu haste to sleep 
. • The goUleu plains, are on the. blast I 

' Al4s, poor boy ? how thou and I 
, ‘ Resemble in our foolish dreams; 

: %o\i^ Cheated by the morning sky, 

' / ' .^d* 1 by fancy’s softer gleams : 

^ T tliiiW^ht the world was sunrty bright, 

' - AfitPsrttodlh the nominer wave— ^ 

'* 'T Ve fofthd, 4ili*tt near iH witchibgdifhV 
A taper glimmering o’er a grase I 
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JK IliE ’l^LlTE LITEftATUR^ or T«a//nniiiooil|(h 

J||f(4^nv, wjrf^ers, hai^ b^ea cultivated by tb^ 

epic written in a more few SnW 

' $tylfi thap tho^e ancient wo/k^ to whig^ 'thw'!afe fe(t^(^HtSd 
io^ tpp, fiubjegt of tbfir compositions. They possgsa a rich /dramiiiic 
litefature, of which, hitherto, Uttje has been made known to ,'tW Eii- 
irypf an public,. Their Ivric, poems, though not considerable in’ niiihhir, 
am extren^ely beautiful. T^cy have an almost ipexhiiistible'lrea^ute 
of .feldes and Romances, written both in prose and verse. Add^ fistly, 
they .^ve several works which are not referable tp any particiilaf clals 
.yf comppsitipn* 

,nW*i shall, begin with theii* Epic Poetry; apd, first, offer a fgw 
.gpperal, remarks on the nierits of the authors in this doparlmeat Of 
. ii^raturp. Every work of this class must be considered under two points 
(yt'view’ : Ist, with respect to the invention of the fablo, or rhtber, the 
arfapgement of the plan ; and, ‘2dly, as far as regards its exe(uitio‘n. It 
ji^^npt bc/wojidyred at that this class of Indian i)oct8 has taken, almost 
wpEont exception, the ancient existing fables for the subject of their 
,cpm)PO^iUons, — a course which has been adopted by great poets of all 
ages. Such ancient tales are familiar to their readers, and j)08«;cs8 a 
well-established popularity. The poet, therefore, has nothing to do hut 
to devote his w hole care and attention to the most suitable arrangeraeni 
of the old tale, and the clothing it in the most beautiful dictipn and 
, b^rmcnious verse. He, on the contrary, who devises a new fable, hAs, if 
tliC expression may be allowed, to create a new public for his work, And 
thus bis success is always more questionable. The greatest defecjt of the 
m>odc^-n Indian epic poets is, that they are not equally attentive th the 
laxecution of the different parts of their works, — not giving the same pro- 
}>pi;^ipn to the whole. They have bestowed a great care on the embellish- 
mc^it of the minor parts of their poems, and have introduced many looe; 
ppispdes of descriptive and amatory poetry, which, riotwitlisfending its 
beauty, occupies too great a proportion of the whole, and leaves but little 
feteresf for the main part of the poem. In short, their poepis, in pai- 
. tjcular parts, are excellent; but, taking them as a wholcj'thpy areh^r- 
incidents and devoid of interest. . 

11 ,'i^e;,4l^t,iofl of these po^ma is highly polished,, and thft spperi^rity of 
tbeir metres over the simpler melodies of the ancie,ht ppetry is vjiry 
, ,U can only be objected to them, that they delight too inuch in 

,tirtifif4al| compositions of words, and in images loo fanciful, and but 
. jil smteil to„-the narration of simple circumstances. The mo^t Velebhited 
these poets is KuHdasa, who is also equally dlstmguwh^ ^ 
Several works are ascribed to this indivicluaJ; l)uf sonie'of 
, ofjsp.different a character from the rest, that we are disposed 

I to coincide in the opiniqiji of those who think that there were ' two poets 
, icf ,thjis iigmc,. He ,wa^ according to, a common tradition,^ one 
gems,” or celebrated literary characters, at tjie comjt of Viknimti. As 
thift ho^^everj, is, tbupded merely on a cpupl^t Vurfent a^ong 

tbujffu^ andj UQt to be.found in any wpfk o^aufeqiifei^^as 



On the PqUU LiH^aiun q/’ the Hindoos, 
it is evident that more than one king, bearing the title of Vikraqia 

strength) <^xUt«d^ we 5t» waWe ta mm anf 9f«t#n date to>the age 

which the poet lived. Amonget the works ascribed to him, the following 
m Raghitvansa, or descendant# of Ragbii, 

oqe pt of Ay^dhy L ft is a short harta6&^ 

th'^jife .an(},^^B|oite pf the heroes belongijig to this (amily, of wlfci 
o«e;,[^pp th^ poem, therefore, includes, as a part, thp s#mu 
eyentsS \yhich lorm the subject of the RamCiyana! Its diction is 

bp ^be story itself contajns, in the form df a 

^/rpnj^lp,’ top, great a diversity of subjects to^ allow the reader time to 
d’vyelj pn iiijiy .part, of it with pleasure. His Kumara-Samb|iava, or Birth 
9i( Kaylil^eya', the God of War, is a mvthological poem;, fbuhdpd oh a 
tale >vhicMs recorded in the first book at* the Rdmriynua. ft is at 
present In an unfinished state: whether it was Iet\ so by the ailthor. Or 
whether , part gf it has been lost, is still matter of coujectUre. , His 
Nalod^ya contains the same story as is to bp found in ofle of the 
ppifepde# pf the Mahablifirata, edited by Mr. Bopp. Ih this jH>bm 
we think that KalidAsa appears to disadvantage, when it Is edht* 
paved wilh the simple narration of his ancient predecessor. ’ 'fho 
Nalqdaya, contains some fine poetry ; but the diction is so artlflciul 
as to render it, in many parts, imiutelligiblo even to Native Ihtof' 
prsters^ As the Hindoos delight in grammatical difficultie#, the cir- 
cipustancc} which we have just mentioned recommends the poem to tho 
pye^ent generation of Indian philologists, who appear to estimate a work 
in proportion a# it affords them an opportunity of displayiitg their own 
schofa^jtip sagacity. Oue of the minor pieces of Kdlidusa, thongh not 
strip^tly bjeV^ngiug to tliis class of poetrj', may bo mentioned here. It is 
eptided M%ha-Heta, or the Cloud-Me&senger ; and the idea on which 
it js. foaaded partakes of that wild and imaginative turn so c^napicaous in 
a^ost, Oriental productions, A Yaksha, oue of the inferior lodpin dpitiys, 
is banished from tlie court of Indra, the Indian Zeus, god of the Hir, ^c. 
'fhe Yaksha tlien chooses for his abode a mountain called Tl&magiri ; 
and seeing, at the approach of the rainy season, the clouds ascending 
from the southern horizon, he addresses one of them, and gives it a mes- 
sage for his deserted mistress, and also sends to his sovereign prayers for 
relief. The cloud complies with his request, and the Yaksha fs soon 
restored to, his wife and the pleasures of a celestial life. This |)oeni, 
though short, is one of the finest existing in the Sanscrit language, tthd is 
the best of all KtilidiW’s compositions. It has been translated | 
excelTerjt English Verso by Mr. Horace Wilson, Secretary to (he A^siatic 
55o(!ie(y at Galp^tta. , ■ 

llie nc>|t poet d/this class is Sriharsta, who, perhaps, affords (he ihost 
strikiQg instance, of tho merits and faults wliich are peculiar to Indian <jpic 
ymetry.. He has chosen the same story as Kalidasa in hi.s Nal6tlaya, but 
has touched only on the beginning of the tale, which is the least interest- 
ing pari of it. This, however, he has extended to tWenty-tw^O^ 
while the whole of the fable is told iri thy Nalodaya ih fiVe^ Srihartb s 
poem contains much beautiful poetry, and some parts of it are yxcel- 
jent ; hut unking, It kltd^ther, it has po intyfe#l, and! contains scarcely 
any lijirra^on of incidents. . . , 

, wouTAhe t^ious to give a long list of the names 
oter'j^i:^ boton^Hg to this class t we shall bnly ra^hbn mat the two 
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most celebrated among the rest of them are Magha, the author of the 
Sisup&la Badha, or the Death of the King Sisup^a, and Bh^irari, whose 
work is cnUtlp4 Kiratarjuniya, or the 

a tribe olf mountaineers, of whom there are many in India*, aiid'who’ 
pyjiablY, are the remnant of the original inhabitants of that country! 
ifle two last-mentioned poems are amongst the jnos^ distinguished Sans- 
crit compositions, tind their contents are niol*^ irftefdi^ting than any of 
those befop mentioned. . , 

there occurs in the literature of every country a j^pripdjn ^V[lYch the 
of pdetical composition loses its vigour, and becQmes.jnpap^bjo of 
pfoiducing any thing of new and original beauty, fa s'uph times p^tr^ 
is '6bndhcd to' the imitating the style of a former and better penqtf; ' aqa 
if it ventured to deviate from the established path, it only proaiid^' speci- 
mens of a bad and pen'erted taste. This has also been the <14^0 ih Iitdfa ; 
and M'e Shall notice two instances of this kind. The first is the Rbghu- 
pahdkviyit, by Kaviraja, a name which implies King of PdCts., The 
wof^, however, possesses few claims to entitle the author tg a poetical 
so^eMignty, Oven among his own countrymen. The poem is thioughout 
capable of being interpreted in a double sense, as relating to two different 
fathlltett of remited heroes; it, in fact, contains two narratives toM in 
thfe^iatrie ivords. This work has, no doubt, cost the author a gOod‘ deil 
of tirrie and labour ; and though wo should apply to it the old saying, 
“.Ofeam et opetam perdidisti,” still it holds a nigh rank in the estima- 
^hin 'of the present literati in India, for this only reason, as fat* as \<re can 
s^, bcc^inse it affords them ample scope for the display of dritickl sa- 
gatiity In their commentaries on it. 'J’he next poem is the Bhittlkftm, 
by ©hartrihafi, which contains the same subjects as those selected itt 
the RflmAyana. The author has made it his j)rincipal sttidy that iri his 
cAn^position should be found all inflections of the Sanscrit, add paf- 
tiifularlyall anomalous exceptions from the general rules of that fangliig^. 


SONNET TO SyM>*ATHY, 

M \ ii» of the melting heart, and tearful eye ! 

Tnend of the frlPn<^les^, soother of the wnld ! 

, Tis thine to hush lone Soi row’s plaintive cry 
\Viili the sweet music of thine accents mild. 

Sweet Sympathy ! my fond heart halls thy powef ; 
f)h ? coVl and pitiless who own it not ! 

’ Tl\ey tre'er shall know in Fortune's adverse hour* 

The wibred lialm of Frien<lship unforgot. 

XMi 1 1 have heard tlie J^jv-er s wild farewell, 

Orplian’s moan, the Widows bitter sigh, ■ 

Who raised the tombto’er those boloveU full .well,) , 

In mad despair, and tearless niiseiy ; - 

Yet still thy \oice benign could grief assuage, 

. ; t ■ I I^e the loft oil that calms the billow^s rage 1 i 
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work on Tttfi 'ckurstfAN ' ' 

"■■ RELiGfoN. ' / ' '* 

’!p .iM, Editor of the Oriental Herald. , . 

' w' ; Auff.'is, 18 ^ 

I proposed (^. to offer you some account of Milton’s mq^ti^e 
opinions on Scripiural Theology » as they arc discoverable in the volumo. 
lately pubtished,, The first object of attention th^ author’s W’ry 
terosting preface, which is thus addressed to the Christian world . 

JoA:fNns Mij.tonus Anglos umversis Chrhii ecclesiw, nec non tymmbnj 
fidera chnatiaoum ubicunque gentium profiteutibus, pacem et veriuuw agm-* 
tjonpm sajutepique in Deo Patre, ac Domino nosvtro Jesu Christo sempiu^a^,^^, 
(^ohn Milton; an Englishman, to all the churclies of Christ, and to a^^Vho pro-' 
fe^s the C’hristian faith throughout the world, peace, and the recoenitton df^ie 
tfrith; a'hd eternal salvation, in God the Father, and in oiir !.ord JesWs 0lVisl.)'' 

bad well observed, when writing on a ^ A Exec Conujipq^ 
we^ltl^’ in lC59, that “ all Protestant Reformation” was much intecrt 
mixed with the avarice and ambition of some reformers.” Here, howi- 
ever,.he acknowledges that by the influence of that event in the preening 
cQptufy, “ religion began to be restored, from the corruptions of morqj. 
than thirteen hundred years, to something of its original purity,” (ad * 
purijatem sum originu aliqua (x parte revocan ccepta est.) lie oau- 
not, however, satisfy himself with the “ many Treatises ofl Theology ” 
which “ have been published,” though “ couducted acoorditigto aourtde# 
principles;” and he proceeds to describe the study of religion as not 
merely the business of the priest, but the incumbent duty of UiH.i>eOplli>t. 

If I were to say that I had devoted myself to the study of the (’hristian reli- 
gion, because nothing else can so efl’ectually rescue the lives and minds of men 
from those two detestable , curses, slavery and superstilion, (c/nns tiliinmus 
pt'stes, st'rvUutem ac inetuni,) I should seem to have acted rather from a regard 
to tny highest earthly comforts, than from a leligious inotne. iJut since it is 
only to llie individual faith of each that the Deity has opened the way of eternal 
salvation, and as he requires that he who would be saved should have a per- 
sonal belief of his owe, f resolved not to repose on the faith. or judgment of 
others in matters relating to God. 

Milton, destined for the church, could he have endured the bondage 
which he attributes to clerical subscription, had, in his youth, “ entered 
upon an assiduous course of study, beginning with tlte books of the Old 
and New Testameat in their original langui^w, and going diligently 
tlirough a few' of the shorter systems of Divines.” He at length re- 
ported, with increased confidence, to some of the more topioVis 'I heologi- 
cal Treatises, and to the examination of the arguments advanced by the 
conflicting parties, respecting certain disputed points of faitu.” The re- 
sult of this examination he thus describes : — 

To speak the truth with freedom, a$ well as candour, I wte coricerned to dis- 
^ove^l ini'ii^y instances, adverse reasonings either evaded by w r^tvhed jhids, 
or atteinptea to be refuted rather speciously than with solidity, by an affected 
display of formal sophisms, or by a constant recourse to the qiiibblen of the 
grammarians ; while what was most pertinaciously espoused as the true doctrine, 
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seeaied often defended ^itli more veliemence than strengskh efeiguinetit, 
mucoBstructioiM uf scripture, or by the hiii^y deduction of erroue^s udecjQnjK^ 

DiSAatf^ed with such guides,” he determiued ** td 
ginnl treatise, which should be always at hand, derived solely from the 
of God itself.” He persevered “ in this plan for several years ’* 
thus providing “ a precious aid for faith,” (snhsidiwn fidei,) and ” a 
treasure which would he a piovision for future life.” 

ft is to be regretted that Milton has left no intimation as to the period 
df his life when he commenced this arduous work. It was probably after 
his total blindness, a conjecture which cannot fail to enhance out ^nfea 
of (he author’s perseverance in his pious purpose, under the disadvknta^ 
of such a condition, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round. 

Ife has, it will be recollected, entitled his wmrk posthumous. That 
he designed it for publication, and, piobably, immediately after his de- 
cease, cannot he doubted. His apology for innovating on established 
dogmas,, and the benevolent object which he hoped to promote, by giving 
publicity to the result of his solicitous inquiries on the most injportant 
subject, he has expressed in an interesting passage, of which I bcg leave 
to ahhex the original : — 

If I communicate the result of my inquiries to the world at large ; if, as Go<l 
is my' Witness, it be with a fri« ndly and honignanl feeling towards mankind, 
'.•thtH T readily give as wide a circulation as possible to what I esteem my best 
artd richest possession, 1 hope to meet with a candid reception from all partie-ii 
and that none at least will take unjust oflence, even tlioiigli many things should 
he brought t# light which will at once be seen to differ from certain received 
epipions. I earnestly heseecli all lovers of tnilh not to cry out tliat the cluirtli 
>s tlirown into confusion by that freedom of discussion and inquiiy which is 
granted to the schools, and ought certainly to' be refused to no bcdiev'^r; since 
w'C ate ordered to prove nil thinfis, and ^ince tlie daily progress of the light of 
IrnTh'is protluctive far less of disturbance to the clmreh, than of illumination 
and ekhAcation, Nor do I see how the church can be more disturbed by thtr 
ir^reetigation of truth, than were tlie (Jentiles by the first promulgatron of the 
goapel; since so far from recommending, -or imposing any tiling on my oiMi 
authority, it is my particular advice that every one should suspend his opmum 
on whatever points he may not feel himself fully satisfied, till the evidence of 
scripture prevail, and persuade Ins reason into assent and faith. Concealment 
is not my ohjeot ; it is to the learned that T address myself ; or if it be thought 
that the learned are not the best umpires and judges of such things, 1 shmiM 
at least wish to submit my opinions to men of a mature and manly understaod- 
itig, possessing a thorough knowledge of tlu' doctrines of the gospel, on whose 
jud^eiits I should rely with far more confidence than on those of novices iw 
these matters.* 


t H«c si omaihus palarn facio, si fraterno, quod Deum tester, atque amico 
er^ ofhurs mortales aiiinio, hiec, <(mbus melms aut pretiosius nihil hnbeo, quaoi 
p(V:jsui4 latissime lilieutissiinequc impertiu, tametsi inulta in lucein protuli^sc 
videhin* quflB ah receptis quihustium upiniunihus discrepare statim rCperletttur, 
spero tamen omnes liiiic inihi potius bene\olos, quani iniquum iilluni aut inj; 
niicum fiiturum. Illud oro atque ohtestor omues quibus veritas odio non est, ne 
IHseitate hao diftsercodi ac disquireiidi qiios scholis coaceditur, uuUis 
ckwtihitsaou concedeiida, turbari ecelcsiam clamjtent, cum explurare uBSiiiaju- 
bemaav, veritatis luce iudies aurta, iilustretur atque edificctur 
Bocieatti qudm tmrhetur. Bquidtitt non video qui magis invesdgaiidrmitahi 
bitH*£er)dsi»poff*lt mitdeheat^quain turban gvutes 

galin ' qsiMMirKfiiiiliMivmicMakatv siiadeo', nihii impoiK^;HiMl»mo Iv*** 
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li ii i»t turf i^.to uiidentaiia, from the oommeocemeot tad th# 
cofK*!n«i(M» of this passage, how the author could hare been satisfied to 
leave behind him this treatise, the pious labour of so many yeais^ to be 
published only iu am ancient tongue, and thus accessible to ti»ose, alone, of 
lin countrymen who had gained some coiiipct('nt knowledge of the larf*^ 
guage. Milton, no doubt, expected to be read far beyond his own country. 
Besides the anticipations which the author of 'Paradise Lost' could 
scarcely fail to indulge, tlie fame which his ‘ Defences of the People of 
England’ had acquired, and the respect of foreigners, even after Uw 
Restoration had thrown him int() obscurity, would justify such an expec- 
tation. He hexe, indeed, appeals to the learned ; but from these he evi- 
dently turns to others, Avho by a diligent application had Wome well 
acquainted with the Christian doctrine, {adultis ac fortibus et dovlrt- 
mm Euangelii penitus inlelligentihus ^ — and to them he makes a final 
appeal. Vet how could he expect to come before these adult though un- 
learned Christians, as he appears to describe them, unless we allow 
ourselves to suppose tliat he had also prepared an English version of his 
treatise, which has perished, or had relied on Cyriac Skinner to provide 
one, — a purpose of friendship which the evil times they were born trt 
witness Avould easily frustrate j though, after a long interval, that weirfc 
is now happily accomplished. 

Milton, however, proceeds to cx})lain and justify his method of largely 
adopting the phraseology of the Bible. — “ 1 have rhosen," says Ire, “ to 
fill my pages, even to redundance, with quotations from scripture, Uiat so 
as little space as possible might be left for my own w^ords, even whoa 
they arise from the context of revelation itself.” 

As of highest “ consequence to the Cliristian religion,” he asseffi 
” the liberty, not only of winnowing and sifting every doctrine, Init also 
of thinking, and even writing, respecting it, according to our imlivi-f 
dual faitli and persuasion,” (pront cuiguc Jhle persuasuiti est.) Where 
such liberty is denied, he finds “ neither religion nor go(q)cl ; force alone 
prevails, by which it is disgraceful for the Christian religion to be sup- 
ported;” — a truth which our modern Christian persecutors of Afiti- 
Christians Avould do well to understand. After showing how snrress-* 
fully the invidious name of heretic or heresy” has been applied ill 
delect of argument, the Preface is thus concluded ; — 

For my ovm part, I adhere to the Holy Scriptures alone; I follow no otlw>r 
lieresy or sect, i had not even read any of the works of heretics, so called, 
Avl»en the mistakes of those who are reekoned for orthodox, and their incautioUt 
handling of scripture, first taught me to aRree with their opponents whenever 
those opponents agreed with scriptiue. — All iniplieit f.utli, as it is called, I, m 
eumiiH>n with the whole Protestant C hurch, refuse to recognize. 

For the rest, brethren, cultivate truth with brotherly We. Jtrd^ of my pre. 
scut undert;dting according to the admonisliing of the Spirit of find ; and nei- 
ther adopt my sentiments nor reject them, unles.s cverj'^ doubt has been removed 


toroinnes, atque imprimis aurtor sum, iit quibus in seTiteiitiis non plenr satis- 
factuoi ess^ putaverint, asseniuin eo usque sustineant quoad *cripturaru« evi- 
deutU viearit, ttsemnaiqiM et fidem ratkmi pers«aaerlt. LaCibvIa non cpMH«i 
‘kwSceihoa qiiib«B|tte h*c^ aut si doctisaimi quique «en ae wpar 

"HrrTptatiirri ar ^ixUaea stmt, adoUts »c fort*b««'et dottmiefla EoaiiigMli 
pwhua inteWcentibus ; longe majore cum f»du«e nidiarib** 
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from your belief by the clear testimony of revelation. Finally, live in the faiih 
©four Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Farewell.* 

This treatise is divided into two books. 1 subjoin the whole taUe of 
Contents, in the language of the author, and the correct version of the 
translator:— 

LiBEft Primus. De cognitione Dei (Of the Knowledge of God). Cetp, 1. Qnij 
ail doctrina Chrtstiana, quotque ejm partes (Of the Christian Doctrine, aiidtlie 
Number of its Divisions). 2. De Deo (Of God). 3. De diuino Decreto (Of the 
Divine Decree^. A. De Preedeslinatione (Of Predestination). 5, De Filio Da 
(Of the Son of God). 6. De Spintu Sancto (Of the Holy Spirit). 7, De Crro. 
rione (Of the Creation). 8. De Provider! tut Dei seu rerum Gubernati&ne 
muni (Of the Providence of God, or of his General Government of the Uni- 
verse). 9. De Cubemalione Speciali Jngelorum (Of the Special Government of 
Angels). 10. De Gubornatione Speciali Hominis ante lapsum; ubi etiam de 
Sabbat ho rt Conjugio (Of the Special Government of Man before the Fall; in- 
cluding the Institutions of the .Sabbath, and of Marriage). 11. De fjOpsii jin- 
morum Parentum et de Peccato (Of the Fall of our first Parents, and ot Sin). 
12. De Potna Peccati (Of the Puiiishinent of Sin). 13. De Morle qua: dicUtir 
Orrmralis ((if the Death of the Body). 14. De Hominis HeslUutione et Chnsto 
Redemptore (Of Man’s Restoration, and of Christ as Redeemer). 15. De Officio 
Mediatario ejusque Iripfict munere (Of the FiiiKtions of the Mediator, and of his 
threefold Office). 16. De llcdemptwnis Jdministnitione [0( the Ministry of Re- 
dem|)tion). 17. De Htnovalinne ; ubi et de locatxone (Of Man's Renovation, in- 
cluding his Calling). 18. De Hegcry^ratione (Ol Regeiieiation). 19. De Heu- 
piscentta (Of Re|)entance). 20. De Pide Salvi/ica (Of Saving Faith). 21. De 
Insitione in ('hnslum, ejusque Effiectis (Of being planted in Christ, ami its 
Lffects). 22. De Justijicatione (Of Justification). 23. De Jdoptione (Of Adop- 
tion). 24, De Untone et Communione cum Christo ejusque mt mbris , ubi de 
Ecclesia Mystiea sive Invisibili (Of I’nion and IVIlowslup with Christ and his 
Members; wherein is considered the .Mystic.il or Invisible Church). 2f). Dt 
Glonjicatione Inehoata, ubi de Cettudine Salutis, et Perseveiantia Snnvtoi'vm 
(Ol Imperfect Glorification ; wherein are considered the Doctrines of Assuramr 
and Final Perseverance). 26. De Mnnifestatione lutdens Gratia , ubi el de Leaf 
Dex (Of the Manifestation of the Covenant of tirace ; iiicliidiiig the Law ol (iod . 
27. De Evangeho et Libeitatc Christiana (Of the (Jospel, and of (.'lirislmii 
Liberty). 28. De Obsignatione Fadetts Grotue externa, ((if tlie Kxternal Sealin;; 
of the Covenant of Grace). 29, De Eeclcsia f isibiti (Of the Visible Chun hj. 
.30. De Scriptura Sacra (()f the Holy Scripture). 31. De Ecclcsus Parliculanlui 
(Of particular Churches). 32. De Diseiphna Ecclesiastica (Of Church Dis- 
cipline). 33. De Glorijicathne Per/ecta ; ubi de secundo ('hristi cfdventu, et lie- 
surrectwne mot tuorum, haju'>qut Mundr Conjlagrntione (Of Perfect Glorification ; 
liicluding tlie Second Adveut of Christ, the Resurrection of the Dead, ami the 
General Coiifl.'igration). 

Liuer Sr.cuNDUs. De Dei Cultu (Of the Service of God). Cap. 1. De Bonn 
Operibus (Of Good Works). 2. De Ronorum Opertim Causis Proximts (Of the 
Proximate Causes of Good Works). 3. De firtutibus ad Dei Cultumjperiinenli' 
bus (Of the Virtues belonging to the Service of God). 4. De Cultu Extetno (Of 
External Service). .*). De Jurejurando et Sorte (Of Oaths anti the Lot). 6. De 
2rWa (Ol Zeal) . 7, De Tempore Cultus divini ; ubi de Sabbutho^ Die Dominica^ 
tti Festis (Of the Time for Divine Worship ; wherein are considered the Sabbath, 
Lord’s Day, and Festivals). 8. De Offiicits erg a Homines prastandis, el qua hue 
pertinent P'lrtutes Genet ales (Of ourliutics towards Man, and the general Virtues 
belonging liiereto). 9. De Prima Specie f 'lrtuium Speciatium qua ad ojffii'uon 
pertinent Hominis erga se (Of the first Class of Special Virtues connected with 
the Duty of Mau towards himself). 10. De Seatnda Specie Fxrtutum ad o^icio 
Hominis erga se pertinentium (Of the second Class of Virtues connected with the 
Duty of Mau towards himself). 1 1. De Ojfficiis Hominis erga Proximum, et 


< De cctero, fratres, veritateiu colite cum charitate c de big, proutDei spiritut 
vobis pneiverit, ita judicate his mecum utimisi vet oe uUmini quidem, uis> 
fide nuu dubia scripturarumque clariute persuasi \ ia Christo denique Servatore 
ac Domiuo nostro vivito ac valete, J. M* 
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/ (Of the Duties of Man towards l.is Neitrhbour and the 

Virtues comprehended under those Duties). 12. He Firhxtihm uve omeiis 
Specinlibus tnga Pioxmtum (Of the Special Virtues, or Duties, which r*-tawt our 
Neijrhbour). l.t. 14, De Secufir/a :i/tecie OJiaotttm SpenuOoui erf^a PnKfwitim 
(01 the second Class of Special Duties towanis our .Nci^hbourj . 1 1 . /J^ OJ.'ats 

eiiia Pioximtnn A/ufuh, tt .ytenutini Private ^Oi the Kaipioca! Diiiiis ut ^Maa 
tiO\ard>i his Neighbour; and specially of Prnato Dimc^'. in. De Htna^^vrne 
qdinorion Pnialomm (Of the remuiniug Clus;. of I'rivato Duties). 17. J)e 
Oj/iats Publieis <iga Proximum (Of Public Duties towards our Neighbour). 

As to the larger par^ of these numerous and interesting topics, only 
the titles of their chapters can the engagements of a periodical work be 
e.xpect6d to admit. 1 propose, however, with your upprobation, to take 
an early opportunity of showing, in a few instances, hy what seriptnml 
arguments Milton had been led to conclusions in theahlgy very opposite 
to those which have assumed the high-sounding appellation, orthodox. 
Nor will it he uninteresting to discover how he has occasionally antici- 
pated the criticisms proposed by leanied theologians of this later age. 

Christians of all persuasions, and, indeed, all liberal-minded personj, 
must be gratified to mark the mental progress of an inquirer so disinte- 
rested as Milton, a man eminent among those to wliom his own language 
may bo mo^t correctly applied 

All their study bent 

To worship (/od aright, and know Ins works, 

Not hid ; nor tho^e things lust which might preserve 
Freedom and peace to men. 

N LT. 


TO F, B. ON HfS BIRTII-D.\Y. 


WuAi fate, sweet Boy, reseivcs for thee 
Nor thou nor 1 can wjsli to know; 

Tliou, a** in early spring the bee, 

That Hies from Hower to Hower so free, 

M’llt long be icnor.iiil of woe. 

Tliy sunny brow ’s unclouded yet, 

And summers three have o'er thee Howo, 
And in thy being health is set. 

Like gems upon a coronet, 

And sorrow thou hast never known. 

There 's much to hope when life is new ; 

This world hath iii.niy a j'^y to give; 
Freedom, and lo\e, and sc.ente true, 

Amd laurel steepesi m heaM-uly dew, 

Are thinking inaa’.s prerogative. 

Then live I and whatsoe’er befall, 

Be sternly calm, and bravely bear, 

And atj'e awake to free<lom’s call, 

Prefpared with her to rise or fell — 

Man’s only post of honour hew. 

OrttrUdi Herald^ To/, 6. 2 L 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRtTItli 
POWER IN INDIA. 

No. III. 

At thU period, 1708, when one exclusive Company was established on 
legislative authority, the business of the Company was managed by the 
Proprietors assembled in General Court ; and by the Committees, deiiorai- 
nated afterwards Directors, assembled in their Special Courts. To have 
a vote in the Court of Proprietors, it was necessary to hold 500/. of the 
Company’s stock ; to be eligible to the Direction, ‘2000/. The Directors, 
who were chosen annually, were twenty-four in number, and one of these 
presided in the Courts as Chairman, another as Deputy-Chairman. In 
the course of the year, four Courts of Proprietors, or General Courts, were 
held : in March, in June, in September, and in December. At any otlier 
time, if they saw cause, the Directors might summon Courts ; and, upon 
receiving a requisition, signed by any nine Proprietors qualitied to vote, 
were bound to do so within ten days. The legislative, or, more properly, 
the supreme power, was vested in the Court of Proprietors, and secured to 
them by tlie privilege of choosing annually the persons tonning what may 
be termed the executive. For the more convenient conducting of the affairi? 
of the Company, the business was divided into a certain number of shares, 
and placed under the immediate superintendence of as many parties uf 
the Directors, which were called the Committees of Corres|>oiidence, of 
Law-suits, of Treasury, of Warehouses, of Accounts, of Buying, of the 
House, of Shipping, of Private Trade, and For preventing the growth of 
Private Trade. 

The export branch of the Indian trade, at that time, ns well as e\er 
since, consisted of bullion, lead, quicksilver, woollen cloths, and hard- 
ware : the imports chiefly of calicoes, and the other woven manufactures ol 
India, raw silk, diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepj)er, drugs, and saltpetre. 
The official value af the exports to India for the year 1708, was 60,91 o/.; 
of the imports, 493,2.57/. The average exportation for the twenty 
following years, was 92,288/. per annum ; the annual average importation 
was 758,042/. The balance was made up by the ex|)ortation of bullion. 
From the same period the Company relinquished the practice of building 
its own ships, and, for the most part, carried on its trade in hired, or, afi 
they were called, chartered ships. With very few exceptions, a tew 
fast-sailing vessels, called packets, employed more for conveying intelli- 
gence than freight, formed its only article of shipping. In India, as wed 
as in England, the Company disposed of its commodities by auction ; and 
as, during the last decay of the Mogul empire, the practice of transport- 
ing goods into the interior, formerly prevailing, was no longer safe, the 
business of distributing these comm<^itie8 in the inland parts of the coun- 
try was left to the Native and other independent traders. 

With regard to the productions of India, which made up the freight W 
England, the Company experienced considerable difficiilly. There being 
in the country no merchants or manufacturers capable of executing 
sive orders, it was found necessary to employ persona to collect the goetU 
from the various petty dealers, and to deposit such goods in 
erected in various parts of the country lor the pdipose^ in ordifc to avoid 
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tlie expense and delay which, on the arrival of ships from Europe, nii.djt 
otherwiso^^h^yo 04^(^urred. T|i^se warehouse, with Uie cotiutiug-hou^s 
apartments tor the agents, &c., w'ere called the Company’s I’actoiies, and’ 
on account of the weakness of the prevailing Governnicnt, weie Innlt 
strong, fortilied, and, wherever it was allowed, garrisoned by n'gular 
trcKjps. Thus was carried on the work of aggrandizenienr ; the eiieKKu-lt- 
inents of the English keeping pace with the decline of the Mogul [wu j'r. 

The affairs of India were at this time under the governim nt of the 
three Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, the last of n lueh 
had only been created in 1707 ; the business of the Company in Bengal 
having previously been conducted by the Governor and Council of Ma- 
dras. Each Presidency was entirely iiidei>endent of the others, and ab- 
solute within its own limits, though all were responsible to the Company 
ii) England. The Government of a Presidency was composed of a Ih e- 
sident oi" Governor, and a Council, appointed by commission of ibc Com- 
pany. The number of the Council, determined by tiie views of the 
liiroctors, varied from nine to tvv'elve; and the nuunbeis were oi the 
^uj)erior class of civil servants, promoted in general by seniority. In (bis 
Cnvernor and Council all power was seated, and ev(*rv thing was deter- 
mined by the will ot the niajoiity. ’I’be members of Couiu il held other 
Mibordinatc offices, and in reality distributed among tliemsebes all the 
most considerable sources of emolument ; and as the duties of (loverii* 
merit were not found to be so prrKluctive as many otlrcr offices, (bev iVe- 
(jiiently neglected their higher, to attend to their more gainful, luneiions; 
:iR will always bo (he case where the love of gain predominates over the 
desire of reputation. 

in 1712, the period of the Company’s exclusive tiarh' uns f'xlendwl 
fioiii 172 tj, the time fixed by the last regulation, to 1 , Meanwhile, 

they were exceedingly annoyed by the enterprises of inteilopius, to ((>. 
))rcss uhicli they obtained a proclamation from Go\<>riim(‘nt in 17 It). 
But this not producing the desired effect, an act of parliainent, for the 
punishment of interlopers, was passed in 171<S j by niiicli the Company 
were empowered to seize any English merchants of this dtwnjrtion they 
miehtfind in India, and send them to England, subject to a irenalty of 
oUO/. tor each offence. 

Aliout this period the formation of an India C’ompany, under the au- 
thority of the Emperor, at O.stend, considerably alarmed tlie Englisii East 
India Company, The capital of the new' rival Company was understood 
to iM-long to British subjects, and their .ships to be manned, and their trade 
conducted, by persons who liad been bred up in the trade and navigation 
the English Company, Parliament was therctore importuned to pass 
oew acts, and to devise new penalties against all British subjects tound in 
^odia ; and in 1723 it was made a high misdenicanour tor any such per- 
to he found within the Company’s limits. 'I'he Ostend Company, 
however, which at first appeared to threaten a dangerous rivalry, and was 
^•aiuently successful in its subscription.s, was shortly afterward'^ sacrilicotl 
tho political ambition of the Emperor, wliose views appeared to he all 
included in theguarantee of his dominions to his only daughter. 

By the Act of 7 Geo. I., c. 5, the Company were authorized to borrow 
their common seal, to the amount of the sums lent by them to 
Gorenmj^nt, if not exceeding in the whole the sura of live millions sttu*- 
it behtg imderstood the money was solely for the purposes of trade, 
2L2 
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and not received by them as bankers, or to dis6ouut any^ ■yr'i'of'Mv 
thing but the actuan iisiness ol the Conjpany, , , , ^ 

When ilic Company began its operations in India, after its rc-mod^fica- 
tion in 17 OS, Shah Auluin was Kmperor of the Moguls', and his second 
son, Azeein Oc;/i*aun. Viceroy of J3ciigal. From the latter thy Company 
had, by Iniber;/ and purchase, obt<aned the Zemindauhip of the tWe 
towns and districts of Suttamuty, Calcutta, and Govin(!pore, During 
the hfn.ggks wliudi followed th.e deatli of Aurungzebe, Shah Aiilum died 
Azeein Ooshaun lost bis life, and Feroksere, bis son, gained the throne, 
lie appointed Jallier Khan, a chief of Taitar extraction, to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, wl CiC the Company soon experienced the effects of Ids 
tyrannical administration. 

In 1715 the Presidency of Calcutta despatched, with the Company s 
approbation, an embassy bearing costly presents to the Court of Delia. 
Its object was, to gain greater protection and privileges ; but as they 
thereby attempted, of course, to abridge the power and impeach the 
government ol Jallier Khan, it was t' 0 (»n felt that his interest was exerted 
succes.sfully against them at Court. But the clebaiiehery of the Phnperor 
had given rise to a ceitaiu disease, which the iinskilfuhiess of the Indian 
physicians was not able to remove: Hamilton, an English medical gentle- 
man v'ho attended the eniba.ssy, was fortunate enough to cure the Empe- 
ror, and di.sintere.sted enough to solicit privileges foi the Company as liis 
lew atd. Thus the licentiousness of royalty, and the generosity of a ph}- 
sician, prepaied tl;e nay for our ))ox\er in the Fast, and hastened tlie 
slavery and degradation of a hundred millions of men ! The petition pie- 
sented by this embassy to Feiokhcre, in 1716, prajing for the most im- 
portant privileges, was favourably received; and after considerable deb}, 
the ro}al mandates W(Me issued, confirming all the privileges pra}ed foi. 
As these mandates, howevir, wore iindei llic seals, not of the Einpeior, 
but oftlie N'lzir, whose authoiity it was thought the distant Vit,cru}s 
might dispute, new intiigucs weie comnu'iici'd to obtain the ini['oiial 
sanction. '1 lie amhassadois succeeded at last by biihing a eumich of thu 
seraglio, who, for \aiious other reasons, induced the Vizir, u|>oii whom 
alone the matter depended, to comply with their demand. 

Ill Guzerat and the Deccan the loyal mandates in favour of the Com- 
pany w ere suffered to ] roduce their full effect ; hut the Suhahdar,or Nabob, 
of Bengal, prevented their being properly carried into execution in that 
province. Howe\er, he did not witlihold from the Company the advantage 
they had obtained troni the Court, of transporting their goods from place 
to place in the interior, under the President spasspoit, free from duty, stop- 
page, or inspection. But the Company’s servants being allowed to carr\ 
on in the country a sepaiate tiade for (heir own benefit, as well by band as 
by sea, were accustomed to obtain from the President his pass|X>it to pro- 
tect from examination the productions and manufactures ot thq country, by 
which the treasuiy of Jallier Khau was defrauded. The Subabdar there- 
fore commanded the passpoi ts of the Piesident to be no longer respected, 
excepting in cases ot goods purchased for exportation, or imported by sea. 
The inland trade thus becoming irksome and unprofitable, the, Compap)'.^ 
servants now turned their attention to the maritime brarich, which their 
skill and enterprise soon raised into a source of considerable epiolwf 

In the year l7o0, the project of u new Company of, a very 0 ^c,uJ^r I»a* 
tore, was formed in England. The framers of this plan offers to advance 
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to Gorernr^enit a sum equal to that lent by the existing Company, upon 
more advanlftlgdotfs t^rms, while by their argumenU they proved very 
clearly that their scheme promised gi*eat advantages to the nation. They 
|)ro|W)Sed to cbnstitute themselves a Company upon principles compatible 
\vith free trade, wliich was to be effected in the following manner : — The 
common fund of the Company was to 1>! applied exclusivel; to the erect- 
ing and maintaining of forts and factories abroad, and to cber expenses 
attending the “ enlargement and prese’vation of the trade ; for this they 
were to receive a duty of one perc''iit. m all exports to Im a, niul nt live 
per cent, on all imports from thence. The trade itsclt wa^ to he carried 
on by private adveuture ; but, to c* sni'' their duties, it wa^ to bo incum- 
bent* on every person trading to India i > procure the lieeiiM of the Com- 
pany. After cxcjting considerable in.. ‘rest, both in the P rliament and 
the nation, the genius of monopoly prevailed, and India w lelt in the 
hands of its old uninpire, who.se privileges were prolonged, oith the usaal 
conditions, to Lady-day, 1766. 

In 1732, th«! Company lirst began to make up annual meomits; from 
whicli period to 1744, tlie amount of their impoits did not inerease, nor, 
of tlieir exports, with tlie exception oi militaiy .stores. In ’he lifit-men- 
tioned year, their dividends were reduced from eight to son on j)er cent., 
but were again raised to eight per cent, in 17-11; whili*, dming the .s.ime 
jieriod, the dividends of the Dutch Last India Company liad lliiitaated 
between twenty-five and fifteen per cent. 

While the British Govermneiit was embarrassed, in 1711, hy an cx- 
jH'nsive war, the Company eageily .seized upon that ojiport unity to oiler a 
kind of Iwihc lor the prolongation of their immopoly to ihrer> \eai.s’ notice 
after Lady-day, 1780, though there tlieii remain -d tnenty-fwo veai^. ol 
their chaiter unexpir<‘d. 

In 1746 , Madras, w hicli, dining the .space of a hundie<I ye.u-, had 
lieentlie principal Kriglisli hcttlenient on the ('oiomandel ( (M.-t, was bom- 
barded and taken by the Fiench, wlio at that pein d oo^'-'i'vskI ir Intiia 
two settlements: one on the contnioiil, under the Ciotermnciit oi f ondi- 
clierry ; the other in the l.sle.^ of France and Bomhon I lidiw tin' pins- 
di^'tion of the Cjovernnient of Pondicherry were tlir<‘e lai ton ; miO at 
Malic, near Tellicherr\, on the coast of Malabar; anoil.'cr ai Kaiical. on 
the Coromandel coast; and a third at Chamh'inagore. in Bengal I in 
form of go\ ei'inncnt, at both place.s, very mm h re^emhh'd thai ot the 
English Pre.sidencies, consisting of a Governor and Loimcil, 

Lahourdonnais, appointed, in 174.7, Governor ot the idands, was ;i man 
nf great talent, if not a great man. He niidersvood, and w us finsions to 
promote, the interests of his countrymen in the Fast ; and altoomjh the 
perverse policy of the Frencli Fast India ( ompanv and Gov»-. aimuit op- 
P^'J^ed and frustrated his designs, it is yet certain that the 'featest f .iiU’,-. 
ever performed hy the French in India originated in the dcse.rns ol f.a- 
bourdoonais. He defeated the English Heet in 1744i, on tim ( orotnan- 
del coa.st, with a small fleet created hy Ids (iwii genius ; and tliomjh ha\ 
iug to contend with the oppo.sition of Dupleix, Governor <4 Pondu herrv 
Jindwith disease in his fleet, he succeeded, as we have seen, ihaiiug 
commanded at the taking of Madras,) in reducing the sfnmgest place 
possessed 11}- the English in India. 

When Lahourdonnais, w^earied out w'ith theoppisition and thwarted hy 
^be Intriguns pf Dupleix, was compelled to rettiri to Liir<*pe to r etenrj 
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liiriiiself against falsa accusations) Dttpleix refli(»d to deliver up Madris 
fot' the transom agreed Upon in Solemn trtoty with LaboutdominU. it 
appears that the Governor of Pondicherry had gained over the Mssiem 
Nabob to his interests by the promise of ceding tb him Madras; but when 
he found the place in his own handS) and fancied he taw a possibility tf 
retaining it, his engagement with the Moors was foip^ttea. In revenge 
for this duplicity, the Nabob s army attempted to drive the French from 
Madras, but was defeated by a handful of EuropeaUsj who thus dissipated 
the Opinion long entertained of the formidable character of the Native 
powers. The English Governor and chief inhabitants Of Madras Were 
carried prisoners to Pondicherry. 

The settlement of Fort St. David, on the Coromandel Coast, still 
mained in the possession of the English. The Indian town of Guddalore, 
and two or thr(‘e populous villages, were situated in Sts territory, whicli 
w'as larger than that of Madras. The fort was small, but strong; and 
Ciiddalore was defmded on three sides by fortifications, and on the 
fourth by a river. Immediately after the retention of Madras, Dupleix 
attempted the reduction of Fort St. David, which was very slightly gar- 
risoned. He marched from Pondicherry with 1700 men, mostly Enro- 
peans, and in all probability xvonld have succeeded in his enterprise, had 
not the English solicited and obtained the assistance of the Nabob, who 
appeared l>efore the fort with an army of 10,000 men. Upon this the 
French retired, but again attempted, without success, to gain the place by 
stirpriso. 

The hopes of Dupleix were not, however, extinguished : he made sn 
incursion into the Nabobs territory; he planned, he negotiated, hp 
bribed, and at length xvon over the Natives to his side. With the Nabob 
for his ally, it is probable that Dupleix would have quickly reduced Fort 
St. David, had not the English fleet arrived in the roads just as tlio 
F’rench army had crossed the river, and was about to occtqiy its former 
advantageous position before the fort. 'I'his fleet, formerly under the 
command of Captain Peyton, was now commanded by Admiral Griffin, 
who had anived with a considerable reinforcement from England, with 
directions to save Fort St. David, strengthen the garrison, and menace 
Pondicherry. This took place in March 1747 ; and in January 1748, 
Major Eanrence, commissioned to command the whole of the Company s 
forces in India, arrived. 

In 1747, the English Government possessed in India the most formid- 
able armament that any European power had yet sent into the East; the 
fleet of Admiral Gritfin being increased by another consisting of nine ships 
of the ]>ublic navy, which were accompanied by eleven of the Company s 
vessels, carrying stores, and troops to the amount of 1400 men. Thence 
fleet was commanded by Admiral Bascawen. Dupleix, who bad be^n 
early informed of the approach of this armament, prepared to frustrate to 
the utmost of his power the design of its equipment. He laid in stores 
nnd pro' i‘>ions nt Pondicherry and Madras, taking advantage of the pre- 
carious alliance of the Nabob, which he suspected would continue no 
longer than till the appearance of the English fleet. Immediately on their 
arrival, the English prepared for the siege of Pondicherry, and, ^ J 
preliminary, attacked and toc’« the small fort of Ariancopang, which bad 
been erected by the French about two miles to the aouth-weat of Pondi- 
cherry. Many valuable days were lost in taking this fort, awi id rep*^**' 
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ing itlrfwiiwclI fOT oocBpa^^^^ Wfeen this* however, had been effected 
they pfoi^ed to ihvest Poadichercy, where they conducted inatten with 
80 little judgment, that in thirty-one days they were compelled to raise 
the siege* This event, attributable entirely to the unskilfulness and igno- 
rance of the English, Dupleix of course set down to his own superior 
conduct; And in answer to letters full of boasting and exultation, which 
lie had sent to the Native Princes of India, he received congratolatious 
and the most ff altering applause. 

In the other Presidencies nothing of importance had taken place ; and 
in the latter end of 1749, the news of a suspension of arms between Eng- 
land and France, and, shortly after, of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, put 
a period to these contests in the East. Madras was delivered up to the 
jyiglUh much improved, who also took possession, at the same time, of 
the obscure little Portuguese town of .San Tome, situated only four miles 
distant. 

From this period the Company is to be regarded as a [xilitical (ww^er 
in India, where it began to be concerned in the intrigues and contesU of 
the Native Princes. Dupleix appears to have been the fust EurojHjan 
uho conceived the possibility of effectuig a revolution, and establisliing 
an empire in India; but it w'as the English themselves who lli.st drew 
the sword, induced by the promise of a small settlement on the Coro* 
luaiidel coast.' The Rajah of I'anjoie, who had been driven from his 
llirone and cottntry, repaired to Fort St. David : lie entreated the assist- 
ance of the English to legain his dominions, wheie hi.>. countrymen, as ho 
'itated, were ready to co- 0 |)erate for his restoration ; as a reward for this 
service, ho promised them the fort and country of Devi-Cotah. The 
expenses of ^e war he himself would defray, 'fhe English, having now 
more troops than W'ore necessary for their own aflaiis, complied witli his 
ivMpiest ; and in April 1749, 4.'10 Euiopeans, and 1000 sepoys, with a 
lew pieces of artilleiy, were despatched to 'raiijoic. Pretaupa Sing, the 
rc'ginng Hajah, had been for yeais acknowledged lavvliil King ol Tan- 
pno by the English; they liad coirespondcd with him under that title, 
‘Tnd h.^d begged iiis assistance against the French ; yet now, bribed by 
tile otter of a paltry fort on the part of Sahujee, the exiled Rajah, tliey 
inarched against their ally, without provocation and without excuse, 

1 he fort of Devi-Cotah waa attacked in a disorderly and unskilful mau- 
iit'r, l)ut no partizans appearing tor .Sahujee, the English retreated. 
•Shortly afterwards, an expedition against Devi-Cotah was undertaken 
b}' sea, under the command of Major Laurence ; and this, owing to the 
ingenuity of a common ship carjieuter, was attended with success. Devi- 
fkitah was taken ; hut the same odious policy that had instigated the English 
to take up arms, again actuated them on tliis occasion to iurther base- 
ness: they entered into negotiation wdlh Fretaupa l^ing, iditained from 
him the conoessioa of the foit in question, and in reti/ra, will the reader 
Iwlieve it { basely and treacherouiily made that Prince a prisoner, for 

‘ It wuthe French adventurers in India who lirst slowed the way to estabhbli 
l.uropean power, by pnmug tlie superiority ot European Iroop^ and t.n tub, and 
the advantages pf viuinoyinK Native troops disciplined in the Euiopcan manner, 
both thos6 -discoveries were made by the French; hut the En^lisli t'ompany had 
the good fortune lo reap the advantage of them, from heiafr well supported in 
Enrol* by the Britlih<^vemraent, while the French Company, and its greaU^t 
wofe sacrificed by their wretched Bouibou tj rants. 
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whom they had commenced the war, and received from his rtval ^ min 
of 400/. per annum for his maintenance ! Nevertheless^ the captive Rtjah 
escaped, and the English, in revenge, imprisoned his uncle,! and kept hmi 
in confinenient nine years, till, in 1758, he wa« released by the French 
when they took Fort St. David. 

Two Chiefs, about this time, di.sputed for the Nabohshipof the Carna- 
tic, An’war-ud-deen, and Chunda Sahib. The former, alternately the 
friend and the foe of the French, was at length abandoned by Dupleix, 
who united his interests to the fortunes of Chunda Sahib. The latter, 
together with Mirzapba Jung, the competitor of Nazir. lung for the govern- 
ment of the Deccan, having united his forces with those of his ally, ap- 
proached the confines of the Carnatic with an army of 40,000 men, while 
a small French force, under the command of M. d’Auteuil, accompanied 
them to the attack. A battle -was fought with An’war-ud-deen, near the 
Fort of Ainboor, in which that chieftain was defeated and slain, at the 
extraordinary age of 107 ; one of his sons was taken prisoner, the other. 
Mahomed All, with the wreck of the army, escaped to Trichinopoly, of 
which he was governor. Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib neglected 
to pursue Mahomed Ali to Trichinopoly, and wasted the time in visiting 
Dupleix, at Pondicherr)% (where they bestowed upon him the sovereignty 
of eighty-one villages,) and in parading their dignities of Subahdar and 
Nabob in the city of Arcot. 

When they did put their forces in motion, nearly three months after 
the battle of Amboor, instead of proceeding immediately against Trichi- 
nopoly, they marched to Janjore, in hoj)es of wringing from the Rajah of 
that province certain arrears of tribute due to the Nabob of the Carnatic. 
The Rajah amused them with promises until the month of December, 
when news arrived that Nazir Jung, Subahdar of the Deccan, was aj)- 
nroaching with an army ; upon which they fled back to Pondicherry. 
Dupleix, who was now considerably terrified at the power of Nazir Jung, 
attempted to unite himself to his party, and desert his former allies; but 
the Engli.sh, who ever since 1744, had been intriguing with Nazir Jung, 
and with Nizam al Miilk, his predecessor, had now arrived in Nazir’s 
camp, which prevented the effect of Dupleix’s applications. .Along with 
the English came also Mahomed Ali from Trichinopoly ; and the European 
f^rce that had now joined the Subahdar amounted to about 750 men. 

At this critical juncture, thirteen French othcers, in resentment tor not 
having shared in the plunder of Tanjore, resigned their commiRsions; in 
consequence, their men became dispirited, and d’Auteuil, not deeming it 
prudent to procei'd to action with men so dispotied, retreated toward.s 
Pondicherry, whither he was followed by Chunda Sahib; while Mi>- 
zapha Jung throw himself upon the mercy of his uncle, and was pot in 
fetters. 

Dupleix again renewed his applications to Nazir Jung, and, at the 
same time, entered into correspondence with certain disaffected leaders 
of his Afghaun and Tartar incrcenarie.s. The character of the vSubahdar, 
at once indolent and haughty, offended and excited the hopes of these 
men. The camp of Nazir Jung was ill guarded by night ; ei’AuteUil, 
who continued to hover near it, observing this, sent in a detachment oa* 
der cover of the darkness, which, with the loss of only tw»a er three 
meO) penetrated it a full mile, spreading terror and carnage ’ on. all ailitt* 
Upon this the Subahdar retired to .Arcot, and the English; in resentment 
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for hi« Wkftt of faitb, deserted him. Taking advantage of t\tm CHXJOm- 
»taOce«, the French pushed their designs with the greatest vigour j sur- 
prised MusuUpatam and the pagoda of Trivadi; gained a victory over 
Mahomed Ali, and took by storm the Fort of Ginjee, situated on tlie sum- 
init of a mountain, and considered the strongest fortress in tlie Carnatic. 
Nazir Jung, alarmed at their bravei-y, now condt'seended to negotiate, 
but the demands of the l’>ench irritated his pride ; lie was resolved on 
battle, and marched his forces to Ginjee. The rains, however, liad now 
began, and the Subahdar, growing weary of the struggle, was inclined to 
listen to their demands. But Dupleix, with the most detestable policy, 
still canied on his negotiations witli the treaeheroiis mercenaries, and 
while he concluded a treaty with the Subahdar, his commander at Gin- 
jee, uniting rvith the traitois, rushed upon hi», ally, who was ^lu)t through 
the heait by one of these treat herons luiliaiih. 

By this event, Mirzapha Jung, nepluwv to the murdered prmee, w’as 
raised to the Subahdarry ; but the Balan traitois, who had murdered 
his uncle, began immediately to ojiprest, him with tlieii immoderate de- 
mands. He consulted Oupleix, ami both endeavoured in vain to satisfy 
tliem ; they were deaf to reason, and trea.smed up their sullen rcsent- 
inents to a luture day. Mill appears to hint, that by suiTering ilium 
to escape with their lives out of the walls of Bondicherrv, Dupleix and 
Miizapha committed a gn'at error. 'I'hc foriuei, however, wns ap).iointed 
governor, under the Mogul, ofn large li act of eountry on the Coiouiarulel 
coast; Chunda Sahib wa, hi.s deputy at Aicot ; and Mahomed Ali 
ortered, in consideration of obtaining Mime oilier comniaml from the new 
Subahdar, to resign his pieten,sion.-> to the Nabobship of the l,'arnatic. 

in liis march fiom l\)ndicherrY to his domiiuons, in i7.>l, Mirzaplia 
Jung discovered tiiat the Patau noliles were in revolt, and had seized a 
in front of the army. A detachment of French troops, under M. 
Bussy, accompanied him; with these he attacked and «lef“rttud the 
rebels, but was killed with an arrow in the pursuit, l^y the iiilluence ot 
M. Bussy, Salahut Jung, a son of Ni/ain al Mulk, wu> laised to the Su- 
bahdarry; he evinced the same faxourahle disposition towards the 
I' reach as his predeces.sor, and the aini> proceeded towards Golconda. 

The Fiencli now began to conceive the most extravagant hopea, and 
appeared to aim at the throne itselt of the Great .Mogul. 'Jhe comluct 
ot iIk' E nglish was apathetic and impolitic; for, while atlairs were in 
this situation, Major l.aurence, upon whom almost every thing de|iencie(i, 
letnrned to England. aMahomed Ali had otlered, as has been lelaleH, 
to give up ali pretensions to the Naholislup ot the Carnatic, hut he was 
now induced by the English to except 'riichino|it)iy and its dependencies, 
"liich irritated and offended the Fremh. Upon this he resolved to 
maintain his j)reteiisions, and the Fiiglisli engaged to su|)pnrt him, fliey 
attacked the Governor of Madura, who had <leelarcd lor Chunda Silnb, 
hut were repulsed ; and in the beginning ot April I7.)l, C hunda *Sahih 
himself began lug march from Arcot. i he English under Capt. Gingens, 
^nd their allies, met and fought the Nalmh near the l oit ot (ydconda ; 
they Were beaten, and driven before the .Nabob s arm v towards Iricbino- 
poly ; Chunda Sahib and the French followed them closely. 

Trifchiaopoly, situated on the .south side of the Caverv, " ®trongly 
By the separation of the Caverv into two bianchef, about five 
roihwt above Tzichino^ioly. is formed the island of Seringliom, celcbrat^l 
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fer ilH Ttenemble pagodft) but still more for the ob^ndte ftiid Mgttitrtivy 
straggle of which it was now to be the theatre. 

Tile sntcesaes of the French and their allies at len|;jth roused the Pre- 
fiidency of Fort St. David ; they determined on sending large a fe* 
inforcement as possible to Mahomed Ali, but weie not able with all their 
elfortS to raise more than 600 men : besides, their counsels were divided 
and dilatory. However, the French did not push the siege of TricHino- 
poly ; and while they relaxed their efforts, Captain Clive, with a small 
detachment of Europeans and sepoys, was sent to attack Arcot, whieh 
was understood to be very slightly garrisoned. He entered tlie plac^ 
without resistance, made frc(|ucnl sallies ii}>on the garrison that had 
abandoned it but still lingered about, and did every thing in his power 
to prepare the place to siistain a siege. Meanwhile, Cluinda Sahib de- 
spatched a detachment of 4000 men from the siege of Trichinopoly to re- 
cover Arcot ; those w'ere joined on the way by his son, with a small patty 
of Eurojwans, and 3000 other troops, and immediately entered the city. 
Descending from the fortifications, Clive attacked the Nabob's army in 
the streets of Arcot; and, afterwards, when they attempted to storm the 
tort, repulsed them with only 80 Europeans and 1 ‘20 sepoys fit tor duty. 
The enemy abandoned the town on the following night, after having car- 
ried on the siege for fifty days. Clive, having now received a reinforce- 
ment from Madras, puisued and defeated them at Ami, retook Con- 
jeveram, and returned to Fort St. David about the end of December. 
He had no sooner withdrawn than the enemy again ap[K'ared in the 
field, and attempted to surprise Arcot; but (’live again defeated and 
disperecd tliem, and immediately afterwards it was resolved to send him 
with the troops und(‘r his command to 'I’richinoj^oly. 

In the meantime, Mahomed Ali had prevailed on the Kings ot Mysore 
and 'I'anjore to come to his assistance, witli an united force of 2.0,000 
men ; and Major Laurence, now returned from England, was also Oe- 
.spatched to the same spot with 1.000 men, Eiiro|)eaii8 and sepoys, i (1 
artillery and stores. 4’he Fiench not being uble to intercept this con- 
voy, it reached the camp in safety, and the resolution to attack the 
French in their camp w’as instantly formed. They did not judge it sate 
to withstand tins attack, and passed over into the island of Seringhan), 
burning the portion of their baggage and provisions that they were unable 
to remove. Their reinforccnient.s and .supplies were now intercepted by 
Clise, one of their generals taken prisoner, the camp of Chnnda Sahib, 
their ally, cannonaded by the English, and their win 'e force at length 
compelled to surrender themselves ])risoners of wmr. Chunda Sahib put 
himself in the haiid.'^ '^f the Tanjorine general, and w’as assassinated ; 
Major Laurence, who apjx*ar.s to have had it in his power to save him, 
looking on his murder witli the greatest indiiference. 

It appears that Mahomed Ali, in order to induce the King of Mysore 
to come to hi.s aid, had promised him the possession of Trichinopoly and 
its dependencies, but now that it was taken he evinced no disposition to 
give it up. 3'he Mysorean anny, among whom were many Mahrattas> 
refused to march out of Trichinopoly, though Mahomed Ali engaged to 
deliver up the fort in tw'O months. This W'as, however, a mere piece ot 
dehwion ; for it was intended that the English should retain the place, 
and the Mysorean suspected it. Major Laurence and his countiy- 
men were exceedingly elated with their success^ and begaai to imagine 
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thit DOthlag but the reduction of Giiyee remained to be performed, be- 
fore they might look upon themselvee as complete masters of the province. 
Ginjee» therefore^ was attacked, but without success ; and, shortly after- 
wards, a battle between the French and English took place, in which the 
former were worsted. Two forts, called Covelong and Chingliput, were 
reduced by Clive, who afterwards returned to England for his health. 

Meanwhile, the Mysorean Chief attempted to surprise the fort of 
Trichinopoly, and an army of 3000 Mahrattas was despatched to join the 
French ; but these hearing, during their march, of the victory of the 
English, united themselves to their party, as coolly as if they had oii- 
ginally intended it. The Mysoreans and Mahrattas had nevertheless 
show n no o}>eiundicationsof hostility to the English, and were friH|uently 
engaged in conferences with Captain Dalton, the English Coniniander in 
Trichinopoly. Major Laurence, who thought he had reason to sut,pect 
tlicir designs, gave his advice to seize them on one of tho^e occnsioiiN, 
and prevent their treachery by being more base and treacherous thajj 
they. His advice was not lollowed. Dining the winter, therefoii', of 
17,V2, the Mahrattas declared for the Ereneh. 

Dupleix had now obtained allies both Jiuinerons and powerful, hut his 
tieasuiy was noaiiy exhausted. From Europe he received but small 
assistance ; he had lisked his own fortune on the ehance of victory ; he 
had put in practice every art to procure money, init was at length almost 
at a stand. Mortiz Ali, (lovernor of \\‘llorc, was aciouiiled rich, and 
Dupleix now set his invention to work, in order to turn his treasuies to the 
advantage of France. ith the prospect of the nal)o))ship, he allunxl 
liini to Pondicherry, and gained fiom him a consi(leral)l(i sum; bat, by 
tlie extravagance of his demands, at length teiniied him bark to hi?, fort. 

Early in 17 j 3, the forces of the French and English in India took the 
field : our troops w'ere less numerous, but were much snjiciior in disciji- 
iine to the French, wlio had, how’ever, the advantage in cavalry. Ilefore 
they could come to action, Major Laurence was compelled to proceisl to 
Tnciiinojxdy, where Cajitain liallon was .shut up with only three weeks 
provisions by the Mysorean army. Eetore tlii.scity the 1‘rench and I'.ng* 
lish contended for more than a ytar ; the foimer endeavouiing to reduce 
It, and the latter to rai.sp the siege. W hen it was found tliat the sword 
could not decide the quarrel so readily as was expected, Ixith parties c.on- 
sented to negotiate : the original <juestion in dispute w’a.s, whether Ma- 
homed Ali should be Nabob of the Carnatic. Ihilh ))arti(*s pn tended to 
have received from the Cireat Mogul, or irom his dejnities, patents c.on- 
lerring the dignity in di.spute. Dupleix, indeed, had actually rfci ived 
such patents from Salabut Jung, and produced them ; the English pre- 
tended to possess a patent constituting Mahomed Ali Nabob of tlie (.ar- 
natic, but could not jiroduce it. The inference w’as clear : their preten- 
sions w'ere ill-founded and unjust. Nevertheless, neither party would 
concede the point, and the negotiation was dropped. 

As France and England, however, were at j.eace at home, the Compa- 
nies of both nations w'ere anxious for an acconunodation, and persons wore 
aepointed to bring the matter to a conclusion ; yet notliing was decided 
on, but that commissioners from Euro|)e should be sent out to India to 
investij^te and settle the que.stion on the spot. Dupleix was .suprseded , 
by M. Godhen, who seems to have desired nothing so much as jH-ace ; | 
for in the negotiations be carried on with Mr. Saunders, resident ol 
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Madras, he coiK^ded every thinj^ in dispute. On thje 
1754, a suspension of arms for three mouths was agjceed to * an<i in the 
December following, “ a provisional treaty, to be confirmed or altered io 
Europe, was signed at Pondicherry.” Mahomed Ali was left Nabob of 
Arcot, and the I'rcncli gave up the acquisition of the four Circars, Both 
parties were to abstain froni hostilities, and their possessions to remain as 
they were, till the decision of the Companies in Europe should be known. 


PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION PURSUED 
IN OUR GREAT UM V^ERSITIES. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sin, — Among the vaiicty of valuable information vhich has ap- 
peared in the columns ot the Oriental Herald, tlic attention of the pub- 
lic lias been powerfully attracted by the papeis on the education of the 
civil and military otticeis of tho haih.t India Company Tlrat any dis- 
interested man, after having perused those articles, can entertain the 
most remote doubt of the utter inefiicacy of the present system, to 
secure to Ihltish India an adequate supply of competent public function- 
aries, appears, to my humble coinprehen.'>i()n, absolutely impossible ; Imt 
though 1 am satislied that the geiu'ral feeling ot all connected with India 
is decidedly hostile to Hie existing }*lan of education, yet I fear that an 
eiToneous opinion is gaining ground, as to the expediency of drafting the 
civil servants of the Company from tlie Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. I have sent you this communication, in the liope that I niav 
jirove instrumental in exposing to sconi the solemn farce which is actin? 
in these nui series of rising statesmen and suckling di\ines; and I feel 
some degiee of coiilidence (hat the following statement will convince the 
proprietors of East India Stock, that llaileyhury College is not tho only 
public literary institution wlii( h is degiaded by ignoiaiice, polluted by 
immorality, and supported liy (ieception. In oider to convey to the non- 
academicul leadei a di^tInct notion of the “ Coins de la J.itterature ” pur- 
sued at (’aml)iidge, I shall detail tlie rules and regulations to w hich the 
under-graduates are su!)je<-ted, fiom the period of matiiculation till they 
are advanced to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

1 conniience with tliis startling paiadox: — that in this “ Republic of 
Letters” every thing is dassith'd by tlie standard of nnstocracy. The 
students, on entering the Cniveisity, aie divided into five sections: 
noblemen, liat fellow’-conimoners, fellow-commoners, pensioners, and 
bi;;ars. In explaining the signification of tliese distinctive appellations, 
(he uninitiated reader will be furnished with a solution of the enigma- 
tical paradox w itii w liich this paragiaph opens. The academical dress 
of tlie nobleman student is the same with that of a Master of Arts: he 
dines at the Fellows’ talile; is allowed wine at dinner; is permitted to 
walk across the grass-plots of the quadrangles ; is exempt from the juris- 
diction oi the proctor, and pay s double fees. A nobleman never passes 
any examination to obtain his degree y hot, at the end of six tcnnji, 
wliich may occupy about nine months at (he farthest, he is admitted to 
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thfe fion'orAry degree of Master of Arts. He is then considereri, hy the 
ignorant aud deluded world, to have passed through a course of mental 
(TiscipHuc, and his tenantry return him to Parliament as a man of ex- 
tensive views, enla’-g d understanding, and liberal attainments. Whoit 
Lord Chesterfield de;ignnted the House of Peers ns a “Hospital of In- 
eiirahles,” he might have founded his opinion on the want of education 
which usually falls to the lot of those heieditary legislators, who (race 
their descent from the vagabond and illiterate freebooters of the Norman 
,*ra Satisfied as I am, from personal experience, of the gross injustice 
which our young nobility meet w'ith from their la/y tutors, and the per- 
nicious system of the Univeisilies, I am disposed rather to pity than con- 
demn, their thoughtless extravagance, their w’ajwaid eaiwices, and their 
dreadful prostitution of time and intellect. W hen they base arrived nt 
that period of life which law’yers, in their thiiee blessed jdiraseology, tall 
“ the age of discretion,'’ they find themselyes totally nrifpiahlied to sustain 
a conversation on politics, history, or htcratme, with the son of a ple- 
beian, and when their patrician liaughtine.ss is hmnliled ))v the stinging 
conviction of inferiority, who can wonder if they sce'v for the company of 
men whose congenial ignoranee never recalls the sense of mental dcgia- 
dation Who can feel surprise if (lie spoiled child of aristocracy seckg 
a lefiige from ennui in the salon of Pans, the betting stand of New- 
market, or the Fives-coiirt of St. Maitin’s^ 

The next section of students comj'rehends the liat fellow-cominoncrs, 
who are tl’e son.s of noblemen, l)aron(‘ts,or eldest sons of hnionets. They 
enjoy the same jirivileges neaily as the nolilemen, hut their gown is 
dltferent. It closely resembles the diess of a mountebank at aiair, being 
sprinkled over with broad lines of gold atid silver lai c. They never 
attend lectures, and reenve their (hfjrcc without any of the vuUjar 
drudycrij of an examination. 

The fellow-com monels are men of foituiie, who also arc decked out 
with a tawdry gilding on their backs, and wear their caps covered with 
black vehet. '['heir immunities, however, aie not so gri'at as those of 
the two iip[)er ranks, 'J’hcy reside three \ears, and pass through a 
regular examination, but they dine with the noblemen, and drink wine, 
and w alk across the grass-plots. 

The pensioners form the largest section, and contain, with the sizars, 
all the talent of the UMiversit>. Towards them some degice of di^cijiline 
is exercised : they are eompeiled to attend let tores during the first }ear, 
and dine regularly in the hall, hut even they are soon perinitti’d to follow 
their owm inclinations. The .si/^ars are tho-^w who are sn|)poitcd by (be 
funds of each college, and they are not suftered to dine until all tlie 
other classes have finished their meal, though they attend at the same 
lecture- room. 

I now proceed more into the detail of the system of education, and I 
hope to satisfy every rcllecting and unprejudiced man, that no .secuiitieg 
are taken by the tutors to enforce regular habits ot study. 

Before I enter into this part of my subject, I miM piemise that though 
an undergraduate is said to reside three years in the Lniyersity, he, in 
point of fact, does not actually remain ihcie longer than (itteen months; 
for in each year there is, on the average, a vacation oi seven rnonUia. 
With this explanation of the length of a Cambrid^y year, 1 

Academical degrees are conferred in Medicine, Civil Law, an rti. 
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I begin with Medicine. A young man is sent to* the Uiiiversity witli 
the intention of becoming a physician. He resides ten terms, that is to 
say, fifteen months ; he then may leave altogether for two years, at the 
jend of which period, he is comidered as of five years standing, and is 
'eligible to be a candidate for the degree of M.D. The examination for 
‘ this medical rank consists in keeping “An Act,” than which a more 
contemptible piece of mockery never was jdayed. The candidate writes 
a Latin thesis on some medical question ; this he reads before a mo- 
derator, wlio asks him some few interrogatories, and ^fter about one 
hour’s “palaver,” as the Indians sav, the degree is awarded. This is 
the fruit of five year’s nominal study 1 It may not be generally known, 
that none hut graduates of the Universities can he elected members of 
I the London College of Physicians; but such is the fact, and, as an 
enemy of all antiquated fooleries, 1 desire to ask any apologist of 
“ venerable institutions and hallowed seats of erudition,” whether tlio 
superintendents of the Lniversity are not guilty of aiding and abetting a 
fraud, by thus cjiiferriug a degree with a grossly inadeciuate quali- 
fication In a public and political point of view, tlie toleration of tliis 
system is highly injurious; for the great mass ot the public are governed 
by outward a|)[)earances, and they are more likely to repose confidence 
iji those practitioners who are distinguished by an academical degree, 
than in those v ho arc not, b<‘<’.ause (hey coiiMder tlic honour toliave licen 
obtained by industry and talent, and therefore a pledge of intellectual 
merit and professional skill. 1 can see no other distinction between a 
Scotch diploma and a Cainbiidge medical degree, than the difference of 
pecuniary cost. 

The Datcheloi’s degree, in Civil l.aw, is etpially faicical. At the end 
of nine terms, the candidate keeps “ An Act,” and proceeds through tlie 
same sort of niummery as the aspiiant to medical lonown ; but there is 
this distinction between the two : tluit the graduated civilian can do no 
harm to the ivorld at large by his ostensible learning, and indeed the law 
school is usually consideied as “ a refuge for the destitute,” to which 
native stupidity may retnuit for shelter. 

I now come to the degree of Arts, which is confiured on the vast ma- 
jority of tlie students ; and on (his hranuh of my subject I must be rather 
more diffuse than witli medicine and law. Without pledging myself to a 
perfect accuracy of numeiical computation, I shall not err widely from the 
mark in assuming that, out of forty students who graduate in arts, thirty- 
nine arc destined for the church. Now if tliere were a proper adaptation 
of the means to the end, it is obvious, that in the course of academical 
study, considerable attention would he paid to divinity. Buthow' stands 
the I^ct ^ In the examination, all that is required by the candidate who 
has been nominally studying for three yeais and a half, is as follows: 
common arithmetic, the four first hooks of Euclid, the first part of alge- 
bra, extending no further than quadratic equations, and a few 
questions in the first volume of Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Classical 
literature and divinity are never introduced. But it may be asked 
by a credulous dupe to the ostentatious parade of university edocation, 
are there not numerous lectures during the three years*, residence ? 
Certainly : but no student is compelled to attend^ unless at the Nor* 
risiaq lecture ; the consequence of which discretionary pQWer 
ptaiiy of the professors never give any lectures at all. 
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But of the Norrisian school, I must say a few words. Here divioity 
ig taught, and when a candidate of the Univeihity of Cambridge applies 
to a bishop for ordination, he is obliged to produce a licrtiiicate from the 
Noirisian professor, acknowledging th it during one out of the fen terms, I 
helms attended a stated number of times. But let it be distinctly un- 1 
derfjtood, that he is never subject to anv examination wliatcver : the * 
only evidence required by the protessor consists in receiving a certain num- 
ber of cards ; it is quite evident, theref(>re, tliat tlio ceitilleate is no voucher 
for knowledge, but merely a proof of bodily pi esence. It’eveiy man 
were put on his oath, I am afraid it would appear tliat the novels of the 
autlior of Waverly are more fie(|uently the conijuiiiions of the sitting, 
than Pearson on the Creed, or 'lomline’s Klementis of Theology, 

I hope I have succeeded in satisfying the impartial reader, tliat in the 
education of our jihysicians, civilians, and divines, as far us Cam» 
bridije is concerned^ there is no adaptation of means to the end, and 
tliat there are no securities taken to enforce a reasonable portion of study. 

No wonder that Oxford and Cambiidge profoiuul, 

In learning and seienec so greatly ahmind , 

When all carry thither a little each day, 

And wc meet with ••o few who bring any avsay. 

Tin* moral lialjit,> of the student.^ me a-, caiefiilly watclietl a-i their 
education. But tliongh all the e.wntial and pru lit able jc,ti:iiiitj» on 
iillciuifts and dis'^iputioii an* loo'.cncd, \et tlM*i(* un cxtciiial slow, a 
hypocritical alToctation of[)ict}, u liicli iimKcs the licait ol a Mittnnis 
bceinic sicken with di'^giuM. in eat li college chapel, sen ice i.*, j>ei loiiii(*tl 
night and rnoiiung. In winter, the good oltl popnli piactict* ot ct'lehral- 
ing iiialliib U obM*rved ; and the untler giatlnalcs aic comj)t*llcd to knet‘1 
down by candle light to go tlnongli thi* idle motkeiy <d piavei*). )\*r- 
liajj>, Ml, lulitur, somtjofyooi ingcniioiiM rcatlcis may i5n|)posc that llie 
tutor.-* and follows eiictniiagc the it-luctant piety ol the slntlcnU by per- 
sonally sharing “in the morning satiilict*.” Alas, p<»or human nature ! 
The seniors, like tlie rest of the lalleii deccnilaiits ol out aj)j)le oaliug 
progenitor, find it iinjiossihle to sei\e both Cod and Mammon; and 
Maiuuioii seducing a revciend divine in the shape of a warm featherbed in 
the season of frost and snow, ought not to excite either our surpiise or our 
displeasure. But the misfortune is, tliat these Chiislians “ do not do unto 
others, as they would have others do unto them foi il an under-gja- 
duate absents Iniiisell fiom Ids devotions, he is summoned l>y the dean, 

who punishes him for his horrible impiety. rn • 

The punislunents for this otleiicc are vaiious, eacli college following 
its own caprice, but the enumeration of some ol them w ill raise a smile 
among the gay, and provoke a frow u Iroiu the grave. At 1 riiiily College, 
the punishment for this breach ol dismpline is, in technical phiaM.*,} 
either “ to be put out of sizings,” or, in an aggM\ated cai,e, “ out of 
sizing^ and commons.” These ternu require explanation. 
sioner* dine together in a public hall, and plain roast and Lxdled 
constitute “ commons game, jxmltry, pastry, and butter, comjtrelieija 
“ for which an extra charge is made. If an under-graduate 

(always ^cepting the privileged patricians) fail in the stated 
ances at chaDel, or omit to take the sacrament, he is certain ol being 

deprived of hts dinner altogether^ if an old offender ; but even ii hn be 
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a juvenile delinquent, he ia mulcted of his inch of hutter ti^ his cheese. 
I'liis ia, a specimen of academical discipline, which is of itself 8tt0feieal 
to prove, that the supervisors of the University are profoundly ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of jurispnidence. 

It is obvious, in the example 1 have instanced, that they all know that 
there ought to be a strict adaptation of punishment to crime, and that 
prevention is the sole end of punishment. No doubt, Mr. Editor, you 
will hardly believe, that this excellent system of enforcing piety is un- 
attended with success; but with sorrow I speak the truth in declaring 
that, notwithstanding the starving system, which is the result of the 
collective wisdom of the “ potent, grave, and reverend seniors” there 
ia not on the face of the earth a filthier sink of vice and dis^pation than 
the University of Cambridge. How many a fond and affectionate parent 
makes an effort to save out of his income a fund for paying the expenses 
of a university education, in the pleasing hope of conferring a high ad- 
vantage on tlie dear object of his lieait '' If there be one among the 
readers of this letter who contemplates sending his son to college, and 
flatters hitnsclf with being rewarded in the virtue- and expanded talents 
of his child, let him take warning from the admonition of one wlio has 
seen and felt what he has thus ha-stily sketched ; for though implicit and 
immediate faith may not be immediately reposed in this exposty it may 
at least stimulate to inrpiiry. 

That any iinproveiiient in knowledge or literature is acnpiiied during a 
residence in the University coinnieiisurate with the expense neccssaiily 
incurred, and which could not have been obtained in one-tenth part of 
the time under proper discijiline elsewheie, I ilatly deny ; and it is fur- 
ther to he considered, that the moral character is sure to be contami- 
nated, and the constitution most probably injured. That the moral cha- 
racter will he contaminated is olnious, fioiii what has been premised: 
the neglect of the tutors, consecpieut idleness, dissipation, unlimited 
credit with tradesmen, luinting, shooting, thinking, and gaming, are 
causes always acting, and are sufKcient to vitiate the purest mind. 

There is one subject more that ought to 1)0 more fully explained, for the 
evil has at length arriwd at such a magnitude as to have occupied the 
consideration of the legislature dining the last session of Farliainent ; I 
mean the University Police Bill for airesting women of loose and disor- 
derly character. The g' itilication of the passions is the strongest desire 
in a young man from eisjhteen to five-and-tiventy years of age; and it 
becomes a matter of very serious moment to inquire, how the numerous 
students in the University can avoid the risk of bodily suffering. Every 
man who has graduated at Cumbiidgc knows full well, that one halt ot 
the students are, on the average, on the sick list ; and 1 challenge any 
one to deny, that the three principal surgeons in the town have usuallyt 
duiing full term, seventy patients, each suflering under the same pesti’ 
lence ; and yet, (will it lie credited !) a set of clergymen, to w'hom the 
health and morals of the rising generation are intrusted, tolerate the exist- 
ence of a large village, inliabited exclusively by the vilest prostitutes that 
disgrace humanity ? The fo<jt-path to this city of death is the most 
broad, level, and easy walk out of the town. On the scojy of decency, 
this subject cannot lie exposed in all its details; but I repeat my caution 
to all parents who think highly of the advantages of the University, tb^ 
the saloons of Dniry Lane and Covent Garden do not offer gfeater fact* 
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lidw for polkting the mind and destroying the constitution, than the 
eastern extremity of the town of Cambridge. 

Bekre bringing this letter to a conclusion, it may bo desirable, in 
order to impress the ^ntiments it contains more strongly on the mind of 
the reader, to recapitulate the sum and substance of what has l)ecn 
stated. In the university system, there is no adaptation of means to an 
end; education is the end proposed, paiticularly the education of phy- 
sicians, civilians, and theologians ; now all that I rccpiiro an admirer 
of the Universities to do, is simply to ask himself this (piestion : Are suf- 
ficient securities taken by the masters to secinc the ostensible end of the 
institution ? If the literary qualillcatioii-> for obtaining a dc'^ioo are 
correctly set forth in this letter, can any man in his senses maintain that 
sufficient securities ara taken ^ But perhaps it may bo answered, this 
statement maj^ be incorrect. I reply, impiire. If this letter shall induce 
one single individual to investigate the system of the Universities, 1 shall 
bo amply satisfied. 

J. D. 


ORIGINAI. LETTER OF THE CELEUKVIFD AUTHOR OF 
ANACHARSIS’S TRAN'LLS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

qR, Mhv It, 

The following letter, addressed to Di. Bircii, .Secretary of the 
lloviil Society, and eiidoised in Ins liaiuhvriting, has lain by me lor 
K‘veral years, since I copied it fiom his valuable iMSS. wliicli he be- 
(jueathod to the Biitidi Musi-uin. The learned wntei, Jean daques 
Hnrtlieleniy, who died in I7U.'>, agc'd 711, is well known, equ'cially l»y his 
(h'sorvcdly popular ‘ Trriv<*l'> of A nachar.'ii'..’ The work which la* here 
presents to the Boyal Soeiety, its Pusulout and Secietary, was jmh- 
lish<d at Paris in 17Ad, and entitled ‘ Pvcfiexion^ sur 1 alph.ibet elsur la 
langue, dont on se servoit autrefoi-. a Palmyri'.’ 

The claim of first discovering the luuis ot Palmyia, ^,hI^•h M. liarthe* 
Icmy liberally awards to the English nation, is lounded, 1 ajiprehend, on 
this voliiiric. I consulted, at the British iMiisenm, ‘ Relation ot a Voy* 
from Aleppo to Palmyra, in Syria, sent hy the Rev. Air. U , Halifax 
to Dr. Edward Bernard, late Savihan Professor of Astronomy in Oxford, 
and hyliim communicated to Dr. Thomas Smith, Reg. Soc. S. HOA. 

After an attempt in H)78, which was fiustrated, tlie loyayehero 
related commenced in 1691. “ We departed from Aleppo," says the 
relater, “ on Michaelmas-day, ami in six easy days travel over a d( sert 
eountry, came to Tadmor." He mentions various inscriptions “ in 1 ad- 
mor:” one of “ the 3l4th year from the death of Alexander the (ireat, 
preceding the birth of our Saviour about ten years ; " another “ between 
twenty and thirty years before the reign ot Hadrian, and eon^quenty 
before the Romans got footing there.” Mr. Halifax adds (p. r) 
“ Prom these sumptuous structurc.s, and these costly mausolea, we m.ay 
retttOTiably conclude they were a potent and opulent people before t^y 
beoftne wtgect to the Romaiw, and were not obliged to them tor Ibetf 
Orifntaf Hemhl. Vot, 6. 2 M 
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greatness/' The result of this journey was communicated to the learned 
of Europe in the ‘ Inscriptiones Graecae Palmyrenorum, cum scholii* 
et annotationibus. Edwardi Bernard! et Thomw Smith/ Published at 
Utrecht in 1698. 

The Royal Society also, as mentioned by M. Barthelemy, extended 
the knowledge of this subject by giving in theVol. XIX. No. ^17, aview 
of the ruins, and, in No. 218, * Extracts from the Journals of the English 
Merchants of the factory of Aleppo to Tadmor, anciently called Palmyra.’ 
To these Dr. Halley added, ‘ Some account of the Antient State of the 
Country of Palmyra, with short Remarks upon the Inscriptions found 
there.’ 

Your readers, who have cultivated an acquaintance with the antiquities 
of the East, scarcely need to be reminded of that splendid work ‘ The 
ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tadmor in the Desert,' published, in 1753, 
by Mr. Robert Wood, who had survived the companion of his travels, in 
1751, to that interesting spot. Otiosus. 

MoNSiF.rn, — .I’ai rhonneur de vousadresser trois exemplaires de inaDisserta- 
tiou sur rAlphabet el la J.w^ie de Palmyre. Jevous pried’en garder im pour 
vous, d’eii ])r('seiiter un ii la Soeietc Uoyale, et le troisicme a M. le President 
de la Sociele. Tout jnstific la libeite quo je ])rends ici ; e’est votre nation qui 
la preinieiv a deeoiueit los mines do Palniyro, e’est votre illnstre Compazine 
qui les a fait connoitre an reste de I’Europe; et Tattontion qu’ollo rocevni 
avec bonte I’hominago <pie |o lui rends. II deviondia plus dignn d’ello quand 
vous voudrez bien le lui oOrir vqus meiiie, et I’assurer que I’envie de repondre 
a ses vues, est un des priiicapaux motifs que m’ont engage a publier cct 
ouvrage. 

J’ai I’honneur d’ etre avec un respectueux deveuement, 

\’()tre humble et tr^s obeissant serviteur, 

Paris, ce 10 Aoust, 1754. Bahthkiemy. 

(Jyscoug//, 4300.41.) 


TO THE GNAT, 


Ah, thou little stineing fly ! 

Tliy buzzing bom 
At mglit or morn, 

Brings back the dreams of infancy! 
Dost thou still invade my ear 
With drow.sy hum, 

As constant come • 

Tlie spectral hours of midnight drear ? 
On the silent couch reclined, 

When thought is rife 
On death and life, 

1 scarcely hear the howling wind : 
Vet, slight imp ! ihy shrilly lone 
Will aye be heard. 

Like evening’s bird, 

Because, like her, thou fliest alone ; 
But, obey a poet’s word, 

And hence begone ! 



ON LOAD POBCHESTER’s MOOR.* 


The rapid production of volumes of verse, denominated poetry by 
courtesy, ought of itself to be enough to wear out the stupid patience of the 
public. By what process, if all is poetry that is called so, do tliey think 
a poet is formed ? Wc suspect that nothing more is necessary tlian the 
capacity to count the syllables in aline, and, occasionally, ear enough to 
decide what two words will rhyme together. As to the minor matters of 
plot, characters, manners, metaphors, common sense, &c. the poet grows 
familiar with them by instinct : — “ instinct is a great maltej he trusts 
to his ycnius,—^ word, according to Mr. Ilazlitt, of entirely modern 
trrouth, the ancients not having possessed it, nor the thing it signifies! 
Now, modern yeniiis is really and truly a substitute for all the other 
(|iialities of a writer, whether of verse or prose, standing its possessor 
instead of art, and learning, and meditation, and expeiieiice. It is all in 
all. However, our yeniuscs sometimes make sad work, in spite ot their 
omnific principle, being apt, for want ot art and study, to grow exces- 
sively dull and garrulous in their more elaborate efforts. The art of 
wilting, said Rousseau, is not so easily learned, uhatcMT talents a man 
may be horn with. But poetry is now no longer an (irt : a man ('oinrs 
into the world with little packages of it in his skull, \Ouch in due time he 
spins and manufactures according to his own l.iricy, (le|)ending all the 
uhile on the force of nature, as the old astrologers did on tlic iniiuence ot 
the stars. 

L)\ iKifurc, a modem poet always meauh his own notions of nature, his 
own fancies, as contradistinguished from the suggchtions of art, u Inch he 
utterly abhors, as icquiiing meditation and labour, — things ullogetliei 
inconsistent with the spontanei us play ot original genius. 

Accordingly, there is no art in the generality ot modern iioeins, and, 
('onse(juently, nothing to reward the labour ot perusal. I h'- aut lior ia\- 
niuM'ollowed' hisyeniHs, luuing consulted lii. ease m uiiting them, the 
judicnni., pait of mankind generally con>uU (hni ease h\ iiegi'dmi' to 
lead tliein. 'i'his proceeding is quite just. Imever !■> de-'Hoii> o asi 
ing fame, desirous of a thing of very difficult attainment, and im>ca - 
dilate^ exceedingly if he expects to leach it m an easy chair. I he 
“''leepless niglits and long laboiious days ot tlie poet, aie l i< on > 
liandmaids to renown; and many, very many, have nia(l< tliemsHves 
anxiously acquainted with these, without ever ..htaimng one pre.ening 
smile from tlic object of their adoration. Shall it, th(*n, be po.a > m 
any indolent nobleman that choo-ses to w'rite, to hind us limp« 
bays in a moment? Is the King of Parnassus under.stood to he so very 
partial to the ari.stocracy ? 

Let but a Lord once own the happy hnc'', ^ 

How tlie wit briglitens, how the thought retme‘i . 

‘'lys the satirist. But, in fact, the Mu.ses are very sliy of ! | 
the company of lords, and have predilections and pro})ensi les 

Be this as it may, Lord Porcbester, the author of the Moor, i 
‘The Moor bv Lord Porchester. lf!2m 

2 M 2 
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taiuly an “ interloper,” (to borrow an East India Company. pl^rMe ) in the 
territory of the Muses, trading without license, and liable to be sen.ti)ach 
to his own country at a moment’s notice. In other words, he is n^6'poet 
This proposition would admit of demonstration, if it were Wicirth the while * 
but we suspect the reader will be very satisfactorily convinced of the fact' 
even from the best passages of the “ poem,” which we shxdl extract as 
well as from our abstract of the tale. The writer that is incapable of 
invention, is incapable of poetry; and a fable more incoherent than that 
of the ^ Moor,’ and more unworthy of the name, we have seldom met 
with. 

The story opens with the parting of a lover from his mistress : the 
lover is a Moorish general ; the mistress a married lady, with whom he 
has lived for years in adulterous intercourse. They are now about to be 
separated for a season by the calls of war; but the lady evinces some 
repugnance to be left behind in her husband’s house j and Hassan, her 
lover, engages to provide her a more agreeable retreat. The dialogue that 
passes between them upon this occasion is long and dull, but it enables 
the reader to conceive a thorough contempt for the characters of the 
interlocutors, which is an advantage to bis morality, if it detracts from 
the interest with which, under different impressions, he might pursue the 
thread of their adventures. No sooner does this precious pair separate, 
than we find the worthy Moor making up his mind to desert the frail fair 
one altogether ; because, forsooth, he suspects his connexion w'ith her may 
estrange his followers, and impede his ow'n ambitious designs. He 
how’ever expresses, “ entre ses dents,” the greatest possible wrath against 
her husband, whom he thus apostrophizes:— 

‘‘ Tl)ou art near, 

Tliou most detested of mine inmost soul, 
f.or(l of her fate ! beneath whose s])iirn’d control 
Her being withers, in whose glance alone 
Her beauties pass neglected nr unknown; 

With sensual garo those stupid eyes admire 
Her form of malchle^s mould, her glance of fire, 

Jhit cannot read her mind’s fair poetry, 

The soul that sparkles in her beaming eye, 

'Hie heaven that wakens in her smile ; thy day 
Of tranquil triumph comes, fast speed thy way, 

She is thine owm, seize thy devoted prey.” 

From this stupid rant one might be led to believe that the caitiff 
himself had not looked on her with “ sensual gaze,” and that he could 
“read her mind’s fair poetry'"! But the truth is, that Hassan was 
already as tired of Zaira’s “ poetry” as we are of his Lordship’s, which, 
with due submission, we imagine to be much more tr6ublesome “to 
read.” Hassan’s inode of life, for the next two years, is shrouded in 
considerable obscurity ; but before the end of the first Ca^to, the reader 
will of course have gathered from his fierce and valiant s<^liloquies, that 
he could have been employed in nothing “ sensual.” What, then, will 
he say, when he discovers the truth, when he learns that this chivalrous 
]\Ioslein, this proud knight, this man of mighty design^, this despiser of 
neglectful husbands, had buried his remorse,, for having', deserted and 
betrayed Zaira, in the arms of tlie loosest and raost ahaoddiied of w'omeal 
We shall copy two or three lines, mentionirtg hir de^troh of thegnihT 
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Zair$> and then A passage which does equal honour to tho author and 
his hero 

Tlic cold bright stars of evening saw him part ; 

But ne’er return to glad her aching heart. 

Or mark tliat eye, whose lustre lived for him, 

Day after day in Ifaniet’s gaze grow dim. 

Since Zaira first, last lovedy on Daro’s shore 
‘ lA)st on -one eve the fiuit of years before, 

Of thouglit impatient, Ilassan’s suffering breast 
Each nillingfalr for one brief hour }x)ssat, 

And heard with smiling brow, but heart unmoved, 

Wild glowing praise from lips he little loveil ; 

He knew those specious lips were skill’d to How 
Witli rapturous greeting or impassion’d woe; 

Tho faithful heart to his responsive pressed, 

Last niglit, perchance, some sated friend had blessed ; 

Tlie tear for liiin, should fall for other shed, 

For other arms their revel couch be spread ; 

Yet still shall woman’s practised strain deceive, 

And long the fool and wise like him hclie\c ; 

Till cold experienee, as a chilling cloml, 

Tlirows o’er the summer heart its wintcry shroud ; 

Then that duped heart shall first awakening learn 
Their welcome to distrust, tlieir tears to spurn ; 

To grace tlieir couch by night, at morn forget, 

Win without bne, and hx- without regr<t. 

Canto the second e.\hibits lla&san in a new light; he U there tram- 
formed into an ambassador : — 

And now he comes on royal embas'^y, 

To try each art of /n^h diplomacy. 

His mission carries him to Belcguer, a castlo in the neighbourhood of 
Ruti, in Andalusia ; wdiere he enters into negotiation with certain Spanish 
lords, whose different cliaracters and manners the poet attempts to de- 
scribe. The following is the account of his entrance and welcome at tho 
castle : — 

While thus the chiefs exchange of honours gave 
With much’ of pomp and salutation grave, 

Tlicir differing ranks the scowling focmen view’d, 

Nor gazed forgetful of their Imeal feud ; 

Even when their Ixirds uniting led the \an, 

In ranks unmingling march’d each rival clan; 

Hie Moslem, vain his trophicd arms to show, 

Die Spaniard follow’d silent, stern and slow ; 

Ardent, they deem’d their chiefs, in close debate, 

Now fix’d the crisis of their country’s fate ; 

Fired by each herald’s speech, ere yet begun, 

Diey deem’d the work of embassy was done ; 

Unskill’d, they little knew when blend the great, 

Digit ceremonial, antique form of stale, 

Is cold and dubious sign of love or hate, 

Nor gueftg'd that courtesy tied either tongue ; 

And yet the question dread suspended hung, 

While every jewing interest gave place 
coagtrttQ casual, as of tilt or chacc, 
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Like veteran acarr’d, Beleguer'i maasive miffht ' 

Bore ittAhy a mart of frontier's ceaseless iigtil; - 
Each loop-hole mann’d, each angle turreM^ound, 

The gloomy moat secured its ample round 5 
Buttress, and keep, and bastion closely pent^ 

Shields proudly ranged in lieu of battlement, 

Spoils won by Kedith’s lords in conquering field, 
Spoke hand that dared, and soul tliat would not yield 
Stern signs of war ! but now at peaceful call 
Tlie arm'd retainers ope the spacious hall, 

With stateliest honours greet the Moorish train, 

As best becomes the lofty style of Spain. 

Tlicy pause, while Hassan pass’d the Gothic door 
Where never Moslem warrior trod before : 

High o'er his head the arms of Arragon 
And old Castile in blended grandeur shone; 

Below, Spain’s grateful Sovereign parting gave 
Tlie imperial chain, in gloomy grace to wave. 

That sternly told, by factious force opprest, 

These towers had held a Monarch for their guest 
Within, each sunk and stained window frown'd, 

And shed its sad and solemn light around ; 

To the high walls the storied tapestry clung. 

And, dear to Spain, Pelayo’s armour hung. 

Now eve descending, quell’d the struggling ray, 

And heavy fell tlie shades of deepening day. 

But bright o’er kindling hearth the pile was raised, 
And gaily flashing o'er the rafters blazed ; 

Tliere, closely crowded round the clicerful light, 
Where group’d the leaders of the Spanish fight, 

And Kedith led him to the gather’d ring 
As chief on lionour’d mission to the King. 

Unlike the aerial hall, the magic dome, 

The dazzling glories of his distant home, 

Where columns carved with fretted arch arise, 

And sculptured grace with glowing colour vias ; 

No eastern spoils their purple dyes unfold. 

No silver tissue strives with glittering gold, 

No bright brocade, no rich embroidery falls 
To sweep in gorgeous lines the lofty walls ; 

But massive monuments of power they stand, 

Like Spain's unbending Genius, stem and grand ; 
Yet nobly ranged, those tapestried scenes impgrt 
Tlie mimic grace and weathing pride of art ; 

A lengthening line of houour’d (feeds unfold 
The daring prowess of their sires of old. 

Bold warlike images distinctly spread. 

And wake the martial memory of the dead. 

With patriot fire, reviving Bernard glows-^ 

With blade in hand, begirt by couuuess foes, 

He grasps the sacred pennon, stems the fray. 

And rescues Spain, and twice redeems the day. 
INIanriquei, maddening Ynid the rou^d prtss, 
Kneels on his foe, toe , stem and mbVeiless, 

Stains with file’s ooslng tide bis betfeer b^d^ 

And tears ili« prize from dying band. ^ 
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Here oft uirseen the thoughtful Spaniard came» 

And nursed in silent hope the aspiring flame ; 

Here gtied, where victors of the field, array’d 
In wreaths and laurels never more to fade, 

Beyond life’s fitful destinies, the brave 

Lived o’er their deeds and triumph’d o’er the grave ; 

Then turn’d his flashing eve to yonder slmne, 

And felt that fever of his heart decline ; 

O’er his rapt spirit holier fervours stole, 

And love and reverence tlirill’d Ins vanquish'd soul ; 

For one there was to which his eye was raised, 

And all the warrior soften’d as he gazed ; 

Where, loved of God, the Maul of Bcth’lem smiled, 

And dawning glories crown’d the heaven-bom Child; 
Whilst near, the undying taper, emblem bright 
Of hope undying, breathed its constant light. 

High prayers ancl solemn ^racc the priest has said, 

And thrice each chief in mingling chorus pray’d, 

J‘'re ample banquet ou the boanl wa^; laid. 

With all the honours aiicuuit eustoin gave. 

Badge of nobility, the livened slave 

And laced attendant brought the sparkling wine, 

And livelier bade the living lustres shine. 

Kedith the master’s foremost seat has graced, 

And Ilassan on his beitei hand was placed ; 

Allied to kingly Arragon, the Lord 
Of Cabra next m leading deck’<l the board ; 

And then at couiteoiis call each chief of name, 

A gallant group m fix’d gradation came. 

Now Spain's young knights have doff’d tlieir mail’d array, 
Aiul lightly cast their threatening arms away ; 

Array’d m garb might suit the ‘•ofter houi 
Of banquet-scene, or la<ly’s peaceful bower, 

With golden clasp the ending ruffle gleam’d,^ 

And fail and free their lock.s unfetlei d .stream d; 

O’er each bold form the rich red mantle Hung, 

Down to the knee in folds of velvet hung, 

And worn with graceful, gay, and careless nride, 

AVith every ge.slure droop’d from side to side. 

Of all the splendid pomp and martial mien 
That morning sun so fierce and stern had^ seen, 

One sign alone the knightly train confes.s d— 

Still proudly rose the warrior’s waving crest, 

Spam’s darK-red plume ; but now no longer borne 
(J er soldier-brow, on threatening helmet worn, 

It crown’d the peaceful hat, whose ample round ^ 

O’er each half-shown, half-shadow’d feature frown d. 


The description of this feast, of the Lord Cabra, of Kedith s daughter 
Blanche, and of the songs that she sung, with a retrospective glance at 
the deserted. Zaira and her sorrows, takes up the remainder of this 
Car to. ,, 

Canto the third ppeas with the introduction of Ha-ssaii to the council 
of the Spanish chiefs. His presents, in the Oriental manner, accompany 
him, and are correctly ejminorated. He then tries hfs hand at oratory, 
hut if the rhetoric nf the noble author be not more rich, copious, and 
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persttastre, than that 6f his hero, we Btrongly* advise hls Lordihip 
tOfiittenipt public speaking, as he will never be able to << wield at will’' 
the palsions of his countrymen. When Hassan has fimshed his most 
insipid speech, Keditli, the Spanish chieftain^ replies ttnd the business 
sinder consideration being a treaty, proposes to the Moor a short delay 
in order that they may consult the Spanish monarch, who is not at band. 
Xbfi honest man of course consents; and, to reward his courtesy, the 
Dtual amusement of a bullfight is thought of. The reader will remember 
the description in ‘ Childe Harold* of this savage sport, and ^ill wonder 
that' iLord Pcrchestcr sliould have liked to touch it after Byron, whose 
pen, like a Dutchman’s pencil, descended upon this occasion to the most 
minute touches, and called up before the mind the bloody arena, with all 
its circumstances. In ‘ The Moor,’ the bull’s antagonist has his courage 
inflamed before the combat by the shouts of the bystanders, who, as if 
tl;ie fete of the kingdom were to be decided, denominate their champion 
V tijc guardian of their fame,** and call to his mind the glorious battles of 
Ihejir forefathers under Pelayo, which were not carried on, however, 
ag^nst bitlls ill the arena, but against the enemies of their country. 
Another topic dilated upon by these sagacious Spaniards, is the nobiUtij 
of the combatant, wliich, according to Lord Porchester, raised him above 
“ the common sons of earth,** and made him, we presume, a fitting 
aAversary to bulls and bears. Of all silly things, a silly aristocrat is most 
sriipid. l/}rd Porchester has not the clear-sightedness of a drayman ; 
for^ with evident approval, he puts into the mouth of his Asturians the 
U^p^t absurd jargon, as a topic of persuasion, and surpasses it afterwards, 
ip p^ropriil persoiiUy by describing its effects. We request the reader to 
mark particularly the plimses printed in Italics, and then to ask himself 
what be thinks of Lord Porchester. 

“ Now bear thee well ! ” Asturia’s son'; exclaim, 

Thou countryman and guardian of' our fame ; 

Tliink, Pedro, how in honour s earliest day 
Our Fathers fought beneath Pelayo ’s sway ; 

He gave our Sires to bear tlie stainless brand, 

J.ords of the soil, Hidalgos of the land ; ^ 

He gave us that nobility of birth. 

That raised us o'er the common sons of earth ; 

Forget, with life alone, the blood you bear, 

Tlie noblest of the realm might nobly share ; 

]\lore proud, who from Asturia’s mountains springs, 

Descent more lofty than the line of kings, 

Save Ferdinand’s alone.” 

With serious nonsense of this kind has he spun out an interminable 
poem, sprinkling the dreary waste now and then with drops of something 
like meaning, On the present subject, however, he is utterly contempti- 
ble, pouring forth phrase upon phrase, in which no oracle could detect 
the slightest resemblance to sense. Let the reader try his faculty of di- 
vination at the following lines ; they immediately follow the speech above 
^otedy and -are tneani to describe its effects upon the 

.■ ' As rose that cry, 

' ahd calm his mien, h'ti soui ghtwed hij^h, 

li nmttd ibovc <A# crat m jk/se of feit } ‘ ' 
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A thouaaJad’p^sMige* of this kind might be easily collected out of the 
poem, that would defy the perspicacity of CEdipus himself. They may; 
nevertheless, bearistOcratical phrases, signifying something of which we 
are entilrely ignorant for it appears, that the nobles of the land, like 
Homer’s gods, hato a dialect peculiar to themselves, which miist be 
translated into the vulgar idiom before the “ common sons of earth” can 
possibly guess at its meaning. Be this, however, as it may, the man 
slaughters the ball as expertly as any batcher in Smithfiefd, and the 
stupid multitude, nobles and all, make a wonder of it. Then conies 
forth a noble of Castile, (the former was an Asturian,) and a fresh boast, 
wliicli he attacks — * 

For Gvd, Ills country, and hh lady's love, 
is produced on the arena. 

In the famous controversy on the comparative excellence of the an- 
cients and moderns, whicli once agitated the literary world, certain French 
critics made themselves very merry with Homer’s “ compnraisons a lon- 
gue queue,” as tliey termed them ; we should like to know what they 
would have said had they read Lord Porchester’s ‘ Moor;' not of his com- 
parisons,” which God knows are always bad enough — but of his reHeb- 
tions. For our pait, we consider them to be the most tiresome, imper- 
tinent, “ long-tailed,” series of common-places, wo have ever seen. On 
the introduction of Cortez, the Castilian noble, occasion i>. taken to dis- 
cuss the advantages of a clear, and the miseries of a guilty, conRcienee; 
for no other reason, than that Cortez is an innocent kind of young man, 
whom the author detei mines to kill ; and that, on the eve of death, t( 
iS somewhat advantageous to he free from rcmoise. It is quite clear that 
the hull kills Cortez in order that the author may have an opportuiiify of 
being pathetic ; and as misery is always a little eloquent, he is nut alto- 
gether unsucces.sful. For this re^oii we extract the passage : 

Slow' fioin tlic Ciicus rose- a hea\y ciy 
To see the liope of Spam, >ouiig ('orUv, die ; 

Beyond all meaner grief, through the lent air, 

Heard ye that puMcing shiu k of deep desi'aii ’ 

Clara ! ’twas thine !— behold thy warriorN hiei, 

(iaze, wildly gaze, nor ‘'bed <nie UNehss tear 1 
He stood, C'\en now. with \iclor\’'> laurels ciown’d, 

But fate lose grimly oVr, the wreath uiihuuiid, 

(hive to the winds each long-recorded vow. 

And reai’d the cypress o\ i his destined brow'. 

(k), Clara, go ! — the flower" lh.it fre"hly bloom 
To deck thy conqueror’s hunt, shall giaee hi.s tomb; 

IVo more with early r.iptmc li.i^le to hear 
Ills jovous accents gieet the willing ear ; 

Xo more with maidm tniiii at evening wait 
To liail Ids vyelconu* step by \ al.i’s g.itc ; 

Cortez is low, and Claia desolate! 

The bul^-fight is followed by a dance, which the autlior veiy judicioualy 
passes over in a few words. Then folio w’s an account ot how HMian 
passes his time at Beleguer, among the Sijpaniards, while “ days, weeks, 
and months roll on/’ an d the herald despatched to the Castilian Kii g 
does not return. The Moor, with great courtesy, the dances 
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and' buBffightt of kis cntertaiirers out of complimeot^ and tfa» cotopany 
Kadldi’gd^glrter^ Blanche, out of choice. The reader wUl pl^tise te }>^ 
ebtleca that this same Hassan had lived for some years in open adulUiy 
VfBi a lcidy of his own nation ; that he had hasdy desert^ ^ 
had then ^plunged into vulgar vice with every wanton he- could 'find. 
(See* Canto iii, p. 99.) Now for Blanche! 

The poet informs us (page 58,) that Lord Cabra blithely loved*' 
Blanche, but we do not understand exactly in what capacity., However, 
Hassan, a well practised lover, quickly wins bis way to her heart, and the 
young lady seems to be not a little pleased with his passion, for she sings 
his favourite song to him, and wanders by his side on the sea shore at 
night ; the father, a Spaniard ! being entirely blind to her danger. But 
take the poet's version of the story : — 

Oh ! oft at eve, beneatli that pale pure star 
To lovers dear, Blanche tuned her light guitar, 

Nor yet forgot the melancholy strain, 

Tliat never fell on llassan’s ear in vain ; 

And sad their mingling notes together rang, 

And mingling hearts ‘ The Fall of Lara ’ sang — 

Tliat only strain, to early memory true, 

Ilis boyhood loved and yet his manhood knew. 

They stray’d on Uiiti’s shore in cloudless night — 

For well that maiden loved the lovely night, 

When silence reigns and sorrow sinks to rest. 

And all seem’d pure and peaceful as her breast. 

So day by day m llassan’s softening rniiwl, 

Ills better dreams ot bliss with Blanclie combined, 

And round his heart her fairy foim entwined. 

In the meantime, the messenger from the King of Spain returns with 
the answ'er of that monarch: the Prince of Castilian Knights, having 
observed the decay of the Moslem poiver, is enabled to be haughty and 
brave ; he had received from the Moors complaints of injuries sustained ; 
he replies with menaces, and speaks of tiibiite from the worshippers of 
Allah ! ^"ery princely, to he sure. But Hassan, enraged at the insult 
thus offered to his sovereign, repairs to the council of the Spanish chirt' 
tains; and having there given vent to his indignation, retires from Be- 
leguer, visiting Blanche, however, privately before his departure. At it 
happens, this interview passes without any injury to the lady’s virtue ; 
and thus the third Canto concludes. The fourth commences w illi— a 
continuation of the talc? no such thing; but with some account of 
the hunting of the red-deer in England ! Passing over this, we find 
Hassan again as he draw's near Granada — hut to unravel the confusion 
of the story is beyond our patience : he and his page converse together ; 
they part — the page homew'ards, the chieftain to a Christian convent. 
His errand no man could ever guess ; but that Lord Porchester should 
have imagined a wretch like Hassan could excite the sympathies of 
mankind, is a proof of the sad chaos of his mind. For, why does his 
hero now visit this convent? He who, but now, had felt a pure passion 
for Blanche, whose parting kiss had hardly yet faded, fr^m his lips? 
Why, to inquire the fate of a messenger he had despatched tp Zaira, the 
adultress he had forpaedy betrayed, to tempt her once more to forsake 
her husband ! He learns, at the convent, the death of the messenger, 
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who, k leoiM, had left for him a letter from Zaiia ia the Hin di of the 
Abbot: thii letter detail* her eufferingi, the progress of decay in her 
frame, and her anrroaefaing death. The momter is raored at length 
and can scarcely, or rather cannot, conceal the anguish of his mmd 
Nevertheless, he and the Abbot ascend the terrace of the convent to en- 
joy the prosMct ; and the description, most ingeumsli/ introduced in 
this place, of the ruined pile, is not without merit : 

He spoke, as through the long arcade they passM, 

And galleries open to the sweeping bla^it; 

High fretted domes with glowing ( olours traced, 

By hostile rage and mouldering damp effaced ; 

Fair drapery quaintly carved on cedar frame, 

Saints scorch’d and wither’d by the blaekcning Home; 

Bich costly mouldings, tlnit the spoiler’s blade 
Had sometime spared to mock the wre<'k it made ; 

Where yet by fits dark gbony strove witli gold, 

And mournful tale of ancient grandeur told. 

Up many a ruin’d step they toil with pain, 

And no\\ witli heavy lieaits the terrace gam ; 

A gloiious scene, where bright in summer’s glow 
A humbler woiUl extended lay below. 

Hero oft, o’er wood and wave, the laptured sight, 

And o’er each lower mountain’s vassal height, 

Had stretch’d exulting, till in boundless view 
Idvira’.s (lark and distant range it knew ; 
ilere, too, in haughtier days of convent fame, 

In crowded groups the sons of Alva came ; 

^\ here now, alone, the stealthy step of fear 
Starts wildly back, its own quitk tread to lu'.'ir ; 

Alone, .some straggler, hasty glance to throw 
And jearn liow near the penl, where the foe. 

On his return from the convent, he is hurronnded and taken prisoner 
by Guerillas, the description of whose movements and approac.h is about 
the very best portion of tlie |X)em ; 

So when conflicting wind and surf prevail, 

The shru^king deatli-birds rrowal tin- heaving sail, 

And hover round, with wild and ominous flight, 

To liail the approaching gloom of storm and iiiglil ; 

And Moor and Spaniard jiause: — heaid they that cry? 

Again it peals more confident and high ; 

“ J know my northern countrynu n, I know 
That summons stern, it is the native foe : 

Betreat were desperate, from the moiinlain side 
Tliey come — the fierce Guerilla!’' Gomez cried. 

And ever as in breathles.s speed they came, 

They lield their carahinei«’ pn-sented aim ; 

Ana fierce os torrent rushing in its might 
Kept steady hand and eye, that not by flight 
Tlieir promis’d prey might sliuii the impeuding fight: 

And as they ran prepared for deadly blow, 

And only paused to a.sk if friend or foe, 

With hideous yell and frame half bent to earth, 

T*hey seem’d of savage and appalling birth ; 

But when in headlong course they nearer drew; 

‘ ' Th^ir form and dre«s were nobler given W view : 
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Untamed their shaggy locks fell far behind, 

Their dark red plaid stream'd wildly to the wind * 

Tlieir jerkin blue, and blue their ragged vest, 

Tlieir Iiardy limbs tlie figured sandal prest; 

Anri well the sweeping lionnet s scarlet fold 
TIh‘ sons of kindred Catalonia told. 

Hassaii is lucky enough, however, to escape the wild vengeance of the 
Guerillas, and returns to Granada, to deliver to his sovereign the 
answ’er ot the King of Spain. On this occasion, the reader is introduced 
into the Alhanibru, or palace of the Moorish Kings, where he finds the 
successor of the Caliphs surrounded, on a festival night, by all the pomi) 
and splendour of Moslem chivalry : 

Oil ! given to song, and uwehy, and light, 

Alhambra’s halls were bcaiitifiil that night ; 

Her ccdai roof, with precious ])earl inlaid, 
ih‘i walls transpaicnt, seem’d of crystal made; 

So light and shadowy, that the stream of day 
A thousand laiiit inteistice.s its way 
Ih'okf through, as through the Ned’s thin mysleiy 
( oiues the half-clouded soul of woman’s oje; 

And o’er the Mesuar’s goigcous gallny jilay’d, 

Mhere elusleiing columns boii' the light aicadc; 

And (lamed tin* laon’" marbh' oouit ujion. 

Oil tlooi whole tlnM|v,ind (oloMI^ hiightly shone, 

O er domes of PeiMa’'. iicv(‘r-fading (l\e. 

And blue more gloiious than its nali\e sky. 

Nor yet In^aven’s splendours lose alone to \iew ; 

The gay pavilion sfnaiii’d of every hue 

The rauiliow knnw^ ; laii* gems were o’(*r it '•Irung, 

And g'littenng stahutit(*s in maihle hnnu', 

'Mid clustering fretvvoik eaived with matchless care, 

Of diamond form, or ending light and lair, 

As bees had built their summei groUo there; 

Of texture wondeifnl as sj)arry (avi* 

Of oeean-maiil beneath the sea-green wave ; 

^Vhile, bright as morning dew on wintry day, 

A hundred fountains shed their glistening spray 
O’er all the exulting scene : melodious sound 
The forest’s captive warhleis pour’d around ; 

The rilled mountain spread lier liveliest bloom, 

And woo’d the .spell-bound sense with rich jierfume; 

^\ liile India’s scents, fiuin vaulted hall below. 

Tin* mingling odours of the Isasl bestow, 

And breathing tluough eadi sculptured floweret, bear 
Delicious fragrance to the upper air. 

Apart, in liigh alcove, tlie mc'narch lay, 

Reposing from the beams of sultry day ; 

The spangled garb of Tunis round him roll'd, 

And o’er Ins head the canoiiy of gold : 

Here figured china seatlerVl iiuense round — 

There IVrsia’s purple carpet deck’d the ground; 

Her silks fell fair o’er giliWl balustrade, 

Wher^ fount of frettt*! alabaster plaved ; 
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In gorgeous dress the train of royal'power 
Reclining, wait their monarch’s waking hour, 

Around its verge reposed ; bend they to hear 
That soft strain slowly steal upon the ear, 

As feaiful uninvited guest: again 

Tlie music swells a holder, loftier strain 

IMore loud, tdl all the fietted loof rebounds, 

And all the glorious gallery icsounds. 

The strain rang blithely thiougli tJie ( choing ball, 

And fvUi the scene; but oli ! more fair than all, 

That bower that liung oVi Daro’s poplar shore, 

And heard dark Xenil’s sjieam in ceascle.ss loar ; 

Moie gracefufiy caeli sculptured How 'ret glow, 

And e\ ery colour ownM a l)nghl‘;r line. 

Here cilion groves tlimr vvilclnng s(,'nts exhale ; 

Here sings on ivied elm the nightingale ; 

And here the tufted jialm, tlie myilb* bovver, 

The cedar’s spicy grove, the all.ila flower ; 

There, lesting in the moonlight, pure and pale, 

Against the deep-blue sk> her snowy veil 
Nevada stretch’d, while, bhglit wtli festal glow, 

A thousand spnngleil minaiels livdl below. 

Such is oiir poet’s description of the Alhambra, wliicb, being ratlicr 
confused, we recoinniend the reader, for fnrtlier and ledfcr infonnation, 
to Mr. Murphy’s splendid folio on the iMolianiinedan Antujuilies of Spain, 
and to Swinburne’s 'I'ravels in that countiy. 

In this (’auto, as well as in the second, a few' 1 m leal jnei’cs are intro- 
duced, the best of which is tli<‘ ‘ Mooiish M ar-Song,’ p. 20.^), A’c. A 
’prophet IS then intiodueed, who is eoniniand<‘d by the King loielate (lor 
what purpose, heaven only knows) the slaughter of (lie .\beiuerragr‘s. lie 
alleys the tyrant, and then proceedi^ to liis pioper lnl‘-il^e^s of prediction, 
in which, it must be confessed, be is very prosy and tiresome : but, to 
make sure of giving no further oilence bv the hnigtli and obscurity ol his 
prophecies, lie dii's :is soon as he has fnllilled liis task. 

Vrom the Alhambra we proceed to the field of liattle, — a scene whero 
arislrocratic virtue is sometimes very rigorou.s, and uliich aristocratic 
fjcnins is very fond of describing. In fact, the roar of cannon, the 
groans of the (lying, the sliouts of bloody victory, apjicar to aw aken 
a spark of energy even in Lord I^orrhe.ster : lie actiiallv bestirs liims'dt a 
little, and becomes animated, as liii lordly pen “bodies loith” tlnun- 
eiinistances of destiiiction. 'nie enrtlily combat, however, is ajilly 
ushered in by a wrestling- match between Alorn and Night, in heaven;^ 
in which gymnastic contest, the former, as day is appro.u bing, is ot 
Course successful. Having defeated her antagonist, Morn then biiskly 
betakes herself to rubbing away the clouds, dashci a lillle rou<jr over 
the checks of the East, and rouses the slumlicring host? ; alter w liicb, 
(he soldiers breathe a diowsv sort of prayer, between sleeping and 
('aking, and pre}'are for business. 

Having an eye to Homer's beautiful list of the nations who assf'mhlcd 
before Troy, which has been imitated, more or less strictly, liv every 
heroic poet for the last two thou/«and years, — Lord Porchestcr attempts 
to convey an idea of the various tribes that fought in the battle of I.ncena, 



and gives two or tliree sketches that are really spirited and xhterestin^. 
The following are his descriptions of the warriorU of “j^ric" ard 
Granada : 


Apart the dusky sons of Afric rode, 

OF garment strange, and aspect wild, they show'd : 
Their coursers, of that dark high-mettled breed, 

Of streucfth unetjuaU’d, and uninatch’d in speed ; 
Itouiid urcliing neck, and o er each crested head, 

The dooniHlestroying talisman was spread ; 

Of sliape uncouth, high rose the saddle-bow. 

And short the graceless stirrup hung below ; 

The rowell’d spur unpolish’d, stiff and long, 

The cnib with native metal rude and strong; 

And never )et on inarshaUM held of fight, 

Had iningliiig nations lent a stranger sight : 

The shrouded tnhes that distant Tetuan knew, 
llic turhaiiM cliieFs oFhnght mulaUa hue, 

And I'.thiop’s giant sons whose sable dye 
Bespeaks the fervours ot their tropic sky, 

Who notliing, save their white alhatque, bear: 

Like worms is wreath’d their black and tangled hair ; 
Hieir shaggy brows’ imparting scowl beneath, 

And in their eye the savage glare of death. 

In tliat conliised undisciplined ariay, 

No stated signal, equal line, have they ; 

The leader, he who rides the ibreinost man — 

Who lately foiin’d the rearward, march the van ; 

Tn dress, in step, in arms irregular, 

Some bear the brand, ami some the scimitar ; 

Witli frantic gesture nml discoidant yell, 

Like demons rushing from their native hell, 

With carabine, and slmg, and bended bow, 

Tliey break iti fierce disonlor on the foe. 

Alasl that bononr lent no loftier tone 
To chiefs so danng in the battle shown ; 

A ]>ow( I less despot sw.ij’d their baibarous land, 

And l.nvh'S'. ehieftaiiis giasp’d, with carele.,s hand, 
The ^ecn•t knile, or w'arri<n'’s o]ven brand : 
jSo brave, with little that becomes the brave, 

And free, with every ciime that stains the slave ; 

They come, sworn kinsmen, to (iranada’s state — 

Not link’d in fiiciidship, but allied m hate. 

’Twi\i xnils like these and heaven-bom clnvaliy, 

One link alone prescrveil tlie breaking lie, — 

The burning sense of unrecpiited wrong, 

Tlieir vengeful purpose, steady, deep, ami strong ; 
And hand and licait, devoted to the cause 
Of him who gave an empire Allah’s laws. 


Lar Ollier sight Orenada’.s sons might boast, 
Where nioud Abdallah led the centia! host : 
A siM of crested hononrs, wave on wave, 

The fli.wei of all im^st bfautiud and hiave, 
Tlint morn devoted Ishmael show’d, and gave 
J.ike spirits of a nobler mould to view 
The fairest chivalry her warriors knew. 
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How UrigUt, some few proud moments more, the don 
dentin* j Soriaciiio leads the van : 

With silver chain Uiey bind ll»c studded blade, 

In silver slieath the scimitar is laid ; 

Their simple pennons like the undnfted snow, 

As emblems of their spotless honour diow ; 

White are their reins, their tharirers Miowy white, 

Graceful tliey move like }:jloiious vous of hj^ht ; 

Their courser’s mane desmitlui" sweeps the way, 

And ^distens hri'^hter than the hiit,dit sea-spray. 

The fatal hue that Yemen’s warriors Inire, 

To-day the princely chief of Muca wore ; 

The sapphire’s heanis from ^ror^.-ous flappings flv, 

Ills plumed crest was of that aAiifMl>e; 

Ills jazenne with border blue inlaid, 

Ami blue the scaif bis lady-lo\e bail made ; 

With ayiiiv field his penium Hoated hiyh — 

All ea;ale soarimjt tliroin;h the cloudless sky. 

And on it grated, “Of heaven-horn lim* am I.*' 

Victory declares, as in history, in favour of the Spaniards, by whom 
tlie Moslem King, after the battle, is taken prisoner, liis forces having 
been almost entirely cut to pieces. Ilassan is left for dead among the 
fallen and wounded on the field of battle; but, reviving during the 
ensiling night, be flies fioin the dieadful scene, and repairs to the dwell- 
ing of his mairied iiiistiess, Zaira. Her liusband being fortunately 
(lead, or out of the way, (the autlior takes ho notice of him,) llassan 
txTietrates at once to liei chamber, and finds her delirious and on the 
vcige of death. Will the reader be so kind as to forget the mad lady in 
the ‘ Veiled Prophet of Khorassan ’ t or, at least, make no “ odious eom- 
paiisons” between that personage’s meeting with A/im, alter her seduc- 
tion by the prophet, and the last interview of I.ord Poicbester’s hero and 
Ik mine ^ Like her of Kborassan, Zaira recoi’crs a gleam of reason at 
tlie approach of llassan; but, to (ut the inattei short, she dies, as an 
adultress ought, with a rciiiorseful conscience and with doubtful hopes. 

Her base and hardened seducer, still clinging to life, m.iiclies ofl, like 
Byron’s Corsair, nobody know'.s wlieic, and comes to liis end nobody cares 
how. Lest the inquisitive reader should be grie\cd at not healing a w'ord 
or two of the fate of Blanche, the noblv j»oet very kindly condchcendH to 
inform liim, in true novel plirase, that it w'a-s wliisjiered slie found another 
lover — we were afraid he would have given her to Hassan--and ended 
lier days in tlie bosom of her family. And thus ends this “ sliange, 
eventful history ” ! 



HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ACCOUNT pF 

NIGHTS* ENTERTAINMENTS.. , 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

J5lR,~-’Tlie accomplished and indefatigable 0rient^djsi> Vom 
Hanjmer, has recently published a German translation of all thofi^ Uies 
and anecdotes of the Thousand and One Nights, wldcji had not before 
be^n seen in any European language. 

Some of these are beautiful and interesting; some, a$ wiU be readily 
supposed, are of very inferior merit; and some are poor imitations of 
tales already known. 

M. Von Hammer gives us also a cuiious history of the present trans- 
lation. From this it appears that he first made a French version of the 
Arabic original, the M.S. of which translation was sent to Paris for pub- 
lication, and consigned to the care of the Baron de Sacy. Having, 
however, been sulisequcntly advised to send it to London, the MS. was 
forwarded from Paris accordingly, and has, from that time, been lof^t, 
every inquiry after it having been in vain. 

Under these peculiar circunistauccs, and to prevent the fruit of his 
labour being gathered by another, M. Von Hammer has hastened the 
publication of the present woik, which is a German translation of 
the lost French one. 

I shall not dwell upon this singular loss. The unimpeachable lionouj 
of the illustrious and venerable scliolar to whom it was committed in 
Paris, and the integrity of the gentleman (the Uev. IMr. Keene) by 
whose advice it w'as sent to England, — gave iM. Vou Hammer every 
security that the most jealous author could desire ; and if all his re- 
searches have proved fiuitless, the random surmises of anotlier would be 
as ridiculous us they would he uncalled for and unjust. 

A second Preface contains a valuable and lu'glily-inteie.-.ting essay on 
the origin and progres.s of the ^Arabic work itself. M, Von Haiiinier 
traces it to an Indian source; and then ingeniously shows the various 
additions of Persian, Aruliian, and even Grecian romance, made, ii'oni 
time to time, to the first collection. 

The following remarks foim a thiid Preface, and contain a brief 
account of all the MSS. which are know'ii in Europe. Amid much dis- 
play of that extensive learning wdiich characterizes all the works of this 
eminent Orientalist, lie here, however, diuws some conclusions wliicbi 
as it seems to me, at least, are scarcely supported by the premises. 

After presenting this third Preface to your leaders, 1 shall, with your 
permiaaiou, take the liheity, in a future Number, of making some trifliu!? 
observations on the opinions of M. Von Hammer, upon the collection 
the Thousand and One Nights itself, and on the various imitations of it 
which-Jjave appeared in France or England. ^ ^ 

On the Contents of the Twelve MSS, of the Thousand and Oii6_ 
Nights, which are known to exist m Europe. 

« The manuscript from which M. Gallaud made his translation, 
which is to be found in the Royal Library at Paris, contains p|ily 
Nights; which are, moreover, much shorter than the same^ig^Eiottf 
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manuscript. The translation of Galland agrees with it, as far as touches 
the arrafl^kent of Ihe Nights, till the sixty-ninth, where, in tho 
original, the story ot the Three Apple.s coinmenm ; while, m the French 
translation, it bepiis on the ninetieth Night. Tliis di-.a.M-ecnent aiis.-s 
Ironi M. Oallanil having theie nisei led iliestort of .Simlluil, wliidihe 
took tiom another innniiscri|it, his on ii not containing it. In this wav he 
arbitrarily confounded the miniher of ilie Nigliu, The remnininir naft 
from the 90lh to the 28-2d Night, contains * ’ 

The Story of the Three Apiiles— of the Little Ilunchhaefc— of the 
Christian Merchant— ot the Purveyor— of the .leivish Doctor— of tlie 
Tailor— of the Barber and his Brothers. 

The Story of Abu’l Hassan and Sliems..l„ihar— of Noureddin find 
the Fair Persian— of the Peisian Prinee, Hedr~and of Cnniar-al- 
zaman; with which the rnannsciijit concliide-i. 

These tales, in the tran.slation of M. dalland, follow in the same 
order, with this difference onlv, th.it the .story ofCarnar-al-/aman preeedeu 
that of Prince Bedr, and that the miinher of the Nights is ehariged. 

riie translation ol M. Galland contains bcsiilcs, Thi> Story of (ianenj, 
tie- Son of Abou \gnl)_(,f /cin al Asnam. and the Kiipj of'the Genii — 
of Khodfidnd and his Brothers— of the Prineess of Doriabar— of the 
Sleeper Awakened— of Aladdin, or the Wondcilul l,anip—of tlie Ad- 
venture of the Caliph Haronn al Rashid— of the Blind Man, Balia 
Abd.ill.ih— of Sidi Nonian— «)f (’oja llassan al Ilabbal— of All Babti 
and the horty llobliers — ot Ali Coja — of the hbidianted Horse— of the 
two Sisters who envied their youngest Sister. 

Of all these tales, the inamiscripl contains only two: namely, tlie 
Story ot (inneiii, and that of the hbicluinted Horse, .M. Galland ap- 
pears to have taken all tin* rest from the Arabic, 'rurkiwb, and Persian 
C()lIeetion.s in the Royal library at Ikuis; since, in another manuscript 
ot that Library, In twenty-.-even pails, ten of whieb arc wanting, a series 
ot 8/1) Xjghtsis contained, in wbicb these fiiher tales are erpmllv rnissing. 

In lieu of them, are found therein the Story of King Notnan and his 
^on ; with otlier fable.s and anecdotes, .sonu* of whuli are already 
known, and some are yet untranslated, Imt will .vjon appear in print at 
Paris. 

The tliird m.amiscript, which in completeness surj)a'iie‘ both of these 
just spoken of, but which is y(‘t behind ours in that resjiect, is the mm 
"hich tormerly belonged to VVoitley Monta<giie ; and which aftonvards, 
through the hands of Dr. M’hite, became the piopertv of Mr. .loTi.athan 
^cott, w'ho published, in the O/iental (’ollectloiH of Sir M'in. Ouseley, 
a table of its contents. 

Beside the deficiencies whicli a):pear in tlie succession ot tlie Nights, 
have only to compare the table of contents with that of our manii- 
«<‘ript, to be convinced, at the first glanre, of tin* greater copiousncsn of 
the latter. ^ /* 

Mr. Scott possesses also a fiagment of the Thou-and and One Nights, 
I'fought from Bengal liy his friend .Mr. Anderson. In hn* work, cid led 
‘Talcs, Anecdotes, and Letters, translated from the Arabic and Perhian, 
London, 1800, he has publUhed, from ihi.s fragment, the > 101 )’ ot the 
Flying Chair, and that of the King, his Misticss, his Son, and the 
Seven Vizier3. The second of these tales is contained in our maiiufcripf^ 
out not the first. 

^mtat IferaUi, TW. (I. 2 N 
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The fifth known manuscript of the Thousand and Oaf iV^t 

which Dr. Russel brought from Aleppo. It contains only 280 
and the stories contained in it are already translated. Dr. Russel Is said 
to have found in it some tales which are contained in the ‘ Continuation 
of the Thousand and One Nights/ by Cazotte, translated from French 
into Englibh, and published at Kdinburgh. 

We readil y beli(‘ve that the substance of several of these talcs may be 
found in Dr. Russel’s uianusciipt ; but the form of them belongs entirely 
to M. Cazotte, who appeals to have tianslated them from the oral nar- 
ration of an inhabitant of Alejipo, The greatest part of these tales, 
seeming to have an Oiiental foundation, offend, too, by the mutilation of 
names, and introduction of French manners, against all local truth. 
Others are evidently altogether of the invention of Cazotte ; as, for ex- 
ain[)le, the story under the title of ‘ Les Promesscs et la mort du Capi- 
taine Fraiichemont, et de ses Braves.’ 

The Story of Maugrabi, and that of the Lover of the Stars, are orna- 
mented imitations of the tales translated by Galland. The only one 
among the stories of ibis so styled translation that we have found a 
genuine Oriental one, and met with in a collection of Arabian Tales, is 
Uie History of Sinkarib and bis two Viziers. W’e are convinced that by 
far the greatest part of the remaining stories belong to M. Cazotte. 

The sixth inamisciipt is that uliich was in the possession of the im- 
mortal Sir William Jones, and of w’hieh Richardson has given a speci- 
men in his Arabic Crammar. M'e know how far the contents of this 
manuscript extend, ns it is in that respect the same as the one which 
is to be found in the V^atican Library. 

The Imperial I.ibrary at Vienna has an impel feet manuscript, which 
contains ‘200 Nights, a jmrt of those translated by Galland. 

In the last place, we know three nianusciipts, whieli, like ours, were 
bought in Egypt ; and, in regard to the succeshion of rhe talcs and order 
of the Nights, resemhle it exactly. This, however, prevents not a dif- 
ference of style appearing. 

The first of these belongs to the valuable collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts of C’ount Italinsky. The .second Is that which was procured by 
the English travellers, Clarke and Cripp.s, at Cairo, but which, by the 
damage it sufTen'd in a sliijiwreck, lias become illegible. The third, at 
the lime of the Eiench expedition to Egypt, was in the possession 4 
M. Varsy, a French merchant, who formerly re.'^ided at Rosetta, and 
has since returned to Marseilles. 

Not one of these three manusciipts can, for the beauty of the writuig. 
be compared witb ours, which, although not of choice beauty, is yet cor- 
lect and legible. 

By this review we sec, that, of twelve manuscripts of the Thousand 
and One Nights known in Europe, only four appear to be copies of the 
same original ; and that the compilers and transcribers of these collec- 
tious alter, according to their pleasure, the order of the Nights^ — insert' 
ing, in this frame, tales, anecdotes, and fables, which belonged not t*> 
the original design. Thus the ’I’housond and One Nights are ^ 
of Persian, Indian, and Arabian tales, of various ages and of^ yariops ckft* 
racier, mixed together, according to their taste and humour, by ^e lovers 

of this kind of rending. The fra me-work always remains the snme ; the 
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length of tbg Nights must iAcrease iu proportioa as the origiual matter ii 
; ujid siuco the modern inliabitanta of Egypt exceed all otlier 
Orientals in their passionate love of romance, so must the substance of 
ihe Thousand and One Nights increase tliere much more thau in Peisia, 
India, or other countries inhabited by the Arabians. 


ON TH-E VARIOUS OPINIONS KNTKRTAINED AS TO A ( 0\- 
NEXION liETWEKN THE CHINESE AND TilH 
GREEK TONGUES. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Poutiik, Ma\ lO, IS2 j. 

1 xM one of those ^\ho, after no small aequaintaiice with the jurik 
incident to a voyage of life, have found myself, like the i)oet, ‘^on a sin- 
gle plank thrown safe ashore,” from whence 

I hear the tumult of the distant throng', 

As that of seas remote, or <l)in^ sturms ; 

Ami meditate on scenes more sileul still. 


Yet I have not, I trinst, survived an attachment to the great interests ol 
our race, whicli descended to me, as a lair inlicritance, improved hy in- 
valuable parental precept, and still more by the powerful stimulant of 
parental e\am[)le, 

I vvas tjius prepared, as soon as the story ot \uur wrongs readied tins 
retiieinent, to appreciate the manner in which you pi opose to avenge 
them, — by enliglitening the darkened intellect <il upjircssois, as to tlieir 
true interests, while }ou promote among the oppre-ssed ihe knmvledge ol 
their rights, and a courageous, yet pacihe, dctciniinalion to assert them. 

To tl e monthly luxuries of my libiar>-lahh\ uhichserve to couiilciact 
the fiopnilir irilluence of an old inan’s elh-m chair, I immediately added 
tlio Oiiental Herald; and observing that vou encourage o»‘casiMnal 
digressions fioni .subjects commercial and political, (butli (iccply interest- 
ing to tho.se of your readers who aie atill srcnhirizcd,) I bate determine 
to hazard an experiment on }our editorial coniiesy. 

• At the top of p. 39(i of yonr Apiil Number, it is remarked, that ‘ it may 
perliaps be dirKcult to persuade a modern pliilo^ >pher that a 1 'binrse am 
an ancient Greek actually studied at ilie sru.ie srhool. 1 Ins remark 
lirOught to my recollection the conjecture propc-ed more than 
ago, by a writer of whom 1 know nothing, unles-, he were Davie t 
whose uame I find on the title-page of the justly admire 
the Beauties of Poetry, 176'2.’ The work (of .seventy-four IHmo. pages 
to which \ flow refer, is thus entitled : ‘ Some Kcasons tor thinking ina 
the Greek Language was borrowed from the Cldnese: 
the Grammatica Sinica of Rlons. Foiirmont. By ^ 

ilDCClXXXVIl*^ 

I leam from the Nouv. Diet. Hist. (1789, iii. 700) that M. * 
m died at Paris in 1745, aged 62, was a highly accoTnpliHhed scholar, 
tvho ui^d to be consulted as an oracle, on the Greek, ers , > y 
•2 N 2 
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Arabic, Hebrew, and even the Chinefic tougue. , of 

the Chinese fianguage, entitled G'mm/na<ica"*$ft»iGa,, wa,s. piibli^hed m 
folio, I74‘2. M. Founnoiit does not appear, from any of Mr^. AVebb’s 
quotations, to have enteitaiued the question he haa proposed, and as (6 
which he modestly savs, (p. 10,) “ My present aim is little more than to 
set it in motion.” Neither hterury lei.sure, nor grammatical ability, \\ill 
allow me to aim at any thing beyond thi.s notie.e, to those of your philolo- 
gical readeih to whom it may be unknown, of an ingenious conjecture by 
a wiitci who sullu ieiitl^ appears to have l)een no novice as to an acquaint- 
ance with the t-las-sie tongues. 'Die following passages, from bis preface, 
you will probably considei as worthy of (juotation : — 

*• Tlie splendour of the Creek language comj/ared with the poverty of 
the C'hiiiese, th(' distance of the countries from eacli other, and the silence 
of llI^tor\ c()ncerning any communication between them, will be early 
ohjoetions. 'I'he liist of tbe.se i.s easily diMiiissed ; the greatest things 
must liave small beginnings; Hercules, as well as Uylas, was locked in 
a cradle. As to the lest — Wliat do we know of the migrations and inter- 
course of men, previous to the eommeneement of the Greek annals, an 
era ot ye^teribiv, wluui we relleet on tin* probable ago of the world Who 
A\ere tlie lV-l.i.>gi, and whence ' Asialic.s, most certainly: and this is all 
that we know' of tlieir oiigin ; a circumstance which makes it probable 
that they c;uni' from the most distant parts of .\sia. 

“ In cultivati'd life societies are stationary ; they grow fond and proud 
of their own improvements. In an uninipioved state, mankind are wan- 
derers; the shepheid and Imnler are, wliat tlie pliilosopher affects to be, 
•— citi/en.s of the world. Happily, tlie period is within record, at which 
our parents came down from the rocks of the North ; and their language 
is noAV hissing fni the hanks of the (langes. The spirit of trade has 
renewed </ui ea'Iiest habits, and bu ught us round to that blast from 
whence we set mu.” 

Dr. (Iregorv Mnrn«‘, in his Disseiiatioa ‘ Tpon the Origin of Lan- 
guage,’ (p. (i,) nuMitions — and it lias a cnrioiKS coincidence— that “ Mr. 
VVelib, an ingeirous writer in tlie rei -ii of t'liarles ll., is so fully per- 
Rimded that tlie r/z^/rse was not deiivcd from any other language, ilmt, 
on the eontrarv, c declarcMt to he the only ori'/inal language; and that 
they now talk in ( Inna tin* language of Paradise.” Dr. Sliuckford also, 
having stated till' pretensions of the Hebrew, adds, (Co/iwecL B. ii.)— 

rhere is, indeed, another language in the world, which seems to have 
some marks of it-, being the first original language of mankiud : it is the 
Chinese ” 

Bishop Hurd, in one of his earliest publications, has brought together 
the Greeks and the Chinese, though he does not entertain Mr. Webb.s 
notion, hut rather assumes the priority of tlie Greeks. I refer to U\e 
‘ Discourse on Poetical Imitation,’ annexed to his f/orace. lu the first 
edition, ( 17.7'h) for it was afterwards omitted, there is au account of “ the 
state of poetry among the (’him*.M»,” jii which he gives “ aaUortanalysia * 
of * ’Hie Orphan of the House of Ghnu/ a Chinese drama^ with wbicJi 

the verv h’arned and iii'inisitive Du Halde hath obliged ua." An 
Kiighsh translation of this drama was one of the early literary occupa- 
tions of Bishop Percy, who pnblisheil it 17G‘2, with Dr, Hutd’a Cfiticiaaa» 
among his ‘ .Vliseellaneous Pieces relating to the Chinese;’ iadtidipgnn 
original ‘ Dis-citation on their L,inguage and Writings,’ 
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Dr. Hurd consid6W ‘ The Electra of Sophocles* as a subject of near 
resemblance*' to this tragedy, and discovers several lesser marks of 
coinc^e'ttce between this Chinese and the Grecian models *,’* while “ the 
g(Mieral plan or structure of this poem, in the main, agrees very well to 
the Greek form.” From hence, he docs not argue, ns Mr. Webb would 
probably have argued, hut supposes, that “common sense” had led “ the 
riiinese to such an identity of composition with that of Greece.” Per- 
haps some of your learned readers m\\ pursue this sul)ject. Should Mr. 
Webb's Treatise be scarce, which is not probable, on notice in the Herald, 
it shall be readily sent to your publisher for such a purpose. 

SuiisiDi \urus. 


yoTr. OF Tiir. rntTon. 

Nothing ran be more gratifsiug or .'iccopl.ilde to iis, than such curious and 
interesting inquiries as these suggested h\ our learned and Iil)eral ('«)rrespoiident. 
We shall he obliged by his scujdiiig Webb’s Treatise for perusal, to our I’lib- 
lishen • and sineerely iiojM*, if our necessary atteiitiou to tl»c pressing subjects 
of tile day should prevent our early attention to the subject, tlnit siune spirit, 
similar to bn, onu, will be drawn out of its reiiremeut to pursue it for us. 


0\ THK (H\RA(TKfl OK I.OUIS XlV. 

Til F. long and eventful reign of l.ouis \l\. const it iitts one of the 
interofiting and instructive eias iu the annals of modern Furojx*. 
National vanity has compared this celebrated peiiod to tlie AngnsUtn ago 
of Koine. Poets have imniortali/ed it with praise, and N'oltaiie biiiiself, 
lorgetting that impaitiulitv was tin; fust duty oi an liistonan, has ho- 
queuthetl to posterity a lulsome and lahomed panegyric. In the esti- 
mate of a genuine Frcnclimau of the old school, the peisuiial character of 
l-ouis XIV'. presents the hran ideal of a king. The gracefulness and 
alfability of his manners ; his gallantry and devotion to tlu‘ fair sex ; 
the taste and magnificence of his court ; (Weii the lieautv of hiis counten- 
ance, and tlie elegance of his carriage, were the constant themes of praise 
and admiration among the wits and jioets of the day. If eontemjiorary 
applause were an unerring ciiterion of merit, and possessed tlie j)06»terity- 
bmding attribute of a legal precedent— J.ouis would occupy an exalted 
niche in the temple of fame. Tlie rising geueration, wlnxsc minds are 
impressed with the dexitrine of etpiality, can form no adcijuate idea of 
the language in whicli the plaee-lmiitej'* ol the .se\enteentli ( eutury ad- 
dressed the great monopolist of fortune. Flushed with the enthuHiasm of 
loyalty, and probably wnnewhat e\liilarat<*d by the prospect of an annual 
pension, they exalted tlie idol of their adoration to ihe laiik of a demi- 
god,- and prostrated themselves in grovelling subservu-ucy bcfoie bis 
fihrine. Nor has tlie age of Iajuis XlV. lieeu dciitilale of pauegyrists 
even in modern times. Tin* advocates of absolute monarchy appeal V) 
it viitb exultation : they boast of its military glories, its Jiteiatnrc, its rc- 
Hnementa, itaprogrew in art and scituice.^ To consideiuble admitation the 
Augu»tan age of France can justly pretend ; but it was an ago of tinsed 
and external splendour, au age of hypocrisy and paiade, which may daz- 
rio and fascinate the sujierficial oWrer, btit canoot ynposc on tlic pliilo- 
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Bophical hifitomu. It exhibited the triumph of legttimttey utiKty : 
in th<i reckless sacrifice of general happiness to individual caprice, it di»* 
played a Warning example to modem times of the danget to be appre- 
hended from the exercise of irresjjonsible power ; and though amtocracy 
may indulge its dotage in recalling to memory those years of t)*ranny, 
when the noble was exempt from taxation, and the Bastile and the lettre 
de cricket stifled the remonstrances of indignant patriotism, yet by the 
truly virtuous and honourable mind, that reign of monarchical insolence 
will be viewed with disgust and horror, and the ministers and courtiers of 
Louis XIV. be held uji to the scorn and execration of mankind. 

In this essay, it is not proposed to enter into any discussion of the wars 
or public politics of the reign ; sucli a discussion would bo incompatible with 
the space to which tliis article must of necessity be confined. But it may 
not be unamusing to the reader, if a picture of the interior of the Court is 
licre sketched out, and the principal characters, who figured there intro- 
duced to his acqiiaintanre. He will be, as it were, permitted to pene- 
trate behind the scenes, and alhm'cd to inspect the secret machinery 
of government ; nor will the information thus acquired be simply enter- 
taining; it may uls'o he productive of instruction, and facilitate Auth 
young students of Wench history the acquisition of just and impoitant 
knowleilge. I’or since, in pure dospolisiiis, the mere will of the prince 
constitutes law, it is higlih conducive to a true a{>prehension of tlie causa 
which influence the enactment of his laws, to become acquainted with 
his private character, aiul to uinliTstaiid the feelings, j)as.sioiis, rivalships, 
plots, and parties of the (bmit circle. It is almost impertinent to remind 
the reader, that in studying the histoiies of France and England, he 
must philosopliiae on his facts in a very different manner; the public 
mind of a despotism hears no resemblance to that of a representative go- 
vernment. l1io pulse of the one beats languidly, while the other answers 
to the least pn ssuiO. In this disquisition, therefore, tlie manners of the 
Court will be descril>ed. as alTording the best index oI‘ the spirit of the 
ngo. 

From 1648, Avhen riOui.s succeeded to the throne at five years of age, 
to his maj )rity in Ib.'Jl, it is the h story of tlie Regency of Anne of 
Austria, liis mother, and the Frond< . iVuu his majority to the death 
of Mozarin, in Uibl, it is the history of the (hirdiiml, who enjoyed un- 
divided power. Fpon his d'^ath, Louis, aaIiosc vanity had been frequently 
humbled by the dictatorial haughtiness of his minister, dete4'mined for 
the future to retain in his own hands the reins of government. At Uie 
first council, which he held in person, he displayed the desiiotism of hi« 
Charaoter. After having announced his intention of being his own prime 
minister, he piocecded in the following strain; “ La face du theatrt 
change; j’aurai d’aitres princijws dans le gouvernement demount, 
dans le r^ic do mes final ces, et d .ns la ne^otiaticn au dehors, que 
tt'avart feu Monsieur le t 'ardinnl. Vous savez ines volontes ; e’est a 
vons mainreuftut, messieurs, de les executer.”* Duclos has related two 
anecdotes of the King, which strongly mark his disposition to rule with- 
out control. Shortly after he had promulgated his dOternunatiDa of 
directing affairs in person, he ciiteretl the Parliament in a. huuUUgdraia, 
booted, spurred, and w ith a whip in his hand, and after having prohibited 
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the meioUrs £wm iwwiug any edicts without his permUsioD, he dissolved, 
the assemWy. What must have been the state of public opinion, when 
such a violation of the law pased unnoticed ! The same historian, who . 
has recorded this transaction, also relates, that an old magistrate, on 
ivailing to Uie King a document which ho had prepared for his sig- 
nature, made use ot the expresdon, “ Lo Roi et 1/Kiat;” on which 
bonis interrupted him, saying, “ l/lAat i CW moi/’ So high and 
exalted were bis notions of prerogative ! It was a inisfortiino of incal- 
culable magnitude both to the King and to his people, that in early life 
liis education hud been grossly neglected. The ambition of Miuaiiii 
iuduced that crafty minister to rear up in igiioiauce the fiitiiie sovereign 
of France, in the liojx' of peipciuating luc» own luiihoiiiy. He inspired 
Ids royal pupil with a jiassion for fetts and nnlitarv paratle, and thus 
(letatdied his attention fiom thoiic mine impoitant nnUters of public po- 
lity, which tlie jealous Italian regulated at his pleasuie If the testimony 
of the Duchess of Orleans, who lived with the King for yeais, and must 
have had ample oj'portuiulies foi oljs'u viition, may he iinplicifl) eiedited, 
he could scaieely read or write. “ Louis \1V. rt toute sa fninille, a 
lexceptiou do inon (ils (the celebiated Regent) hai.S'iuent la lecture. 
On n’uvaJt rieu appiis au roi m ati Monsieur (hei ow n IiusImiuI) : a 
peine savaiemt ils Inc ou eciire.”'' To this want of education the candid 
and liberal lustorian v\ill altiibwte many of the inijH'rfections of his 
cliaraetei ; but while the igmn.ince of l.ouis excites our pity, rather than 
l>rov(»bes our aiigiT, V, hat language shall we liiid sullicie jtly expressive 
ot our indignation against the ticaeheiMu.s (iaidimil '' It is not ii rational 
to ascribe the religious ingotty ol tiie king lo tlif contiaeted rangi' of li’S 
understanding, nor cun v^e wonder at lus .submissiou to l.o Tellier and 
La (/liaise. Ma/iaiin then must lie exeeiated by j)o.steiity as the in* 
dtiect author of the persecution of tlie daujenists, and llie re\ocalion of 
the Edict of Nant/; fir h.ul Louis cultivated in youtli his n.itmal eapa- 
city, winch was f.u ub.)\e niediodily, it is uidiuilt to conje^.ture that ho 
would ]\ ■\e acted with so much impolity. 

It is an opinion eagerly embraced, aiul studiously promulgated by the 
aristocratie admirer^ of the age, of Lonis XIV., that his ('onrt waa the 
model of eieganci*, delicaey, taste, and lelinenient. Upon tliiti favourite 
theme of deelamation, u h now' piojiosed to olfera few remaiks, and, more 
partieulatiy, on the profititution and general libeilmism ot the haut ton^ 
and to illustrate by a few tacts the tine condition of moral and conjugal 
duty, ill the atmosphere of Maily and Versailles Louis himself was 
passionately fond <>f women ; he had very little ol the tenderness or sen- 
timent of a lover ; animal gratifica'.ion, as with the brutes, eonstituled 
the mm mum bon am of his lelicity ; nor does he ap’pear lo have appre- 
ciated the jdeasiipca of sympathy, or entertained the sligUiest regard lor 
men la! attractions. Hence arose tin* waveiing inconstancy of his dis- 
position j for os mere sensuality was ever in his thoughts, he required the 
Htinmhw of novelty to excite hU j)aUid and depraved appetite. “ ].,ouig 
XIV. etait galant, mais gouveut il poussait la galanteric juKqu’a la de- 
baucho ; tout lui euit bon jiourvu (jue ce fusaent des femmes, les pay- 
aanues, les.hiles des jardiniers, les femmes du chambre, lea dames d« 
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j elles n’nvaient que faire setnblant d’etre a^<jui*^8^'deittf/^A 
truth is, that in matters of the heart, as well as in matters ofgorertw 
rtbrit, Louis Was a selfish, unlcclinc:, and tyrannical despot.' He cared 
no more for a woman after she had once submitted to' his desires' (with 
the single exception of Madame de Montespan). This is a serious charge 
against liis humanity, but the materials of proof are abundant. One ih^- 
stance must satisfy the reader : it is of F.a Vallierc that we are about to 
, speak— tb(‘ modest, the l)eautifu!, the affectionate La \'alliere— of that 
' fafH-inatirig luit ill-fated woman, whose attractions must command our 
! homage, wliose sufferings must awaken our juty, and whase injuries must 
rouse our indignation. Louis first saw her in the establishment of Hen** 
riettn, of Kngland, wife of Philip, Duke of Orleans. She was on the eve 
of rnannage with an individual selected by her parents, but disliked by 
herself. In fact, she once encountered the King u alking alone in tlie 
gardens, without any attendant, and immediately felt in his favour a pure 
and intense passion. She Avas, indeed, the only one of his mistreases 
Avho loved Louis de Bourbon; the others loved the King of France. 
After a. struggle between inclination and duty, this virtuous maiden 8ul> 
initted to her lover, and for some years he returned her affection with re- 
j ciprocal fondness. But lie became at length tired and satiated ; he gradually 
d^achod himself from bis mistress ; and when Madame de Montespaii 
had meshed him in her toils, lie cast oft’ the virtuous La Valliere for the 
mercenary einbraceM of an aduitress, 'The new favourite exercised her 
tiiumph with all the inalevolence of a lival. actually (‘onipelliug La Val- 
liere, nith the King’s absent, to dre^^ and undress her. Why did La 
Valliere submit to sucli treatment '' (.)n account of her children, avIio 

would liave been worse provided for than they were, had this excellent 
mother resisted the capiiccs of Do Montespaii. But evim this indignity 
was sliglit in comparison with what she indured from her seducer 
liimsolf. 

The act we are now about to record, evinces sucli brutal heartlessness, 
mich a total absence of humanity and manhood, that> had it not rested 
on the testimony of an eye-witness, for tlio honour of our nature wosliould 
have ascrilxul it to scandal. 'I’.ilk of tlie ferocity of the lower orders, 
forsooth! ^Vhy, we venture to asseit, that no ballast-heaver on the 
'rhames Avould belia\e with sueli studied niihanism towards a woman ho 
had seduced, and who loved him, and was the mother of his children, as 
Lduis did towards ilu* affectionate La Valliere. The following passage 
isqntited at length, not only to })oint out the act he committed, but also 
to' givt* the opinion of tlie Ducliess on the character of La Valliere 
“ La Valliere n’etait point utie iiiaitresse Icgeie; elle I’a hien prouve pa^ 
sa penitence coiitinuce jusqu’a sa fin. (’Vtait nno personne aiinabfc, 
bonne, douce, et tendn3. ('c n'etait pas par ambition quelle aimait le roi ; 
t»)le nvait ^vnir lui uric veritable passion, et n’a.iamais aime quo liii. GVst 
RUr Vinstigatioii do la Montespan que le roi I’a traitee si mal : Madamo 
La ^'alliere avait le cceur penetre : mais la pauvre cre.ature s'imaginait; 
qu’ello lie pouvait faire iin plus gnind sacrifice ii Dieti, qu’en lui sacri- 
nant la source de ses fautes ; et croyait etre d’autant plus agreablo u 
Dieu, que la penitence vieiidrait du ineme lien off elle at'hit pwb*. 
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Ansai re^tait >61116, par penitence, chez Madame de MonteispaQ. 
qui avail plui d’esprit, se moquait d’elle publiquement, la traitait 
mal, et obiigeait le roi ii en agir de mcine. 11 fallait traverser la chambre 
(le la Valliere pour se reudre cliez la Montcspan : le roi avail un joli 
epagneul appele malice. A I’inbtigation de la Montespaju, il prcnait ce 
))etit chien, et Ic jetait a la Duchesse de la Valliere ; en disant : “ Tentz, 
Mddume, voilu votre compagnie ; c'est ussez."* 

Thus it appears, that this most magnanimouft descendant of St. Ix)ui8, 
AX ho is described by his ad mil ers as the model of chivalry, threw hia 
spaniel in the face of the motlier of his children, and telling her, at the 
same lime, that she was not a fit companion for any thing but a dog, 
lett her in tears, and walked away with an abandoned adultre.''8, whose 
lieait was blacker than night, \vt this outrage nas committed in 
iliat boa.sted “ age of chivalry and exalted feeling,” whose downfall was 
pathetically bewailed in the oratorical rhajlfiody of Burke, when that 
political renegade announced to his affrighted contemporaries, “ that the 
glory of Kurope was extinguished for ever ” ! 

So much for the humanity of l.ouis XIV. Perhaps tho following 
anecdote will give the read«*r as high an opinion of his honour: 
.Mademoiselle Montpensier, daughter of (taston, Dtike of Orleans, was 
enamoured of the famous C'ouiit de l.au/un. The King had consented 
to their marriage, after many scruples on tho score of “ mesalliance.’' 
I.an/un, anxious to ceicbrntx* his mijUials ax ith extraordinary magnifi* 
ccnce, nmst inqmidi'ntlv delayedthe eeuMnony for eiglil days, in ord<‘rto 
astonish th<> courtiers hv the splendour of his etpiipaije. In this interval, 
I.onvois, Avlio dreadx'd the a^eendaiK y of l.auztin, represented to the rest 
of tlie royal family the disgrace and liazard of this projected niatcli, and 
lie succeeded so well lit liis negotiations, that Louis retracted his promise, 
and incarcerated the unfortunate Lau/im in the dungeons of Pigmxrol. 
There he remaiiu'd, during scxi'ial \eais, along a\ i‘h the t.iiuous Pouquett 
but Mademoiselle jU'oved faitlifiil to her unhappy lover. She iinjwrtUDcd 
the King incessantly to piocure his release, but without effect. At length, 
as a dernier resort^ she ajiphed to Madame de Montespan, hoping, 
through the aid of the mistress, t(» alter the resolution of J^uis. Tbo 
manner in which this uegoti.itioii xxas conducted, shows at once the de- 
voted constancy of Madxunoisx*lle, the cunning and avarice ul Do Mon* 
tespan, and the l)asen<'<;.s and tieaehny ot the King. Madeinois^lle 
promised Madame de Montespan to constitute the Duke of Maine (tho 
eldest child of .Madame') lier heir, j)rovide(i the King permitted her mar- 
riage Avith Lauzun. This propo.sal Avas in due liiin* communicated to 
l/mis, and he ailected to be deeply sensible of the generous kiudness 
Avbicb Mademoiselle disjdayed towards his favourite son. Mutters, how- 
ever, did not advance so expi^liiiously a.s the impatience ot a l<)ver de- 
sired ; hut toall rcmonstnxi.ces .igainst delav, the only aiisw'er she rexioived 
was, “ At a more conA'cnient season ! xxill send for you.’* L nfortunately 
for Mademoiselle, before tlie convenient season did arrive, she wad 
waited oh by I^uvois and Colheit, who announexxJ the purpoit of their 
visit to be tlie arrangement of the immediate legal transfer of the princi- 
pality of Dombes and the Comte d’Ku to the Duke of Maine. Slrtj 
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Befused to rttify the deeds till Lauzan was released ; birt the threat of 
the Bastile overcame her resolution, and she reluctantly signed thedoen* 
ment. “ Apres ma donation,” says Mademoiselle in her Memoirs, “ ce 
forent dcs retnerdmons, dca proinesses sans fin et sonsbornes: vx>us arcs 
uu tour habile, ct d*une bonne tote; le roi, qiii vous a aimee jusqua 
jiresent coinnie aa cousine-^ermaine, va vous considerer coinitie sa socur. 
Ceci va augmenter son amitie et sa conliancc, et vous lier tr^ etroitu- 
ment. 11 ne sonj^era<pi’a voiisdonner dcb inarqiies de sa recon noissain e, 
qu’a vous t’aire tous los plaisirs (pi’il pourra iinaginer. Vous serea fie 
tout, e t il voudrii qiie tout le mondc voie la conoid ciation qu’il aura pour 
w>ns.” ^ 'J'hese weio lino promise's, certainly; hut Louis, after ha^intf 
swindled his dupe out of her property, instead of expediting the mar** 
riage, laughed at her credulity, and, instead of bliisliing for his own dis- 
honourable conduct, plumed hiinsedf on Ins diploiruitic dexterity. Pre- 
meditated fraud aiul deliberate' lying were quite compatible with tlie 
character of a geMitleman and a king in tlie da}s of chivalry. 

The /?/</, Ijotu e'en (/mis and JVIadanicele Ma{nt**non, and the evtra- 
oitlinary elevation oi tliat (Hle-hrated woman, is a |)eile( t s|)ecimen of tlie 
romance of ica! life. Her maiden name was Fram es d’Aubigiie. SI»e 
was horn in the [irison of Nioit. Hunger, rags, dis''ase, penury, and 
filth, suirounded the cradle* of the future Queen of France. After her 
■jiments weie lilie'rated from e'onfinenu'nt, iheWamilv jinx-eeded to Ame'rie’a. 
On the voyage, the little d’Auliigne was suppOM'd to be dead: a gun 
was fired preparatory to throwing the* e-oipse into the Si a ; but the 
mother, in imprinting a last kiss on (be bp.-n ot li(*r e iiild, warme'd it into 
life, anel tlius saved it fiom an untimely end. 'Their a.iy in .Ameiica w.as 
short: the impiude'nt father adelictod liiiUiiclf to gaming, and was ruined. 
The mother anel daughter returned to France in a st ito of eh'Stitufion ; 
Viane'os was placed in n conve'iit bv tin* .p'int e'onlnbutions of lu'r tela* 
lives; and, at flu* ag(' of fiftei'eii, liei aunt, .M.iel.«mi* ele Neiiillafit, eon- 
ducted lier to Paris, wdieie she wa.s inlrmluce'd to the eeh'biate'd Senrrou. 
The defeirmed poet pitied her foiloin conelitioii, and g('neron>ly olfered to 
place her in a religious entablLlinu'iil at bi,-> own eost, or mariv her. She 
accepted with gratitude lu^ hand, and, at tlie age ol sixteen, iMraine the* 
wife of the gioatest wit in Paris Tlie house and table or Seairon w'as 
tlie literary centre of the e.apital, to A^lncll tlie scholar, tlie soldier, tlie 
diplomatist, in fact, all the mule and female leadeis of the hnut ton. 
incessantly crowded. In this smuety, aided and improved hy the in- 
fttnu tive (V)nveisationsot hertalonted husbatid, iMadaine Seanron acquired 
that polished stvle and fascinating manner, whicdi lenderetl her the 
charm and oniament of polite Tile. Alter a union often yeais, Searrofi 
died, leaving his widow in extreme distiess. .She applied to Mazafin 
for the coiitinnance of the pension lier husband had enjoved ; but the 
fiitttn* dispenser of rewards and titles was const.mtly refused. After 
ttmnV years of privations, she w'ns at length indebted to Madame de 
Montospan for her subsequent elevation. 'The mistress of the King need 
to frequent the parties of S^arron, and there became acquainted with hifi 
wife, \^’hon the children she had by Louii were growing up, it wb 6 de- 
sirable to reuiove them from the palace, and confide their edticatian to 
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gome trustworthy individuali De Montespan selected the widow *>£ 
Scarronj whose talonts she appreciated, and on whose discretion sh* 
placed relitntee. She behaved towards the children with the tenderness 
and affection of a mother. The King smprised her one day holding, with 
one hand, the Dake of Rfaine, who was sick with a fever, rocking, with 
the other, the cradle of Mademoiselle dc Nantes, and nursing the sleep- 
ing Count de Vexin on her knees. Louis was so penetrated at the sight, that 
he sent her, next morning, one hundred thousand francs, and raised her 
pension from two thousand livres to two thousand crowns. iShortly atterr 
wards, he purchased her the estate of Mainteuon, from which she took 
the name by which she is known to |H)6tcrity. From this period, De 
Mainteuon became the rival of De IMontcspan. 'I’lie King bad already 
felt the stings of conscience, and more than one teinjjojary sopaiation 
had taken place between him and bis mistress. De Montespan became 
capricious and ill-tempered. I.ouis, aftei submitting to her angry alter- 
cations, repaired to the mild and viituoiis Maiiitenon. There he saw 
lii.s cliildreii, wl om ho lovc'd with tiue paternal fondness; and he thus, 
insensibly and by degrees, tiansfciied .some p.ut ot bU love fiom his 
ollNpiing to the woman who had supeiinteiKUd their edutaliou. Into 
the details ofthe couil'-hip it is iml)os^il)le to entei : .sutliccil Lo .sa}, U»at 
the widow of Scaiioii became, by one of the incxpUcahlc freaks of for- 
tune, the lawful wife of Louis \1V. 

If it be true tliatvice is mi«,eiy, and virtue happiness, it i.s ditlicult to 
understand on what grounds any consistent poliliciun can piaise or ad- 
iniie tlie Augustan age of Fiance. 'I he specimens exliihited in lliis 
aiticle show’ the condition of moral duty to liave heen low indeed ; but 
the catalogue miglit be swelled to an amount absolutely incredible to 
those wiiose attention has not heen turned to the study of Fiench history. 
Louvtdfi solicited tlic King to nominnto Madame Dufresuuy, a lady of 
honour to tlic (^ueen. Madame Dufresiioy was ih(> avowed misiresa of 
Lonvoi;, ; but, notwithstanding, tlie apjKiiiitmcnt was given, 'The Duclie.sii 
of Orleans, wliose frankness of narrntivi* is most extraordinary in ft 
lemale, retoids tlie following detestable plan ol l/nnois foi keeping up 
military discipline, and which was ailmucd as a piece of dexterouti 
jiolicy. M’e must gi\e lids uiitranslalcable worcani in the oiiginal ; — 
“ Louvois, doiit les amis sy livraient pour la plupart uu vica: contie la 
nature, disait an roi, pour Ics sauver, tpic eda valait mieiix pour le ser^ 
vice de sa mtyeste, que s’ils aimaient le.>> lemme'. ; car. Ior&([iril fullait 
alJer a la gueiTC et eiiln'r en campagne, on ne pouvait k\-> detaclier de 
leurs maitiesset.: qu'ils retournaient avant l.i lin de la campagne, et que 
lurs^u’ on venait .i la batallle, il ne se trouvait pas dcs ollicieis ; il «n 
citait beaucoup d’e\eiii})lcs : taiidis (ju’ayant d’autres inclinations, ik 
etaient bien aia's de quitter le.s dames, ct d’entrer avec lenrs amans e*i 
caiopagne, et que dans ce cas iks n’etaient point aussi presavs de ixtouineji 
cbez eux. Par ce discours il u\ait eng.nr i le roi a ctie indulgent ; ce qui 
u’avait pasdeplu a S4jn amfes’seui. Eu etlet, si Ton avail voidu puuii ce 
vice, ilaurait fallu cummeiicer par le college des jesuites,”’ 

Many of the vices of. D)nis are to be a.scribed to his defective educa- 
tion, and im\ny more to the pride and self-sulficieiicy which was uiihap- 
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nily produced by the servility of his flatterers. He was mtwie to believe 
himself li denii-god, and to the shame of literature be tt’said,' VVen 'Raciile 
and Boileau contributed to the delusion. Louis, on his return to Ver- 
sailles in 1677, said to Itacinc and Despreaux, his historiographers, “ | 
am sorry you did not come to the last campaign; you would have seen 
the war, and the journey would not have been long.” ** Your Majesty,” 
replied Hacinc, “ did not give us time to pack up our portmanteaus.”— 
“ Rfponse int(onieuse,” adds Millot, “oil Ton reconnait Tart, si conmmn 
la cour, d’as.^aissoner fineinenl la flatterie.”® The flatteries of Boileau, 
who, as a pi<jfes<ed satirist, affected a stern and noble independence of 
(hainc.ter, are disgusting to those who can penetrate beneath the fliui^v 
veil ;\ith which he covered Ids fawning panegyrics. In the ‘ Discour.s ali 
Koi,’ pri'lixed to the complete editions of his satires, he tells the king that 
his royal wisdom is not the slow growth of age, but of innate intellectual 
superiority; and after sneering at Ida predccessois, who from w'ant of 
capacity were coinjielled to nominate a j)iime minister, he compares 
l.ouia to the gods, wdio never act by d(‘puty. 

Toi, (pu seiil, s:ins inmisde, a rc voinple des do uv, 

SoulioMS tout [>ar t<u nicmc, et \ois (out p »r tes yeu\ 

, Tlds compliment gratified the king; and as a practical pn)of that lie 
merited tlie compurison, lie gave Boileau a jiension, wldcli the poet no 
doubt considered a Nery godlike act. In ilie ode on the capture of Na- 
mur, he again exalts tlie king among the celestials; but not satislied 
with dealing in geneirdities, lioileaii spocilically identifies Louis with 
Jupiter Tonans. Alter desiiing the winds to be silent, in order that the 
treys may enjoy the ode in piaise of the king, and desiTihing the French 
iH>ldiers and otlicers as “ijix milh* vaillans Alcidcs,” he then elevateds his 
strain, in order to keep I.ouis at a pioper elevation above these Her- 
culean w arriois. So it occurred to Ids imagination, that as Hercules 
was the son ot Jove, be must of necessity, to ba\e Ids ode in good keep- 
ing, place Louis on an equality with the lovi'r of Alcmenu, 

‘‘ (juel brnit, rpiel feu reiuiinnne ! 
t/esl Ju])itei eii peisoiine, 

(111 I Vst Ic N.uiupierde Mens.” 

This fulsome adulation, addiessed to a king who could scarcely’' read or 
Write, and whose pride and vanity w<*re unbounded, w'as well calculated 
to mish’ad and con apt the natuial good undei standing which liOids un- 
do ibtedly possessed. He was induced to believe him.self the greatest 
man who ever drew the bieath of life, and reganbal hi.s .subjects as mere 
tools and instruments by widi b bo was enabled to accomplish the gratifi- 
cation of bis desires. Inspired with this feeling, and anxious to leave 
behind him a monumejit ot his power and taste, he indulged in the 
building mania, to an extent that mined his finances. Dangeau, whose 
aeculac^ may ho ndiid on, states in his Memoirs, that in August 1684, 
there were twenty-two thousand men and six thousand horses employed 
at Versailles, In the ft)llowing year, the number wa.s increased to thiitv- 
six thousand labourers. 'I'he exjfonses at Marly were equally great. 
Louis, being tited with the publicity of ^'ersailles, wished to build a small 
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cliateau, ani .occasionally retire into solitude. On this plan, Marly, wai 
(’oinnienced ; but S^t. Simon declares that the cost of this palace was not 
inferior to the expenditure incurred at A ersailles. Some idea may be 
formed of the reckless profusion of Louis, from the following extract: — 

“ .Kai vivappoyter de Compiegne et des autres forets, dc grands arhros 
avec lours branches ct leiirs feuilles. Plus des trois quarts mouroient, et 
lU ctoient sur-le-champ remplaccs par d’aiitres. J’ai vu des allces en- 
tieres disparoitre d’un coup dc siftlet, de vastes espaces de hois epais 
cliangoes cn pieces d’eau, oii je me suis promciu- en gondole, ct remises 
ens'iile en forets, a u’y pas voir Ic jour, des Ic moment qu’on Ics plautoit. 
J*ai vu dos hassins changes eu cascades, des eau\ jaillissantes eii eaux 
plates, les sejours des carpes ornes de sculptures el de dorures les plus 
exquises, ct a poirie achevos, rechanges et retahlis eu b()uliiigrin3; sans 
compter la prodigieuse machine avec sos iinmenses aqucducs, ses con- 
duits, et ses reservoirs moiistrueux.”* 

Franco, during the reign of Louis XIV., experienced a vicissitude of 
fortune onlv surpassed bv that which sbe frit under the late emperor. At 
the treaty of Nimrguen' Louis had arrived at the zenith of his prosperity. 
From the nrornent 'when he mo.^t unjustly, in violation ot the express 
clause in the treaty of the Pyrenees, claimed, in right of his wife, the 
throne of Spain, his fortune declined. The memorable war of the suc- 
cession exhausted the wealth and humbled the pride ot h ranee. The 
triumphs of l.uxernbourg and Turenne wor’e eclipsed by the strecesses of 
Eugene and Marlborough. The doureslic atllictions of I.onis, in additiott 
to his political reverses, subdrred his ])roud and arr»)gant spirit.^ The 
nremory of his past vices all crowded on Iris recollection, and the tear of 
death became every day more drearltul to his mind. ( an fl ext ite sur- 
prse, that an old libertine, grossly iunornnt, and horrified at the prospect 
of eternal damnation, should seek e m>i)hitiou and hope in the clieering 
promises of his ronfcs.-^or ^ 'I'lie p' 'seiKe ot hi>. illegitimate (hildren, 
dearer to his heart than the ofl'sjirin- of his marriage, con^titut(xl at once 
hi,^- happiness ami his misery ; as an alleetionate parent, wliieh he unqiiefi. 
tionably was, he enjovt'(l,in the eompany ot his faimlN, all the griitifica- 
tion wliich paternal feelings general*, but that gr^atification was embit- 
tered by tile recollection ot his vices: he thought ot La \ allimcp a volun- 
tary recluse, separated from the world, and diiven into the solitude ot a 
cloister by the agonies of remorse, and the studied cruelties of the lather 
of her children :'hot!iunght of the young Fontange, and the w retcln d hour 
in which he held in his arms the pale and emaciated body ot the dying 
victim of his seduction; and in thesr dreadful moments ot rcfloitiun, he 
felt as a mere man: his victories, hm trophies, his huildings, the flattery 
of his courtiers, his poets, and his l.isforians,— what consolation could 
they hrirnr to the hairassed mind of Louis? Adver^-ify, both pohtical 
and domestic, had taught him wisdom : lie saw and lelt the nobleness of 
virtue and learnt to de-plsethe false glitter of aiislocracy ; hut though he 
perceived that power “ could not mini.-ler to a mmd diseased, nor r^aze 
out the wiiltcn trouldcs of the brain,” yet he unluckily sought nrotertiou 
ampng those who deluded liis weak mind, and rendered him the instru- 
ment of thefr ambition. To the ascendancy ot I.c Tellicr and La Chaise, 
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the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and the destruction of Port Royal, 
must be atlri])utod. These intriguing churchmen, by the aid of super- 
stitious terrors and the threat of eternal punishment, held I^uis in cora- 
j)lete subjection. Tlie following particulars will place the feli^us 
bigotry of the king in a tiue and clear light, and this single example will 
enable the reader to judge of liis general character after his marriage with 
Madame do Maintenon. 

Dining the Anguhtrin age of IVance, the clergy and nobility were ex- 
empt from taxation. Tlie expenses incurred duiing the war of the suc- 
cession bad exhausted the tieasury, and the ordinary sources of revenue 
were insuHioient to meet the national expenditure. In this critical state, 
of atlairs, Desmarets, the minister of iinance, urged the king to levy a. 
tenth on the property of the chuieli and nobility. This proposal tilled 
the king with horror ; he represented the plan of the minister as abso<4 
Intoly sacrilegious, and pleaded the privilege of the nobles against the 
arguments' of Desmarets St Simon, himself a ])eer, and a most deter- 
mined stickler for authority, thus lelates the facts : — “ Le roi, qui avail 
desscnipules sur I’enorinite des impots, en conyiit de plus forts a. mraure 
qu© lextreme besoiu le mit dans la necessit*'* de fouler davantage ses 
sQjstH, ihendre aussi les i)iens de tout le inonde, disait il, cW ce qu© 
je ne crois ))as pouvoir fuire en sureti* de conscience. A la tin, il s Wvnt 
ds soft scrupules au Pete he Tellier, qui lui demande quelques jours pour 
y penser, et revint avec un consultation, non de sa compagnie qu’il n©^ 
fallait pas coinpromottre, mais de.s habiles doctenrs de Sorbonne, qui 
docidaient que toua les Inrns des fmncais cttncnl au roi en propre^ 
et quand il les prendrait, il ne prendraii que ce qui lui appaV’- 
tient'* Orflliis a.'^sura nee, tlie "eruple.s of I.ouis di.sappeared, but he 
permitted the clergy to coniproinii>.e for then* (piDta of the tax, at a very 
moderate sum. The condocf nf l.ouis ou (his occasion show.s, in strong 
colours, the wietcherl imbecility of lii.s character ; and tlie answer of the 
Sorhonno abiiridantlv proves the diOiased condition of public spirit.-— 
liOuis, the pride and paiO' m of aii.stociacv, tie' liand.-^omc.st and l)est- 
bred genllemnn in I' laiiee, ’ouhl not reconcile ti< hi.s rellned and delicate 
conscience the taxation of .he iieh; hut (hi.s mu^t religious and gracioua 
de.scendaut ot St. hooi.s never he.sitated to cxtoit tlie earnings ef honest 
iiidustn', to gratitV the rnpicioiis avaiice of his strumpets, and pamper 
the sneaking sycopliants ol lus couit. 

The irapossihility of inc'uding in this article the last years of Louis, 
aiul explaining the nature of his f.imoiis \^ill, and the consequences to 
which it lod, comjH'l us to close this notice abruptly. In a future Num- 
ber, we shall detail the struggles for the regenev, and tlie peculiar views 
of the Duke of Orleans and his competitor, the Duke of Maine. 
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REVIEW OF THE EVENTS OF TllR FAST YEAR IN BRITISH 
INDIA. 

To the J^ditor of the Oiuntal Herald, 

^ Bengal, Jan. 18 ;V>, 

Your publication has attracted deserved attention in “ tlie city o£ * 
ptlacea,” and countries subject to the r\ile ol (hose who lesiile in it. It baa 
elicited a spirit of inquiry which must he jnodiictive of advantage; and- 
whatever may be the opinion of those who disperse the loaves and ilshes 
in thia best of all countries, be aasuied your eflorts “ ex fuino dare luceui”. 
will be regarded with no common interest by that poiiion of your couii* 
tr)Tnen who venture to think without asking the permission of the conirti* 
tilted authorities. May \ou long continue your labours, to the aniusenwnt 
and improvement of those whose vocation it is to rule, and of those whose 
business it is to obey. 'I’lic classes are soinewlmt unequally divided, bttl^ 
a Vigilant attention to the proceedings ot “ the jiow ers that be/ will itOt 
be useless to either. 

If an attentive and impartial review of the events of the last year be 
taken, it will not be found that they are less replete with inteiest than 
those which have preceded. e have had wais and rumours ot w’ars^ 
although our late illustiions ruler (jicrs sucli pledges ot uninterrupted 
tranquillity, that one sliould supj ose it (jiiite iiupobhilile that any peiiod 
slxirt of a century should \vitn<"'.s tlie discliaige ol a gam betvseonthe 
(langes and the Indu^', without the express sanction ot the Uiglit Honour* 
able the Governor-dt'iieial in ( oiuh il. 'llu‘ pamphlet recommending 
tile trtinsfoiination of oiu snoi(!'> into jilonidislitires liad seuiceiy readied 
us, when the Goveinment (ia/ette was coiiqadled to announce that our 
troops had retired (ol (’()urse in good ordei ) l>eloro the subjects of his 
golden-footed Majesty ; that a P. Idan'e chief had ap))eart d in force on 
the frontier; and that the bead collector of a va^t tiact of conntr)’, re- 
pulsed in an attack on a ziimeendai’H abode, had fallen before “ a potty 
fortress by an unknown hand,” leaving lus princij^al assistants in tlw 
lianils of the enemy. 

The history of the Burmese war will not want a chronicler ; Hastings 
had his; and Amherst will not find it ditlicult l.) present to tl»e w-twhl a 
gcMidly quarto, “nioic solito,'’ fiom the most authentic sources, and ac- 
coniing to tiie most approved receipts for such cmnpilations. Wo Lop* 
the historian of bis Lordship s deeds of arms will have the candour to telt 
ns who advised him to consent to the “ rende/vous” of the expediimn 
upon a coast so iiisaluhiious, that, at the season of the year selected, to 
approach it w as certain death. 

The taking of Rangoon, which, by-the-by, the enemy very wisely abau- 
doned at our approach, was announced to the capital and the provinces 
by that firing of salutes at sunrise, and hoisting of flags, wliich it U a 
great mistake'to consider the most certain indication of military success. 
As Voltaire has remaiked, “ Apres le combat on fit dmnter le ‘ Te Ucuiu’ 
chacun dans son camp; ' and we presume the King of the Golden Foot 
lias long since thanked the white elephant lie worships for putting it into 
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the hcade of Lord Amherst and Sir Edward Paget, to fix the period for 
the despatch of thirteen thousand men from Calcutta, precisely as if they 
had determined to give tliem the obvious advantage of reaching their 
destinat on in the rainy season, when tlie pestilential miasmata exhaled 
from this universal s\\amp might have the full effect apprehended by 
those who had thought it worth while to read any account of the country, 
and most desired by tbe enemy. 

Quos iJeus vult penlere )uius deinental.” We have covered onrselvcs 
with glory, (as the Monitenr used to say,) at llamlio and Rangoon ; but be 
the final result of tbe campaign wbat it may, let iis not forget that the 
time of the year selected for its commencement cost us the lives of iwo- 
thirds of our army. 

It is pleasing, however, under any state affliction, to be able to rely on 
the affections and loyalty of the aimy, because we have good military 
authority for supposing that “ Dieii e?t presipic toiijours du cote des 
grandcs masses.” Accordingly, we felt secure in tbe “ imposing attitude” 
W'e had assumed ; and “ come wbat may,” as Mr. (’anning says, we relied 
for ultimate success in the struggle on tbe devoted attachment of the 
illative soldiery; when “ Eheu lugaees” accounts arrived at the head- 
quarters that two Irattalions of sepoys were in open mutiny at about ten 
miles distant from Fort-W'illiam. 

This was very dUagreeable information, as you may well suppose. 
However, tbe beads of offlees were cidleeted and consrilted ; for w’e bold 
in esteem tbe proverli which sayctb, that in the mullltude of counsellors 
there is wisdom ; and eveiy effoit was accoidinglv made to convince the 
sepoys, by iircfiagable argument, that it was much more respectable, 
and according to established usage, to go and die of pcvtilenee in tbe 
Burmese swamps, than to fall liigloiiou.sly by tlie guns uf the Europenii 
artillery and his .Majesty’s I /ili legiment, drawi. up in admirable posi- 
tions for giving effect to the able and con\incing demonstrations of the 
Quarter-Master-Oencial on tins head, who was on the spot ready to nppiv 
that “ ultima ratio” with which it was obvimisly politic to combat such 
absurd prejudices. 

There are some peo)ilc whom nothing will convince. The “ bad spirit” 
of these battalions evidently uapiired coercion : the word was given, — tlie 
guns opened on these mis<guuled wretche.s, and wore worked with sucli 
spirit and precision, that the Barraekpore paiade was sjieedily strewed 
witli dead bodies. Some oflhe.se. indeed, hud heta owned l)y spectator", 
who, more curious than wise, had heen attiacteil to the scene, and who 
ought, as we know the OppuNitiou will savin Tbigland, to have been 
W'arned of their dangm-. Hut the couit reply is always at hand, — Wbat 
business had the bearers and washermen of tbe go. itlcmen at Barraekpore 
to take any interest in the refusal of tbe troops to go to Rangoon ? Be- 
sides, “ lo do a gieat right, do a little wrong,” — vide Blackstone, and 
Lord Ebrington’s couversalion with Buonapaile on the affair of Jaffa, 

This salutary warning to those who presume to take a part in such 
scenes, and to those* w ho are unwise enough to look on while the tragedy 
is performing, was followed by a court-martial, which very properly ap- 
plied the gallows to those who had escaped the gun. The remnant of the 
disaffected were sentenced to different periods of imprisonment, with 
labour and irons on the public roads, in order that the “ Ultima Thule” 
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of our Indiau territory might have an opportunity of reiparking our cle- 
mency ; while the “example,” as it has been termed, will have the dou- 
ble effect of overawing the disaffected, and those who think of enlist- 
ieg will understand that a soldier should take no care of the morrow, nei- 
ther “ what he shall eat nor what he shall drink that he has no business 
to prefer Bengal to Arracan; and that notlang can be more imprudent 
and hazardous than any futile representation of his wants, where the 
Quajter-Master-General explains to him from a battery loaded with 
grape-shot, that it is i|pposhible he should have any. 

“ II est bon quelqucfois de faire fusilier un Amiral pour encouragor 
lc8 autres.” When the deserters have made the above important truths 
more certainly kriowui to the Company’s provinces, w'e shall have our 
reward in the popularity of the service and the ease with W'hich our army 
will be recruited. 

In the mean time, however, w'c doubt not that some of those ignorant 
and ill-adviscd persons, who will always fancy they see errors in forms of 
administration, however nearly they may approximate to sublunary per- 
fection, will on the present occasion indulge themselves in much indeco- 
rous and unnecpssar)' sarcasm. They will say that there was not an olRcor - 
of any standing in these corps present with them ; tliat the orders fof'.tA 
movement of corps on this unpopular service were so strictly impartial, that] 
the 16lh regiment had liecn at Barrackpore three years, and had not been 
moved, while the disafFected corps had just had a long and fatiguing 
march from distant stations ; that seven rupees, formerly a sufheient and 
liberal allowance for a sepoy, when every thing was cheap iu the country, 
is no longer so now ; tliat every aiticle of life can be proved to bo nearly 
double the price it was twenty years back; tliat, after all, Government 
had been compelled to give rations, or, in other words, an increase of pay 
to the troops in the field, llieicby affording a tacit admission of its insufll- 
ciency, and rather a dangerous giound of inference to those who will fancy 
that the rations are an emanation from the fears, rather than the libe- 
rality of the Governor-General in Council; — finally, that not a musket of 
the mutineers was fired, or even loaded, and that such violent measures 
must increase the nundicr of desertions now so prevalent; that the Go- 
vernor-General had made the olfence highly jienal, in opposition to that 
wise policy which never made much stir about desertion in the Native 
army, in order that the country might believe that we scarcely thought it 
W’orth while. All this, and much more, w ill be said on this unhappy event; 
but such senseless clamours will impose upon unhody ; he that has placed 
his body at the disposal of another has no right to make any use of his 
mind. Soldiers, we repeat, have no business to do any thing more than 
just eat and drink enough to support life, until tlic glorious moment arrives 
for sacrificing it in a sw'amp or a jungle. To them it matters little whe- 
ther the standard of the regiment waves over the Duke of Wellii^ton or a 
broomstick. 

“ Point d’argent point de Suisse.” Money has boon wisely denominated 
the sinews of war. To meet the exigencies of our situation with becom- 
ing vigour in the financial as wxdl as the other departments of the state, 
a loan was oj^ned on terms so popular with the capitalists, that we verily 
believe there is some truth in the report which fixes the maximum of the 
subscriptions at no less a sum than from thirty to forty thousand rupees. 

The certainty of support from the monied class, that important body in 
. OnVntr ' IleraJd, m 6. 2 0 
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all countries which are j^ugnaciously disposed, havingj be^)i inj^eni- 
ously ascertained, the eflbcient and judicious application of their r^^ntces 
was one of those debts which are sometimes contracted by the governors 
with the governed, which in the hurry of multiplied avocations are not un- 
frequeiitly left unj)aid. Wit and forgetfulness, we know, are proverbially 
close allies. We hope tlie 1Vans|)ort Department did not forget to report 
j to the Governor-General in Council their having despatched a rotten ves- 
sel for the stores of one of the coast magazines, the bottom of which came 
out, positively in still water, close to Calcutta. The Indian Government 
have u j)reference for rotten ships : w'e recollect a precisely similar fact 
occurring in Bombay Harbour, when the expedition sailed for Rassool- 
khyma. However, they will make a good case even of this ; for it can be 
logically demonstrated that a thing is not lost as long as you know where 
it IS, and the public should be satisfied when they are told that the stores 
of the GoUah are at the bottom of the Ganges. 

Being thus secure of a w ise and economical superintendence of the ma- 
teriel of the army — ample means provided for the payment of the troops, 
in the event of any unforeseen prolongation of the war — the affections of 
the Native part of the army judiciously conciliated by the aboveinentioned 
distribution of rations to those who wish to live, and grape-shot to those 
who want to die, it only remained to gain the a)nfidence and good-will 
of those who lead as well as they who are to follow’. Accordingly, no 
better measure could possibly be devised than that impartial selection of 
officers for the command of brigades on the frontier, under w’hich the 
Bengal aimy will remark with so much self-congratulation, that six Bri- 
gadier-Generals have been chosen from the King’s regiments, while their 
body has had the honour of supplying a solitary commander of the above 
rank. 

We believe that Brigadier-Generals Sir Archibald Campbell, Dunkin, 
Morrison, M‘Kellar, Cotton, and M‘Bean, are valiant men of w^ar; and 
we doubt not they will smite these Mugs, and spoil their tents. But 
it is said that they have no natural and exclusive vocation for such opera- 
tions; and there is no lack of Captains of experience and renown on our 
own Army List, who will probably think themselves almost as competent 
as the Commander above named, to lead forth our strength, and do battle 
with the enemy. But these are errors of judgment. If all are to com- 
mand, who would be left to obey ? “ Non semper vox casualis est verbo 
iiominativus;” which may bo paraphrased, “ We do not always nominate 
a Company’s officer to give the word.” 

On the other hand, w e cannot help indulging in some painful anticipa- 
tions as to the approbation which may be extended to this list of w’arnors 
when it reaches Leaden hall-street, accompanied by the Military Auditor- 
General’s items of disbursement for staff-allowance, camp-equipage, 
horses, writers, stationery, all thereunto conforming. We are almost 
afraid the Court of Directors will regard our list of military dignitaries, 
as the poor fisher in the ‘Antiquary’ contemplated the coffin of nis dead 
•on,— '“au object on which he could not steadfastly bx)k, and yet from 
which he could not altogether withdraw his eyes.” But alas! “ Le vin 
est tir4, il faut boire.” Besides, Brigadier- Generals must have camp- 
equipage, or whence the poetical expression of the “ tented field” ? And 
as to horses, writers, and paper, it is in vain to think of walking in this 
hot climate ; and we aie all, more or less, addicted to writing. 
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Ihaye^jow intruded, so largely on the pages of your ‘‘valuable mis- 
cellany/' or “ scurrilous pamphlet/' as it will be termed respectively by 
your readers, according as they happen to have been “ filled with good 
things," or “sent empty away,” — that I hesitate in appropriating any 
furtlier portion to the domestic occurrences of the year ; which, how- 
ever, are not less varied and entertaining than those of which wo have 
taken the liberty of supplying you with a rapid sketch. And here, 
again, we are strangely apprehensive that the ill-natured will cavil, and 
the ignorant witt condemn. They will take up, for example, the list of 
human sacrifices for the year 1824, and immediately uplilt their voices 
in condemnation of the horrid examples which the reports of the Mis- 
sionaries have constantly brought before the public ; they will cry 
shame on that magistrate of one of the Company’s districts, who per- 
mitted the chief Hindoo law-officer of his court to strip to the skin, and 
in this state to assist in piling the wood for the sacrifice ; while halt the 
society of the station looked on, and marvelled that such things should 
be. Mistaken opposers of the wisest institutions! Know ye nothing ot 
that state- necessity i\ith which, as with the hroad mantle of charity, we 
are wont to cover every political sin? Heard ye nothing of the labours 
of a committee, appointed foi the express purpose of ascertaining if such 
scenes are more or less frequent than heretolore ? Did they not report, 
that, though suttees were still as freejuent as before, there were grounds 
for supj)osing that wc had brought the you?i(/ widows of India to a bettor 
way 01 thinking on the question, the sacrifice being now most generally 
performed by the o/d ? 

It is thus that the wisest men, and the most able measures, viewed 
through the jaundiced medium of the most absurd prejudices, are mis- 
represented by calumny, and misinterpreted by ignorance. But mark 
how a plain tale sliall put siicli calumniators to scorn. The committee, 
full of *eal in their vocation, and rvell versed in Malthus, whose in- 
decorous allusions to the political usclehsness of old women, we believe, 
they had the audacity to quote, — considered that, out of a redundant 
population of a hundred millions, it was no great sin to burn a few ancient 
females, who were never likely to add to it. W e must not, however, be 
understood as giving any a[)probation to such monstrous^ doctrines. 

“ Aboleudus est malus usus,” as the lawyers say, whether in practice 
among the young or the old ; and to he just, wc believe that the com- 
mittee’s opinions on this part of the (juestion were desen'edly reprobated 
in Leadenhall-street, where old ladies arc in justly good repute, w'hether 
English or Indian. 

We regret that we cannot acquaint you with the result of a com* 
mission sent out into the districts ot Burdwan, Hoogly, arid Midnapore, 
to investigate the amount of the losses sustained by the landholders in 
those districts, by the great inundation of September, 182.3. The mea- 
sure, of course, held out the expectation that some reinission of rent 
would necessarily follow on the evidence which the commissioner was 
sent to collect, and which wc know be obtained, of that unparalleled 
calamity. “ Parturiunt monies, nascetur ridiculus mus.' Collections 
continued as usual ; the ruined estates advertised for arrears of revenue, 
as if nothing at all had happened ; and, when the Government were ex- 
pected.lo give some relief to these provinces, the landliolders were given 
to understand that we patronise all sorts of funds in Calcutta, but we 
i o 2 
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never rc-fnnd ; and, as they had contrived to pay some how or other, 
their necessities had gone by with the watcfi^ 

All this was good reasoning, as applied to those dj^tfjcts wber^ 
of land iindvthe permanent settlement has increased, in jaan^jjtirif^/of 
the country, more than a hundred per cent, since that great, evetijt. . But . 
the Rajah of Kunka was difterently circumstanced, Hp lost upwardsiof 
150 villages by that calamity ; and his territory forming part of the dig^ 
trict of Cuttack, is superintended by a commissioner, one of \vho8e, dv^ieg 
it is to sec that the collector makes a regular periodical assessment, calr 
ciliated on the actual net proceeds of lands under cultivation.,' We are 
afraid that you will scarcely get a sight of those paragraphs of the terrii* , 
tonal letter of the last year which allude to the Rajahs misfortune; but 
if they record its alleviation, by any remission of even the uttermost 
farthing due on the rent-roll of the estates, “credat Judaeus Apella," we 
arc very willing to believe, If w'e had not good reason to doubt, 

Alas, poor Raveuscroft ! — “ nec ut soles dabisjoca." Some specula- 
tion was excited, in the early part of the year, by the circumstances 
attending the barbarous murder of this gentleman in a remote part of the 
King of Glide 8 dominions. It was well known that he had been re- 
moved from the olFice of Collector of Cawnpore, and ultimately compelled 
to 'fly frona the Company’s {irovinces, in consequence of certain errors in 
the revenue accounts of the district, which it was scarcely possible to 
bring into any order, as long as mankind are prejudiced against the mode 
of addition used in the Customs, where it is understood that two and 
two do notah\a 38 make ^ur. Mr. R. was residing with his wife in a 
hut, situated in one of the districts of Oude, when he was attacked by a 
gang of armed banditti, and barhaiously murdered. Here, as one should 
have supposed, the ciiitaiii dropped over Ids errors, (we could not recol- 
lect his amiable disposition, his princely, thoughtless hlierality, even his 
engaging foim. and apply a harsher term,) when the 'Vnigal Civil Ser- 
vice Icaint, wi ll equal surpiise and concern, that the ‘Supreme Govern- 
ment of one quarter of the globe imd condescended to order a military 
committee to repair to the spot, win re the mangled remidns of one of their 
body, “ yet but green in eaith,” lay “ festering in the shroud,” there to 
rake up his ashes to ascertain what ? — not his death, for that was attested 
by his half-distracted wife, and a British officer present, when he fell 
covered with w'ounds, and who could have no jwssible interest in mis- 
stating the horrible fact I We shrink from any further examination of 
the disgusting details; and we advise, in all Christian charity, those who 
live ill the vicinity of St. John’s Cathedral, to do something more than 
listen to the principles which are sometimes to be learnt there. 

The chit-chat of the day affords no more facetious subject of discussion 
than the late decision of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and his 
Majesty’s Minister in the Board of Control, on the momentous question 
of the claim sot up by the lady of the President of the Board Of Trade, to 
be handed to dinner by the Governor-General instead of the lady of the 
Naval Commander in Calcutta, to whom his Lordship’s hand had been 
temporarily assigned. We have not leisure for reference ; pray, therefore, 
inform us in your next, which Roman emperor assembled the senate to 
consult the conscript fathers on the proper mode of dressing a tunny fish. 
There is also a good decision of either Louis XIV. or Heniy IV. on It 
question of disputed precedence nearly as important as ours, fhe monarch 
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dacldwl' that the elder of the two ladies should walk first ; and there were 
no more hoaienslcal references. 

We have had a mission from the Court of Persia, on the subject of a 
claim made by the Shah to a vast sum of money, which the British Go- 
vernment, whenever called upon, refers to the East India Company, and 
vice vefsa. It will be recollected that his Majesty of Persia, who docs 
not tmderstdnd these differences of opinion between corporate bodies and 
th^ advisers of his Brother of England, bad it in serious contemplation 
to cut dflf the head of his representative at Tehran, just to show him the 
consecfuenc^ of protesting his drafts at St. Jamess. With great difliculty, 
however, the charge d’affaires was permitted to proceed to England ; 
and, after much discussion, was apin accredited to the Shah, with the* 
fullest assurances that, as it was impossible to consider any sacrifice too 
dearly purchased for the continuation of so valuable an alliance, the sub- 
sidy should be paid ** instanter,” according to the treaty. No money, 
however, arrives: and the worthy cliarge d’affaires despatches his brother 
to Calcutta, with an urgent solicitation to the Supreme Government for a 
remittance pendente life.** Mistaken diplomatists ! wist ye not that 
his Majesty of Pereia can no more sit between two stools with impunity 
than any private individual ; paiticularly when we only hear of his per- 
lortning the operation at such a prodigious distance from our frontier, 
and the Governor-General can take up his jjoracc, and reply with a 
binglo line,— “ Pcrsicos odi puer apparatus.” — To be conlintied by 

An Old Acquaintance. 


TO GRIEF. 

Gnirr, thou art ever, with thy wrinklo<l brow'. 
Our faithful follower wheresoe’er we go; 

No slumbers steep thy dim ami tearful e^es, 

Nor cease, a moment’s space, thy bosom s siglis. 
1 mark thy spectral form at dead of night 
Cilule slowly tluough the moon’s uncertain bglit, 
Invading sleep’s dull regions, where, ’tis said, 
T.cast oft thy numbing inHueiice is shed. 

To me, thou comest with the morning dieams 
That haunt my pillow witli delusive gleams 
Of bliss, nntasted, and with growing day 
Withdraw their golden form*:, and Hit away. 

And oft as forth at eve I go to vicAV 
The form of twilight .stealing o’er the dew', 

And list the murmur of the groves decay, 

As slumbers snatch their inmates’ voice uwny, 
.Tust as the pulse of joy begins to lieat, 

I hear, I bear thy fast approaching feet, 

And my brow sadden.s, and the landscape f.ides, 
‘And night unheeded wraps the world in shadet. 
19, i82S^ 
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QN THK PRETENDED DISCOVERIES OF MR. PRICE RELATIVE 
TO THE PERSEPOLITAN CHARACTERS, 

That in a work treating expressly of the ‘ Antiquities of Persepnlis/ 
and bearing date in the year 1825, it should be asserted that hitherto 
there has been no clue known to Europeans” by means of which the 
inscriptions of those celebrated ruins could be deciphered, is calculated 
greatly to surprise all who are acquainted with the researches of Profes- 
sor Grotefend, the accuracy of whose principles at onoe secured, and 
has still preserved, universal assent. To these researches, it is true, Mr. 
Price, the author of these Antiquities, does not once advert ; but we can 
scarcely suppose that he alone, of all the travellers who have visited 
Persepolis within the last twenty years, and who, with his single excep- 
tion, have united in giving to the learned professor his due meed of ap- 
plause, could be utterly ignorant of what had been done for the elucida- 
tion of the system of writing, which forms tlie subject of his dissertation. 
If, indeed, by a “ clue,” he means a “ filnm Ariadneum,” similar to that 
by which he himself professes to have acquired his knowledge of the 
language and characters of the inscriptions, we will not only admit that 
no such “ clue” has “ hitherto” been known, but wo will go farther, and 
maintain, that that, of which he states himself to be pos.ses6ed, has proved 
incapable of leading him at least through a single turn of the labyrinth, 
V^erily, “some are born great, some achieve greatness, and 8< me have 
greatness thrust upon i\ om.” To the second of these classes belongs 
Professor Grotefend, and to the third, if we take his own account of the 
matter upon trust, Mr. Price. While the former achieved his greatness 
at the expense of years of laborious investigation, the latter scarcely 
looked abroad for it, when it fell upon him by a chance so singular and 
opportune, as forcibly to remind us of the fortunate and equally fortuitous 
means by which the editors of those interesting works, ‘ Chrysal,’ and 
* Tlie Adventures of an Atom,’ became possessed of the valuable secrets 
which they afterwards kindly imparted to the world at large. 

Duiiugthe time (s.a)s Mr. Priced) that the British embassy, under his Excel- 
lency Sir Gore 0\ihcley, Bart., remained at Shiraz, in 1811», I made frequent 
inqniiy among well-informed persons, respecting the inscriptions on the walls 
of Persepolis; most of them concurred in opinion, that if those inscriptions 
could be deciphered, the language would prove to be nearly the same as that 
now used hy the (iuebres. Among other inquines, 1 endeavoured to ascertain 
wliether there was any clue to the reading of the inscriptions, but could not 
find any person who could as.sist me in the shglitest degree. By making these 
inquiries, I became acquainted with many of the most learned men of the 
place, and whate%er they possessed in the wav of ancient literature they brought 
for my inspection. Beside, Abu ’I Ilassan Khan and his suite having ineii- 
tioued to their countrymen that 1 could read hieroglyphic characters, from my 
knowledge of C’liinose, I received numeroics visits from persons of various 
descriptions: some, for the purpose of showing me their curious papers; am 
others, as dealers, with a view of profiting by tlw sale of such rare manuscripts 
as they could meet with. A gentleman one day brought me an ancient MS. 


» Antiquities of Persepolis, p. 1, 2, appended to the Journal of the British 
Emb» ssy to Persia : by W. Price, F.R.S. L. 
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to try if I could read it ; it was written in strange characters, and though not 
with the arrowhead, I perceived some of the combinations resembled those of 
the arrowheaded characters. I wished to obtain the book, but the owner would 
not pRftwitb it on any terms, because, he said, it was an heir-loom, handed 
down to him from his ancestors. Not willing to let so curious a book pass 
through my hands without profiting by it, I prevailed npon him to allow me to 
copy part of it. 1 chose such parts as appeared to have characters of another 
sort opposite ; but not being able to make any thing out of either, I laid up the 
copy with other literary collections. It remained in that stale for several years, 
without my being able to make out a single stroke, till commencing (he present 
work, when, In order to illustrate some remarks relative to the Oueures, I 
began the study of the Pahlavi characters and language ; and referring to my 
collection of papers, was agreeably surprised in finding part of the strange cha- 
racters above mentioned were alphabetic letters and words in the PahUvi lan- 
guage, explanatory of their opposite symbols. Tins discovery induced me to 
compare the oth(?t characters with similar combinations in the arrowheadeil 
characters, and, after a minute inspection, I perceived the only difference con- 
sisted in the shape of the strokes, the combinations being the same in both 
siTips of letters. Tlif copy consists of three alphabets and a hieroglyphic key. 

Tlie first is what I think may ha\e been used for private purposes, it being of 
no use in deciphering the Persepobtan inscriptions, 'fnis alphabet will be 
found in the plate, with the Pahlavi letters of the same powers in the parallel 
column; — It is distinguished by No. t.. 

The second is what 1 consider the skeleton key to the Persepolitan it will 
be distinguished in the following sheets by No. 2. 

The third appears to combine cluiacteis of a mystic tendency, and may be 
termed the second alphabetic key. 

Tlie fourth s a sort of key to a se ies of hieroglyphics, fiequently found 
among alphabetical words. Idiose, pcihaps, seived (or the purpose of abbrev.- 
alions or mystical signs. There is a trifling difference m the characteristic of 
this, U lie ng shapt 1 more like the nail-head, while the other thrc3, differing 
but little from each other, resemble the minim used in innsic. 

Now, without stopping for a single moment to comment on the im- 
probability of a key to inscriptions, the antiquity of which cannot be lees 
than two thousand years, and the value of whose characters is not even 
guessed at by the present inhabitants of the country which exhibits them, 
being thus almost miraculously obtained by a casur I sojourner among 
them ; without waiting to express our wonder at the talisman, through 
Avhosc means these treasures of the olden times were to be rendered 
available to us, having so long remained useless in the hands of its pos- 
sessor, — we at once turn with anxiety to the “ following sheets, to dis- 
cover *'No. ‘i,” “the skeleton key to the Persepolitan” inscriptions. 
Aware of the years of labour and research which have been devoted to 
their deciphering, we feel anxious to compare the results of the able and 
persevering inquiries of Professor Grotefend with those which chance has 
in art instant placed within the reach of Mr. Price. How groat, then, 
must be our disappointment, when we find 'hat the laut plate in the work 
is No. 1, this being “ of no use in deciphe ing the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions;” while the real key is still retained in the j^ossession of its fortu- 
nate holder, and is therefore, for the present, equally inaccessible and 
useless to the remainder of tlie world as if it had never existed at all. 

To explain the advantages derivable to the public at large, from the 
imparting to them of an alphabet only “ used for private puimoses,” and 
which is “ of no use in deciphering” public inscriptions, would lead Mr. 
Prke, we imagine, as well as ourselves, into too wide a field of discus- 
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It, might. bw hepome him to enter into^uch ad Dxpoihioi^ ODd 
^.to, ^count lor it« appearance in his pages ; but as he has i^^aiiMxi 
from 80, it, does not rest with us to enlarge upon the: utility of 
e;q^lainiDg, by au alphabet which is confessedly “ of no use,” inscriptions^ 
to the understanding of which it consequently cannot be applied, and 
thus to elucidate what may generally be regarded as a very nugular pro- 
cess of induction to the comprehension of a difficult and perplexing 
question. In his second volume, Mr. Price may probably be more ex- 
planatory j in the meanwhile, w e can only follow him through what he 
has already thought fit to give us ; and as we are not allowed to avail 
oursdvesof the alphabet by means of which lie has been enabled to read 
the Perse|x>litan inscriptions, w'e must be content to view’ them with his 
eyes, and to take the translations of them which he gives, as resting on 
hw authority alone. 

“Many of the inscriptions,” observes Mr. Price, “appear to have 
h^n placed” at Porsepolis “ in tlie time of Feridoon ; and I think most 
of.tliem, if not all, w^ere done by him and his three brothers.” Of these 
tiveo brothers, our readers doubtless now hear for the first time. Of their 
^/stance, no historian of any period appears to have been cognisant be- 
Ipfe the publication of Mr. Price s ‘ Antiquities of I’ersepolis.’ He there- 
tore trespasses on no man s ground ; the country is entirely his own ; it is 
a terra incognita, of which he is solo and undoubted po 88 e.s 8 or. He can 
therefore do witli it as he wills, and be accountable to no one. He can 
^ke, as he actually does, Feridoon the son of Jemsheed, and not the 
Abteen j ho can make him, moreover, the brother of Zohak^ 
aud Zohak, so far from jwssessing an individual existence, may be trans- 
formed into a triumvirate, his name being derived from sehy three, and 
a suckling, (“ /«eA, in the Pahlavi meaning, possesring or holding 
force, ) He can also assign to each ot the three persons composing 
this triumvirate, names hitherto unheard of, but wliich are, nevertheless, 
pertecUy legible by him among the inscriptions of Persepolis. Nay, to 
desig^to these throe persons, he can even give four names : — His Ma- 
^Sty Kaclia, “ His Majesty King Kacha Keib,” “ His Majesty 
Ka^ha Keibed,” and “ His Majesty King Kadkeb.” Which among 
these J 8 the supernumerary, and therefore to be struck out from Uie roll, 
^ venture not to determine, lest we should cliance to commit treason by 
^pnyjng ot existence a real king. We fear, moreover, that as all these 
are exclusively the property of Mr. Price, it would be to entrench 
Mpon hisrpyalties, were we to attempt to reduce them to the precise num- 
ber wanted for his purposes. 

Id tlie preceding reading of Uiis iwrtion of the history of Persia —a 
nj^mg utterly and incontestibly novel, wo have not in the least deviated 
1 According to his declaration, it is 

tqdrqnghly borne out by the Persepolitan inscriptions, which ho has in- 
on the principle now first discovered by himself. On this 
^ he has not permitted us to avail ourselves of it, wo can 
confirm nor contr.'^dict his assertions. We can merely look to 
those m^enpuona contained in his work, of which he has given traotla- 
Uons, and endeavour from them to obtain such results as may set at rest 
entirely the extent of his aa]uaiutauce with them; and this we propose 
0 do by insUtuUng a comparison among themselves, and between them 
and nUter insaipUow which have been previously published. In doing 
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tbtS) wo are willkig to set aside, as if they had never existed, all former 
at deciphering and translating them ; to draw no inference 
whatever from the discordant reading of the same inscriptions adopted by 
Grotefend ; and to view the subject in precisely the same manner as Mr. 
Price appears to have done, as one hitherto utterly unknown, except by 
the copies of them which are to bo met with in the works of eastern tra- 
vellers; 

The inscriptions given by Mr. Price are seven in number, three of 
these, viz, that over the window frames, and those fiom the right and 
left of them, being similar in their contents, and diflferiiig only in the 
language and characters in which they are expressed, On these we 
have nothing to remark, as they are left untouched in the * Antiquities of 
Peraepolis.’ Of the remaining four, two arc stated to be copied from Le 
Brun, and two were copied on the spot by Mr. Price himself. It is to 
these latter that we would especially apply ourselves, commencing with 
the one entitled ‘ Inscription among many figures on the grand facade, 
being the Proclamation of the three Kings.’ The translation is stated 
to he that “ of the cominencement of the proclamation of the three 
Kings, (in a compartment of the grand facade;)'’ and from this title we 
are induced to suspect that Mr. Price’s version cannot be correct, on the 
plain ground that it is not the commencement” of any inscription 
whatever. So far, indeed, is it from being the commencement of an in- 
scription, that it is not even the beginning of that mutilated portion 
which still remained at Persepolis at the period of Mr. Price’s visit in 
1811; two prior lines to those exhibited in his copy having been still 
legible in 1818, by Sir Robert Kerr Porter, in the 44lh plate of whose 
work they are given, together with the whole of the inscription as it 
existed at that later j)eriod. Sir R. K. Porter’s copy, however, thougll 
containing two lines of characters above those given by Mr. Price, does 
not exhibit the commencement of the inscription ; four previous lines, 
which existed in 1765, being published by Niebuhr in the 24th plate 
of his second volume, A. Neither docs even this plate of Niebuhr’s con- 
tain the “ commencement,” that having been broken off before the period 
of his visit, and being fortunately disinterred from the rubbish ivhicn con- 
cealed it by Mr. Morier, the secretary to the embassy, during the period 
of Mr. Price's inactivity at Shiraz. It was subsccjucntly brought to 
England by Sir Gore Guseley, and by him presented to the British 
Museum ; in the Gallciy' of Antiejuities belonging to which it is now open 
to inspection, being the most important and almost the only specimen of 
a Persepolitan inscription which has reached Europe. And here, by iho 
way, we might remark on the want of penetration exhibited by Sir Gore 
Ousoley, in suffering the decipbeiing talents of Mr. Price to rust for three 
months and a half at Shiraz, within two stages of Perscpolis, that ample 
field for the display of his skill, which lie only visited en pnssnnt, and where, 
seriously speaking, he certainly proved himselt extremely active during the 
two days’ rest of the ambassador and his huite. ’I'o return, how’ever, to our 
subject. The portion brought to England by Sir Gore Ouselcy, which 
is evidently, from the double line that limits its upper part, the com- 
mencement of an iirscription, is broken irrto two pieces, and exhibits four 
lines of characters, and the upper portion of a fiftlr ; a few' groups being 
wanting in each line, owing to the absence of a third piece, which should 
hav# uccipied the middle space l>etween the two fragments preserved. 
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Tbew are thus the five lines of the Museum fragments, the four of 
Niebuhr, and the two of Porter, occurring in succession before the 

commencement of the proclamation,” as given by Mr. Price, yvbose 
accuracy is certainly open to suspicion, w’hen we find him regarding, aa 
the beginning of au inscription, the twelfth line of what originally con- 
sisted of only thirty ! 

In lotiking to this, as to an individual and detached inscription, it is 
impossible to judge of the value of Mr. Price’s translation, except from 
such speciincMis as have just been adduced of his general want of ac- 
quaintance with the subject. In analysing, however, still farther the 
portion of it which he has submitted to the public eye, we shall meet 
with other circum§tances strongly indicative of his incompetence. One 
of these occurs even at the first step; Mr. Price having commenced his 
inscrijUiori with Avliat is, in fact, according to a principle long recognised, 
and leduced by droteferid to almost mathematical demonstration, the 
middle of a word, the initial letter of which is to be found in the line 
above. VV'e have, however, before remarked, that we shall treat tlie 
question as though no previous attempt had been made at translating the 
inscriptions, and therefore pass by without' further notice this |K)int, 
winch we might otherwise insist on as exhibiting manifest ignorance ; 
and, without adverting to minor but evident errors of copying, go at once 
to the last line given by Mr. Price, which presents a fact of the greatest 
im|X)rtance. This is no less, as may be readily j>roved by turning to the 
plate either of Ni<d)uhr or of Porter, (juotod above, than the omission of 
nine ch uc .‘ters, or groups of i "rowbeads, 0(cuping in the oiiginal nearly 
tlirec-rjuar.ers of a line, which should have .succeed ‘d the dMique atrow- 
head following tlie third group. In lieu of tlic-e, .Mr. Price has inserted 
a single group, evidently tlie termination of the last of the nine , md 
unaware of the existence of any .such gap as must arise from the oinK- 
sion he has committed, and the difficult reading which would result from 
the substitution effected by him, has gone on to translate with equal 
fluency, as if no such corruption of his text had taken place. I'heri* are 
few languages, we imagine, which would admit of sucli liberties being 
taken witli them without imjiaiiing, if not entirely destroying, their sig- 
nification. If the “soft, simple, expressive, and energeth’ diction ” ot 
the “ ancient Persian or Pahlavi language,” which Mr Price discovers 
in these inscriptions, exhibits its peculiar beauties equally well in this 
mangled and di.sjoiuted, lu* in its pu;er, stat,', it has yet one other ad- 
vantage to he added to his list of its elegancies 

Hitherto we have looked only to Mr. Pricch’s ‘ Commencement of tb^ 
Proclamation of the tliree Kings,’ deducing from itself such proofs ot 
fundamental errors, as cannot fail to be readily admitted as indica- 
tive of hi.s want of acijuaintance with the sulyect. If, liow’ever, we 
now' proceed to show, by comparison with another inscription acfuaJlpr 
under his inspection at the moment of his writing, that that gentlemans 
‘ Proclamation of the three Kings’ is really part and parcel of his ‘ Pro- 
clamation of Feridoon,’ who deposed them, no further proof of our 
assertion need be urged. Yet such is actually the case. The inscription 
A. (plate xxiv.) of Niebuhr, of which the ‘ Proclamation of the three 
Kings’ forms a part, was proved by Grotefend, upwards of tw'enty 
years sbee, to correspond, in its first seventeen lines, with the cofttertts 
of a conaiderable part of the 1 31st plate of Le Bruo, given by Mr. Price 
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a« the * PtAckmation of Feridoon/ The eariier part of the inMriptkx^ 
A. of Niebtihr being wanting, could not of course be at that time compared 
with the commencement of Le Brim's 131 j its reo-overy, however, by 
Mr. Morief has proved the correctness of Grotefend’s statement, as it 
endently corresponds with the beginning of the inscrifHion of Le Brim, 
allowance being made for the numerous errors of copying, for which the 
latter is remarkable. Towards the middle of this inscription, Le Brim’s 
errors are, however, far less frequent than at its commencement, and it 
is precisely here, where the agreement is most jM'rfect, that Mr. Price’s 
corresponding portion of Niebuhr’s A. is to be found. Yet those, which 
are really and proveably the same thing, Mr. Price has translated in a 
totally different manner; his versions being as diametrically opposite to 
each other, as the subjects 'which he conceives to be treated ot in them 
— the usurpation of three brothers, and their expulsion by one lawful 
claimant. 

How then, it may be asked, if the correspondence between the two 
inscriptions is thus complete, could so gross an error he committed.^ It 
does, indeed, seem impossible for a man, even moderately circum8]:>ect, 
to fall into such a blunder; but it is one which has originated in limited 
means of research, and in neglecting lo employ even those sources of in- 
formation which were at hand. ’I'he sole (liflerence between this portion 
of the inscriptions consists in the seven characters, or groups of arrow- 
heads, vhicli signify king, being given at lull length in the sculpture on 
the fa(,’ade copied by Niebuhr and Price; wiiile i i that of the southern 
building, given by Le Bit n, its place inconstantly supplied by a monogram, 
or contraction, consisting of only one grouju Nothi ig connected with the 
inscriptions of Persepolis is more clearl> demonstrable, than the agreeing 
signification of this contraction v. ith that of the collection of f even charre- 
ters. It is proved by their repeated occurrence in similar places of cor- 
responding inscriptions, and it is decisively established by tlie same signs 
in the second and third kinds of writing found at Persepolis and else- 
where, being continually employed as equivalents both to the contraction 
and to the word at length. That Mr. Price should he unacijuninted with 
the value of this contraction, we are not at all surjiriscd at; it is only 
another portion of his gmieral incompeteucy to translate Persepolitan in- 
scriptions ; but \vc confe.ss that we felt mingled wonder and regret at the 
exhibition in the Journal Asiatique, (tom ii. j). H7.) of a similar want of 
knowledge on the part of M. Samt Martin, who really appears to have 
paid some attimtion to tlio subject, but on whose assam<‘d peculiar know- 
ledge of the second and thijd kinds of writing, this imiwlant error is 
calculated to last cousivlerable doubt 

Tc return, however, to the in.-^crijUions, and to enable the reader to 
judge for himself of the perfect concordance which exists between them. 
If he will turn to tlie ‘ In.scription among many Figures on the grand 
Facade* given by Mr. Price, and to the ‘ Proclamation of Feridoon, 
131, L. B.’ in the same work, it will be easv for him to follow Ihe cor- 
respondenee, and to ascertain the equivalent value of the contraction. 
The eighth line in Mr. Price’s copy of Le Brun, (hut not in the original,) 
commences* wnlh a character, or group, of arrowheads, succeeded by a 
single oblique one. This i.s followed by another group, consisting of two 
angular figures, (formed each of two arrowheads, joined together at their 
broader part,) and two vertical arrowheads; immediately after which is 
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the portion correspondiBg with Mr. Price’s part of the inaciiptioD on the 
fa^dp. The first six characters correspond precisely in each, ainl- ar« 
succeeded by tlie oblique or terminal ariov\ head ; after which^ we Bnd in 
the one a series of .seven cliaracters, and in the other the eqiiivaleat con* 
traction noticed above, each succeeded by a terminal arrowhead. .,The 
succeeding characters, if Le Bruit’s transverse shorter arrowheads be 
aftpliod to their proper vertical ones, (from which they are more separated 
in Mr. Price’.s copy than in the original,) will also be found to correspond 
precisely as far as the next terminal mark in Mr. Price, whiejj, in Le 
J3run, is errojicously ligiircd as an angle. Succeeding this, wo have 
again, in the one, tlie series of seven cliaiacters, and, in the other, tljc 
contraction, carl\, terminated as Iteioie, and each followed respectively 
by tlie same .seven characters, and by the uame contraction, but not by 
the teiminal mark, tliere being added to each four other characters cor- 
rctopondingkin both, and then the ol)li(pie arrowhead. Thi.s is followed, 
again, by the seven characters succeeded by a terminal mark in Mr. 
Ihice’s iubcription, and by the conti action terminated by a second erro- 
neou.-i angular figure in l.e Brun. 'J’l'e seven following characters, and 
the teiiiunal wedge, again corre.spond in both, 'fhe iimnediately suc- 
ceeding chaiactcr differs, being eironeonsly given by Le Brun with only 
one transverse arrowhead above, iintead of three, as repiesented by 
Mr, P|ice ; the three following chaiacter< corre.spond in both; but in the 
next, lie Brun is again in error, having represented a terminal mark suc- 
ceeded liy two long vertical airowhends, with a .shorter oiu' in the mid- 
dle, instead of two with two shorter tiansveise ones between them. From 
this point the two inscriptions agree ;ts far ns tiic n(‘\t terminal airow- 
head, which is followed, in the oim. In tlio scries of seven characters, 
and, in the other, by the contraction, each succeeded by the teiminal 
mark. At tills point occurs, in Mi. IVice’.s copy, the omission pieviously 
adverted to, of nine chaiacter.s, which occupy the remainder of the line 
in te Biun. The next cliaracter in Mr. Pric(*’.s ))late i.s, as we have 
alreftdy said, an intioduction of his own; after which, the lemaining 
characters succeed, in regular order and concordance, in both thein.scilp- 
tions, it may he proper to o])-,erve, in addition, tliat a transverse sliort 
arrowhead has been, in one or two instrinees, omitted by Le Bnm ; and 
that, in the two first oecurrence.s in Mr. Price’.s cop}' of the .sov'en letter- 
word, signifying king, there is, in the .sixth character, an erroneous copy- 
ing. 1'hat this latter i.s merely an error, is, liowever, evident, without 
refeiriiig bi other copies of the same in.scripti in, fiom the mere in.spection 
of the subsequent repetitions of the .same w’ord. 

It is tedious, to follow a cimipaii.soii of thi.> nature to any extent; and 
it is also ditruult to coii\cy, on paper, that conviction vvhicli in.qiection 
cannot fail to produce, of the general and aliim.'-t universal concordancaj 
of the two in.sciiptions. This is indeed so couipictt', that no argument of 
any weight can bo deduceil against it, from the very few' discrepances 
which exist between tl»e copies. In copying characters so uniform in 
their elements, it is nimo-,t impos-ihle to avoid occauonal errors ; and if 
it isrertain that Nicbnhr himself is not alv^aja accurate, no further proof 
of this aseerlion can be requisite. Yet these two inscriptions, so per- 
fectly agreeing with each other as to be actually and essentially the same, 
Mr. Price has tran.sbated in the very ojiposiie manner which Wo haVe 
noticed. ^Ve had thought of inserting his parallel versions of the game 
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passa^, but the effect of the contrast would be too ludicrous and we 
therelorfl, duclihe to exhibit, on the one side, We our Miyesty Kimj. 
Kadkeb-r*^’^ and, on the other, “ Trusting in the Most Higli I^rd, I, the 
son of Jeinsheod, aui^the rightful successor of the vacant crown, to hold it 
in the Sabiean taith, ^c. 1 he conclusion is too palpable. 

Me have now done with the first inscription copied by Mr. Price at 
Persepolis. ^ We have i^roved it is not the “ commencement” of 
any inscription, slated by him ; that there occurs, in his copy of it, 
so great an omission, as to render it incapable of a correct translation ; 
and that it is actually part of another inscription, of which he has given 
a totally distinct version. More cannot be reciuired to show his incom- 
petence to the task w hich he has undei taken. \Ve shall, however, brietly 
advert to the second portion of an inscription, also copied by him “ on 
the spotj,” 

Of this, ‘ The commencement of the Investiture of the three Kings/ as 
it is entitled by liim, a brief notice will indeed be amply sufficient. It is 
neither more nor less than the commencement of the inscription of the 
l.Jlst plate of l.e Brim, copied from the woik of that traveller, and trans- 
lated by Mr. Price, as the ‘ Proclamation ol Feridoon.’ 'I'he general 
agreement, \\hich will be evident on iusjiection, is so strong, that little 
doubt ol their being the same will he excited by tlie numerous errors of 
l.e Brun’s copy, from ulucli Mr. Price 8 w free. Nay, we more than 
Mispect that Air. Piice, without hi ing aware of the circumstance, copied 
the identical inscription, which had been previously transferred hy Le 
Ihun into his so-oiton-quoted plate; a i>nspicion wiiich ig strongly sup- 
ported by the evidence afforded by the last character of Mr. Price’s por- 
tion, that, in lii.s inscription, the same contraction is made use of which 
the reader ha-) seen to he so ii.'..u( t:tly repeated m that of Le Brun. If 
Mr. Piice had bei'ii more expluit O', to the oitualion, among the huild- 
Higs, of his inscription, tliu point h.ight have been readily cleared up. He 
iii'-ndy remarks, that “ the tablet .ipiieared to have belonged to a hall of 
' niisiderahle elevation ; tlie di^taru e td' the inscription being too great for 
the naked eye to discern it, I was obliged to use a telescope. 'I'he frag- 
ment that contained the inscription stood at the south end of the ruins, 
and mu.st have belonged to the same ajiartment in which Le Brim copied 
die Proclamation.” He has thu-^ brought his in.scription into very close 
I oiitact with that of Le Brun. AVe will add, that the latter is, according 
f ) Niebuhr, on tlic upper ivirt of a stone upwards of twenty feet high, an 
elevation similar to that of Air. P. ice’s inscription; that the inscriptions 
eriort) of Le Brim excepted®) agr^ e perfectly with each other; that in 


® Afr. Price will not object to our riocatcd reference to the nunicroiis errors of 
be Urnn’s copies, as he must he peifc- tly aw.ire that such are to he met with ut 
' 'ory line of the inscriptions sriven hy that traveller, fn ciipying, as he terms it, 
tlic third compartment of 1.12 of Le Hiun, Air. P, has himself arhiirarily altered 
f‘>ur of the characters. His own copy ut tlie insenption over the wind <w*frames 
libo corrects several errors in l.U of be Uriiu, especially so confused a Jumble ai 
t" he utterly unintcdligihle, which occurs about the middle of the latter. The 
^ninc fact must have been equally evident to him, if he ever instituted a com- 
parisou betweenr his own copy and that of Le Brun, of the iosiription on the 
fa<;ade. In the line of Le Brun’s corresponding with Mr. Price’s first, the 
second, filth, and sixth characters, are erroneous ; in the next line, the first fha- 
tacter is so blurred as to be illegible ; the second, sixth, and seventh, are er- 
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both the itme contraction for king occurs ; and we will then inquire what 
reUaijce can be placed on a person who translates wJbaL if pot 
as we believe it to be, is, at least, corresponding in t^e lolloWing opposite 
manners ? 

We are the support of the nation. It is essential that each of us three 
princes be empowered with the stability vested in the three. Wherever the 
Windary of the triumvirate may extend as a company, it shall belong to the 
three as a trio in equity. Witli each king, cases ^lall stand on the same foot* 
tng as with the trio, being co-equal kings in majesty. The tno> tadten 
separately, &c. 

Look on this picture, and on this : 

It is the close of the month of Abun (October), thirty entire montlis have 
elapsed, and the crown is still vacant. The royal chihl of the crown comes; it 
is the crown of Jemshecd that he seeks, and no other. The crown, indeed, 
^oiild be adorned with tributary gems, but it is empty in his absence, A 
crown that is permanent for life, receives celestial splendour in proportion as 
hopes are realued in its duration, an 1 truth and justice foundM in its 80> 
vereignty. But the crown is usurped by a triumvirate, &c. 

Into this long and somewhat tedious analysis of Mr. Price's assumed 
knowledge of Persepolitan inscriptions, we have been induced to enter, 
not merely on account of the interesting nature of the subject, but also 
because it has been asserted that his discoveries vie in value with those of 
Dr. Young in Egyptian hieroglyphics. We have, therefore, placed before 
the reader such facts as will enable him to form a correct judgment, and 
to assign to Mr. Price his duo mecMl of fame. On these facts the same 
conclusion must be arrived at by all. His discoveries are worse than 
valueless : ** the truth is not in them." 


roneotts ; the eighth blurred and incorrect, &c. &c. Every one, in ftwt, who 
compares a aiagie iuscription of Le Urun’s with a corresponding one of ajay other 
traveller, inunt iromediuti'ly become so satibhed of his frequent incorrectness, as 
to hold it prudent not to venture on translating any thing whatever which rests 
upon hU authority alone; and Mr. Price, if he had instituted such a comparison, 
would probably, even on this principle, have been deterred ftrom giving to the 
public bis version of tlie * Proclamatiou of Feridoon.’ 
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SUMWAB^ 6r tub' latest intelligence HOM tNioiX ANii' 

OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

RENO A L. 

Tre iotelligence revived from India during the past month oautaiiii 
no new trait of much importance; but private lettera add many fioiabiog 
touches to the sad picture of affairs already given. Little is said in them 
of the progress of the Burmese war, of which every one appears to be 
heartily sick, and desirous to avoid even thinking about a subject which, 
in whatever way it be viewed, presents no pleasant prospect, except, 
indeed, to the ship-owners, who would, no doubt, be very well pleased 
to have their vessels so profitably employed in cauylng troops and *up- 
plies to Burmah for the next seven years, provided the Company’s tfe4r 
sury can hold out so long in this expensive process. The following 
account of the effect produced upon the Governor-General, by the 
various events of the contest, is of a piece with the frivolous causes in 
which it originated, and the prodigious alarm and childish exultation 
that have •alternately marked its progress. A letter from Calcutta sayf : 

At every petty triumph, Lord Amherst fires a fm de jout and a lalute I H# 
rides up and down the Course, as the lady of the simple hygrometer cumcii Osttt 
in fine weather : but wlieii there is bad news, or none, whitli ig equal to it, Bar- 
rackpore holds his Lordship i So much for sending out a Bed-chamber Lord t 

If the very surprising unanimity so seldom found in political roatterg, 
hut now evinced in India, be not a proof that there is no room for dif- 
ference of opinion as to the incapacity of tlte head of the Government, 
we must suppose that a conspiracy to slander and misrepresent this indi- 
vidual extends from the Burrliampootcr to the Indus. .As, in the present 
thraldom of the public press, truth can only bo gathered from private oor- 
respondence, we proceed, as usual, to present fairly before our readers 
the opinions expressed in the letters that have reached us. Oneobsen'es: 

The amendment eiipectcd from a change of Governors has nut been realised: 
Lord Uastings is wished for back again by every one. The acts of the new Lord 
are so notoriously and so obviously absurd and liltle, that one scarcely troubles 
oneself to think of thenL He must be removed ; and the best*informed among.st 
us are looking out for a frigate with his successor in her, every moment ! 'Inc 
precipitancy of offensive operations, before e\en the ( oininander-in-Chief was 
made aware of the declaration of war, when our frontier was defcMiccless, and 
Calcutta open to the enemy j the sacrifice of life and national honour at Ramuo, 
— a consequence of his imbecility and absolute folly ; the inattention to the actual 
wants of the troops going on service (for all they asked was nerasaries, and not 
comforts,) and which inattention caused the mutiny; and lastly, ignorant as we 
were, and still are, of the moral and physical resources of our enemy, the sending 
a force to Rangoon, that was nut only inefficient, but which, if it could have 
advanced, could not have been supplied with provisions and warlike stores, even 
if the former had been procurable were acts not only preposterous, hut ba- 
Mirdous to our very existence as a power, and so full of precipitancy, that, had 
the enemy offered peace, the Governor-General could nut have assumed any 
credit but that of having foreseen their determination of doing so. The expense 
of sending this force bemre others were ready to co-operate with it, has been enor- 
mous ; the loss of life, too, very lamentable : and what have we gained? Stockades 
have been taken, abandoned, and retaken when rebuilt. Ine Syrian Pagoda, 
taken, evacuated, and retaken ; and, at last, it was tliought of to blow up a part 
(we oMy luppoM of some importance) which we bad not troopi lufficieot to 
occupy, 
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According to private accounts, the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry 
into the causes of the Barrackpore mutiny, were sent home in the Rose 
whicli arrived in England about six weeks ago. It is now to be bopef!,* 
therefore, that the Coujt of Directors will venture, at last, to afford the 
public some explanation as to those lamentable transactions, so un- 
paralleled in the annals of our history. The ve^-sel said to bear the 
despatches having left Bengal about the end of January, nearly three 
months after the event, their servants had taken suHlcient time to make 
up their defence ; and as those in England have had half as long to 
make their statement, after so much cookery, it ought now surely to be 
fit for the public eye. Private letters continue to attribute the discontent 
among the troops to their bad treatment; and so far from thinking their 
conduct infamous or unjustifiable, most persons are surprised they have 
borne so long and so patiently. On the subject of the Commissariat 
Department, it is stated that — 

When a Native regiment in the ficbl and on active scr\ice is compelled to 
apply to the Commissariat for pro\isij)ns, it js a melancholy truth that the pay of 
every indiynlual in thisbrnncli of the service sullVrs an unrca jonable, but, alas ' 
an authorized deduction. Let the woild know this fact, and ri fleet on it; tben, 
perha^is, surprise will ce.ise at licanntf of mutinies in the Indian army ; for what 
army iii the world would not have inutiuied long; ago ! What Kuropean rejji* 
meat, King's or Company'^, would have suH'ered it in silence ’ In the ceiUrc 
division of tliedraml Army, (in 1BI7 and 1818,) pursuant to General Orders, Hour 
was sold to the sepovs at sixteen seers jicr rupee; wlieteas, out of camp, only 
three, lour, or five miles distant, so iniuli as lhirt)-five seers could be purcliusnl 
for the same money, and of a better (|uahty than that supjditd from the Ciuiuiu-,- 
sariat market. Ai Teak Naaf, Cluttasroiig, &c., in the vear 1821, the Cumnrs- 
sariat, equally cmiformable to order, supplied nee at fifteen seers per rupee to the 
army, hut purchased the same tor Goveriunent at Ics, than h^lt the price; nav. 
so low as tliiity-live, forty, and even lift) H'crs per rupee, m the low county 
around, lliis extortion fioiii the piitaiue ot the jXKir soldier will he put a stop 
to without delay, li the home authoiities .are lu the 1< asi desirious to promote the 
welfare and ./iVWtfy of ihe Indian army. Surclv douhle jirli es el'll) hardly lie 
required to defray the eKpen«.os of the i’oimni^san.it Department; hut if it do 
incur a charge so lauientahl) lic.\v> , Govenmieut shouM take it upon itself, iti« 
•lead of taxing so severely the soldier’s blender mean-, his only resource, his pa>. 
It is so far happy fi-r him to live in the present times of dire necessity, w huh 
(after the wise measures of last vear'' have ohlij^ed the Government to furnish 
rations of provisions, to tile Native troops on the eastern frontier; but, 

with ;>ence and secunt) from danger, the old system of rctreiiclicd allowance^ 
may soon return. 

The Cornmissariat Department is well know n to he the great field of 
profit and peculation in an army ; its proceedings being the least iOg- 
nizable by the controlling authoiities, who nui'-t, therefore, necessarily 
allows the agents employed a imich greater latitude of discretion than any 
whore else admitted in military matters. 'I'he prices of provisions at the 
vaiious stations over a v.ast counlry, the expenses of carriage, rates of 
hire to coolies, hackeiies, bullocks, <S:c., are matters too multitudinous in 
their details to he known accurately and appreciated by Government, 
unless, indeed, it were aided by the Argus eyes of llie public keeping 
watch over them, and at liberty to make impailial reports throngh the 
medium of the press. Accordingly, while a degree of freedom was 
allow'ed to it in India, it exercised a considerable check in this way; 
and we have no doubt thase connected with the Coiuxuissariat Depart- 
ment cordially thank the Government for screening them from its dis- 
agreeable scrutiny,— a comment on the Bazaar rates being no moro 
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pleasant to them, than was to Mr. Adam, their patron, a feOmmi&nt 011 
the appointment of a clerk of 8tationer5^ But the wisdom of the Com- 
pany has decreed, that it is better for millions to suffer under uuchecked 
abuses, than that their authors should have their delicate feelings Imrtby 
their exposure ; and that it is better to have mutinies in the army, and 
inurmurings of discontent throughout their service, than that a few iudi- 
vidiiala at the head of it should have the mortification of being told, 
*• You have done wrong,** when they are acting contrary to the public 
interest, and abusing the powers entrusttnl to them. The following ac- 
count been sent us, of what are entitled “ Commodore Hayes and 
Sir Edward Paget’s own Dark-Green Marines” ; 

The Calcutta Commodore has been forming a corps of sweepers, and other 
men of low caste, as sepoys for the gun-hoats employed on the eastern frontier. 
These men get ten rujwes, wlule the regular tnwps of the NatiNe army, who hhve 
fought all our Indian battles, receive only eight sonaut rui>ees per mouth, and, 
in garrison, onW seven. This is deeply considered by the Nafi\e troups, ut the 
Presidency of Fori William, who see their comrailcs shot for asking a little just 
indulgence, while superior treatment is given to low-born men, soldiers of yes- 
terday, who will never (as they express iC look the enemy in the face. Can bur 
veteran troops do otherwise tlian behold these things with a jealous eye * They 
also groan under the deductions to which they are subject in the lower provirtees, 
from the conversion of the nominal currency (or somiut) into sicca rupees, aft at 
Barrackpore, and every station below Benares. Observe, that the sortaut rupee 
Is not a real, but a fictitious coin, having no existence in the country otherwise 
than in figures, to cheat the poor soldier out of part of his haixl earnings, l^p- 
couiitry men dislike the Bengal provinces exceedingly, fand doubly so, of cunrse, 
when they have less pay and greater expenses,) where they are hir from thVir 
homes, their friends and families, and often sutteiing loss of he.ilili in the damp 
atmosphere of this flat swampy country. For the duties of fort William .^(>0 

r irivatos are required; and tlii^e are sometimes five months without being re- 
ieved, even from the guard-duties, with four men, inste.ad of three, to each relief 
for sentries. It is thus the duties of the Bengal army become at once disgusting 
and sickening to all classes of this valuable and peaceable race of men. The 
foregoing may serve to actount better than volumes uf General Orders, for deser- 
tions in the army. 

Another w'riter, on whose accurate information and impartial testi- 
mony, as to the general political state of India, wc can fully rely, glt’es 
it as his opinion that — 

The change of Governors has been of no benefit to the servants of the Com- 
pany, and of 110 advantage to the Company it')elf. Waste of money, waste of life, 
mutiny among the troops, and the country endangered, have Iweu the conse- 
quence. Eveu iu the abuse of patronage, the appointment of l)r. Abel is ten 
times worse than a person drawing a salary us magistrate of Calcutta while 
residing at Hyderabad. Dr. Hare (whom he has sncceofled as Apothecary- 
General) was not allowed to accept the appointment, unless he consented to Stay 
in the shop always, and give up, therefore, fits private practice 'llus, to be sure. 
Was made tip lo him by making his brutitcr-iii-l.iw (who was also brother-in-law 
to the chief Secretary ,W. B. Bavley,Esq.) hisileputy. Hi. wav permitted to practise j 
and thus the restriction fwliieh was necessary on aciount of the accidents whk li 
arose from the former neglect 111 that department) did not lessen the Coverilor- 
General's patronage,— nay, it increased it ; for tlic tame family got two appoint- 
ments instead of one, and private practice to lioot ! The (^ourt of Directors strjv e 
in Vain to check these evils. 'I’hey would not liear of a medical oflicer's being 
suffered to escape his tour of fluty when he pleased to do so, and then take it 
when convenient to himself, fas was permitt«*d to be done by llie Governor, Mr. 
Adsm, iu the case of Dr. Wra. Russell,) but have prevented that guutleiujm s 
ever risinr in the service. This is only known in Calcutta ; it is not mifinhedt, or 
all the medical service would feel grateful for the kindness, and admire the 
hoDetty and impartial justice of that hbnourable Court ! 

Ortmfo/ Herald^ Yol, 6 . 2 F 
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Tho good deeds of the honourable Court not published, and dare not 
be made known in India ! No wonder they are sneered at by their ser- 
vants, who wallow in the rich abuses of power and patronage, as the “ old 
women of Leadenhall-street,” (the usual phrase by which they are desig- 
nated,) wliile their mandates are laughed to scorn. They can compaie 
them to nothing so ajitly as an old apple-woman, who should allow her- 
self to he ])Lrsuaded by some designing urchins to shut her eyes that 
they might pilfer her stall with impunity. In what other light can the 
people otTiidia regard the “ honourable Court,’* which .allows itself thus to 
be hoodwinked by its servants, who wish to screen their malpractices 
from its view ? They knew well, that while the liberty of the press exist- 
ed, such glaring abuses could not bq concealed from tlie eyes of their 
masters ; and if the latter h.ad not been weak enough to listen to the 
selfish advice of those who wished to keep them in ignorance of their 
own affairs, by abolishing the freedom of discussion, they would not have 
had the mortificatiou of seeing that their orders are set at nought, and 
their benevolent intentions concealed from their servants and subjects. 
We learn from our correspondent that — 

It is now determined, in tiie face of Dr. Rnssell's case adju<lged, that tlie pre- 
sent Secretary of the Medical Board shall be allowed to evade liis tonr of dul) as 
Acting Superintending Surgeon, and the next to him be oriieicd, nolens volens, to 
take it. 'riie plea set up I understand to be, that a man, unless aelitally promoted ^ 
is not aetuuUy promoted ' ^V hat evasion 1 'I'lie man’s tour of duty calls him to 
the army us clearly when it is to till an oftieiating appointment which comes by 
rotation, us the leal appdintnient whuh also comes hv rotation. 'I'lie appoint- 
nieuth, such as that held by Dr. Ilussell, like all other ‘.tatf appointments, ustd 
to he held till promotion to a graile in which they could be liehl no longer. But 
by this iiniovatiuii, they vvuuhl become places held at will, at the pleasure of the 
(iOvernor-Cientral. In fact, all rules are broken through, ingeumty taxed to 
show they are not ; and that all men of rellectiou prefer .i eerliiint) to an uiieer- 
taiiity, is lost sight of. Use this as your own — /lor as and send out your 

Herald by every ship. 

This is the usual peroration of letters from India, — praying that the 
writer’s name may be concealed, a retpie.st to which honour and humanity 
alike require us to pay the most .sacred attention, considering wiiat the 
consequences to the wiiter.s might he. Notwithstanding this miserable 
thralilom in wliicli the public miud iii India ii» thus kept, so that no in- 
dividual dare utter a whisper of complaint, even w'hen he has the greatest 
reason to he dissatisfied, some people in England have had the hardi- 
hood to as.sert, that there i.s in India the gicatest facility of making griev- 
ances and abuses known. It peisoiis dare hardly mention them in private 
letters to tlieir friends at home, le.st they should by any accident happen 
lo become known as complaiuers, will they venture boldly to remonstrate 
to the oppressors themselves ^ 'I he supposition is too preposterous. Whe- 
ther or not there he ground for complaint, let the following view' of the 
facts of the case decide : — 

Dr. Ahol ('says a correspondent) now Apothecary-General, and his deputy 
(being a gentleman hve or si\ years his senior in the service !; in calletl u|)on to 
say whether he will give up hi!> private prmtice or that hituatiuu. If he prefers 
the former, instead ui the Apothecary -(ieueral being obliged to do all the duty, 
whilst the deputy is released in order to give him the eroohnneuts of private 
practice, (as was the case formerly with Dr. Hare and hmuelf,) he, the deputy, 
will be obliged to do all the duty, and the ApotUecary-Geuera) will be relieved 
from any. For the Company this is good; l>ecause Dr. Abel U Acting Superin- 
tendent of the honourable Company’s botanical gardens, six or eight loika nmth 
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from Calcutta, and on the other side of the Ganges ; and he Is also Body Sureeoa 
to Uje Governor-General, who lives, five days of the week, sixteen or eichtceu 
miles north of Calcutta 1 Now, as Dr. Abel (however able) is not ubicuiitary nor 
(iinniprescnt, nor the Governor-(Jcneral so omnipotent as to make hitn so, ho 
may perhaps manage to avoid the imputation of receiving between three ami four 
thousand poumU sterling per annum ior what it is impossible for any single, gen- 
tleman to perform, in tins, the present Governor-General has abused pa'lrona-ra 
more than Ins predecessor; since Dr. Hare was entitled to the appoirdment, 
having been upwards of twenty years in the service ; whereas Dr. Abel had not 
been twenty months, and had no claim to the situation whatsoever. He is, in 
fact, incapable of performing the duty ; he u unable to give orders in the Hin- 
doostanee or Bengalee language ; he c.an know nothing of the service, its details, 
&c. Blit enough of him. His appointment, and that of an Assistant-Surgeon, 
(Dr. Jelfries, hrutlier-iii-law to the Adjutant-General,) to a similar one at Lawn- 
pore, leads the service to fear that length of servitude will no longer he consi- 
dered as necessary to render persons eligible to such ap|ioiiilmcnts, for which 
long experience was hitherto considered an indispensable «|unliliealion. Patron- 
age, and not talents, favouritism, and not long tried services, are now regacled . 
Iiencc the King’s service, for surgeons and military men, is now better in all 
respects than that of John Company. 

T 0 this conclusion, we believe, all ranks and classes in tlie Indian army 
will soon come, it they do not look forw'aul already with impatience to 
the time wlien only the royal standard of England shall wave over their 
heads ; when they will have the honour of his Majesty's Government to 
tlepeiul uj)on tor the security of their rights, and be no longer exposed to 
cuttings and clippings of rulers, the value of whose io/c/w/i pro7/iise5 is 
ho A\ell known, especially to their subjects in the ceded and conquered 
provinces, 

To compensate Lord Amherst for the many hard sayings respecting 
him, contained in the private letters from India, we think it but fair to 
eopv some of the “ sugared words" employed in speaking of him or 
hii tamily in the public papers. The following extract from tlie India 
Gazette may seive as a specimen of the present style of Oriental 
flattery 

His sentimental Majesty Xerxes, we are told, when be reviewed the vastest 
Jwni) tlut ever campuigned, wept. “Alas!” said he, wiping his bhitk nruuJ 
I'U's with the skirt ol liis purple robe, (lor he had no p<jiket handkerchief,) 

” Not a man of these myriads, who call me master, wdl he alive one hundred 
)ears iiCMicc!'’ Now, vvlicn we reniemher that Xerxes was a most haughty, aris- 
tocratiCal legitimate, it must he conceded that it was very condescending uf liiin 
t() have }ielded to such an impulse uf good feeling m the midst ot his j)ower and 
his grandeur. But if he fell thus into the “ iiiclling mood ” for a iiiuhituiJe of 
barbarous, frowsy, whiskered Persians, lew of whom he could have known per- 
''oaally, what would have been his feeling had he been present at Government 
House on Thursday night? We just figure the imperial desjKit retiring to a cor- 
ner, and, quite subdued liy his refleetions at cuntemplatmg the beauteous and- 
''pleiidid exclaim, while hiding his face in a square of lavender- 

seemed camhric — Alas ! alas! a hundred ) ears hence not a trace will remain of 
ail the distinction, worth, loveliness, and grace, whii li shed their celestial radiance 
Upon this scene uf elegant festivity and polished hospitality; and all the lloweri 
"f )uuih, beauty, ami gooilness tliat now waive their liappy petals here, will have 
withered away before the sweeping simotim of fate'’! ! llcally we are getting 
too, too pathetic — we must spare our gentle readers’ feelingi, and beg of them, if 
they *« have tears to shed,” not to shed them now, for they would be quite out of 
place • let them reserve them for a more befitting occasion, for we can assure 
them tliai nou£ but a Xerxes would have been absurd enough to have becoma 
laebryntose on the one we allude to. 

Withotit further preface — we have the pleasure to inform onr country readers, 
(for our fashionable friends in town are already most agreeably aware of It), that 
Lady Amherst was a/ home on Thursday night. To say that tne graceful affhbl- 
2 P 2 
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lity and noble urbanity of her Ladyship made her gwesti 
would be only stating a simple fact ; and yet we are restraSued bV delicacy fcbni 
affirinitig more than this bimple truth, lest our commenta might be uuderrtvod 
more m a merely tom pi i men i ary light than as a humble tribute of Mu^eijea^ 
miration. , , , 

Among *tbe various phenomena that have lately characterised th^ 
Indiart^pre^is, not the least singular is that of the Calcutta John iull^ 
(who was begotten in intolerance and nursed in the lap of illiberality,) 
having at last become an advocate for the advances of “ free discussion 
In publishing the fifth report of the Serampore College, he makes the fol- 
lowing icmarks, in the hope that the people of England will become con- 
vinced that the press is “capable of doing much good” in India! We never 
doubted it, and therefore only publish them for the benefit of the Court 
of Directors : — 

Our readers (says he) will uut fail to observe, that the missionaries spegk of 
their progress and prospects in somewhat more measured language than they 
formerly indulged in. Without meaning to speak any way disrespectfully of 
these gentlemen, we may be allowed to remark, that this very becoming change 
in iheir style may not unfairly be attributed to the watchfulnels which the local 
press now keeps over all jmbhc bodies who have the disbursement of charitable 
and benevolent funds in their hands ; and we hope it will be received in England 
as one proof awnwg wf/wf/, that the Indian F'Bess is capable of doing much 
ooo», and is actually efTecting not a little in a department where interests of the 
very highest nature are involved. 

Without doubt the affairs of the Serampore establishment for converting 
the heathen, are, spiritually speaking, of “the very highest nature” ; but, 
in a worldly and temporal point of view, there are other interests ranking 
far above them, on which the press dare not touch. The missionaries 
may have intrusted to their disposal, at most, a few thousands a-year; 
the Government has about ten times as many millions. If a local check be 
necessary and useful in the one, how much more so in the other ? The ser- 
vants of *t1ie Company, it maybe said, are responsible for their conduct to 
the authorities in England ; so are the missionaries to the parent Baptist 
Society; yet both frecjuently act in direct contempt of these distant 
supervisors, from “ a carnal self-seeking,” which can only be restrained 
(as John Bvll candidly admits in the one case) by the Watchfulness of 
the local press. But when it is confessed that spiritual men are pTOne 
to err, unless the rod of correction be near, will it be contended that 
worldly men, with a thousand times greater temptation, are quite infalli- 
ble ? The difference is, that the latter are too powerful to suffer their 
conduct to be remarked on ; the former must needs submit to it, and avoid 
censure by reforming what is objectionable. In this way the press effects “ a 
little” good ; just enough to show that it is capable of producing inffnitely 
more: but dare it touch on the abuses of patronage, the neglect of pub- 
lic improvement, or the misapplication of any charitable fund with 
which powerful individuals are connected ? The answer must be in the 
negative. Compelled to overlook the conduct of those who are the su- 
preme dispensers of good and evil to sixty millions of inen,.tho p|irt« 
exerts its salutary^ influence on two or three humble uoprotoeted ifiie* 
sionaries, who have taken refuge in a foreign colony to escape the power 
of the Company. And while the great interests of the ^tiah liadian 
empire are left to their fate, John Bull congratulates the worJdr dolUlg 
upon both Europe and Asia to behold with admiration the wonderful re* 
forms the press has produced in the petty settlement of Serampore ! 
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The principal of these reforms are stated to be— that a trust deed is 
to be executed by the missionaries, in which certain gentlemen in Eng- 
glaed (not named) are to be included as trustees for their new college — 
that the method of teaching the Sanscrit language in it is to be improved, 
by the students being no longer required, as formerly, to commit the 
tcho^e of the grammar and dictionary to memory before they get any 
reading exercises ; in addition to which, there is “ an honest admission'' 
that the Seram pore College must continue for years nothing more than 
a “ grammar khool which, it is said, will ‘‘prevent disappointment on 
the part of those who, as matters stood before, might have been thinking 
of nothing short of daily prelections on all the arts and sciences.” These 
reforms in the “ Missionary Grammar School” at Serampore, are, no 
doubt, as aforesaid, vastly important, and prove that the Indian press, 
under the present regime^ is not altogether good for nothing ! Tlie sub- 
jects that chiefly engage its attention are, however, usually of a nature 
far more remote from general utility than this. For a long bile a fa- 
vourite topic, that occupied many a lengthened column, was the weighty 
question of blasphemy ! After the pros and cons on this prolific theme had 
been fully argued, for the instruction of tlic Indian world, till the pa- 
tience of editors and news-readers was nearly exhausted, they were 
happily relieved by the introduction of the science of phrenology ; a 
course of lectures on this subject having been commenced by Dr. 
Paterson, This has afforded the public papers occupation for months 
together, and will no doubt continue to do so till some fresh game is 
started ; probably the question — whether the soul be niatcjial or inuna- 
terial ? (which has been already hinted at in some of the papers,) or that 
of the existence or non-existence of matter ? or some other metaphysical 
subtlety equally remote from anything bearing on the events passing 
around them, that come home to “ the bosoms and business of men.” In- 
stead of discussing the policy of the Burmese war — the best mode of 
prosecuting it with vigour, orbringing it to a happy close — or pointing out 
the means of improving the country and its myriads of inhabitants, 
public writers in India are compelled to keep their minds aloof from all 
such affairs, and waste their energy on barren speculations, like the 
amusements of Milton’s fallen angels, who 

Apart sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d hi^h 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering maxes lost. 

But we shall not offend the phrenologists by applying to them tlie line 
that follows : — 

, Vain wisdom all and false philosophy. 

N^ertheless, the object of both is much the same : to gratify the crav- 
ing thirst of every intellectual being, angelic or human, for something 
wheroon to exercise its powers. And it is but just to say, that the Indian 
edkon; chained as their minds are in their “ sultry” abode, deserve no 
' eiAalt tndk for the ingenuity with which they contrive to “ entertain 
' th^ irkeome hours ” in “ sweet discourse ” 

Of blasphemy and bumps, and casts apd sculls,— 
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which, although others may think it 

Vai« wiidom all and fal§a philosophy. 

Yet with a pleasing sorcery may charm 
Paiu fur awhile or anguish, and exeitC 
rallacious hope, or arm the obdured breast 
With fitubhorn patience as with triple steel. 

This comparison (the only one we find for their unhappy situation) will 
be excused by these gentlemen, whose fault it is that they are expelled 
and shut out frotn that paradise of mental freedom which is the birth- 
right of British subjects. 

A society has been formed for promoting the study of the new 
and interesting science of phrenology in the capital of British India, 
to whicli wc wish every success, and subjoin an alphabetical list of the 
Members that liad already joined it, containing many highly respectable 
nannes, and among others that of the celebrated Rammohun Roy, so well 
known in Europe by his writings as an honour to the age and country in 
wliich he lives : — 

Abel, C., M. D. ; Barber, James; Carr, William; Cavell, H. ; Dick, Pari», 
M. 1). ; Dickens, T.; Dove, J. M.; Drummond, D. j Epcrton, C. C.; Flemiiis:, R.; 
Forbes, N. ; Frith, Robert ; Cordon, J. ; Grant, J. ; Kyd, J. ; Macnaghten, R. A.; 
Mellis, J., M. D. ; Mustoii, W. P. ; Weave, R. ; Paterson, O. M., M, D. ; Robison, 
C. K. ; Roy, llaimnohun ; Smith, S. ; Strong, F. B. ; Vignolet, C. ; Wyllie, Ro- 
bert, C. 

Tho only sort of liberty the Editors seem to enjoy in perfection, is that 
of commenting on each other ; in which they consequently most freely 
indulge. The following may be taken as a specimeft ; and it also serves 
to explain some doubtful passages in Mr. Secretary Mackenrie’s speech, 
as reptu ted liy the Bullf and quoted in our last ; whose eulogies on the 

undaunted servant of the public,'* are now coi\jectured not to apply to 
the honourable John Adam, as before supposed, but to the individual 
Avhom he banished from the shores of India, for really deserving this 
character. A letter addressed to the Scotsman m the JEast^ in reference 
to the Editor’s comments on the BulVs report of that famous speech 
says 

Your strictures upon the sentiments alleged to have been Uttered by Mr. Holt 
Mackenvio, in the Town liall, I coiiKider to have been passed with unnecessary 
seventy— that the immaculate //mW is correct, in regard to what fell frbni 
that urntlcMian, is one more of the many examples of John’s lick-spittle subser- 
viency ; I'lU' my part, I n^ver read any thing more alligprical, and should not be 
siirpii^-cd to fuid Mr. Mackeiixie acknowledgiug it to be so himself, than that the 
aitpoll.'.tion “ iindminteil servant of the public,” was with allusion to an absent 
iuiitviihifit, u'/io, in reohty, did sustain that characlei't and Weu in conse^ence 
forced to abandon d : that a faction did exist, and carried with malice, vengeance, 
and physical strength, every thing before it, to the ruin of that itidivkluai, i| un- 
deniable ; and this faction, afterwards denominated the “ League,” you will 
permit me to mention, was the notorious ‘‘ Butt faction.” 

Another short extract shotvs the reliance to be placed on the fine re- 
presentations of the successful progress of the Burmese war issued from 
tho enslaved press of Calcutta, and thence reprinted into some of the 
1,0- don p »per«!, who have no knowdedge of the real state of in 
India. This is less than a confession extorted from the Indiat %u// 
himself, that he had been misleading the public there ; who, however, 
were too near the scene of action not to detect the impositioq, He ftkys, 
respecting tho Chittagong division : — 

We have seen letters from the camp of GeneHd Morrlsoiii on the banki of the 
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Mftjeoo river, of dete the 23d of February. They gtate that at that tiine the boats 
iisd not made their appearance, and the army \ras consequently at a halt ; as the 
river at the point where they had arrived was upwards of two miles broad. The 
same letter speaks of the troops having suffered a little from dysenteric affeo- 
tions, caused by the water which they had been drinking. It would appear that 
our officers are not quite so enamoured of the country as when they first entered 
it; as they are noW alleging that the “fine climate,*’ “ plentiful supplies," 

“ beautiful country," are to be found in the pages of the John JJulii “ and no 
w here else ! " 

The following paragraph, from the ‘ Edinburgh Times,* confirms the 
sentiments we have frequently expressed : — 

It occurs to us that the familiar letters of our own cotintryincn to their 
friends at home, are more to be relied upon for accurate iiitrlligence from India 
thin any other source of information which is open to us. Our readers must be 
satisfied that the management of the military matters is at present far from being 
unexceptionable. We have seen a private letter from one of our own townsmen, 
where he describes an affair in which he was engaged on the first morning of the 
pi (-sent year ; and adds, that he and his men were surrounded by neaily fonf 
thousand of the enemy, and with difficulty kept them at bay for a short time with 
a few brass guns. His animadversions upon the cuniluct of some of the superior 
officers are sufficiently strong, and well merit public ntfontion. He says • "1 
have received a sabre wound on the face in this business, which must disfigure me 
for Idetime ; and I know the cause of the accident, — — — , to whom I shall 
not hesitate to express my sentiments iu suitable terms. He was aware of our 
situation, and could only attempt to justify his delay by adverting to the ambiguous 
terms of his instructions from head-quarters." One well-aulnenticatrd occur- 
rence of this kind speaks volumes against the entire system of our Indian warfare, 
and accounts for many of those disastrous rencounters which are so unlferinly 
ascrilied to common accident, and }et arc productive uf the loss of so many 
valuable lives. 

Tho hints dropt in the Calcutta papers, of (lie eagerness with which 
assistance is looked for from England, afford ijidiroct evidence (ultliough 
they dare not speak plainly) of the opinion generally entertained there, 
that the Indian Government requires the stroiig heljiing band of England 
to extrieftte it from the present contest. 'I'he Ilurhdru of the 8th of 
Match has the following remarks : — 

The John HhH says that a thousand men are coming out fronv England oh 
board of men of vvar. It would not require a whole feet of luch ship* to bring 
out that Bumber of men, nor do we think it would be worth while employiuf 
lueii of war for the conveyance of so small a number. We have seen letters from 
Eu^nd which say that ten thousand men are to come out, and, under tUl cireww- 
stancesf we think this account the most likely to be the true one. 

We are not surprised to find, republished in a Calcutta paper, (the Ben- 
gal tiurkaru of tlie 9lh of March,) a condensed summary of all the 
slanders issued from the East India House, against the Marquis of Hasting* 
and the house of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, without one word of the 
justification of their conduct, which has overwhelmed their enemie# 
and cahimnlators in this country with confusion and disgrace. It is 
quite worthy of the present Government of India to employ its enslaved 
and degraded press in circulating, throughout their territories, the most 
false hud malicmus slanders against the administration of their predeces- 
sor, which with all its fau ts, reflecU infiiite discredit on thoir own, 

As every symptom of advancement in consequence and respectability 
made by the race of Indo-Britons, notwithstanding the cruel and unjust 
neglect ahd political exclusion by which they are kept down, must U 
lulerwting to every liberal mind, we reprint the following paragraph from 
the Bengal Hurkam of March 7th 
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W« iliMt thmra avfeetiiilf of Emi ludiaiu is to tak« place tn Mottifaqr 
purpose of etifablishin^ aDinner Club. We much approve ofifeipertalM ■ 
ciamnliof’thiekiody and therefore hope that the leadini^ inea ofthat^b^ will 
attend the meeting, to which we suppoM none but the most unesceptionaMe cha- 
racters need expect admittance. 

The following is the only hint our late Calcutta hewspapcilss coaltaia 
respecting the present state of affairs in the interior of India 

JubbulporSy Feb. 22. — ** General Adams left this on the 17th, in progress to 
Kurnaul ; long will bis name be remembered on the banks of the Merbudda, and 
his departure from hence will long be regretted. Mr. Widder intends to reside 
at Juhljulporc, and expresses no little anxiety for the completion of his palace. 
We understand that two troops of irregular horse are to he raised here, and the 
Nujeeb corps to be greatly increased; and also that Mr. W. is about to apply for 
several more assistants ; for he is said to attribute the unsettled state of the pro- 
vince to the want, principally, of European agents. When the 8th Cavalry haye 
left the districts, we may expect some troubles again ; and most probaldy one 
officer will have to go to Tcjghur, and another to Muudelah, towards the end of 
the month.” 

SUAKSPEARIAN BRIDGES AND DAWK IMPROVEMENTS. 

Our readers are fully aware of the extensive fame conferred on the 
Poetraaster-General of Bengal for the introduction (if not invention) of 
tension and suspension bridges in India; hence, in that country, called 
Shakspearian, after his own name. The Calcutta Government Gazette^ 
unwearied in celebrating the praises of this discovery, has lately given 
the following account of Metamorphosis of the Shaksperian Cbjr Rope 
Bridge of Suspension, at Allypore, into one of Sylhet Cane or dround 
Rattans”; — 

This curious change was, we understand, effected with ease in the course of a 
few hours. The result is very interesting, inasmuch as it proves the great faciUty 
and economy with which these ingenious structures can W composed and sus- 
pend^. 

It apj^ars that canes, from 100 to 225 feet in length, and from one to nearly 
two intdies in diameter, are procurable on our north-eastern frontier, merely (br 
the cost of the labour in collecting them together. The Governor-General’s agent, 
Mr. Scott, when at Sylhet, sent down to Calcutta, at the request of Mr. Colin 
Shakspeare, a supply of canes, coiled up like rope; and of which he has con- 
structed the nreseut small bridge, of 130 feet span by five feet in width. Not 
only the roadway, but all the radiating guys, catenary curved swings, preventer 
braces, and vertical suspenders, are of cane, none exceeding one and a qn^itet 
inch in diameter, and many not three-quarters of an inch. < 

Tha use of iron thimbles throughout the composition, gives an air of symmetry 
and heatiiess, while they greatly diminish friction, and add much to the strength 
of the Irldge, which, like its rustic predecessor, has only one iron-jointed arm in 
the eeptre. 

The appearance of the arch is singularly light, even more so than rope i and it 
is iu reality lighter as a whole, because the bamboo cross slips, furming the 
roadway, are lashed at once to the canes, and thus it becomes firmer than iutiro 
roM brmge» iu which the ireadway is distinct, and lies over the strands. 

Eiflitpen canes, of 150 feet each, form the beariugs.-— These are lashed ton- 
thec each end qf the bridge, and then bound round four opm hearhy in aub- 
Blittthph qf aead-e>-e8. Thus the power acts in the same way as mkh 

the i^dj^ibridge. 

Thfre.ara no friction sheaves in the standards, with the exception of one> for 
the Iqyres^ guy, the augle being acute. , ^ 

l^e streuj^Kand durabUity of the cane is by some considered equal to that «f 
rope, hut this is p question that lime will solve. Meanwhile it is quite dear, thsd 
if the cane should onjy last a season or two of the rains, (and it is strongest when 
kept moistO the .advautages gained tq the couolry, aboandiag in tbatusefol^aod' 
cheap commodity^ will be tnvakulable; w bridge whaievcr, we bebefc^ bavpf 
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beea Uyit^quarter up.to the oresent tine. And we any condude 

that the Nalimt Aron h^taod method ir workini^ up ctue, will improre hoth 
on the nwatnen md ittengib ef cane bridns now to be iutroduced» eaprolally as 
they/WelljkuoWtfruin eaperience, how to choose the best kind of caue» aud to cut 
it at the proper season for the pu^se intended. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General visited the Cane Bridge on Friday morn- 
ing, aiki hb Lotdship was pleased, after a minute inspection, to signify his ap- 
probation of so novel and useful a structure. 

The original experimental Berai Torrent Bridge, still lying at AiUpore, under 
rover, was also exhibited to his Lordship, preparatory to its return to its station 
for the third season of the approaching rains. It is then, ue are told, the Post* 
master General’s intention that it shall be accompanied by a new bridge for a 
torrent a few miles west of Bancoorah. 

This facility of transporting and erecting rope bridges of all dimensions na- 
turally leads to the question, whether such machinery would not have proved 
very useful in the present warfare on our east and north-east frontiers, especially 
with General Shuldhatn's Division in Cachar, a country intersected with innu- 
merable Nullahs, and no enemy in front. 

Celerity of Expresses and the common Ddk . — We are happy in recording a very 
extraordinary instance of further increased celerity in the progress of our mails 
to Madras. On the 4th of last month an express from Government to Ceylon, 
via Madras, reached the latter place in the short space of nine days and three 
(|uarters of an hour, having thus exceeded by twelve hours the greatest speed yet 
attained even on the improved rales which of late years have taken place. The 
measured distance, it is well known, is 1044 miles. The common DMc, which 
brought this intelligence in little more than eleven days, now greatly surpasses 
all former expresses on the old regime. 

From the Bombay side of India, an express reached Calcutta on the .'iih March, 
in the short space of thirteen days and a half, the distance being 130B miles. On 
the advantages to Government, and the mercantile body, thus aetjuired by these 
very expeditious rates of communication, it would be superfluous to say more 
than that they reflect much credit on the Post Office Department. 

The Madras Sujyplementary Gazette ^ of Tuesday evening, 22d Fch. brings ac- 
counts of the safe arrival of the French ship, Anna, at that port, after having 
struck on the Pnlicat Shoal. She had on board two Shak8j>onrlan bridge models 
for the Madras Government, one a highly finished town model, the other of the 
rustic order. 


SYLIIET FRONTIER. 

The accounts frond this division of the army, under Brigadier-General 
ShuldWm, extend to the beginning of March. They were still contend- 
ing with the difficulties of the country, and their progress retarded by the 
want of carriage and of the means of keeping up supplies, all aggravated 
by the rains that had already fallen. The following are extracts 

Feb. 22, 1825. — The force under Brigadier-C.euernl Shuldham, which left 
Doodpatlee on the I6th, have, in consequence of the heavy rain, only advanced 
eleven or twelve miles; the roads are represented to be quite impassable for the 
artillery and loaded cattle. 1'he progress of the advanced party, employed In 
clearing the forest, has also been greatly impcde«l by this fall of rain ; the soil is 
80 slippery, and there are so many ascents and descents, in crossing the little ris- 
ing grounds and nullahs, that it is with difficulty that the men can keep their 
feet. Loaded cattle slide about, and scatter their loads in every direction ; camels 
aud bullocks are said to be nearly as useless as carriages in such a country. Those 
who.wero in Cacliar during this month last year, state they experienced similar 
weather. Until it clears up, it seems in vain to expect the force can make any 
progceit. Reports state that Muunipore is occupied by 20u0 of the enemy ; and 
that a still larger force is In the vicinity. But little dependence can be placed on 
the ifvfortnation received, os it hi now generally supposed the enemy have possess- 
ed themti^net of the paaaes through tlw hilh. Elephants are in gmt demand fbr 
carciafe* llie Jtkmcers, io cntthiglhe food through the forest, lately rtiet with a 
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mkttaeg* in full bloisom. the (Vecrance of which i« Iai4 to htv# btoh vert 
f rMt; leverel uutmei^ were found s6«ttered nn the giwind u^der the tree. 

The 3d Briffftde and Artillery, with the HetUl-OuarteM hhd 6ti# of the 
iM^isldn, feached Banksandy on the 24th Feb., ha\inif been detatnM on the 
banks of the Badree Nullah ^>r Ate days by heary rain, vthich tendered the road 
over the Badree hills so difficult, that the train and rear^guard did not come up 
titt three days after the arrival of the head-quarters at that ground, it was in- 
tended to halt the troops at Banskandy until the road through the forest was 
Completely opened, and a sufficiency of supplies collected In advance at NoOng. 
shie to provide for future wants. 

Camp Banskandy, March 1, 1825. — ^The 16th Local Battalion has been ofdere<l 
to advance to Nooiigshie to keep the Nagahs in check, as they have lately at- 
tacked and driven hack the Quarter-Mastcr-GeueraU' hurkarus. Want of sup- 
plies, or rather the means of conveying them, will prevent Blair’s horse and tfie 
pioneers from advancing farther thaji the edge of the great forest, as it Would be 
at present impossible to supply the men with food, and the horses With forage or 
even grain, after they enter it, or until some better carriage than bullocks he 
found, and able to penetrate the forest in its present muddy state. We are obliged 
to keep a sharp look out, as the Burmese are skulking about in the hills, watch- 
ing an opportunity to cut off stragglers of the reconnoitring parties. 

Adverting to the opinion of a high military authority, mentioned in our 
laat| of tho certainty of failure in this quaiter, we cannot but think that 
the probability of hia ominous prediction being verified is much increased 
by what is stated above. 

CHITTAGONG FORCE. 

The division of the army advancing into Arracan, under General Mor- 
rison, liad not, according to the last account, yet reached the capital of 
that province. The dUKculties of penetrating into the enemy’s country 
were found to increase at every stop; and it w'as at last found expedient 
to make a halt until the means could be procured of proceeding by water. 

On the 4th of March, General Morrison ordered the troops to advance 
upon the Arracan River, (also called the Oratong, the Umba, and Kola- 
dyne, in various parts of its course.) the stream on which the capital of 
that name is situated. The numbers of the enemy in the fort of Arracan 
are variously stated : by some accounts at 1 0,000 ; by others at only 7 or 
800. Commodore Hayes, with the gun-boat squadron, had taken three 
of the stockades guarding the advance to Arracan, without opposition; 
hut private letters, received in towm, state that “ his flotilla had met w ith 
a very serious disaster. Having come to an anchor in one of the 
isthnds, they were attacked, it is said, by the enemy, and a great pro- 
portion of the boats destroyed.” This account is rendered but too pro- 
bable by the composition of this force, which has alw’ays been described 
as consisting of men of low caste, lately enlisted, on whom no reliance 
could reasonably bo placed. If such a disaster has happened, it will com- 
pletely paralyse the future eflforts of this division. 

As an example of the obstacles and disappointments which this army 
has to encounter In a country so little known, it is stated that the M ayoon 
or Mnyoo River (called Mageeo in our map) is found to be not at all as 
deieribi d or laid down in any of the maps hitherto pul lished. Imtead 
of being a narrow river, it is ** an inland sea, branching off in different 
dtrectioQS^ and the shortest width is said to be about three miles and a 
hldf.’' 

The difficulty of transporting the baggage, dec. of the army, aod.Uing' 
Ing up supplies) has besa already eerily ^It, whm the tmpa were not 
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indrethah or thirty rtillei from out own frondop. With aU Ibo 
advant&goii p<^seSiied In our own territory, it took un or twelve dayg to 
oonvey them acroM the Naaf rirer, which forms the boundary in that 
qnarier. A letter, dated from camp on the 26th of February, says, that 
the ships with the commissariat stores having been detained by southerly 
winds, the troops were on half rations, and obliged to halt, and that 
elephants had been sent back to Mungdoo, the frontier station, for 8up« 
plies. The enemy were said to have taken up their position on the other 
side of the Mayoo, and the army was Availing for boats to convey it across 
this river, which being three or four miles broad, the undertaking would 
be much more arduous than the passage of the Naaf. Commodore Hayes, 
with his squadron, (consisting of the Vestal, Research, Helen, Trusty^ 
Asseerghur, Pluto, Osprey, and some gun-boats, with a company of 
the 54th,) was in the Arracan river, and about to attack a strong stockade 
named Chinghela, reported to be “garrisoned by 1000 of the enemy's 
troops, and a body of peasantry Avho wore forcibly retained for its defence 
by the Burmese.’’ The Mug Sirdars (that is, the chiefs of the original 
natives of the country subdued by the Burmese) “ had been imprisoned 
(says John Bull) by the Burmese authorities of Arracan, to secure, if 
sible, the neutrality of their dependents." “ Rumours (he adds) had reached 
the camp, that the Mugs in and about the capital (of Arracan) had been 
massacred/* Such rumours are never wauling ; but while these Indian 
politicians see so clearly how great a source ot weakness it is to tha 
Burmese that their subjects arc a different race trom themselves, do they 
never reflect that the position of the British in India is exactly siimlar; 
Avith this difference,— that the Burmese have done eA'cry thing in their 
power to increase their own numbers and identify themselves with their 
subjects ; while our policy has been Just the reverse ? Letters from General 
Morrison’s camp warn those to whom they are written, that unless water* 
carriage can be procured in greater abundance, they must not be very 
sanguine of the mrce soon reaching Arracan. Even if they do reach it 
before the rains, it will be attended Avith no small sacrifice, of men 
and money, to keep tliom there during the en.suing monsoon, 

RANGOON’ EXPEDITION. 

Accounts from Rangoon, dated about the middle of February, state, 
that the long-e.xpedted and much-wished-for advance of the troops under 
the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, had at last taken place. It is 
certainly to be regretted that the army had not been fully supplied with 
provisions, and provided with every necessary equipment for this under- 
taking four or five months earlier, when they w ould have had the whole 
dry season before them, instead of having to make the attempt bow% 
when the weather is on the point of becoming unfavourable ; so that the 
chances against success, arising from tlie nature of the country, are 
immeasurably increased. 

The adiranced guard mo\ed on the 3d of February, and the first en- 
counter vlth the enemy AA^as at the stockade of Lain or Lyng, whence 
Burmese advanced guard was posted, consisting of 22(X) men. This 
stockade was carried on the fifth, the garrison being first sum roonad^to 
retire in peace, with all their property, to their habitadoos. TJie 
(Mpo«al Sey ttfiaed to to, whI »to«<l the firit imult, tAn 
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retuming which, by one discharge, they retreated. The , following, ^ 
more detailed account, from a letter dated Rangoon, February 1^;— „ 

The long-expected and much-wished-for advance of the troops from EangouQ 
under the command of General Sir A. Campbell, K.C.B., has at iengtl^ taken 
place ; the whole party left Rangoon on Sunday the 13th of February, upon which 
occasion a salute of seventeen guns was fired from the Dagon Pagoda heights. 
Rangoon stockade has become completely bare, and has the appearance of a 
deserted vilhige.. On ibe 5th of February, a strong party, composed of the Euro- 
peans and Natives from the different corps, embarked and went off to a strong 
»totkddc called Tanteabeun, where they arrived on or about the 7th inst., and 
were received with a very sharp fire from the enemy, of cannon, glnjall, and 
musketry, which listed for some time, until the steam-boat, with some of the 
rocket troops on board, and sloop Satellite, ranged up close to the stockade, 
assisted by the men-of-war’s boats under the command of Captain Chadds, of his 
Majesty’s sloop Arachne, when they opened a heavy fire of rockets and carron- 
ades, while the troops landed and put the enemy to the route, leaving but few 
killed and wounded behind them, with all their guns and ammunition, consisting 
of twenty-nine pieces of cannon of various calibre, from twelve to four- pounders, 
brass and iron. Wc are happy to state that the troops, both Natives and Euro- 
peans, behaved with (heir usual gallantry. 

On the 8th of February, paitof the party retnrnctl, leaving 100 Europeans and 
300 Natives to destroy the works. Our loss is only one sohlier drowned, one 
Sepoy and two Lascars of the steam-boat wounded ; four Burmese that were 
wounded were taken prisoners. 

Tlio route proposed to be followed by the land-forces is not very clear ; 
but it will, no doubt, keep near the course of the river for its supplies. The 
Burmese are lying in force at Denobew, which is about sixty miles from 
Rangoon, in a north-westerly direction. A letter, published in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Government Gazettes’ says : 

Dciiobew has boon so long the head (piartcrs of the Burman armv, that I 
think it hut reasonable to expect (hat the whole science of the empire has been 
exerted in preparing for its defence. There the united legions awaitour approach, 
and there, most probably, the fate of Av.i will be ileculed. Three Malahars, who 
arrived fro(n Denobew yesterday, state the Btmdoola's force at 10,000 men, and 
add, that munbers were daily pouring in(o his entrenched camp ; that he, Sarra- 
wadtly, and Moun-slioe-za, had si tdeil all their difFerencos, and were acUnff 
tofcether for the pitbUc good. The real stale of the case will now soon be known 
to us. 

This is the end of all the rumours of quarrels, rebellions, and massacres, 
among the Buimesc leaders, so rept*atedly circulated by the Indian Go- 
vernment Papers, and as often belied. Kqually little reliance, we suspect, 
can be placed on the hopes held out, that the natives of the country will 
co-operate with us against the Burmese. That the people in the conquered 
provinces may remain neutral, is not improbable ; feeling, as those living 
under a despotism must do, that, since they are slaves ^ready, and can- 
not be much worse, it matters little to them whether they live under one 
tyrant or another. The negotiations with the Siamese Chiefs have 
always worn a very equivocal aspect, and not less so now than ever. 
They are, no doubt, desirous of reaping all the advantage they can from 
the quarrels between the British and the Burmese ; but although tliey 
hold out large professions and promises to us, and jxissibly to our enemies 
at the same time, it does not appear they have yet committed themselves 
with either party by .striking a blow. They have addressed a piece of 
the most fulsome bombast to Sir A. Campbell-^'* the English her»-— the 
champion of the world — the tamer of elephants!” with the view evidently 
of penetrating the policy of the British Government. From the styje in 
^daiicli ii is written* (>^htch is merely Sir Archibalds own Orientalii^,) 
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they would appeftt to haV€ formed a very indifferent opinion of bi« under- 
standing, if tli^ looped to secure bis friendship by such a tribute to Wf 
vanity as the following ‘ Letter from Siam’ : 

Tlje Chief of the Country of Zaky, of Lagoon, and Jumma ; the splendid hero 
and renowned warrior of great splendour, dignity, and riches ; the Hrince, the 
rokr over fifty-seven Provinces, posses'^ed by my ancestors from the remotest 
generations. The Lord and Chief of the nine tribes of the Siamese people. The 
illustrious Prince possessing the richest Throne in the East. The name of the 
second Chief is Bems, Agao Loom Vat. The name of the third, Shooni Zova 
Bauzagau Lan Cheg. ThchC three Chiefs were present at Durbar, with three and 
ihirtj Wazeers, and being uiianiiuous, having but one mind and one object, pre- 
sent this to His Excellency.— 

To the Governor over Sixty Tribes, and the Great Conqueror oier Countries, 
the English Hero— the Champion of the World — the Tamer of Elephants— the 
(General victorious over the Burmese, mild and merciful— the Leader of Leaders 

the luspircr of Bravery, — this rcijuest is written lu the year of the Hegira, One 

Thousand One Hundred and Eighty-six ; a year greater than seen by any of our 
ancestors i a year more auspicious than all former years ; — in which tne Con- 
queror of Provinces, tlie Em'lish Hero, by command of his King, came with an 
aimy to attack the Burmese, over whom he has been \ictorious , who ha«. uut 
molested the inhabitants, hut has permitted the poor to remain in their dwellings. 
This luleliigciice having reached us, dilfused general joy. We have likewise 
heard that many Wu/eers and Burmese soldiers hate been sent to the regions of 
death liy the invincible warriors. The English hero, who is seated on a throne, 
and is exceeding beneficent, has ordered that neither vexation nur trouble us to 
be gi>en to the people remaining in ihcu houses. Against your power no enemy 
can draw an arrow. 'I lie poor and the cultixators in your prosperity find ease, 
rurthcr, we are of opinion, that if }ou continue fighting after this m, inner for 
onejear, or one month, neiilier the name nor\estige of the Burmese will remain. 
Tlien will the poor in tranquilhly pass their lives, and then the name of their 
merciless cuemiefi will be obliterate''. \\e are likewise pcrsnnded, that, to tlie 
people living uuder the shadow ol the standard of tour clemency, imt cveu a 
cause of trouble can arise. The great ( hief Leeagat, the second Bniigan Khoon, 
the third Buligan Khasan Cliesdoo Cihom Tliuliam, the Chief of the countries 
ol Lafiooin and Jam.u, all being assemhhd, and being unammons, and having 
but one mind and one olijecS I have d* saihod it to the great English hero and 
Conqueror ; and I wish to he informed oi i/our ctrcmnlnnces and evny wuh inyour 
mind. Tins request is addiessed to tue presence of the illustrious enthroned 
English coiKiucror. 

No doubt they are “desirous of being informed of his circumstances,” 
that they may shape tlieir course accordingly. Their views are still 
further developed in the following extract from ‘ John Bull,’ containing, 
as usual, reports of the mo.st bloody di'^.scnsions among the enemy : 

Ou the IClh of Tehruary, Sir Archibald ramphcll was twenty miles from Ran- 
goon. It was reported that the Buiidoola, and his brother Genenil, had arrived 
near Paulang, with 80,000 men ; a rumour which found no great credit at Ran- 
goon. Ou the 16ib, Biigadier-Geucral Colton sailed with his divisiou, aud ex- 
pected to be at Paulaug on the lyih. This division is ciubiirkcd ou hoard six brigs, 
and a large number of gun-boats, and proceeds up the river parallel wiih the 
main body of the arms j from which, we undcistaiid, it will never he separated 
more ilian seven miles. Brigadier Cotton is to meet Sir A. CampiKll at Donobeifr, 
and thev' are to proceed to Prome. On the I«tli, Major bale saih-d to 
with 2 . 1 O Eurvpeans of the Light Infantry of theRoials, one hatirtlmn of 
aud the Larue, uuder Captain Marriot. In that quarter it was unde, stood that 
the inhabitants were most impatient to have our pre-eme among them, o« they 
and the Burmese were fighting with each other. After taking posKeB«.iuu of I^- 
*eln. Major Sale was to proceed to Donobew Ui join bin A Campbell aud Brigadjer- 
Geueral Cotton, by land or water, as may be found most convenient, fhree 
Siamese Chiefs, from Martaban, arrived at Rangoon, and were received with 
iQibtary honours, the troops lining the street# as they passed. I hey came with 
offmoflmmeditu asristtnee to the amount of ten thousand men, and a punga 
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that the King will furnish as many more. Thet/ desired that Martahmy Tmw 
and Mergut, should be delivered over to 5<«m, as they formerly belonged to them 
No sjncijic (insiver was given to this proposaly but they were recommended to ud. 
ntfive iiuiriediatcly, and attack Tunjjo, on the south-ca'^t frontier of A\a. The<:e 
Chiefs sailed aj^ain, on the 20th, for Martaban. Hiigatlier M‘Creagh remains iu 
commatid at Han^^mn, and Colonel Smelt, second. On the necessary carriage 
arriving Iroin C'aliuttu, Jiiigadier M'C'reagh proceeds up the river, in conimaiid 
of tlic second diMsioii. in the mean time the fortification ol Rangoon was going 
on hri-^kly. One letter intMitions, that a sepoy, having gone into the jungle, and 
not returning, liis comrades went in search of him, when it was found that he had 
been corned off by the Hurmese. 'i’wo days afterwards he returned to Rangoon, 
end stated that he had been suddenly knocked down with a bludgeon, by a lliir- 
iiiali who st.iitcd iroin the jungle; anil, on recovering, found his bauds tied 
hehiiid his Vjack. In this state lie was carried to an old stockade, about two iniks 
distant, wluio he louiid nine or tin Hurmesc. They questioued him as to the 
slrengili of the Kngliih at Rangoon ; he said they had lil teen regiments of Ca- 
valry and lilteeii ol Jiitanlry, wlun he was threatened with being hanged if he did 
not tell the iruih. He pi rsi»(eil, howi vcr, in his story. He was then escorted liya 
JJurmah to near the lines, and allowed to return; the savages, however, having 
first cut off two of his fingers, probably to disable him, in future, from pulling a 
trigger. 

The subjoined extracts, from the ‘ Bengal Ifurkaru,’ show that no ex- 
pense of troops or transports will bo spared, in order, if possible, to ensure 
success to tins enterpiise, of penetiating the Burmese empire by the 
principal river : 

The I'ollow'iug ships and vesscK were taken up for the grand expedition : John 
Shore, Hcamont, Commander and Deputy Agent of ti.in«|)orts ; brig Macauley; 
brig Pallas ; hiig PhiEiiix, Captain Kdiuoiid Harrison ('lift ; ami David Malcolm. 
Sliij's on the expedition to liassem , liis Majesty’s sloop Lame; ships Argjic, 
Lotus, umlCairou. The following ships remained in tiie river - Moira, a store- 
ship; Poit William, gi ami siore-slnp ; ship Anna Koheitsoii, store and hospital 
ship; shij) (ienerul NVood; the Krneaud priT.on-slup ; the flood Hope, Rinny, 
Commander, dischai ged from the iliily of the Dnllah guard-siiip, and relieved 
by his Majesty’s hug Si'phy, Capfatn Uyves. The ships VViiulsor Casile, David 
Scott, ami Heroine, left the mouth of the river on the evening of the 14tb 
February, for Hencoolen. Aci omits were received, on the l.Uli insi , of HOO war- 
Ixmts, cousisimg of a force of 811,000 nivn, under ihc coiiiiiiaml of Monchuzair, 
were collected at Basscin, sp,ike the Honourable Company’s boat Narcissa, 
f'aptiiin Kiii^, from iMart.ib.ui, on the 1 111), with the ^lanlese Ambassadors for 
Raiigoun; on the Ifith, spoUtj tlie ship Zemibia, below tlie Llephant, where the 
has been lying two days lor the pilot, all well; on the same evtuiug, spoke the 
ship Duiivegau Castle, with volunteer Native troops from Madras, all well. 

The same paper states : 

Prom tlie Loiniiiander ol the Mary Aiinc, the following additional news from 
Rangoon has been obtained : 

The army had moved forward about the lOtli, leaving but a few troops to pro- 
tect the town. Six brigs, with the steam-vessel and several guu-hoals, had 
paused up the river. 

The brig lieu Jousou, laden with potatoes and 100 bullocks, had arrived. On 
the 18th, the expedition sailed for Ra.ssein, consisting of lus Majesty’s ship Larne, 
hiv Majesty’s cruizer Mercury, transport Lotus, Argylc, and Carrou, with a con- 
siderable mimher of guns and row-boats. 

Ou the '24th, the Mary Anne fell in with and spoke the transjHjrt Ferguasou, 
HerciUes, and Virginia. .Several other shijis were, at the same time, seen to 
windward, all standing lowaixls Rangoon, and would reach it in a few days (20th}. 

From ‘John Bull' we also learn, that another embarkation of ele- 
phants, for the service of the at my at Rangoon, had taken place lately. 

It is singularly luifortuiiate that all the grand preparations are only 
completed within one or two montlis of the return of the rains, which^ 
according to all that i4 known of Ute country, are to be expected in April, 
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wbeu the troops will again have to struggle with the unfavourable seaaon, 
and depend for their supplies on the fleet, which can only reach them by 
a long inland navigation, rendering it far less easy to keep up supplies 
than at Rangoon, wheie so much was suffered in the })receding season 
tVoin want of provisions. 

8ir Archibald Campbell, on ordering the advance from Rangoon in the 
be'^inning of February, issued a proclamation, wliich in highly worthy of 
being inserted as a companion to the foregoing address from tlie Siamese 
to this “ Leader of Leaders, and Great Compieror over Countries.’' It 
is as follows : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

UV r.RIOADIER-GENEllAI. SIR ARCHIHAI.D (.AMIMIMJ., K.( ,11. AND K.C.T.S. roM- 

MANDKR or lUE ENGLISH ARMY IN IHE OOMIMONS 01 THE KINO 01' AVA. 

INIIAHITANTS OF TItK BORMAN RMPIRR! 

'I’he English forces have come aimmgst you to seek redress for the cruel mur- 
den mul numerous omits your anogaut Court had the presumption to inflict 
o|»n, and otter to, the subjects of the British Ooveruiucut, in a liiueof profound 
peace. 

A ^reat and generous nation, confident in its own strength, like that of the 
British Empire in Iinlia, tried every tiling possilile, By mild and temperate expos- 
tulation, to make jour Court sensilde ot the enormitj ot its conduct, and the in- 
evitable consecpience lliat u per«.exeraiu e m it would occasion. These reniou- 
siiMiues tended oiilj to im’reasi' the insolence ol the (.ourtol Ava. Recourse to 
anus was therelore the only me.isnre lelt to the Kiij^lish, in support <d their own 
nehts and dignity. What th.it appc.il has already prodiiceil, .t is iimiece-isary 
liir me tosay — jon all know it. The braiery of nivtioojis ha» already deprived 
the Court ot An a of its inaiitiuie proMiices ol Mergni, 'I'avov, Veh, Martahau, 
and the island of ( heduba. The aiicienl kingdom ol Pegu has become a desert 
Irom the ravaijos of war. The most powerliil annus, possible for your Court to 
tof-ether, have been sent af;.'\mst us ; we iiavt mser.usri) i mem lim'-ciiaif! 
^inee the arrival i.f mj lorce at Kangnoii, in the month of May hnt, nvp have at 
iliirerent periods lakeii fiom jou more than seven hundred pieces of nrtiilerif, nnd 
small arniii too luinieioiis to be counted, and your loss in lues has been, as you 
all know, most eiioi niou-. ; ami with you, on that an omit, I lament the (ears of 
a^ed parents, sisters, widows, and iiiiiocent eliildren. All this lias been endured 
merely to support the tolly and ol)>»tinaev of jour Court, to whom our peaceable 
ilesires have been made known. Vet, it siill abstains from ottering any repara- 
tion for the V'o/tto/i cruelties nnd unpi ovuked t/ifuncs 1 bu\c already inentioiitnl. 
It oidj, therelore, remains (or me locariv the Nietono is Kiiplish arms nut only 
to jour capital, but to the remotest parts <d jonr kioirdom, till yioir Court ia 
lironghi to a proper sense of that justice, honour, and poliey, due from one neigh- 
houiing state to another. 

llaNing thus briefly explained the cause of our coming in arms amongst yon, 
Non will see and fully iinderstand that to \onr own King and (.overnment 
alone have jon to attribute all the past c.damities of the war, and such as may 
still ensue from its further j)ro<iress. My most anxious ilesireisto alleviate those 
miseries towards the peaceable and iiinotent inbabitaiils, to the very utmost of 
my ]X)wer, ishoNV yourseUcs, therefore, deserNing ol that leelmg towards you by 
keeping, as we advance, yourselves nnd jour lainilies peacealdy and f|uieily in 
None houses, and you may depend upon the most invioliblc protection of yiuir 
persons and projierty. Bring to my arinj such articles ot the produce of yoiip 
Inrins and industry as you wish to dispose of ; every thing N»ill be paid for with 
the most scrupulous fidelity, I ask you not to take up arms, or to take ayy part 
whatever in the war ; I have troops suflicient for all the objects I have in view, 
without any further aid. May the spirit of your forefathers direct your liearin to 
follow the ilne of conduct 1 have laid down for your guidance, which will insuri^ 
for you, as 1 have already jiroini-ed, nay fullest protection, and everp respect t<f 
your relipoH and tomples^ Sac. &c. 

Gitan under ray hand and seal at Rangooni the 1st day of Feb, 

(Signed) A« CAMPBELL) B* G» ftc. Ac# 
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The first question suggested by this strange 
Campbell begins by telling the Burmese the reasons which have. Uveu^t 
hith there nine months after he has been among them ? Wa hare heard 
of hanging a man, and afterwards trying him ; so Sir Asohibaldy af^er 
inflicting all the horrors of war upon a country, rendfirihg, according to 
his own account, a uhole kingdom a desert, and causing an ‘‘.feapitDOug'’ 
loss of life, making the tears of parents, widows, and helpless orphans to 
flow, — after subjecting, as he states, an innocent people to all these ca- 
lamities for nine long months, he begins a proclamation by telling them the 
reason ; namely, that it is for no fault of theirs, but of their rulers. He 
says that those unhappy people, so long the innocent victims of this war, 
will now be spared, if they remain quiet: on this condition, he now 
promises them “ his fullest protection, and every respect to their religion 
arid temples this he now' offers after so much blood has been shed ; and 
his army has been employed, for nine months, sacking and demolishing 
every sacred edifice throughout the country, that came within their 
reach I Can a people, smarting under infliction of all these injuries, be 
expected to rely on the mercy of their invaders, set forth in pompous 
proclamations belied by their deeds? To justify the infliction of so much 
misery on an innocent people. General Campbell talks of “ cruel murders 
and numerous insults ” inflicted by their arrogant Court on DritUh sub- 
jects. Where and when, may wo ask, did the Court of Ava commit 
Such murders? If he mean on the missionaries or merchants whom 
Lord Amherst’s precipitate declaration of war threw into their hands, 
the assertion is not borne out by fact ; as from all that has been yet 
heard, the lives of these unfortunate men are still spared. But Sir Archi- 
bald means, the Mug-boatman killed near Shahpooree island ! His mur- 
derer, however, w’asnot the Court of Ava, but a malefactor who fled, and 
could not be apprehended. If the deceased, therefore, had had the blood 
of Kings and Emperors flowing in his veins, it would not have afforded the 
shadow of an e.Xciise for the oceans of blood pretended to be shed on his 
account. The Burmese did not refuse to deliver him up, but were un- 
able. Supposing, however, that they had, on the contrary, been able, 
but refused : still this would have afforded no excuse to tlie British Go- 
Vei^nment for making war on them; because, in similar circumstances, 
where men, living under our protection, have killed not one but hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of Burmese subjects, and filled their country with 
disorder and bloodshed, the Company’s seixants have refused to deliver 
up the perpetrators. This has happened over and over w ithin tlic inst 
dozen of years. 

A Burmese rebel and outlaw’, of the name of King- herring, who 
formerly belonged to Arracan, having taken refuge in our tertitqries, 
aftefr fimrteen years plotting, succeeded in raising a force sufficient to in- 
vade the Burman Empire, which he did in 1811, Lord Minto, justly 
concJeivi ng that such an invasion, proceeding from our dominions, might 
be looked upon by the Burmese as a dissolution of the relations of ajpity 
between the two states, sent an embassy to do aw ay with this impt^J*' 
sioft, by disavowing all connexion with the outlaw'. Ills attempt hj^viui^ 
failed, after causing the destruction of the lives and property of many 
Burmese subjects, he then took refo^ again in our territory, ai^ our 
Government positively refused to deliver up either himself or the ptW 
deiperadoel of hit gang. It pretendedi indeed, that t^y should 
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aDow^i % re^igeif) cmr tertitories any more; but they, notwithatandiag, 
fouod ^ asjduin there ! It professed to give orders for securing th^, 
but it intimated to the magistrates, that it would be very sorry, indeed 
if they actually secured ! (Pari. Papers, p. 15, March 4, 1812.) 
After a hint of this kind, it is superfluous to add, that the outlaw was 
not apprehended. Having recruited his strength a little in our territory, 
he was soon again in a condition to renew his attempt on the Burruan 
empire! And, on this fresh attack, our Government made fresh pro- 
fessions of its desire to secure him, and keep him quiet. Tliese' profes- 
sions it performed in its usual way : King-l>erring and his band of out- 
laws, in gangs of 40 or 50 each, made excursions from our frontier, and 
supported themselves by rapine and plunder ; and he openly avowed his 
intention of making another grand attack on the Burmese dominions. 
Iho British Government still refused to surrender up the perpetrator of 
so many murders and robberies, but renewed its “ solemn assurances,” 
that it did not encourage him. The better to deceive the world, it re- 
solved to issue a proclamation, declaring, in express terms, that if this 
rebel should renew his attempts, he should he surrendered to his sove- 
reign. But, in another paragraph, (p. 96,) the Government states 
plainly, that it did not at all mean to bo bound by this promise! It 
was made, they declare, only t<) mislead the Burmese and their rebel 
wibjects. Because, say the Supreme Council, “ there is a wide differ** 
ence, in effect, between a knowledge of our intentions so obtained, and a 
formal declaration of them : our measures will not be embarrassed by 
the former’' ! We are happy to say, that all this Jesuitical shufliing took 
place before the office of (Jovernor- General wa.s filled by the Marc^uis of 
Hastings ; which we mention, as his administration comnjenced in the 
same year, lest it might be supposed that he had lent himself to these 
transactions. In fine, the outlaw and robber never was given up, but 
died in bis asylum in 1 815 ; a Ithougii Lord Hastings, on coming into power, 
showed every desire to act with good faith towaids the Burmese in this 
transaction, and allowed their troops to assist ours in pulling dowui these 
disiurbters of the peace. 

After having protected .so long the authors of so many atrocities fur 
a series of years ; and, latterly, another ringleader, of the same kind, 
called the Mug Hynja; it surely requires no small degree of assurance on 
tlie part of the Indian Government, to pretend to justify a war against 
the Burman empire, on the ground of a Mug boatman having been killed 
un the frontier by a Burmese subject, who e.scaped unpunished. Waa 
King-berriug, the chief and ringleader of a band of robbers, murderers, 
and outlaws, ever punished for all his crimes inflicted on the Bumieae; or 
not rather sheltered, in our territory, to the day of his death ? And did 
we not furnish other outlaws, on the Assam frontier, with arms and am- 
munition, dxpressly for the purpose of attacking the Burmese, and in 
time of profound peace too? Yet Sir A. CampWl talks of “ wautoa 
cruelties” and “ unprovoked injuries” bustaiued by the British Goverib* 
ttient, and strengthens his case by reiterating charges of “ insolmoe, 
obstinacy, and folly,” against the Court of Ava ; as ifhe su^pos^ it were 
tile business ofiBritisb General and armies to go Quixotising about the 
world, to teach every barbarian court wisdom and politeness. But h# 
toay eaMly prove anything, who is at the head of an army, wliwro tho 
fifJengtIi of fhd reasoning lies in the cannon’s irouth, when he is able, at 
Oriental Het alti, Vol. 6 , 2 Q 
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h« will , to Mow ftway Mi eticmies like chaff” ! Thia^uthbM conipai&dn 
shows the modesty of the General, who has been kept by thk eoUectiort 
of chaff nine months in the same position ; a period sulficioridy long to 
have puffed it away with a pair of bellows. This merit, however, we 
must allow Sir Archibald, notwithstanding his consummate humility, in 
underrating his achiovoments upon the said chaff: he has, certainly, 
more strenuously than any other British General, considering ail 
the circumstances, would have done. 

BOMBAY. 

The * Bombay Courier’ of the 19th of February, contains an article on 
•Suttees, worthy of attention on various accounts. From the well-known 
connexion between that paper and the Government, it may be considered 
a demi-official expose of the principles of the British authorities at that 
Presidency. It begins with saying : 

We hare received accounts of two suttees having recently taken place in the 
Deccan, aud one in the (>oiican, The piles were constructed in strict conformity 
with the rules prcicrihed by the Sbasters, vshich adds to the torments of those 
who devote themselves as victims in these dreadful sac# fices ; and, by aline 
can learn, the fortitude and dc^oted^ess of these superstitious beings were in- 
creased by the prospect of eiihaticod sulFerings. Time alone, however, can show 
what measures it may be safe ultimately to ailojit for the purpose of putting an 
end to rites so cruel and revolting to humanity. For ourselves, we riuestion the 
policy of any direct iuterlerence in the reform of practices, which tlie diffusion ol 
a more cnlightoncil system of eduentiun can alone remedy. We make thisirtnark 
in reference to the discussions in which thc‘ Legislature and wouhl-bc leitislators 
at home have recently engaged, on this delicate subject. Thtir humanity out- 
strips their Judgment— its display only augments the evil which they are desirous 
of correcting. A"o«c, surely, cun he more desirous of accomplishing that object 
that] the aumorilies in India ; and can it he for a moment believed that they are 
callous in the disc harge of their dutv? Instead, therefore, of declaiming at pub- 
lic meetings against the toleranc'C of so horrid a practice, it would prcnluce a more 
salutary effect if our Wilberforc’cs, Iluxtotis, and Jiurkiuyhajns, were to contrihutf 
each his f/nte to the cIiRseiniuatioii of education in India ; whit h would not lad of 
dissipating tliose clouds of darkness and ignorance in which it is the policy of the 
Wraminical ascendancy to retain its followers. 

And (he might have added) “ in wliicli it is the polic’.y of the Company 
ascendancy to retain tbeir sulijects.” For what is it that keeps them in 
darkness and ignofance ? Tliecxelnsion of British subjects from India by the 
Company^ ! Who are the persons that endeavour to remove this darkness 
affd ignorance ? Some few individuals who, as missionaries, have ob- 
tained an exemption from the general interdict, or have found shelter in 
foreign settlements, and thence diffuse the fruits of their labours J or who, 
wdth the tacit acqniesenee of the Marquis of Hastings, or other Hl^efal 
rulers, have tren^ofinhlij employed themselves, ivithou t the liccitse of the 
Gotrtpany, ns the instnicters of ymutb ; this being the situation of 1 ho^!e 
superintending the most distinguished Englisli seminaries of education in 
India. Let the Company remove its interdict against such persons, nfnl 
ediK'.ation will need no other stimulus ; for wdien the embargo is tffkcn 
off, this, with every other want which India has of English learning 
talwf, Wil? soon command au adequate supply. But while the rttleW oI 
India oppose this, with what decency can they call upon others to ffdu- 
cite ana enlighten their subjects ? To whom docs this duty of 
furwlB for the Initntttion of the natives of India belong Moitw* 
Wilberforce, Buxton, and Buckingham, or to those who draw the revenues 
of timt couiitty, and bring twenty millions annually from its wretched 
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do not tell th^m that they owa abtneti* 
thing k' retwh todards promoting the moral and iutellcctwalimprovemont 
of their snbjects^.with what decency can these conscientious, liberal, and 
tronerouR rulers, who have deprived Mr. Buckingham of almost his whole 
lortime, call upon him to contribute his “ mite” (his ntttey iiideod 1) 
tocardB suj)j>lywig their infamous neglect? It never once occum to those 
jfi?nrlem«i who ha;'e the modesty to give such advice, that the natives of 
India have any claim upon them but the right of beiug taxed; or that 
Unvorninent has any reciprocal duty to perform to its subjects, far less 
that tlie only just and reasonable end of its existence, is, that its whole 
I'csoniveH may Ix^ solely employed in promoting their happiness. Indian 
rulers think, on the contrary, that it is their sole duty to swallow up the 
\vhole revenues of the country ; and if they consent to disgorge a small 
j>orfioii for the benefit of the people, this they consider a work of superero- 
gation, — a superabundance of merit and liberality to bo extolled through- 
out the universe. So, at the Bengal Presidency, Mr. Secretary Lushingfcon 
li:i^ ptiWished a book on the subject, entitled ‘The History, Design, and 
present State of the Religious, Benevolent, and Charitable Institutions 
I'ounded !)y the Brilisli in Calcutta and its Vicinity.’ We have not yet 
obtained a copy of this volume; hut the Government Gazette informs us, 
that it is an “ epitome of what has been done;” and that “ such 
examples of lihetality and munificence, which do honour to the British 
name in India, cannot fail to ]>e dwelt upon with great interest and satU- 
laclion by all who are desirous of preserving the retnembrance of good 
and generous undertakings.” We will tell this semle flatterer, that if 
there be any thing that docs lionour to the British name, it is the effiortj 
of p;ivatG individuals, not of the (h)vcrumcnl, whose puny contributions 
t'» tl») cause of knowledge aie put to shame by the exertions of a few 
Inirriljlr missionaries, depending for aid on the benevolence of thepwhlic/. 
H e Biitlsh and Indian public, in the little that lias been done, have fifty 
'iiiics more meiit iban the Government, wliicb has employed the insigni- 
‘ ‘ iiit poitioii of its vast revenues allotted to jmblic instruction, in a way' 
"hieli sliovvs that it is more desirous to perpetuate superstition, than dif- 
bise real knowledge among iUs sulijects. Witli what other view coutd, it 
•Htaldisii a College for keeping alive the Sanscrit learning,— the basis of 
•dl tlio/io tables which liave kejiVtlie Native uiindentlirallcd for thousands 
years past? If really dcoirous of enabling the Natives to off 
their prejudices, it would liave rather p.atronized and diffused among tjmm , 
die arUand sciences of Kuropo, which they have no means of ac 4 ui^kgy 
by wjiieli ancient systems of error might have been soon throw’n into 
die shade. These w’ould then of themselves have fallen into dist^pvde 
hut tlie British Government has estalilisiied a College to cultivate ^4 
• ncoutage theta I The Natives themselves view auch hypocjitical phir 
huuhropy , with contempt, aud reuuire no aid to procure that instruction , 
" hioii they possessed two tliousand years ago, while our ancestors wef^ 
Jttt. the woods. In tlie. words of Lieut-Colonel Stewa4'ts 
piinpldet.: ‘1 Of public instruction (in India) there k nothing deserving 
die name.” , . 

'Die foal of the article in ilie Bombay Courier ia equally worthy of 
attentidfi, for tlio jeauiticai policy it recomroeads in the abolition of » 
huttecR>-rr :t . . . , ’ .7 

B haR'been eontendod that a I'.osiilve iaterdicti^u of the prattloe mlpbl be 
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safely attorapt«<l; and that it would as safely succefed, hecati^e, asit ii 
teuanced by the SLasters, it would not be interfering with*" ^ellriohi dbgcf- 
vaiices of the Hindoos. — Wc doubt the policy of such ' an lut^i^iKet • if 
an interference with their religion, it is an interferentfe With i4 deeply. rooted 
custom. It might, however, be tried,— but not in the BritiHi territories. We 
should imagine that any of the Native Chiefs, Ihc most enlightened of thoiie in 
alliance with us, might be prevailed upon to prohibit the practice. If the attetiij.t 
succeeded, it might be then followed up in our own territories. Instead of onp 
own countrymen trowding to the spot to witness such inhuman rites, it would he 
perhaps better if they turned from these spectacles uith horror and disgust, and 
seized every opp<n tuuity of shaking of the practice in terms of marked reproba- 
tion. Tliey must recollect lluit in all ages and countries, where force has born 
employed to root out any particular superstition, it has only made its votaries 
more determined and obstinate. The sun of knowledge alone can disperse the 
mists and illumine the darkness of superstition. 

Other Cliristian governments, far weaker than ours, have prohibited 
suttees in their tenitories in India, in defiance of Native prejudice. But 
the Company must risk notldng in the cause of humanity,- No ; better throw 
tlic odium upon a Native prince, who is much more wdthin reach of the 
contagion of superstition. J.et him risk (if there be risk) hi.s ciown and 
his life by trampling uj)oa the prejudices of his native country ; and if 
an unenlightened heathen venture to stand forth as tin; champion of 
reason and humanity, and do so with impunity, then the Christian Com- 
pany will follow his footsteps ! Throughout the whole reasoning there is 
a gross fallacy in confounding tlie almlitiou of suttees with the forcible 
rooting out of superstition. Tliese things are as totally distinct, as matter 
and spirit, or actions and opinions ; in tin; former of w hich a change is to 
be eflected by legislation, in the latter by instniction. It is, no doubt, 
liighly desirable to have the peojde enlightened with all practicable haste; 
but when this cannot be accomplibhed to any considerable extent, for 
hundreds of years to come, are their enormities not to be checked all this 
time ? No force should he u.sed to prevent them from Indieving in 
many deities or demons, pandemoniums or purgatories, as they please ; 
but let them not be suffered to make their fellow-creatures in thi^ world 
actually undergo real flames and torture. This is clearly the province of 
legislation — to put an end to atrocities wliich are an outrage upon luimaii 
nature, and an everlasting disgrace to those under whose protection they 
are openly perpetrated. 

The same paper has made the following remarks on the subject of 
steam navigation to India, which are the more interesting at. pf'e^ent, 
from the experiment actually commenced within the last few weeks; — 

Fmiu some observalious in the Calcutta John Bull of the 28th yf J'aiiuaYV, It 
would appear that he has been accused by the Madras f.'ht/ricr of ** biqkfng a 
severe reflection on the people of Miwlras for their want of liberality, Itf hot pro- 
njoting the iiavigHtion by steam to this country.” Such an accusation WC have 
not remarked in the passes of the Bull, hut if it has been made we oatinbt’ sufv 
pose that the “ood people of Homh.'ty have escaped, and in fact jt comes out that 
onl\ one out of fourteen letter.s, sent to this presidency by the steam navigation 
promoters, was nu.swere^l. We certainly think that our friends here mi^ht have 
been more courteous, but wc suppo.se that the reason that the Ictti^rs'lii' Ullr^tioii 
were not answeied, was simply this, that no encouraging hopeW c-uiuld be doiirt- 
luuidciited. 'Hie greater jxirt of tlie society saw onnierous 
bbsldog steam tiavigation, to b«j carried on round th« Cain; of ^*ood, Hope, yMk’ 
they were all aiiNious, as bringing us, as it were, nearer home, that tlie nrst ex.- 
pcriment should be made b^ the Red Sea, a route which pppeated to' 
difliculties, and which aftbrded an op|)ortuuity of visibug tnd tndet 
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cwiutrics of jyorl<iU^ , Should a communication by means of steam navigation 
ever take plave bftwpen India and Europe, we have little doubt that the Mote 
last mentioned wMl he, the one that will be adopted. In fact, we believe, that if a 
steam packet plied at this itioraent between Bombay and Cosseir, numbers of 
pro^tle from every part of India would prefer going by her, in preference to round 
the (Ja|>e. even lithe) were certain of only a conmion shipping conveyance IVoiu 
Alcisaiidria. The plague ^ud the (luaranline arc certainly at present a great ob- 
julioii, and a source of considerable annoyance, and would be a powerful obsta- 
ile to families prot ceding by Eg}pt ; but to single men they would not appear of 
llic same consequence ; and if the Pacha lives, and continues to take the samein- 
tue^t as he does at present, in the agriculture, commerce, and police of the 
luuutiv, it may Ijc fairly expected that, in a few vears, (here will be little nn>re 
cliJiaulh or danger in travelling between Cos^oir and the Nile than there is at 
pie'euL between liumhay and Poona; while, under the new icgulatioiis regarding 
lii .iltli that are estahli^hing, the plague will pn.hahly either dj*ia])pear allogellier, 
HI be mmh k',', lre(|ueot in its visik. The route ifsell, too, allords so many oh- 
ol mteiest and curiosity, that these alone would In suHicieut to dedde, most 
lii\i|de to adopt it, even if the dilTicnlties were far greater than tliey are at piesent. 

A I'ei'^ou, as his taste or inclination may lead, has an opporluiniy, without al- 
iiio>t going out of his way, of cxainiinug the .stupeuduus reinaius ol Kgyjitiaii uu- 
tiiiiiity, ol visiling the Holy Land, and exploring the cUs''ic couiitiies td tlreece 
and li.ily. In fact, a person proceeding by Egypt, by sei/ing opi»ortimilies ac- 
tiially tluowu in his way, may return to his native country v\iili his mind stored 
\Mtli much rare and interesting kiiowleilge, and with a m wly-ac(|nircd relish for 
pursuits which may tend iniuh to his future comluitaml happiness. In return- 
iiig round llip (bijie there are none ol these ailvunlages, iiotliiiig to interest oi* 
amuse, nothing but the everlasting umiiotony ol .c ship ; and on a person’s arriv- 
ing 111 England by this route, all that he will piohaldy he able to boast of h.ivliig 
^ten will he St. Helena, a ^hark, a hoohv, or an albatross. HiNides, consi- 
derable doubts seem to cxkt at present as to the piasticahilny of establishing a 
permanent steain-navigation by the ( ape, not onlv from the spec nlatiuii homg 
iikel) to turn out a ruinous one, hut from the (|uaiitity of luel required to he ear- 
ned, and the constant and ia[>id accinniil.itioii of salt in the boilers, the delay 
lansedh) removing ol wliich, it is supposeil, will almost counterhalance tin* 
other adv aiituges. We understand, in ju'oof ol this, that (he kiglitmng, steam 
vessel, tlmt went to Algiers, was obliged to toiuh at (Anainua, Oporto, and Oih* 
raltar, lor the purpose here stated, ol getting her boiieis cleaiieil out ; audit tliis 
v\as really the case, it will he a strong argument ugaiust the success of steam na- 
vigation, in so long a voyage as that lietvveen England ami India, even with all 
the places it is pivssible to put into during the passage. 1 he vessel now fitting 
out, if she even makes the iitteuqit at all, will probably he expressly sent for the 
IMirposfc of obtaining (he very liberal reward that has been olleied by the i»eopl0 
of (.alcutU: and even if she reaches lier destination in the reqftired time, unless 
the hydrogen gas system succeeds, she will probably he the first and the last or 
lier kind tliat will ajipear on this side of the (,'ape ol (Jood Hope. No one can 
wi»h more than ourselves every success to steam navigation, whether set in mo- 
tion from Calcutta, Madras, or Bombav, or whether u.cd round the Cape or up 
the Red Sea, only we think the Inst the best route, both as being the shortest and 
the most interesting. Unfortunately, however, we see little prospect of its im- 
UK’iliate adoption in a permanent form ; Briiish enterjin/.e, we. ire aware, is aoie 
to overcome the greatest dimcuUies ; but British onterpri/.e requires, at tlie same 
time, to be stimulated by the prospeit of acquiring equivalent advantages ; and 
the most sanguine advocate of steam navigation will hardly say that such a 
prospect exist.s at the present moment. 

CHINA. 

IntelligeQce has recently been retfeived from China by the wTiy 
Petersbuivh, through the medium of Rusfiian papers from that capital, 
the substance 6f which was given in The Globe and 7 ravelUr oi the 
19th ujtinio. The agitations produced by the failure ot the crops iw the 
last two years, and the ravages made by cholera moilni-s, are i^ia to hate 
been allayed since the last productive han*est, w hich has b^en accompa- 
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Hied by a cessation of the disorder. The consequeBCes of these events 
arot hpiveTer, still felt, especially in trade, ^yhich has bfecyme p^^tly 
Embarrassed by the insolvency of the Chinese merchants, ■ 

The following item of intelligence from North America, showing the 
^.ytension of the China trade, possesses peculiar interest 

Quehe^i July 14. — The arrival at this port of two ships from Chiua, forms a 
remarhabie epoch in the anuals of Canadian comnicrce. 'Tlie Afqffal and Jullam 
are the first vessels that ever entered the St. Lawrence from the immense conti- 
neut of Asia. Tliey mailed from London on the 12th of Aujfust last, left Falinomli 
on the 24th of that month, and arrived at Canton on the 24th qf January ; on the 
24tliof February they sailed for J^ncbcc, kept comi)any twenty days, and sepa- 
rated 0(1' Java ; met again oft’ the Cape of (Jood Hope ; separated, and arrived the 
same day oft' St. Helena ; after leaving that island they did not see each other till 
their arrival at Jjuebec, within a few hours of each other, a most extraordinary 
proof of good management. The space traversed Viy them in ten nionths ha,s 
been about 38,000 miles. 'The is about 800 tons, and the Jultanei about 

500 tons : the former has 9,‘J41 chests of tea; the latter 5,900. Both vessels are 
in high order, and take cargoes from hence to London. The amount of provin- 
cial duties on the teas brought by these vessels will be about 60,000 dollars. 

M A U lU T I U S . — S 1. A \ E-T R A D E. 

Some' facts have been stated in the public papers, during the past 
month, w'hich show that, at tlii.s island, a shameful violation of law mid 
decency is openly practised under the very eyes of the Hritisli authorities, 
who permit the abominable traflic in slaves to be carried on, althougli 
our honour, a.s a nation, is pledged that it shall be abolished. That such 
a scandal to the Biitish name may be reprobated in every quai ter of the 
world, we are desirous to lend our aid in making the facts mure widely 
known, and therefore reprin the following from the Morning Chroni- 
(.’/c of July 21)th, which says : — 

The Times of yesterday, in an article on the slave population of the Brltidi co- 
Umios, states;— '.(’ho excess of males in the Muuiituis, by the last returns (so 
long ago as iHlfi) was frighttul— 55,000 to 29,000 (eiuales : the overplus el 
men was an iidallilile consequence ol an obstinate and hc.ii tle<,s prosecution ol 
the slave trade, for the end of extracting the utmost ]»obsible anmuut ul woik 
from the lalwjurer, of feeding no superHuous mouths, and of repauiiig the waste 
of human life, not by the encouragemeut of warnage and iu cousolatory iuftu' 
ene«8, but by a r ‘petition of the .same atrotums \illany through which the xictnux 
miccassivelj dcstAnetl had been originally dragged to the saerdiee, ThiSjtluiik 
Cod, will be a rc]>roae!i to //v no longer.” 

We wisli we could echo the concluding senteine of our contemporary. Wc 
are sorry, how c\ or, to be obliged to state, on what wc confide ' uiiqucsticinable 
authority, that tlie slave Trade, in iis must odious (orni, is still carried oa at the 
Mauritius; and the kiiow ledge which oi r iieighbou. the l ronoh,passeasof this 
circumstance, goe.s \er> far to comirui them iu the belief that we are by no 
means so sincere lu our dcteriuiuation to alMilish the .Sla\e Trade as u'C prelethl 
to be. Wo art as'^ured, that since the period staged by 7'Ac Times^ upwards <d 
70,000 slaves have been introduced into the Mauritius ; and that hsjHicrisy aii<l 
dcceprtqn never were cnrrietl farther ihau they have been on the part of tUefnuc- 
tiouariiN in that colon) and its depeudoucies. 

hlavcsure uutorjously landed on exerx part of the island, where the nature of 
the coast does not reiuler access impi:^sdne. Hut to prevent all risk from capture 
bv British cruisers it sea, a regular legalized vSlave Trade is carried on by menus 
of the .Seychelles, small islands, dejiendedEies of the Isle of Francis, situated lieftivr 
tt> the coas^ of Afiiea, to which the slaves are first conxeyed, andth^ cawied 
to tl.e Mauritius under the denomination of old slaves. There fs net a pei^oh ou 
ihf ivlaiul who does not knoxv perfectly well that the slax^es ere not old, bwt they 
ace o)d accortUug to the papers, which are fabricated. If not nexy, they t»Ate at 
most licen six mouths in the Seychelles, for the purpose of removing*, In soniede- 
the extreme awkwardness of the unhappy beings on their first Ihtfixttctidii 
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iDto a country, to the language, habits, and employments o( \\liich they a^e 
fctraogers, ■ , , , ^ 

These fresh slaves from the Seychelles are often advertised in the MaurltiUi 
paper, and by strange oversight in those who have the raauagemeut of this illegal 
work, in greater numbers thau the whole population of tlie islands amounts to, 
(rom which, uotwitbstauding, are nevtr missed. Nay, so assured of impii- 
iitty are those who carry on this iniquitous work, that they even nc'dcct the 
jirecawtioDS which one uonid suppose common prudence would dictate. They 
c\eu l»ave had the temerity to advertise the sale of these slaves in the same paper 
as that iu which their arrival is announced,*— announced too by its- true name-* 

‘ Cargo,’ &c. to he sold by public auction, in the principal tonn’ at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. The following is an instance on the part of the Government agent 
of the Seychelles Islands, whose wife was despatched frt>m thence to the Mauri. 
tiu'3 to superintend the sale of the cargo by the owners of the vessel in which it 
was iraiisjwrtcd, and also by her husband's agents. 

(iOVllRNMKNT OA/ni'IK OF JULY 27, 1^22. 

Port Ja>uis,JuIj/ ‘27, 1822. — Arrived on the 22d inst., the schooner Antoineffe, 
t’aptaiu Mein ; lell the Seychelles on the 21th ult.— Passengers, Mrs. Madge and 
her faiiiily. Cargo, cotton, and (h.rly-niMe slaves. 

OOV FllNMF.VT (JA/KHR, JUI Y 27, 1822. 

Pmt I,nnis, Jitlif 27, l822.--Notice is hereby guen, that on Thursday next, 
tlu' 1st of August, at leu o'clock in the lorenoon. Auctioneer Fouquereaux will, 
at the rcquC'-t of Messrs, llerrv, Gorilon, and Co , owners of tlie schooner Itrig 
\(itoiiictle, atid on the jm'inlses called Bretounachc, prixeed to tke sale e/ nine^ 
teen fine male slaves, and sic female slaves, and three chiUiren,just arnved Jrom 
the Seychelles, by the se/tonner Jntomette. The sale will take place iu ready mo- 
iie), or on the looting ot ready money by such s.itisfactory bills, ilrawn at six 
inniiths’ date, as shall be accojdcd by Messrs. Berry, Gordon, and Co., previous 
to the sale.” 

The treatment of slaves at the Mauritius is most inhuman, and any one at all 
.aeqnainti'd with the enormous waste of life which it occasions, would require no 
other proof that no impediiueut was thrown in the way of fresh importatiuiis to 
suppl) thedclu'iency. 

On a future day, we shall enter a little more fully into this subject, and, in pnr- 
tUiil.ar, exjdain the true nature of the relations between Radaina, a prince or 
chief of Madagascar, the treaty with whom has served *o much to aid the delu- 
sion practised on the people of this country, and by winch we, among others, 
were misled. 

It is one consolation, amidst all this turpitude, that Commis>ioners arc about 
to vi>,it this colony, whose honour is unquestionable, (and considering how imicli 
in The present day the worship of Mainiiioii prevails over rveiy jiriiiciple, es[a*- 
eiallyiii this depraved and depraviug metro|iolis, this is saying a great deal,) mid 
we believe that they will not enter upon the investigation wiiliout a clue to guide 
tiiein. 

We subjoin, for the sake of contraHt, a copy of a letter from Surinani, 
which appeared in The Globe and Traveller of tfie 1 9th ulttino, sliow- 
ifig the very dift’orent conduct of the Dutch in their colonicB. They aie 
putting down the slave-trade in good carncot, by strictly carrying the 
laws against it into execution ; and our colonial OovernorR nmist be made 
to tollow their hone.st example, before we can afliord to biiast any more 
of British philanthropy, as setting an oxurnple ol humanity to all the rtvst 
of the world. Tlie letter is as follows 
Paramaribo, July 21.- On the 6th of this month sentence was passed In the 
cause of the Attorney-General against Michael Boullcmer and Pierre Marie le 
Ifrappcry fue having clandotiuuly iuijiorted into this colon) a number c.f nogrocs 
from the coa&t of Africa. In conformity with a resolution of Ids Majesty, ol 17tli 
^epU'iubcr 1818, they arc seutciiccd to pay a fine of five thousaiid norins, to Ifn- 
prisouinent foV five years, to the payment of their share of the coats, and are 
declared infamous, Hendrick Dickman, J)i^^*c^)r of the plantation at A la Ron- 
W, at \trhh;h place the abo>e two persons, with 212 of the uegrocK imported by 
the Wj, were, taken on the 2yih of January, and who was accused as an accom, 
plice, has been acquitted by the same seuteuce of that charge, but condetnued, 
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for his ijiif eud^At cotuUicti to a fine of three tbcmsand 

chitU ef the costs^ mid tiie time that ho has t^n fin te bdiiet 

couirficdpartbf hiti pdnishmtnt. ' ’ 

11)0 kcuNnce decided nbthmg rcspeetlng^ the neg;robsy hdt 
diately after they were taken liiey Were placed At the dl4)[h>ftht'0f hi9 ^iticttieeey 
the (iwveraor, ami have since been employed a6 free li^urOt^dn thdptd^'iie'r- 
vice in the fort of Nuw Amsterdam. ' ' ’ ^ ■ i 'p ..i \ 

in a preceding sittihg* of the Court, the famous cause was decided respiting 
the oaptaiuj the superchrgo, and the creW of the Fronch'slave.ship'/JA^‘Z^^*<re, 
captured in 182.1, by SirThoidas Cochrane, And delivered up to our'GtA'errtihbii. 
Jiy sentence of 11th Dfec. lH23, the accused was acqiiittedof thc'ChaVge oflirt-. 
porting negroes from Africa into this colony, or intending to do so; but the brig, 
uith the negroes, .WO in number, was ordered to be conveyed to a KreiK’h colony. 
I’he supercargo, Jean Marie Bled, found menus, however, to land mdst of tlie 
negroes hynigjiiina plantation, whither he .secretly repaired with one Joseph 
Pallu, who was probably interested in the cargo ; they were, however, discou-rcil 
with the negroes, and hiSnight hack to ParamarilM), when the supercargo was 
again tried Pir importing negroes. Both Bled and Pallu were found guilty of 
ruheltion, and barnnheil from this country for life ; and the couhnemetit sutlerod 
by thdr accomnlices is aecounle<l for punibhment. 

' A» a proof that the Court powerfully protects the slaves against the seventy 
with which some masters are dU])o 9 ed to use them, we may mention the proceed- 
ings )ii)ititutcd against the director of the phlntution of Lft Sohtudey who ha«l 
Hcandiiloiitly ilhtreated a female slave belonging to his plantation, lie wa^ 
smitcBced to bo scourged, branded, and banished; and his three accomplices to a 
ftiie-oi three thousand florins, and banishment. 

Herp iii aa e.Nuinplc woithy of tlie attention of our colonial autboritie.s, 
who are .so fond of dragging in Dutch law to assivst them in cruelly RRcri- 
tioing a missionary, as at J)oinerara, or arbitrarily banishing a British 
.subject, a.s Mr. Burnett from the CajX) of Good Hope. Let tbeiu also 
imitate that law when it protect.s the injured, and pour.s its vengeance on 
the guilty head of the oppressor; and let those wdio illegally connive at 
and promote the slave-trade in British colonics, be “scourged,*’ “ bratid- 
and declared “ in fa mous,” as they most justly deserve. And, fol- 
lowing the same pattern, let the 70,000 victims of this iniquity, at the 
Iplv ot ,FraiJ(5e, l>e declared free. When will the aristocracy edify the 
world with this great example of justice and humanity? While our 
Jfidges and lawyers ransack every human code, sacred or profane, from 
Md^s to I^Iohamnjed, from Numa to Na|)oleon, for poisonous sjrecimeus 
of iyrminy, to transplant them into oiir system,— when will they 
l>t)glo to use the same industry to enrich and improve it by collecting the 
fruits and tlowers of foreign legislation, the salutary plants &prinwn^ 
ft'ofn'ihe seeds of justice, and exhaling tlie sweet balm of mercy 
were a tusk more worthy of “ the most thinking people in Europe/^ and 
jnoro huaonrable to the genius of British freedom. 

>i , CAPE OF (.ooD Horr,. 

I Aeeounta have been received (by the ship Andromache) of a 
tfi^be to the east of tlie Gape, governed by a tyrant so consummate and 
ertiel, as hardly to be matched in the annals of barbarism. Ai no, men- 
tion, how over, i.s made of the meao^ by which he secures his power, his 
many (^oncubines, and his own life, while coercing and butchering fJwm 
ttfig fds‘ subjects by fifty a-week, unless his l>eing a little taller than Inenj 
V tf^e rCaaon of tn,eir quiet submi^>t»ion, the history, whipb is as follows^ 
atUn^'hat of the marvelloos : — ^ 

'Thfiw bavftl ortlcers, aiid a party of the Androitiachfi’s men, in Vorlc ten- 
iler, viNiit'd that enierprizing «»fliccr, Lieutenutit Farewell, R. N. and party dt'lhb 
tbiul |>uiut Wtttal, commcmly oslled F«rt Na»L Cluu*&; King of tlnit pdlit oTtbe 
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had given * Ueut. Fapewell a grant «« the 
wbuuc atidi ^i^roimdiug it, .and deinonstratedtvery oivUity andint- 

teiitloD, frequently soliciting Lieut. Farewell tn visit hU hufttd city^ dktant 
about fwn) the coast. Chaca’s fnrqe about him consists of from 

Sbirt0e<*^1hoHMnd to fifteen thoMsaiid well-made fiite young men, are In a 
stale of nudity, Mud hardly one of them but appears to have been wuuadctl. 

Their in«itniinents of warfare are simply a shield and spear, of a larger siae than 
a^e y^dhy otbiU' rlaus, and only one of each 19 permitted to each warrior ; if in 
aw:tiou\a nwu Teturne without either, he is instantly put to deatli. Their moile of 
fighting, therefore, Uitfers in some measure from the rest ot dm satnge tribes in 
Afrrca„siuce with this shield they dexterously avoid the Uirown arrows of tlnrir 
eiiemiess whose practice is to carry numbers and llieu rush in. Chalet’s maraud^* 
ing routes aud attacks are generally nocturnal. The kraaled city is situaUd on 
a hill; thu fuot is wnllcil iu wiili a composition of mniturr, clay, and earth, which 
cements mid Ir-coiucs durable. The huts resemble hee-hives, with no other 
aperture than the one to creep in at, dilfcriug widely from those of tlieir opiMisiU* 
neighbouis, the IMadagasses, whose huts are constructed uf Immhou and palm 
Icavis, a Hoor rising somothitig tVoin the euith, ami mats to re|R>se ii|H>n. Chai’a 
IS a welUinade man, and above the toinmuu stature of hu subjects ; he diN^s not 
allow of a pliiraliiy i>f wives, giving to each, as be tbiuks ht, one ; none ever ask, 
none dare seek another. His own c<>iu'ubines are numerous; hitherto, .so kmmi ns 
they prove pregnant, tliey are put to death, saying he is too young to have children 
mm , though he la between dO and 40 years old ; but so exceedingly averse is he to 
an overgrown population, that he fre(|uenily orders the iiilanls of thole whom he 
has united by his own mandate to he desiroyeil. When Ins subjects do not ap- 
proach him with the how and toss of the haiul, (the accustomed ceremony in his 
presence,) or appear to he seeking other wive^, nay, lor mnnerons other ipjiior 
ollVneos, he orders theiu instantly to be speare«llo deaib. 'J'be death of those un- 
lortumvtH subjects, since Lieut. I'.irewell has been at Natal, average at least hrt n- 
wcek, I'here has nut been discovered, or heard ol, Irum the comiiienccment ol 
the CalTrce country on the frontier'- ol ( ape Colony , taking llie whole extent o( the 
coast to the third degree of south latitude, so consuminate, cruel, and pcriect a 
tvrant. 

So extraordinary was the appearance of that noble animal, the horse, to ( haca 
and bis tribe, that when l.ieut. Farewell first arriveil among them, and Chaca 
saw tlie horse gallop, mounted, be offered, and aetually gave, liieut. Farewell WX 
li\c bullocks to gallop him again, lie holds the animal in the greatest terror 
nrnl fear, nor could he he reconciled to appr<»a<h it. He has an abundance of 
hallecks, and to prevent their destruction, Iroiu the intrusion of the niiincrods 
quadrmK'df, they are kraaled-in every night. Snue our enter|irisiiig countryman 
has lieeii at I’oti Natal, Chac.-i has established two kraals on a rising ground, 
coiiiiuaiuting a view of Lieut. Farewell’s location, coutainmg aixmt filty IdackH, 
(as ( haca says,) for the purpose ol protecting him. Much is it feared, al- 
thnwgh this officer is at present a favoured paiticipant of his giant and atten- 
Ihui, that tlie&e blacks will be ordcied to ciidwace an iincugagcd moment, uitd 
himself fall a ' ictmi to the hlood-thirsly appetite ol tins harhariaii. Lieut. Faro- 
Welf, wtnlc bartering for Ivory, is also employed iu fortifying himself, )ia\itr|r 
already completed a wall eleven feet high, trenched without, and mounted on it 
four roup*])unaders, and is erecting a house in the centre, of the materials of fhe 
louiilry, manure, elav , and earth ; his party now consists, ot Fort Natal, of two 
F.oglishmeu and four'llotlcntots. There is another enlerpiising young man, of 
the name of Flyiiu, in the service of Lieut. Farewell, about thirty miles from Fort 
Natal, 'I’he Native-, seem much attached to him. He ban adopted the cu*tom 
i>f the country by going naked, except a j»ieee of cloth round hu wuikI liowii to 
the knees, find is qualifying his skin to the lubricity of the Natjves ; lie iv uhso 
(Mllectmg ivory, 

ST. Iir.LEXA. 

Thkikland, which has long cost the British nation, as well ns die 
Ihdifi Company, so much money, promise.^ at last to hocoine ahJe tq yiej^ 
the tdUer' solne felurns, in a way highly beneficial to the settlement 
as w’ell^ to the protecting power, as appears by the following parag(%ph 
J^aikpshire Telegraph : — 

hquouraWe Company’s hb\\* Earf>tktin»tt niritvi fiF Sf. 
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Mtlena,' from. KngUiwl, the 26th of February bringing 

bilkworms; eighty were laiiUod, with a 9f egg«. 

^jkpi^ly, the eniparrived on the vei-y evening the last stock of liiutberry ieavea 
was expejided. worms and eggs were removed on shore, and the inserts ate 
most Voraciously of the island leaves, iiiiire then they have gone on ip an iucre> 
dibly rapid iniproveincut,— spun thoir cocoons, and laiil eggs W the* api'owpt 
eight tb<msawd ; not more th<u» six were bad, which may be attributed to thc; first 
moth bring a femulv, and which had come into existence three or four days 
before a male made his appearance. They had been exceedingly oviparous slncie; 
ami while the Jndi'onuiche was there, many hundreds of eggs were again liatehed. 
The climate of the island being generally Irom 74 degrees to 82 degrees o|‘ Fahr 
renbcit in tlwj vallies, seems exactly adapted to the rearing of tins valuable iiibect. 
Captaiji) Plllou, in unison with Lieutenant Daniel ()'(Jonii<-r, of the St. ffcleng 
Ai;lillery,hon. East India Company's service, are indefatigable, having spareil no 
pains in the care and tieatinent of them. The mulberry tree grows all over the 
i')l< 4 iid, and lately many Imndreds Inue been planted from slips, which arc in a 
Urnmiaiug couchtion ; the island produces two sons, ( lima and English, one of 
i>bith if lU) evergreen. It is calculated, Irom the woiins expcited from the eggs 
ujt^eady hatchnl, that in the course of a few months, should the mulberry-leaves 
not full for so prolific an insect, as much silk will be pnhliiccd as will be worth 
.*>9, COOL steiling. 'J his intioduction of the silkwonn will, no doubt, enhance the 
value of lauded projicrty there, give employment to an overgrown popnUfiun, 
fropi winch inuth benefit must be derived, and the sifuatioii of the farmer hi- 
greatly ulleviaicd, as their slate al present is distressing, from the unfavourable- 
ness of tliC last two or three years’ seasons. 


1^XIDEN'^S ANJ) EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH TUB 
EASTERN WORLD. 

\r,W COM.MANULUs IN INDIA. 

Ir was stated, under date of Portsnioutli, Aii^u.st the I3tl), tliat Pear- 
Admiral the Hon. Philip Wodehoiiso had been appointed Coininatider-In- 
Chief in the Kast Indies; hut it has since been announced that the ap- 
pointirient id given to Admiral Bingham, who Is to hoist his flag on hoaid 
of live Warspite, 7 1, to which Capt. Cariol is nominated commander. 

.Sir Hudson I^we, late Clovernor of St. Helena, i.s appointed second 
in yomoiand at Ceylon. 

INDIA SriiAM-VKSSEJ,. 

It is W'ortliy of being recorded, as opening a new era in the liistory ot 
steam navigation, as well a.s in that ot the intercour.se between Europe 
and (ho East Indies, that the Entetpnze steam vessel. Captain John- 
luiii;], coiuniander, took lier departure, in the eailypartof last month, from 
the ®!ioros of England, bound for Calcutta ; tlie first of the kind that 
ever undertook so long a voyage. She staited from Gravesend on llie 
.3d of August, and proceeded to an anchorage below the Nore, where the 
ueatl\(;r threatening to he very unfavourable, and blowing hard, she con- 
tinued all next day. Having rode out the gale, to the entire saUfifa<?tion 
(If all' on boHud, in the morning of the 5th, she again proceeded on her 
voyage. On the morning of the bth, about ten o’clock, it was discovered 
(hat the vessel was on fire. Wlien the alarm was given, a red blaze was 
sunxumding the chimney, and bursting tlirougli the deck ; but Cap- 
tain Jolinson giving Ids onlei-s with great coolness and preci.sion, every 
‘Onb <lid bif duty in such a prompt manner, that the danger w aa soon aub- 
<dn«iK It wTW ibwHl to have proceeded from some coals placed over tlie 
boiler^ which/ being heated to 2‘26®, w'as, it is said, sumcient to ignite 
thenD To calm the apprehensions of the pas^ngers, after aq alafiii of so 
frightful a nature, all tlie lires were pul out till next morning, that they 
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might bfc sati8fi,ed all was safe. The boiler is also stated -to have re- 
ceived friftirig accident which required repair; or, rjs anothef ac- 
count says,, finding she did not make sutTicient head against wind n^(i 
6en> to^qual the value of the coals consiiiiied, Captain Johnson deter- 
mined to lay to, until the weather moderated.'* Having, in consequence 
of these circumstances, drifted back from Reacbyhead as far n% Dunge- 
4 es 4 , sjic again proceeded to the wcstwaid on the 7th. On the Dili, she 
passed a large class Indiaman under her single reefed top’Sailn, and top- 
gallant sails, blowing a strong breeze, and steering a course the wind two 
points free, when the Enterprizc left her behind, hull down, in tliny 
hours^ She finally sailed, from Faliuoulli, on the having taken qii 
board the remainder of her passengeis, who are de^-cribed as all in the 
highest spirits. 

We wish the bold Enfrrprizd every success ; and tmst our Indian 
rcadc'is will have joyfully welcomed her arrival on their shores, long ere 
tins readies them. In the meantime, howevei, it is to be regretted if, the 
greatest precautions w ine not taken to em»ure the .success ot an oxpefi- 
incnt so interesting and important. 'I'he engineers should not only has’e 
been old and c\pcricuccd hands, but the vessel also should have beCn 
put to trial by a.t least one or two shortei tiips, befojo sbe undertook So 
long and arduous a voyage. Ihit, jieibaps, the fear ol Ixuiig outstripped 
bv some competitor for the premium oi, wel)elie\e, 10.000/., held out to 
the first who may establish steam-navigation between hughvnd and India, 


would not admit of thU delay. 

The accidents she has already met with, might have been fatal a few 
days sail from land ; and although the weather she has had to encounter 
in Hie offset, has, no doubt, proved ber liiin and strength, we sha!! look 
foiward to the result with hope, not utimingled with some (l(^re(> ot 
aiixietv. Our confidence, however, is increased rather tliaii diminished, 
by the' trial she has had going down the channel, attended, as It wai, 
by one very alarming circumstance ; lor tliis will, no doubt, greatly 
lessen tbe chance of danger, by enforcing a very salutap- vigilriuce for 
tin* rest of tbe passage. J lu* last intcllig(*nce iiom her is the following 
letter, ^roin a passenger, dated the day before she sailed. 

Ihlinouth^Jn'Tu^f !•') — Vou will have exi.eripiicod irnu-h nnxitfty at hearing of 
our nnideiit, and I wi'.h much y<ui eouM lx* liere, ami he aw uiueU reiv^sui^ fts 
all the nasseiigers and crew appear to he now. Kvery one we<-ms sntish«(l tlial 
th« tire arose from a cause not at all likely to occur again ; ami the 
lom yof the eugines have been proved by this means • the ease and raphlity \Mth 
which her pumps (an ho directed to au} part, even to the bottom of the rofcl 
tanks ; ami then, subseipicntly, the (piickness with rtliieh the samp pum|>s can 
draw olF all the water again, has astoniwhed every body. 

The ])i*opnctorR of the EntcrpnzR arc sutisfiod she is not only tbe first 
steam' vessel that has .started lor India, but that slic w without a rui^ for 
tile prize ; no others having madi* the necessary arrangements of sending 
ottt coals both to the Cape and Calcutta, which they hare done, anti 
ceivt d advices of their arrival. May prosperity crown the attempt, \o 
bririg all our ct)untrymen in India one or tv\'o months sail uearer.liomm 


TIIK MA1U.triS OF HARTINt^S. .mi 

The name of this venerable Governor in India’s bettor days, le ttul so 

eWiy associated with eastern recollections, that w'o can n^oftlit no- 
tice his w'ann reception in Scotland with his family. ‘ No sooner {t&yi 
one account inserted in a Sunday paper) was the noble Martjuisa 
of visiting Atrshire made known, than a general desire was exjirfswa or 
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testifying the high respect universally entertained for this illustrious 
nobleman, whose life and sendees have done so much honour to hU 
country.” ' ’ 

At the suggestion of Lieut. Col. F. Hamilton, of the 2d Ayishirc 
Yeomanry, it was determined, with the entire approbation of the Lord 
Ideutcuant of the county, that his regiment should receive th^ 
with the liouours due to him on his return. On tlie 12th of August, tlie 
Manjuis and Marchioness and family passed through DuiidVies^ on tUeir 
way to London (hustle, 'i’hey sto)>ped at tho inn only A sliort thru*, 
<hi!ing which the paintings of Burns and his widow, belonging to tlie 
clul) of that (own, were shown them hy the secretary. He was anxious 
<0 haveseoTi Mrs. Burns herself, and a gentleman went for the pvtrpPse of 
escorting her to the inn, and introducing hci to his Lordship, but unfortti- 
nately she had gone a hhort distance from home. 

Next day at noon, his Loidship and suite l<‘ft Ciunnock, escorted hy 
a dotachinerit of tho 2d Yeomanry cavalry, which was relieved at Manch- 
liue 'by a detachment of the 1st regiment. About 11 o’clock, the 2d 
regiment, together with Cajitain Fairlie’s troop, and part of Captain Sir 
Cliarles lAamb’.s troo]) of the Ist regiment, assembled, and formed line in 
the park at, Loudon Castle. At the same time the Kilmarnock volun- 
tew iiifamtry, under the coinmand of Major Parker, marched up and 
formed Hue in front of tho Castle. At half past one, w hen the noble Mar- 
(jiUB’s party were obs(*rvcd on the hill opposite to Loudon, their approach 
was unnotinced by a discliargi* of eannon from the baiti ry of the Castle ; 
and on leaching the avenue, they were saluted, lli'-t hy tlu' yeomanry, and 
then by the infantry, the bands playing “ (Jod .save the King.” II is 
[.t^rtUhip and Lady Hastings were greeted, on their arrival at the family 
mahslou, by several gentlemen of tlie county, who had assembled on pur- 
pose,, and by an immense concourse of people, W'ho had crowded on the 
spotjtp testify their joy, and shout a happy welcome home. Having 
alighted amid the heart-felt congratulations of their fiiend*, the Marquis, 
MarcUioness, l^rd Huwdon, and the four l..adie.s Hastings appeared iqwu 
a balcony, and returned the warm greetings of the nmltitucle with clm- 
racteristic grace and affability ; after which, a fen dejoie was fired by 
the Kilmarnock volunteers. 

Ma/iy other particulars arc given of the enthusiasm with which his 
Lordship wns received in the tow ns and villages through which he passed. 
In (he village of Cumnock all was anxiety, in expectation of his arrival ; 
aiid wlien the rattling of the caniages w^as heard in the distance, crowds 
qf^ the inhabitants a,ssembled and welcomed their noble visitors with long 
igyptiffued cheering. The musical hand of the village jwrformed a number 
lof clH>ic,e Scotch airs, aud among others, “ Dumfries House,” ia coinpli* 
merit to the Marchioness, who passed some of her early years in the 
n^ighbouiing mansion of that name. At the village of Auchinleck, bon- 
flr(^ WWc lighted, and tlie party were hailed, as they proceeded along, 
^V^ry demon-st ration of regard. At Mauchlinc, a triumphal arch, 
aditfhed with floW'ers, was erected for the reception of this illustrious 
W’^ripr and statubinan ; and St, Mungo's Lodge, of that place,, yvaj^ed 
Ui8 arrival iu masonic order, and solicited bis Lirdship to become an 
Ironcirary member of their Society ; a request with whicli he politely 
con^lied. it t« also stated, that a public meeting is to be Keld for (he 
jniTpqRfliof paying a marked tribute of res|)ect to his l.ordship, aurtablb to 
in'; ilistinirnUhed public w’ortli. 
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MU. salt’s ISSAY on the llIEROGLYrHTCS OF EOYRT. 

Sssai/ on D/. Youn^*s arid Af. Cfiampollwn*s Phoneik System of ; 

some ndthtional Discover by which it moy be a/fpfied to dt^cypHwr 'lhe 

Names of the ancient Kings of Egypt and Ethiopia, liy S.alt, 

f.H.ij,, His Britanuic Majesty’s Cousul-Geueral in K^ypi. 8vo. pp.y2. 

Amoso the literary discoveries of the present day, tliere is none more ro- 
markable than that of a mode of interpretinj^tlie hieroglyphic system of wnlinjf, 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Young, whose researches into tlie triliiiguid 
inscription on the Hosetta stone liave at length opened to us some prosj>cct o( 
becoming acquainted with the antiquities of Egypt, so long the subject of vain 
eoniecture and hopeless investigation. 

Of the merit of this discovery, the French have attempted to strip Q|q lear,a,ed 
(.<iuuUvnian ; but great as are the claims of M. C’hamjiolhon on the gratitude 
of llie* literary world, for the success with which he has ])ursued this subjt'ci 
into all Its ramifications, the honour of originality is certainly not with him.' 

The frontispiece to Mr. tsalt’s volume exhibits a representation of the ef>le- 
brated Table of Abydos, perhaps the most important and authentic TCCorJ of 
the ancient history of Egypt in existence, from the ropy taken in lOlftby Mti 
W, J, liankes, its original discoverer. From this circumstaiiee, aw well as ftvini 
the dedic'alion and the notes which accompany the volume, it is clear diat 
Mr. Salt has been indebted to Mi. Baiikes lor supernUeiulmg tiie pubbcaliou 
ol his Fs.say, 

There IS, perhaps, notlnng new in this ; but it is certainly a novelty in th« 
history of literary jiroductions, for a ])er.soii to whom an Es.say hits been^ient 
for publication, to take upon liimselt to dedicate the work to another, and IQ 
sign the Dedication with his own name, a> if he were the author, jmd not the 
ini'ie sujierintendant of the vvoik as it jiiisseil through the press. This, howovei*, 
Mr. Hankes has done, by addressing a dedication ot this Essay iri his owMt naltie 
to Sit .loseph Yorke ; and that no mistake might subsequently occur as tt> Ills 
shaie in the getting this production before the world, the subsequent pa<geii d/e 
plentifully sprinkled with notes,— claiming for himsell the originality of alrdost 
every ilistovery of value adverted to by Mr. Saif in the course ol hw tnuitlif^ 
The conduct of Mr. Hankes e.innot, hovvevei, allect the merits ol AJr. Salt» 
pruiluction; und we shall, therefore, speak of it as we conceive it deseirves, 
wiiliout reference to the liaiids through which it lues subsequently passed. 

The Table of Abydos, which occupied the lemnins of a side-wall in ope qf 
tbe inncTmost udyta of a smaller bnilding at that ]>lace, although pariitYlly mu- 
tilated, contitins, in hieroglyphic characters, a genealogical serits, m tm^ <b‘fccl 
line, of the Egyptian monarchs, commencing in verv remote anti(|gilY‘,‘ana ter- 
tUiiliiUng With Humeses, or Sesostns the (Jreat. This fainons pmW‘e',’t*ho 
tli^ first of the nineteenth dynasty of Manetho, appeftis, ftoni n rofnparwOti fA 
tbe dates furnished by that author, witli those supplied by the Greek and llornan 
wruei:s» tet h^ve mounted the throne m the year 1473 before Chrisl. ,Tli^ <«»- 
covets 9 f so singular a inomiraent, brought to light after a lap3« of upyv^rdiiiQf 
tliirty centurjLeMrom tlie period of its coiuNiructiou, could not fail, espycijp^^ ta 
the present state of hieroglyphic knowledge, to excite a high degree ol>urio‘|lty 
amongtiterary men ; aiuf various transcripts, more or less correctly taken, nave 
becH Yonsg(m«ntly brought to Europe l>y suecessbe traveller?, and 
dOpicM prlVAtely distributed, which have been made the subject of nw- 
CniwiOfi; bm It Is now, we believe, for the first tiitif submitted w piiWie itl- 
spemon. With regard to »ta real importance, we need only rebiark, tliat the 
perfbci tcoinoidi^DEe of the Iwj senes of names w hich it presents^ (its mteapr^p 
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by i^anS oftlif*Tnifvnpt^r Alplii>>eb) with the chroholbpdal lUt* ^ 

Soverei^^Ms givert by JManetho, afllords one of thfe stfon)?estM^vkl4m!€4''of"th(» 
reality and acenrncy of the ■system by ^hich the interpretation has been' Hiado, 
thron^h which we may now liope to unfold those mysItenmis dhurti'Cter^ which 
have bittfled tlie sa^;a(iity of atres. Valuable us this monbment’, or doctniicfn,' 
undoubtedly is, Mr. Uabkes has not thought fit to accompany the pTale'wrlh h' 
si word of etjjlanation or Comment. 

Mr. Salt commences by candidly acknowledging, that be had been led, from ' 
a Cursory notice in the ^Journal des S.ivans,’ and from the letters of his ftifemJs 
on the Subject, to entertain a very decide<l prejudice against the riionctic Sys- 
icifi ; l)til that tids prejudice was completely removed by an examination of 
thO principles laid down in Dr. Youn^ s account of bis discoveries, and in M. 
('l)riiM[)ollioii’s letter to M. Dacier. The same disinclination d ;ir/uri to believe 
in the reality of m remarkable a di.scovery, will, we apprehend, be found to 
exist in the minds of most men who have turned tludr attention to the subject ; 
and v\e cannot entertain a cloubt that the same conviction will always follow a 
ciireful exainiaalion of those works, more especially of M. Champoilion s later 
jisoductions. J'ew, however, can have it in their power to confirm tlieir deduc- 
tions 80 completely as Mr Salt has been enabled to do, by a reference to Ins 
own^Xiteiisive crilkcUon of sketches, as well as to add, from the same valuable 
stores, many important elements vvliioh form the object of the present publica- 
tiuiu The numlier of sketclies which he has copied iti the six plates that acemn- 
pajiy the volume, and which are executed in a very superior style of lithography, 
is vtty considerable. In the first plate are given twenty-five rings, from various 
places, conlainmg the names of Philip, Alexander, Ptolemy, Arsinoe, Cleopatra, 
and ilereiiice. Ut these, Philip and Aismoe were, at the jieriod of Mr. Salt’s 
writing, entirely new ; and tins wa.s also the case with respect to several of the 
syuoiiywous rejiresentutions of the ollieis. The second exhibits a copious selec- 
tion ot thosynonyma oftlio hieioglyphic proper names of several of the itomaji 
emperors, of which those of Nero and ( 'ommodus ha<l not been pieviously pub- 
lished. Alter brielly noticing tlie content's ol these two ])!ate‘-, and renjiirknig 
upon some (jftlie pnncipal novellies wlm hthev contain, the author proceeds to 
sMiu \i]) the reason" vvhich had induced him to believe lu tlie coneclueSs ot tiie 
PiioueliQ System, ami wlucli, taken logelhei, toiined, even at th.it tune, such a 
body of evidence as it was alino"t iinposMble to rcMsf. Put siuCi' the period 
vvlmu the ] i resen tPssay vmvs vviiUen, (I’ebruaiy 1B24,) the continutsi reseiuidiics 
of M, Chainpullion have thrown so lull a li^ht upon tiie details of the sy>teiin, 
that vvliat was helore matter of belief, has now become the subject of de- 
inonsUatum. 

Mr. Salt points out aq error of some importance into winch Dr. Young h^id 
fallyq, ui atUibuting to the ineroglyplnc combuuition of Uie g<iQse ami globe, 
the nieaaing simply of “ son of;” and clcaily shovs.s, ;is M. ChaiupoJhon has 
also dpqe> that these, us well as their synonyimi (the globe cucirclcil with a 3 er- 
peqt and an egg) mean ‘Son of the sun,” thus removing an apparent a,b- 
MirdUv, whieli beeuiue more obvious a-, our knowledge of bu roglyplne insert!^ 
tioi|!t bccanve nmre extensive. He then intioduees tiic mention ot a lii^covery 
winch lit* mad^', ami winch uHo couespomls with the ra-'earehes of M^ k'biUU- 
no|l)oM,,lbut the names of some of llm Ktlnopiun kings, and in particular of 
iirliaJtalj and 3abaco, .ire fouml iiisciihed in ineroghphic characters on tl^q 
tempic^ of Kgvpt, whicji thev aie knovvii for a time to li.ive held in subjcclioij, 
Tlip ^ul^iict ot Utc lliirtl ^ilate is the figurative, symbolical, and plioueUc rgpj;^- 
seat,\ii(ms qf the .principal l')gyplian dvvimties, man) of vvhidi are accurat^y, 
delineati'd, and agcviupamrd "idi illustrative remarks. Tins part ot prest^t, 
Pss^iy IS now', however, completely .superseded by the publication of .\t.Y”lia^n 7 
po)bon\^ Isgyptiitn I’antheon,’ a work of exlieine cle^an<^‘ and profy^J 
reseaich, but unfortunately too expensive for the m.ijority o'f readers. Tlie 
fourth plate contains a great number of rings, exhibiting the names and titles of 
many of the ancient Pharaoh" and their fpieens; to the deovphering of which 
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Dj:. bfinsf able to apply tlie system arwbicb Ue, 

l»e,cuusidS'ft4 fr^ibefouiMioc- The tifili jiu<l lai.tpKut‘ of hieroglyiJiwjif is oopupietl^ 
by poitipu^of .vfwv^ ii»s.crjpt4ou8, iUu$Uat;ve of previous oWcvatlops, fo«»d, 
on U<u ptf 1^05 at, Pbiloe, ou a temple of the god .lmo\ii^ Eji^puen 

.V.sculapuifs at the same place» and on tlic jiamtod s.iicophngus brofught from 
riiebes by lir FMerick Ileniukcr, and now deported in the |)iiUsU Maseum* 
To llipse plates, which exhibit many novelties, and must prove of the . most 
e-iscutial service to the student of hieroglynlncs, is adilcd a l%netic Alphabet, 
routsihiiiig a great number of characler'i, which had not at that lime been pointei^ 
out either by Dr. Young or M. ('hampollion. although many of lliem have since 
been puhlisned by the latter, who devotes his whole time to the prosecution of 
thus, sole object; while the former is prevented, by professional duties, from 
applying himself exclusively to this pursuit. 

W'ltli Mr. Salt’s concluding observations we entirely agree, and recommend 
tlu'in to the consideration of all who fee) an interest in the study of hieroglyphic 
lileiature, and to the attention of Egyptian travellers in particular. 

“ I shall here conclude,” he says, “for the present, with on opinion, tliOl, 
ho fact being now clearly established that phonetic hieroglyphics were inus^m* 
the earlier periods of the llgyptian monarchy, tlieir application will not 
found to be conlined to the names of gods, kings, or places. Two deinonstra- 
iive articles, ‘ ta,’ ‘ pa,’ masculine and femiiiiiie ; ‘ en,’the sign expressiitg ‘ of?' 
and ‘mi,’ signifying ‘ ap])ertaining to,’ or ‘beloved,’ have already lieen dw^ 
covered; and T do not liesitate to say, that, with tO complete knowledge of 
I'opiic, and close ppphcation toihis study in Egypt, a jierson might bfl aht^, 
m no long time, to decyplier whole inscriptions. Every where, I conceire, tho 
ical hiero^h pines and plionetic chai actors will be found to be mingled togetheV^ 

III tiie rings of the EtoUiuies and Roman omporois; and this, of course, will 
rc(|mre a double study, in which any great progress can only l>e the result of 
ovtroTne ])alienoc and labour. Eor myself, to have e-italilished, beyond all doubt, 
111 the |)lionelic characters, the aiames of Thotliinosis, Amenoth, Rsamruiticliiui, 
S.ibaco, and that of Tirhakali, a king of Elliiopia coeval with Isaiah tlio piopliet, 
and montioiied by luiu, i', 1 must own, a ciicuinstance that consoles me at last 
ior many hours, 1 may sav ilav**, occupied in these smdies ; and may serve, 
perliajis, as a bint to future travellers, to show that tliere can be rarely any thing 
111 the sli.i|>o of an ancient record unworthy of their .attention, since, though at 
the moment of copying unknown characters and inutilattsl inscriptions, it seems 
io be a very hopeless and unpromising umlertakuig, there is no knuwiAg fo 
what important conseiiueiices it may uliimalel) lead.” 

In a posiciipt, dated Alexandria, 7tli August 18‘24, Mr. Salt states, that having' 
recently seen the commencement of M. ( ’hampollion s h.gy)nian I’antheon, ns 
also hfs ‘Erf*cis dll Systeme llicroglyphique des Aiiciens Egyntiens,’ he was 
almost deiefted, by the great number of instances in which he had been fore- 
sialleil by that eminent scholar, from publishing his own wwk. Rut althongh ' 
tins Cirrumstance has undoubtedly taken from its noM'lty with those who have 
had 0])porturiities of sfud^ ing those more extended ajiplications of the l^honetic 
System, it hy no means detracts from its utility, as a eoufimiaiioii ol the princi- 
ples on whidi that system is founded ; and we therefore think lie acted Wisely' 
111 not fuiTering himself to he swayed by sucli a feeling, from a genll^ltu 
whose opportunities arc so extensive, and whose abilities so well (jiiftlify blip to 
make the most of those upjiortunities, the striking coincidence of his oU(*^ 
valions with those made in Europe by one with whom he had not the slightest 
commanication, and of whose later labours he was not at all aware,— hidsf jpv'e 
a value to fh® pfcsent work which it would not otherwise possess. 

\Mien Mr. Bankes next takes upon himself, however, to dedicgle a work (o 
any ofhis friends, we hope it will oe something of his own. 
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price’s journey through PERSIA, ^ ^ 

Journal ^Jhe JSrituh Eonhao^f to Peroia ;4mbeUiskedwitiommeriMt^Pit^ 

in India and Ptrfia: also, A Disw'tation uyon the AntiffU^ke PofAmJiiu 

Bv ‘WiLUiAM Price, F.R.SX. &c. Voluoiethe First Folfoi pp. 

PlMPI xlvifl. , . 

TH]^«nibaRRf to th« Court of Persia in 1810, under Sir Gore Oiiselisy,' 
live as it was of tlie greatest advantages to the Eastern irtterests^ 6tt4l BrSrtti, 
became aUo higtdy valuable in the information derived during itsjpri$g|^hy 
the gentlemen who composed it. Traversing the whole extent of PeWriil/fhimi 
tlie south to the iK>rth, remaining during many months at the principal sPais 6f 
the Persian Court, and returning to Europe through Armenia and Asia 'Minbt*, 
the countries through which they passed, and the scenes which they, visited, 
were of the most interesting character. That these should have become the 
subjects of descriptive delaii, was fairly to be anticipated from the known IjIcp 
rary talents of more than one of the individuals attached to the suite of the am- 
bassador ; and this has accordingly taken place. Not only did Mr. Morier, tlie 
secretaiy to the embassy, employ nis pen in recording his observations during a 
‘Second Journey through Persia;’ another candidate for literary fame appeared 
in the person Or Sir William Ouseley, the ambassador’s private secretary, who, 
actively engaged during the journey in collecting materi:il.s, devoted his leisure, 
on his arrival in England, to the arrangement and preparation of them for the 
public eye, to which he, after some unavoidable delays, finally submitted them 
lU three quarto volumes, the last of which made its appc'arance iii 1 823. Observ- 
ing, and diligent in recording his ohservation.s, he suiijecled them to a compari- 
son with whatever had been before published on tlie objects which he had occa- 
sion to notice; and thus, by explaining obscure passages m tlie works of previous 
writers, and receiving in turn eluculution fioin their produrlions, he aimed at 
embodying a correct view of the most important features of these countries, In 
wldch rormerly dwelt a people far superior in inlelligenre, and in national import- 
ance, to their present innnhitants. Succcssfiillyand ably delineating the antiquities 
and the present state of Persia and the neighbouring regions, it was scarcely to be 
exp^ptea, that a successor should spring up to follow over the ground alr^dy 
so ^yell occupied, and to describe the route of the very embassy, the progress 
of which /had been previously detailed. Such a successor lias, however, just 
appeared in the person of Mr. Price, a gentleman also attache<l to the suite of 
Sir Gore Ouseley, in the cliaracter of assistant-secretary, a situation for which 
lie was admirably qualified by las superior and intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages. E/iually possessed, with his predecessors in the literary 
field, of opportunities superior to tho.se enjoyed by private and unprotected tea- 
vellpra, he appears equally to have availed lum^f of the advantages afibnled 
by his.o(Bciul situation, in taking views and making reseat dies, with' the rinten* 
tioii of imparUpg tliem at a future period to the public. Tint period' has at 
length arrived, after a lapse of twelve years, two of winch are accounted fora* 
having been occasioned by the dilatouiiess of the artists ; and wo hate -IMHW’ 
before up the first volume of Mr. Price’s Journal, ' 

Wfi have designated this work hs a folio, and such really is in 
shape and form the copy which it has fallen to our lot to proctrre. exMfn 
ing it* interior, however, we confess ourselves at a loss on whdt (erifr"itr collW* 
moo UM tcK fix aa applicable to its arrangement, which is in fact so 
unique andorigmaf abiong prinlerl books, that we almost despair of befftg Rblc 
to convey aoerreet idea of it. The form is, as we have already stated, folib, 
Imt the text, instead of being arrahged in the usual mtumer, frbtn the tocj|ir fdfHlte 
botloei of the page, w printed across it in double columns, the topofotib'pege 
liecoMingV on turning over the leaf, the bottom of the succeeding One^, and titns 
iiecesiUeting the circunvohitioii of the volume before the reading can be 
tinuad. We are aware from the prefiree that we Imve been unfortotiite 
sdeoiioaof OUT copy^and it is therefore the mote necesearjrto put the^purehiritir 
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on hifguard mlnst an e<^uaUy troublesome error, tlie form in which it ia 
^hWTprojms^ Prieef had jktebded mtW 

ske^htod)^)lbra Ihi^^ode woula completely remove our objections, etcfiDtia 
to the singular appearance which the book would then assume. Bound in S 
maanjr.h^er, the bottom of the plates and of the lettea^preit wwiW be 
plgc^ a the 8^ du«cUon, a plan for more commodious, for simaltiiieous}? 
referring to both, than any oUier which can be adopted. It is, therefore, sun 
priiung Ib^ With 80 important an advantage in view, it shoiUd have be 4 de^ 
carted m the latter part of the volume, where the printing is still continaed 
transverse, while tlie direction of the plates is chung^ to perpendicular 


the importance Of some arrangement, by which the reader should be enabled 
to consult the plates m conjunction witli the text, becomes still more obvioui 
when we are informed by the author, that the latter is chiefly intended as a^re^ 
ference to the former. Uese are very nomerou.s ; embracing sketches of the 
principal stations and buildings which occurred on the route from England as 
far as Tabriz, at which point this first volume terminates, and are executed oil' 
foho plates, in various styles of the art; some few being from coiiper, while the 
mass are hlhographizcd. Ofthe lithographic views, a portion have Wn drawn on 
tlie stone in imitation of etching; hut in these, the distances, as the author himself 
remarks, are too strongly expressed, giving to the whole a rough and unartiit- 
like appearance. He has, therefoie, been compelled to have many of them re- 
cxeciited in the chalk style, in which this error is effeclually softened down/ 
111 the selection of his subjects, Mr. Price has not been, on the whole, \ery suc- 
cessful. In the immense number of engravings now extant, it is almost impog*^ 
Slide for any person to be aware of what lias and what has not been figured ; 
aiui hence several instances of views of scenes already published liaving beeii 
again sketched in the present volumes, might be adduced. Thus, the aquetluet, 
and church of Santa Teiesa, at llio Janeiro, has been previously engraved tii 
a superior style for so common a book as Myers’s Geography, 


In the text ofthe journal, as well as in its form, there is also something pfn 
ciiliar, differing from all modem travels, and which is rendt re<l extremely strik- 
ing if contraBW witli the previous work on the same subject by .Sir VVilllam 
Gusel^. In this, the style is descnjitive, frequently embellished, loaded with 
quotation 8 and references ; and often, m adverting to the more strikinlg mohu- 
ments, »ich as those of Persepolis, of a dift’useness almost amounting to dlSSCi-- 
tation. In Mr, Pace’s work it is, on the coiitniry, plain, and contracted to 
matter.^ of fact, the reliefs to it being so sparingly scattered as scarcely tode- 
tiact from the impression of its being literally ajoiinial, written by the road-ridei 
and at once transmitted to the printer. Ilarely entering, in the course of his qat- 
nitive, into any detailed investigation, the series of the journey is pursued un-* 
broken, except by the stages, each of which form.s as it were the heading of a 
''Oparate chapter, and by a few extracts from the Persian poets and geogmph<^,i; 
given 111 the original, and accompanied with translations. We are perfect^ 
awara Uiial; from the materiaU possessed by Mr. Price, and from hit extensJrfr 
knowledge of Persian literature, he might readily have embellislied his jouiml; 
to almost any extent. In this book-making age, howev er, he seenu to hate 
determined oq proving himself an exception to Uie general rule, and itit of^htt 
diat we complin; a slight dash of that noble mystery would hate afforded jr 
^'iriety fo the volume, for the mere want of which it at times beeomes akaeot 
'‘ 1 ‘reaaabl.e. This defect is more remarkable in the earlier part of it, a very sen*-' 
sible relief being introduced tow ards the end, by the insertion of several beetle 
tiful pieces of Persian poetry, from the pen of the celebrated Jami and ofaUtor 
^nlhojsi, to. which kransiations are annexed. One of these, which aibrds t» 
j'xc^qt flyqygdft of the. highly embelli^died style ofthe Pierstan poets, 
bodies of a. fonqifol story cqimeotod with the vdla^ of Shtreen 

or the Wet Fountain, situated on the route from Teheraun to Tabriz. 
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lieheld.her^ hAvinf^drauk at this fomUaio^ which h^rei had h^eh the 
•t>ringhecaine sw^t, and the stone which her lips had tenqhed ,vtae qpnyfrtcd 
into ft huge gem-^tn:U the gem had been carriei^tp Mecca) hnt,lthe ^we^lpesaef 
the water remained. ITic otlier poetical extracts are also we^, worthy ,ot aiten- 
tidnv end the accoonl oCthe EU&t encampment, near Teheraun ChaM) whin die 
history of its chief, atul the beautiful illustration of his situation from the poem 
ofMejnounand I^ila, will be perused with interest. Otlwr scattered! tiOtiees 
might also be referred to with praise ; but we must omit them for die pnroose of 
passing on to those portions of the work which relate to matters of higher im- 
j^rtance. , , . , 

Among these may be enumerated the comparison of the Eliiit, 6 t Lftkee dia- 
lect, with the vulgar Persian, of wliieh it appears to modem ears to be meiely a 
barbarous patois ; it, however, resembles the Pahlavi, or ancient Persiail^ and 
differs perhaps very little from tlie language spoken in the tune of Alexan- 
der the Great. Ibe elements of ilie Armenian language, collected by, the 
author during his residence atTabiiz, in the house of a priest who exercised the 
functions of a schoolmaster, also evince his anxiety to procure information on 
philological points. The school-room adjoined Ins apartments ; Mr. Price 
could oon-stantly liear the children learning the rudiments of the language, and 
this circumstance which, as he remarks, would to many have been tiresome, 
was to bim far otherwise, as it enabled him to add the pronunciation of the 
-examples to their orthography in the original characters. Put it is for the 
Appendix, to which the separate title of ‘ A Dissertation upon the Antiquities 
of Persepolis’ is assigned, that Mr. Price has reserved his most imposing dis- 
covery, being a clue to the deciphering of the arrowhead characters employed 
in the inscriptions of that celebrated monument of ancient Persia. Having, m 
an earlier portion of the present Number, already exposed the fallacy of die 
translations obtained by means of this pretended key, U is unnece.ssaiy herg to 
Thake further mentiuu of it. We shall merely reniaik, that liis discovery has 
not been imparted to the public, but that the usults of it, as gueii by him, are 
quite suftlcient to pro^e its inadequacy to the elucidaliou of that very intricate 
subject. 


The Chinese Miscellany; consisting of (h'i^iml Extracts from Chinese j4uthors^ 
in the Native (haracter; with Translations and Philological Reinarkr, By 
Hohei't Morrison^ D.D.f MJi.J.S, Ato. /y. .')2, Plates xii. 

To the exaggerated statements which have been promulgated and generally 
credited, of die difficulties attendant on the study of the C’hincjie language, is 
TTidinly to be attributed the ignorance with respect to it which exists in Europe. 
To expose lh6 fallacy of these statements is, therefore, the linst step towards in- 
creasing the number of students; and, in attempting this. Dr. Mprrisop Tia^ 
advanced another claim on the giatllude of the friends ol Chinese literalufe- 
Hltf pre^bnl pubiicaliou is calculated (o deprive die subject of rpuclji ©f t^se 
terrors witli whicli it is usually iineslod, and to exhibit it as one, certainly hot 
of easy acqviirement, but W no mc.ans rcquiiing, as had been previously assert- 
ed, the study of a whole life. Instead of the eiglily thousand characters said to 
be necessary to tlic knowledge of the C hinese, Dr. Morrison states that one- 
fortieth part of this number is quite sufficient to form a stable foundation, on 
which a superstructure may afterwards be raised in such directions as the pecu- 
liar object of the student may render desirable; two tliousand characters only 
being contained in the penal code of C^hina, and it being possible, with this 
number, for a European to convey his ideas on almost any subject, to an inha- 
bitant of Canton or of Pekin. 

With the view of facilitating the acquisition of a knowled^ of the Chinest 
characters. Dr. Morrison lays before the reader a collection of the ancient sy ra- 
bbis, from which the modern radicals were formed. Representing, in a rude rorai- 
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nK terrestrial things^ inati/ atiimalsi pt&ntti' aiti 

lmmtttr*|^t^tlul*trolu^; tdirf ambmit iug, with a few ttiiscel Iflrteeiis^onw, net lii(ilud«H 
m these fctasite^; lo lieirly four hundred, they arc well adapted to eluokUte tbe 
prifielhie tdi ‘tW>Wh the laiigwh^ fduhdt-d. Bearing ih mind that lHe writlWti 
latignAge^df €hinais a langaage of ideas rather than of sounds, the student will 
at'oHeebe'fh«ft)led to trace many of these original symbols into ihe modTfted 
chattictCi'i'hoiv'emj3l'oyed‘ in others, the connexion is inOre remote, mid redUifCs 
a rnirmie inyestigatioii. We believe^ with Dr. Morrison, that these syrmols, 
uhieh’htd ee\)eble of materially assisting the memory, have netei"befbrt''b^t 
priirted id Europe, although M. Itemusat prepared, several years since, 
of about two hundred of them, and submitted it to the Academic des InsOHpt- 
tious for piablication in its Memoires. Tliey constitute, in fact, what may be 
torined lliei etymology of the language ; and among them will be found the orfr* 
gm of the radicals, or heads of classes, which arc to be met with in the Cbtitese 
book^; ' 

The radicals, two hundred and fourteen in number, are next exhibited. TliCir 
pronunciation, as well as their signification, is given ; and th^y S'Te hrrariged 
nccoiding to their respective degrees of complication, deduced frolU the 
bet nl’IiVies required in the formation of each. IbesG are followed liy thd 
tracts in their original characters, fiotn Chinese authors, which are not litimo^ 
roiH, being introduced cliietly for the purpose of exhibiting short ^pebimens' t^f 
the various stylus of prose and poetry, and including ujTwards Of two hohdttfd 
additional cllarariers. Ibe student has thus presented to him, on tHd 
rontai'nmg tliG radicals, and on the four ])lates of extracts, upwards Of fodv 
hbndl'ed different characters, which will form no unimportant lutrodu’ctloh fO 
an acquaintance with t!ie written langu.agu. fn a Table in Itoimm charticteW, 
he lets also hud before him the four hundreil and eleven syllables, of which', 
vau'eil liy foiips and accents, the Mandarin or spoken language consists. 

To tlie^u elements of the written and oral laugunge.s of China, T)r. biorrjiop 
lins appe nded ,a short hut comprehensive view of the ‘TateraUire of the Clil- 
a '.Summary of the (diiiiese Ancient Hooks called Woo-kiiig iiml ^Sz^- 
^lioo,' fcompileJ by Confucius, and furnishing some curions specimehs of 
losophiyingj c'jpecmlly on tlie dual poweis of nature, )a!i(l ‘ Notices of Eliroj^ehii 
Intercourse with ('lima, and of Hooks <(mcermng it, arranged m cliroiiological 
ord/tr,’ Of t)i«*se, merely the hmids are given; to develop each of therW) woiilfl 
fnrmslunaU’NnU for volumes. ' 

In these miscellaneous notices on Chiucse literature, the ohjefct of the fciifhed 
.aid able aulliur has been to excite general attention to the subject, apd tp Or- 
nish a simple and elementary induction to the knowledge of the charantgi^s. 
Ibat they are Well calculated to effect this purpose, will be evident frojipi,tl\^ 
brief nhtVCc \vhich W'C have given. We liojie that their circulation will jjg, 

ap(| should thi.s be the case, there can be no doubt that ihdy wtU 
induce UUifiy to reiider themselve.s masteis of the nnnciple.s, at leaft, jihd 
Cb^cse langitage, who have been hitherto delerieu by the forbiudirig ,fsp^ 
wim ,whilth it hds been presented to them. , ' , , , 
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PETITIONS PRESBN'fED TO THE HOUSE OF X^OMMON^ 
TO THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY# 


To the Hotiourabk' the Commons of the 
United KiwKdoin of (ircat ilriUin and 
Ireland in Parliaineut as^cmbIed, 

Till* humble petition of laent.-Col. James 
Henry Fit/ Simon, late Major of his 
Majesty’s ti5th HegiineDt ot Infantry, 
;ind in command of brigades in the 
fourth and reserve divisions of the late 
Army of the Deccan 

Humbly showeth,— That your peti- 
tioner served in the army destgnated the 
Army of the Deccan, utuler the com- 
mano of Lieutenant- General Sir Thomas 
Hislop, Bart. duiiiiK the war which, in 
tlic years 1817 and 181B, was vvaged 
aguiNst the l‘indariecs and the M.diratta 
Princes, and wliicli tciminatcd in the 
extinction of tlie predatory Imnd.-J, in tl>e 
destruction or iiumiliation of the mo<>t 
treitcheruuHandkninidahle of tlic Nali\e 
|>owers, and in the iic<iuisition of large 
teriitories and ample revenues l)y tlie 
East India Company. 

That your petuioner, who commanded 
Brigades in tlic fourtli and reser\e divi- 
sions of tlio aiiuy, wliieh divkions were 
respectively commanded by Iliigadlei- 
Generul {uowMajoi -Geneial) .Sif Lionel 
Sniidi, and Biifjadiei -Geneial (now Ma- 
jor-General) Sir I'lieopbilu.s Pdt/ier, 
both of wiioui are still in India, had 
full opportunity of witnessing and esti- 
luating tiic hardships endured by the 
trbous which he liavl tlic honour and 
good hirtune to command ; the peculiar 
dtttleuUics wliieli tiioy .sui mounted ; the 
signal binveiy hy wliieli, when oppo.sed 
to far buperior numbers, they ciisuicmI 
succtm t and the exemplary moderation 
utid self-denial with which they used 
th'.'U' yictoiies. 

. ’’I’hat, ill Uw course of these .succossful 
operations, rich booty, coasi.stiug of 
Hkint), aannunition, stoics, jewels, and 
the great hereditary tieasmes of thcNa- 
tivS) Pnna'Si weie eantuicd Iroiu the 
enemy ; but tliat imieli of .such booty 
/was seised and mkeu ji^cssion of by 
.ifJie,civil servants of xiig East India Coui- 
pf^ny, wlit>,'aitiiougii tliu Houuuruble 
Gtisupany dcnvwl great and permanejit 
wivmiUtgea from theii eomiiwsU, e\hi- 
> blUxi u gauoial disiiositiou to witkltpld 
Irom them the finiuof their sullcitHgs 
•and struegle^. and eyen to pi event them 
from aafegiaiiiingtlii^^aiue pf the spqUs, 
; Mid fuirly riiid|catlnft their eXaim before 
a cxwipe^nt U'ibunaL ^ 

.. > That after the teiniMuttiQn of Iio^tth' 
wei'q. seleUrd from jtiie se- 
veral divisions of the army, and regular- 


ly appointed by Lieut(*tiant-0eneral .Sir 
Thomas Hislop, the Cominander-iii- 
Chief, to act a.s a prize committee, fur 
the pnrpo.se of a.scertaioing j^nj enforc- 
ing the just claims of the aiiuy; am) 
that in the year 1821, Major Cadcll, of 
the 12tli Regiment of Madras Native In- 
fantry, and llLyor Wood, then a Oaptaiii 
ill the Queen ’.s Royal Regiment, aiul Mi- 
litary SeeieUiry to .Sir Thomas Hi.slop, 
were apnointed prize agents to succeed 
the late Lieufcnaiit-Coloiiel Dalryaiplc, 
of the Madias Artillery. 

That tlic Prize Committee and the 
Piize Agents, from time to time, pro- 
Usted Hgaiii''t tlie appropiiation of booty 
by tlie ICast Iiull.i Company, and used 
the mo.st strenuous and indefatigable 
exertions to a^-certaiii tlie amount of tlie 
booty, and tlie vaiioiis cliciiiii.statjee.s 
under wliieh it was captured, vvilli a 
view not only to the geneial amoupt ot 
pii/.e to be disli ibutod, but to tlic parti- 
cular claims of the sevcial otlieers anil 
divisions by whom the captures weie 
eireeted ; and lliat by tlie.se luboripgs in- 
vestigations an iiiimeiiiu ma.s.s of infpr- 
ination Wtcs obl.ained, mo.st eystimi^ to 
the a.s.scrtion of tlie lights of tlie army, 
and to tlic just distii burton of the spoil 
among its v virions poi lioii.s. 

That tlie. booty taken in tlie w^r 
uinvei .sally known among the army tn 
be of great value; am] tliUt in fc^use- 
queiice attempts wdre m^de bythe graWl 
army, and also by the Ea.st Ifidja Com- 
pany, to establtsli their .several righte m 
paitieiuatc in the benefits ,di thoHi\t»- 
cipated giant from the (^i‘oWjq,j‘|^ig.a 
lonp and expensive litlgatiou ’ .eps iw. 
which wa5 conducted before 't)jc,L(U|ls 
of tlie Treasury, and (ibd<>4 iua 
recognition of the, prlupipU- ^Iiich tile 

By a Tieasiiry inTimle of'Miq 'tth.pf 
February, 183J. the torefj bf 
sury “ hftviim neairfcduiiis^I m'snpmwt 
of the claims of the gMpa at ray. 
llio.se of the army 5f the 'ilWc^h.jijiid 
having maturely aniiyielilierat^Iyiwei 
edaud considered tbe doCpuk'w, 
evldepcc laid t^'fbrc. (Win *ui Mii) 
the severtd j^irfjes, tfie' arffomi' 
of coipisel,, w^ib/or ‘bohiioiril 
most ju.st’apd cqMtaliVe iiimtfpUi 
Uihutiott vvopld btf., 
as lhcciix?u1id?jVaheq3.'di,'lUe' 
mbnlu.to that of Wvuld! i 
t^ juthirngirthey w^fcL, 

, jpniicipib pf/cobi?jW«iV6; 
uhder eelmhf 
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be admitted.” ITicir Loixlships there- 
fore recommended to the Crown, that, 
uitli an exception in favour of the divi- 
hioii of the iJenpal army under Brigadier- 

lM)oiy taken at Pooiiahi'MahUinorei and 
le.^pectively, should belong to 
the dhisious of tin; Deccan ;iriny engaged 
iif tlH' i-eshecflH' Operation?! iii which the 
<-aliie \Vhr<i cti'b't'uVed •*' that no i)artof the 
booty sl^Ot'dn he gt-tiiited to the Kast In- 
dia (Siiipiitiy; dnd that a grant of the 
(Minre Spoil slt‘>idd he made to tin^tees 
** for flip pwi^tose of a'=:ceitainitig and 
eo'ljict^if'g the s:iid .booty, and for pie- 
pjritig ajSehenIe fov the distribution 
t1icio()r, eonlbrinably to the piinciplc 
al)o\e statedj” and subject tf) the ulti- 
mate sanciHui of his Majesty. 

That by his Maje-'ty’s wan ant, bearing 
d.iU'‘J-d Maieli, 18‘i3, fuiinded on and 
enibo(|yiug the Ti easing minute, agiant 
(d'ihe moty was made to his Gi.iee the 
I)iilv(' ot Wellington and the Hight Hon. 
C'haik's Arbutlmot, as trustees, foi the 
j)nrj)Oses sjiceifu'd in the minute. 

'lhat no distiibiition ot any jiait ot 
the Jiiocceds of the booty lia^ yet been 
iiiaae. * 

'J’hat yoiir jmfirioner having a do( |» 
[i('r''(>nal inleie^t in the giant, and 
feeling a .strong sjmp.ithy with )ll^ 
111 other olHceis. and with the soldieiN 


it is denied. Your petitioner has heard, 
though, from the system of secrecy 
adopted, he cannot confidently assert, 
that a sum of almut 700,000/. has lieeu 
realized and admitted to be due to the 
dapfers, but year uecitioner bcllrves tliat 
fcueh ,«nii,ljmu,g^» large in itself, is small, 
when compand with the elainis uigeil 
hy thepii/e agents and the pnze coni- 
iniitecs on the spot, to the whole bboty 
seized by the exet lions of ihelirmy, |»Art 
ot which has heen ap]iro))ihited to the 
use of the Indian Coveninmiit:; piirtrc- 
stoieil without compen.^atiun to the de- 
feated enemy; p.ti t peihh])s lo.st, or frit- 
kTed. .iway; and pail .•jcuiied by the 
civil senanls ot the Company imde.r the 
\ei) pKitection ot lim oi'iiiy by whom it 
was won. 

That the anxiety of yoiiv petlliom’r is 
iiK reaped by a lep'oit which Is jacialent 
among the aiiny, that several ot the ino.st 
important he.iils of claim have been 
abandoned ; and that it has been arrang- 
ed toiecelve fiom the Direeinrs a .snni 
W’liolly inadetin.ile even to satisfy those 
which have heen nomin.illy adinilled, 
thong'll yuiir petitioner is coiivincixl that 
smh an airangenient would not have 
lieen made, nor would the Directors have 
<le''iied if, if those who can best under- 
stand and expinin the e.iiiM' of the army 
had heen allowed to share in the discus- 
sions, and to bring the liifonnatloii, 


who have served under him in lir- 
niiii.staiiees of neeuluu piivation and 
dancer, lias made repeated applications 
to' till* general prize agent in Kiigdand, 
Major Wood, and to the law agent oi 
the ai my, lor information respeeting the 
proceedings of the trustees, and inore 
e.s|Voclally as to the views taken by them 
of the large and complicated claims ot 
the army, in respect of booty seized by 
the civil son ants of the East India Com- 

Q and as to the extent and manner 
ileh they have enforced or proposed 
to enforce such claims. But your jieti* 
tmiicr ha:i found them entirely unable to 
tifford him any autlientic information on 
tlicse vaibjeifis ; and he lias learned vvith 
surprise and legiet, from the corre- 
spondence which ha.s iiassed between the 
trustees .aud Uent.-ticn. Sir T. Hislop, 
that evf^ since October, 1B2J. all com- 
mufaication between tliem and the tru.s- 
tces h.is bf'CU t'efused by the latter, .and 
vvlthheld, att^OMRh your petitioner is 
Wholly UU^de to uiscover in that corre- 
.^pond^mcc atiy adequate cause or rea- 
son ^tever uir this sudden change of 
the c<)U(luct ,o^ the trustees, from that 
Itbcfa^ iud satisfactory course which 
they a^p^ar oHgiuaJly to have been dis- 
posed to {ido^. 

/niatyour (ietitbucr painfully sensi 
We of vital lhapoftapee of such com- 
id ftb inteitsts Of the army, 


vvhiili they can coimmmieate. to Ivear 
on the (piesflons in issue. Ami your po- 
litionei liiiinhlv .submit, s, that it never 
could be intended to exclude the amy, 
by their agent.'<, from all UnovvUxlge of 
proceedings in which the bomity of the 
Clown lias given tliem the sole In- 
tel est, and to .«ubjc('t them to lhat un- 
ceitainty and sense of helplessne.ss which 
.such exchi.sion, after long disappoint- 
ment and delay, has cast upon them.^ 
'I'hat your petitioner humbly submits, 
not only that the amount of the geneml 
fund t('» be distiibiucd will lie greatly 
le.ssciied by tlie vvant of timely coninm- 
nicatiun, Imt that without suen commu- 
nicaiion it vvill he impossible to prepare 
a satisfactory scheme of the distribution 
of the funds which m.iy lemain, accord- 
ing to the piineiplc recognised in his Mt- 
jesty’fl wairant. 

the booty to he appropriated re- 
spectively to the divisions of the Deccan 
army engaged in the lespectifC oiwra- 
tion.s in whieli it was captured, the 
scheme must, as voor petiilorH'r appre- 
hends, .set forth the partieoUr captures 
in which the various poitions of the 
Rimy aie rcspcciivcly to share, as well as 
direct the number of sliareA which tlie 
dilfercut ranks of thwe portions ^ to 
receive. To prepare d rni«ne of tnls 
nature, apidlcable to ft coinpllcaied 
seiics ot o|MT.itionfl, ^hich extended 
over a v.ist field of e.’MWinii, see*« iuv 
possible, without pr.nstutU rewr«ic« to 




m Pttitimtfrmrni to tbA qfdimim 

lho»t we«6 on 4 )h 3 spot, who 
havtilqniplofed/years ia polic'Cliiiig<aBd 
hrrangitig iiiA4riuutk>ii applicable t6 the 
dettcate^questiau; \vb|ch may arisey and 

vdia'hare thc mean^ of ooivtQuDicating 

i)«iith.the WibM;sfie.s of the vqiioua tx* 

E leita I to be rewarded^ Your petMoner 
liiiself haring neivcd both with the 
ftMirth «id the I'coci've divisSohs^ feoh 
diHt his own iudividital claiuis, and of 
the braVc men whom he had the honour 
and satisfaction to havenndei'hisimme- 
diate command, are in peculiar imger 
of Wanting duo appieciation, from their 
liability to bo nii8undei>tood or con- 
founded by tlie trustees, however auxi- 
otw they may be, ahd your petitioner 
dtmbts not are, to do justice. And your 
petitioner, from his knowledge of the 
scene and the nalute of the operations, 
is convinced that fixmi that cause the 
wise and just principle of dijtiibution, 
so clearly developed, and so strongly iii- 
siaoed on inhls Maledty’s warrant, must 
ill niaiiy instances be defeated. 

^ That your petitioner has been mainly 
induced to pray for the interpoitiou of 
your lionourahlc House, by his know- 
ledge of the wants and t»ie anxieties of 
the Ntihdring portions of the army in 
Kngland— he knows that many of its 
most active and mcritoiious ofRccrs and 
soldiers have died since its termination, 
leaving widows and orphans in (ircum- 
■•tauces calculated to ext te tli ? nt ongesf, 
synipnthv-*-ond he is mt st auxtous, iioi 
only on ids own behalf, but on behalf 
of his suflbrlng comrades, that their 
chtlins, If disallowed, should at least 
have the privilege of a hearing— that in- 
wrinatlon proctired by the labour of 
ychVs should not he rendered useless— 
and that thear hopes, excited by the 
bounty of the Crown, long cheiisbed and 
long delayed, should not be defeated at 
last by any unfortunate lui'^understand- 
iiig with tho-ic who lla^e been appointed 
to watch o\er their Intciests and to as- 
sert their just eluiins. 

Your petitioner theicfore humbly prays 
your liononrable Hou^ie to institute such 
lumiirie^'l, pud to grant such lelief in the 

*** v/^.n^ 


, , fhat »lhiRtrjoMft,;iqbVmn,mubcQn: 
suwinate QcuerM 
ton, who had cTcvaretrtlie, 
the Jndiau army to suci, ttKreSn 
and ever protected ipjt^tj wjSnk: 
kindest solicitude 

(Jl)Ou the wisdom iui}t?ce'ql-, 4 hs 
trustees, the wtitioueiw f;hiu% VWy for 
the recovery of all that be obtii vd 
of tlna booty, for lU contAu^^,p,-ese,ya. 
tion fioin needless and c;f pensive Uiiu»* 
tion, and for the earliest pi-ftctjcaWe £»- 
tribution of the prue, accordlug to the 
usage of the sei vice, and the eonditioMu 
of lus Majesty s grant. The petitjpiwrs, 
therefore, humbly pray that the House 
will not enteitain any propositions fur 
distmbiug the course of the proceediucs 
of tlie trustees, and which could only be 
attended with the eOect of exciting dis- 
trust and ilissutisfaciioii, instead of ilie 
confidence and giatitmle the pciitlouurs 
tccl tlie tiustees aie so fifliy euihlod to. 

(Signed) John Malcolm, Major-Geii. 

H. S. Scott, Cobncl. 

T. Nollk, Lieut.-Oolof el. 

Wat J jLiR, M^or. 

To the Honourable the Cominous of the 
United Kingdom of Great JJritnin ami 
Ireland m Parliaraeut assembled. 

The humble Petition of Sir Kvan John 
.M HIT ay Maegregor, Uaronet, one ot 
the captors entitled to a share in the 
Uccean booty, 

Showeth— 'niat yopr petitioner oh- 
senes by the votes of your hou. ifousc 
tliai a petition has been pre^cutrd pur- 
Kl’ilcofr-*^ bp 11 1 't'titiou from Sir ‘ 


_ _ ^ qs to yoqr wisdom shall seem 

your petitioner sliall ever pray, &c. 

ts> th« Honourable ^he Coinmous of tlie 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
/ irelaudin Ihuiiaineivt assembled, 

V ' rtHltlon of the under- 

■ entitled to share Ui 

, Booty 

•SkqwothiT^Thhi your petitioners have 
Sfiwi.withimttjwme iwgrel the T,irvous 
wii6WH»r«8««tatipii| ivpd inissutowcut# 
itip^tipgjbB delay ill thc,diM» ibutloiiof 
the Deccan booty. 


Colonel H. Sj Sco^, Weut - 

Wat^d*?**^* 


^ .'.ilcorni .n.qcui 

toioud J. Noble, and Major 
who are also entitled to §hure m, the 
above-mentioned booty, coutaiuiua the 
toJJowwig passage j-n , , ' 

‘ lhat ui>on the wi^pm pud 

obtained of this h™.fv .S 


sue uiijf,aijon, mid tor tbeearlie^Cpwf- 
ticable distnbutiou pf the prize, ac<>ifq» 
mg to the usages of the Mice, and pf 


jutout General of! M^ye^tyV upous 
in VIC Kiisl judies, aiid waa ■attached in 
that capacity to the armvj^i^ul^ied 
by UfutoMfit-qeperia 
i‘>Pi w tt 





thjt lie W«il » 

» Ai'ili pmiarinK the sitatimeiits of t^e 
mii’i'pl ctaitttS Of themmyofthe UMcan, 
whkh Claims yvei^ s.ubniUted to domwel 
lav fhclr saticiioij, (>riurtothCii'(leUvei‘y 
to the tiirttcca. ' 

tltene' diTtiinstauces, and your 
p^^;t^one^^8 having held an anihority by 
power of attorney to act fov Lieutenant- 
(ieneral Sir 'rhohnw Hislop, while he 
wa> absent on the Couilneut, neces- 
Mrily occasioned frequent intercotirse 
between your petitioner, the c(^m»^d and 
liiw a^fotj and the prize agctit for the 
arnw of ilie Dewatt. 

liiat yonr petitioner cannot imadne 
tlcit Sir' . I ohii Malcolm and the other 
.sod petitioners mean to compl tln of 
the expeuM’S Inildent to the litigations 
liclofo the liOrd^ Commi.'^sioncis o( his 
Majcstj’sTtcasurj •, in whicli.bv the ex- 
ertions' of the law adiisers of the auny 
of the Det'tan, the eluims of that army 
weie snceessfully establi'iicd, in oppo- 
sition to those of other troops ami the 
lv.i«t India Conqiany. 

ifrit iW the nac^sity of pieseivution 
i.'iplii'S an apprelieusioii of some iin- 
,1 i¥linir danger, your petitioner iutVis 
i lat Ml ohn Malcolm and thcaaul otl er 
petitioiieis ate inllueiieed hy leais ()f 
and expensive litigtUion having 
Ixfn contemplated hy the counsel or law 
aitetif , simv the claims of the uruiy wcie 
iM iblislu'd as already stated. 

'I'liat your petitioiiet eauuot but ob- 
H'lie that any smh apprehcu.sion di- 
lectl) opposed to the sentiuieiits ex- 
pie^hed HI a letter on this subject to the 
lui'tees, on the 2 Jd of damiai) last, by 
Sir 'riioiiuts Hiship, wlio has had ample 
means of C'ltiiiiating the conduct ot the 
(■oini»-el and agents, and who has the 
grcaiejtt interest liy depiecaling needless 
add expensive Htiption. 

'Hrat concurring in tlic opinion of Sir 
Titomus Hislop, as expressed in tlie 
abtjre letter, your petitioner k’gs leave 
to asbiye \our bon. House, that in the 
ccMrsfe of fit!! repeated Interviewa with 
the hmnsel, hw agent, and prize agent, 
so far front witnessing au indiuation to 
himr nit^illess and expensive litigation, 
yonr peflyioner nCrei heaid of any de- 
sign to I’nii^ate at all y but, on the coo- 

your petitioner lias iviuarked the 
nb»st anxious diitpositioii and desire on 
1)19 part of the cduusel to prevent litiga- 
tion 1 aqd bn IJie part of the law agent 
to afoid cvettr exj>euse which was not 
ahsofnteiy requisite to support the Inte- 
rest of tne epptors. 

'rtiul Defltwnel' li personalfy acr 
judhttid hyteq Jqho' MAlcoliu and 


ihel N0ble, 'f(>i^U>thof 


wtioni he «ntert«i)ia^ freliogs 06 i 
gard, and deeplyregreishte b^lagiplacBd 
iu cohlsibu wUh and the oitiuraaid 
petitioners in thd presevt instapee^ lintf 
it is uol without tfte utmost reiuetHiiou 
that your petitiqtiev is impeded to Intrudq 
himself op the noti^of your bon. Houie; 
but he hnds it absolutely impossible to 
witlihold ids testimony iu support of 
those gentlemen who have eoiHlucted 
the cause of the army of the Deccaii, 
whose conduct appeals to him to hare 
been precisely the reverse of that w’hlcii 
the particular expressions already allad- 
cd U) in the pelitioii from Sir John 
Malcolm and others would seem la iui- 
pule to them ; and that your petitioner 
thirks it the more necessaiy to make 
tids declaration, as the said petition ap- 
peals calculated, it unexplained, to uiis- 
uiad your honourable House, aud tlio.-.e 
(.aptors who are pi-ecluded by absence 
Irom obtaining a correct knowledge of 
the proceeding'. ; abtl thus to injuie the 
chaiactei ol tho>c highly rcs|)cetable in- 
diiidiiaK, to whom join' [xttitiouer ftris 
himself hound in justice to state, Umt 
theaimy of the Deccan is, iu Idsopiiuou, 
umicr the most important oliligatioiw. 

Your petitioner, tlierefore. mosthuin- 
bly pi.iys )om* honomable 1 louse, that 
tlie .vd(i pciitioiieis may he re<|uiied to 
state the giouiuls upon wliich their ap- 
prehei^ioiis, touclmig needless and ex 
peusivt litigation, uro toumleil, and to 
whom llieyuic applicable; and that If 
it shall turn out that they aic Iiiteiuleil 
to animadieit on the conduct of the 
counsel, law anil prize agents, for Urn 
army of the Deccan, your i»etiiuuu’r is 
readv and willing to obey the order of 
\oiii* honoiualile House to leilly tho 
allegations ot tld-j his iietitiuii at llio bar 
ot yonr honouraldc House, wlieucvcr Imj 
may he perinilted so to do. 

And your petitioner will everpray^ 


To the Hoiiouiable the Commons of 
Great 111 italii and Iivlaud in Farlia- 
meiit assembled, 

The humble Petition of Nathaniel At- 
cheMiii, Ksq. ot Diikc-strcet, iu tho 
city of Westminster, haw Agent for 
the Army of the Dcccan, 


Showetl),-'11iat your petitioner was, 
in August 1819, appointed and directed 
to act as the law agent for hUnUcuaftt- 
Geiieral .Sir Thomas Hislopand ihearhiy 
under his eommaud, in the pi oseeutiou 
of their claims U» the booty ^dur^d by 
them in the. war agaU«tt the Plndafiees 
aud the Mabiatta lowers, ui the years 
1817 and WIH; and that he ever 
since December 1819, when he received 
his instructions, acted, and 
nised, atid BtlU continues to act, m ihit 

^^ That^yourfiotirtoiicr UanaJjatclj 



f94 to tkk IkfuH ^ (Umtons 


iO'o4(Pf(tth« )mi;fqtiiiiiatit ef Ihe Katies 
aiil« updB liimv wUcfa; ardtiom la 
.tbeQWOlves^. Were BcmIfittJd witfre itv&tt 
|pyt,(hq ^WeBoe •£ Air 'ITioiniis Uislop^ 
rtMo semmai Ui JimHb laAi tke summer 
U^ii and.wUth required fnOiii your 
peuikmev. i^oBdvaaco of large sUmaof 
mqttelffr. andiUiedknt)ilk>n of ^ greater 
l>ori(iiufi <qf bin limd<i /llins left to direct 
thtii«*Uie,,JUidKtoi ao^ly the means of 
prO)tuoiiug> its suodOM), he retained mid 
JDSfructed os eomiSel William HarrMoo* 
of hirtMnje&tv’s cOttiiKrl^ and 
J)r, Herbert Jei»nei‘, or the Oorumous, 
to. climidato tlio claims propdunded by 
the' priue acilits and the prire committee 
iu India ou nebalf of the army, to enfom* 
tboao claiin.'i before the I^ords Commis^ 
sioners of his Majejsty’s Treasniy, ap- 
pointed to decide upon tiiem, and to 
oppose the couater-ciaims advanced on 
bdmlf of tine Grand Army and the Eabt 
ludia Cmupniiy. 

'rhatyoUr petitioner received from the 
ownmHtee in India, from Major 
,Ca(ieU,;thu<iui/eapnt u'hoiomuined in 
ihliiardiHl troin Major '\V o(m 1, the other 
ageutv win) came to England in 
the autumn of lyil, a vn.it ina-sx oi body 
'Oif docuiueiitaiy and otlter iiitoimation, 
relative ti.' the bfmty caplureil in the vvai , 
urnl the circnm.Htancci mnler whidi It 
was taheu j which, by the incci.<aiit la 
hOHir of your petitioner, uaiieduccd In- 
itO'form. and which wa.i ein|doyed witli 
.gpL-ai, aldlity and zeal by the eonn.M‘l 
whom he Jiad itiitrucied. ' At length the 
oasOi thus ex])«n^ivel) and mu.it laboii- 
Ottsljf couductedy wiut brought to a mic- 
ifi8ue« tlie Lords ot UieTre:i$iiry, 
ky ihulc miuute dated Febniat y 182!L 

.dr'clatiiig their opinion in favour of ad- 
Aieroiieev. ais far as the circumstaace.s 
MYTtniM admit, to the principle conUMidtHl 
Isnmi l»ehalf of yoUr petittonerH’ elicnts 
rnhliuvt of uetuftl ca^>tute ; deciding:, that, 
with an exceptma in I'avonr of lirigadier 
4«gocral Biirdyman, the booty should 
i bfilqug.to the dlri.sioiw of the Dt'ccau 
tAvpiy eugagiti in the respective opeia- 
, in< which it was captured, and 
,lt|iitiligv tlMt they did uot cuusider that, 
updi^ all 'the cbTimistauces of the ctisr, 
'll' >vas 4'X}iedjttut to recommend to his 
to r grant Any part of the booty 
to the Kait ludia Company. 

was most gracirtiisly 
to Idtoe hit royal wtuTRut, under 
i jniatiual, bbarmg dale the 23d of 
Cuitftrnuug the decision of 
-of .ithp 'JVeasui’y respecthtg 
IHHijtiuA of, the booty; uiidyfii 
iPWVUaadO/ of. their recommendiittoo, 
booty to liltl ihiici* ■ the 
Wlmgtou oJul the Right Imp. 
y Ari>tttw»t» M In tews ' for the 

.4M(p0fq.Af rocoTMtug, and 

the* told Imttyi nrtim pro- 
l.COtdl 0 NAliio ibcvtbf^ itom the Kast 
lud^lp Company, ’their 'oArci^ or stt- 


vaotei'ahli^d^aQ^oh>lVOtlleI(p<too4oc 
personwltomlbcvcitiiqwtoi dhlaswiinto 
natidt, icuhtodyyripowdiql on^pi^sdoa; 
thdtawe of dnyf«rttbel«o(l'iai|g}tlai«e 
ooioe or’nrlghthMh he or rediminjl/t^ad 
hfis ^fajcityi iby''hhi>4aM.’vtoirr«w^ 
foither grucMAnk'pIram'A'to o|uler >irad 
dircei, that If *any<ditjlbreni(:e»«a>'aiie»^ 
tions should tiriao between 1 4ho > InAtws 
and the EasO lodia tiknifiiany to iti|nrd 
to the booty, 'such dldlhrencesnOr!cme^<^ 
tions should bf submitted by'tbhbruitirgs 
to the Lords Ooinmissinhers df hib Ma^- 
jesty's 'Lreasury, ^ for the siguMoatiou 
of his Maje.'.ty'.s pkiisiiro Iherbotl, orfor 
tlie liaal seltlemeiit thereof, as' IdWand 
justice might rcmdi'e." ‘lhat his Majesty 
did further bis -said warrant ** ent- 
jviuvcr the said trustees, under the aU^ 
thority ami by the direction of the f>aid 
Coiiuiiisfioncr.< of bis Trea-nu'y, to sue 
for aatl ret over all snch btvvty m pro- 
ceeds, or amount or the value thereof, 
ill their own names, upou the trusts and 
for the purpose of the said grant or war- 
rant, in all cases in which the said com- 
pany or any of their oHIcet a or servants, 
or any other person or persons, should 
not, after the signihentnm of the loyal 
ph'asuiT thereon, pay or r(*vtoreor trails- 
Ici tin* ‘.iiine to the said trustees.” His 
.Majc.sty did tuitlier, coirtoihiably With 
the leeoininciitl.ilion expressed iU the 
s.iid minute, authorize and empower the 
trustees to award and allow all piomr 
costs and charges in the proceedrngn nc- 
fore the Lord.s of the'JVeasuiy, and also 
such further charges as hml been then 
inclined, or might theieafter be incur- 
red, in relation thereto, to be charged 
upon the said booty and paki oitt of 
proceeds. And his iMajc.><tT did ftirthw 
nutlwvii/e ami diivrt the iriistew to jin*- 
parc a sclwine for the illstrihution or the 
nooiy, conformnhly to the principles de- 
claied and n'coiiiinended in tno sold 
miimte, to bo submitted to the Ixvrds 
of the 'I’reasury for the sigtiiftcatloir df 
the royal plea.snrc ; and did further di- 
rect, ihak the tnirteeH^ should rt*ghlitte 
their cmiduct In the nVeutiacs aegordirtg 
to the proviaions of the FrisJC AtH yiaifsed 
ill the 54tb year of the lute Klag; Uiwl 
according to the I’ules ’ ntfld 'cUidhbw 
theretofore used auld obseWed ' in *tWc 
service in like cosco, ' : " m! 

That youf i^tltioneP. tn cottiinOlV i^]\ 
the eounsel who hao cotidueiefr 
eatise of the' army, udtli MajM-Wodd, 
the pria© agent in r}iigl:ind;’aiid vth^Hbe 
offlcci's who dally 'ronniiuhiMth ' WWi 
him, felt that it wdii ritidly lmportniiiil'to 
the Interests of those In whmtcwbhr 
Uh Misty's warrant was 
vosurF a free ixfminmiiMloa ifl^Mhc 
thistees vehuai Ms Mt^csty M'bbbo 
most fracioUsiy' uteaaed' to appt^tf 
with aiicht perscM *or faeiitotts^^ar^^ 
nilglit tH! pleastNl to «ohiiiMtol'''’fbl4 
de^re arose not from dnydHtrbsiiisf the 





iceA (wbiph ifKlivi- of m^tcrinli colkelad^ ^Ml Wfth t}te>rt*- 

dttalrm^ of &at8re»BQd, doiloriity'of 

thoirvcbirgei#) Uut 4r^ ilhat the 3lst ht»yV 1803, wM laid' hofove <tHc 

iBj^iliil4i(|UeBrida8iw^«W, be ratsed ii Ufoktcfe. - TliU stateiienc behit pHkited, 
tiila»^iJipart»ni» of (tWttwMff takctt by tfiii aoeoin^iibh'dibyira lellev fram Lfeo- 
Ure a^jwiiiioftlW/.hQiieitrilbUr Haitllndii teu*ut.OenBral! jSlr llbomte HWibhl he- 
Dinnpiiiy, «u4 itaeiproboiWMty of wiiich qucstinK truRtees' tu’ W the 
waseswwdywttfdnijilBWd and vwtW^Dl cowusbI of the away the bbiJoiir of a por- 
w»ir* sonad inttrt'ww.iwldcli! ihuj' wiwIlM 
hant fifointtito jvafurb of (fee Ichrfmo of and which i(cortndmj(ly)t(h»k. |kWoii ilte 
<Usl)iribtttioi)*f whieh lnu«t , b«. rliidered add «f Juae dbllowlnj?! hue yourtwtj- 
apphrnbkrioithc'oarliMrulaii VtrcdHistau*- tioncr ekjwewdy' dcdiiwd to bpeomiiaiif 
och'fvf each audivMual' capture, und from the couusH on that iiccaaiori^ from md- 
a oon»einU«i»€s<.i of jK^wssiiij?’ ao iui- livei of delicdcy and rospiki to^tlibiri*. 
MU*n»c- lK)f)y of iiiforittatioti, collected at teefi, aud durm^^ the wjK>le oorvWMil- 
Ifrrat labour aiol exia'iine, illiixtnitive of donee ha* aover attempted personally to 
the jtOrteial daifiiv of the army, and in- iritiiidc hiniRclf on them, blit htw hut- 
(lispcnsiibly miOiaitc to the settlement lined hitie^dt to ad(lre5Hih< them 
ot a trlietno of distiihution, acei*rdiim ter, and has um*( 1 even thlMrlvdomoidy 
to the principle recot'lli^('d and a-sscrtitl when it aceiiKsi fo him ahimlinofy tM- 
ill liih Majefely'a w arrant. JUit u hlk' ees:jary to the liiterostH of his plietit*, fn 
\our }M‘Utioui‘i', wiih tlie oflieers for presiiiiiiiiir so to ‘addi'CMr tboih, lie^.s 
whom he acted, and tlie couilsoI by eneoniayeii not only by th^ atiiiwer 
whom he was ailvised, whs thus anxious to hi.s lirst oiler of com mu idea dmi^ hut 
tor curmnuniratioii, he was also desirous by a note of the Itiirht Hoiruiirable 


ol aroidiii^ every specie* of conduct Cliurlt^s Arbutlinot, hem'ipiy date' the 
vvhidi niiHlil seemintiiisiie, aud of con- 4tli of ,lulv, 182.1, i'etniestiil|r from'lilm 
veyme the result of hi* own iiujuiric*, copies of the printed statements wIiMi 
and those of the connacl, by such clian- were icsjuiieil h\ the law ollleft^ of the 
nels, and iu such inaniicr only, as miaht Crow’ii, and tor which Mr. Ai'biiihmvl 


Ix'ioine the hi.i;h niiik and .splendid le- 
initatiodot the most dbtingui.shed ot Che 
triistee.'t. 

That your petitioner, iniprc>sed with 
this feeliinr, on the l^h Match, 1x2.1, 
addu'.vicd a iv-'iiectlui letler to the trns- 


applied to him, “ under flic inipiitsSUm 
that he niii,dit liave the iwmvr to ftii'iilsli 
them without the iiL‘(x«isity of fi'Mihliiii; 
Sii 'riioruas Hi^loJ>;*’ and lie Was dr- 
iller induced to believe that no objiVtloii 
would be raised to that fnll’and free 


Uv', stating that Major Wood w.w in coinmiiiiieation wliieli was deemedi so 
iKt<.»’e,sstoiHj5 voUiiMinoii.s documents tx>l- essential to the liiteiests of hi* clirntf, 


iceted in India, nnd w'h* in eoinmiiuica- hv the tran.snns.‘‘ion. on the same day, 
tioii with vSii' Kvau Muriay Alaegregor, ot a ca‘»e pivparivl hy Air. Mtitfle, the 
the late Adjutant-General of lii.s Ma- solieitorto tJu* rn'iisniv, and whoth the 
jeitj'.s Forays, aud one of the Members trustees emploved us tlieir Solicitor for 
of the General Frize C-ommittee at Ma- the upiiiioii of the l.iw’ ottleers of rte 


ImllHire, and Golonel M‘ Lend, the second Crown, on the claim alieady submltUPd 
in comoiaod at Nmt|H)re, and other otfi- by them to Mr. Harrison, one of the 
errs, frho4e (lenoiml kuowleiItTe was counsel retiiiiicd on behalf of ih^ rWun’, 
essential to tlie juccossful viwiieation ot i« order that he and hla lenrm'd’ col- 


die claiitfa of the army. To thi.s note he 
receivTsl pu, answer, hearing date the 
IJdib March, ld2.l, hi wlikb tlie tiustees 
O'ttra pleased. U> desirt) him to coiiuuuni- 
cate to theju, as .sooai aa might be iu his 
IWWerK emy liifonimtiou whicUlie txiuld 
phtaiji I eapiectuig tho booty in uoestioii. 
lilietmrimed by tW* request, lie pro- 
ceeded on the 5th of April, 18^3, to> lay 
Ikdogu tlig. .tis}.stee»,.iuuk'r the advice 
Wd:MiHolion of.eunuaci* a general out- 
littViOfthu'rKtliaa winch he iutciulcdto 
gnb^t ton.their, oortsideratioH, aceuw- 
fivuiedtby »,ahQrt t-tatoinent »f the priu- 
OH wMd»i they wm • ktauded, 
whiefi ai-Hv, was accepted without any 
hidimtipi) q ( rebteiatireor’displcMure./ 
t iTMt aa c^bhOirate (»tatoii!efit.of claims 
luttuded for aoteinMi*'* oh tlie pant ol 
bwtycap- 
; iajftUer ^atfaof 
tbf Pelatwft tenitorm#, wKf iWPwtwUt 
groaiiUboiur.aiidcgpepMd'roia tlwiiivs 


league might ni.ihe any obsurvatloh.s 
which occurred to them Upon h, and 
which ca.se was ivtui'nist hy your [a'tl- 
tioner to Mr. JVJanle, on riiobth of Jsdy, 
with such altcratiotiH as aiipcUi ed'ld fbc 
tsjiiiisel for the army of tiie ObeoaAr ttc- 
ec'iftary to bring the point*' mrggestfd 
fully ttuder the ccMitdiluratlua lof lila Ma- 
jest’y's law-otHccrsi ’ v t i . • 

That a second Rtat^infnljalrto j^d^red 
with gieat lahdor, tad settled ftndsigyird 
by IhectimuUl, ivtsUivo to the botfty rtib- 
tnred at 'Nagporc, and otliur part# bf ime 
H^oslah .StHtes, i^a-s, dii the dth Of 29#|U. 

irautmitted by jtm |jei(fiOii^r' to 
the trsntru*. aecuiiipmiibd vritfralMtrr 
from t)ir THoiwis Hililofl/ 
petmisflOn lor the roiiiiNd 'iigidir Mw- 
irmi them, for the latrpoaebfelMildiiBbg 
' auy inattrr ou which odidM 'might tfftue, 
•iipiidiig for a copy o# the o^AiKm'grtdOr- 
i attjod ti) Instc been gK’cn *011 rtie of 
itooiiah by the law*dfricert of Ih# 



^ 

that before aav applicar 
t opfihooid be made, to tltc biu»t India 
Uwpiwjr by the trustee*, they would 
eondeseciul to direct a Copy to be seat to 
jwr. petjtioiKir, in order that it might 
ha tew by tlie c^miiael for the army ot 
(he Peocaa, urevions to its deliveiy to 
tj|W Court of Directors^ 

lliat the trdstecJ*. on tlie 22d of the 
tdirie ruoiuh, ackhnWledged the receipt 
Of thh statoinent , Jn a letter of that date, 
fd Sir Flislop, hut without iio> 

riciug Ilia rcqiiesta, and (le.siiv<l sonic 
ftii flier Jhfbriiiatioii, whleli your jieti- 
tityiun* emleavqnred to supply by a Utter 
of the 2d October following, Sir 'i'hontas 
Hlslon being at that time out of town, 
ab(| the Ipidtation of the trustees to your 
petitioner to commnnlratc information 
uev^r hating been ithdrawn. 

'I'ltat a thii-dhtatettienUi elating to llie 
booty ewitnred in the hostilities with 
Mulbar, Haw llolkar, was ptepaied for 
tbp iimpeetiou of tlie liustecs, .settled by 
tlHJ<?nuiuii’h and printed. 

'i'hat Ml. Hanbon accompanied lil.s 
approval of (bu fa.se, by aiiopintou dated 
2u. (b^oher, IH2H, in which he expressed 
a wish for permbsioa to sa’c tlie opinion 
obtained from the lavv-oltieeis ot the 
thrown on tlie ease of Hoonah, that he, 
with Dr. Juniter, might idther atteiuiit 
to reuioYo any difficnltie.H suggested by 
the fbrpier; or might lorliear t« pie.s's 
atify points on which they were decidedly 
adtret^eiU ‘‘It i«, ncci's&aiy,” said the 
Iroined .counsel, “ to .state how im- 
puutUnt it was to the interests of the 
winy that any such dirt’cit nee of opinion 
upon, gwuind legal (luestions alleemig 
tlWir claims, as to wliat is oi is imi 
hoooy, should be most tally con.sUleied 
iUid)' discussed, which cannot be done 
ivilh <ulvttutac:c wi bout an uiireseivvd 
couimniiication of such legal ojniiions as 
appljj to such points. I slumUI abo add, 
tbit k must luit be lost sight ot, that it 
b inifiossible for the couustd of tlie army 
to do more in the fust instance than 
adbniit tb tlie trustees, according to tlie 
be.Ht of their jiidumeni, the prima fade 
grounds U|X)U wldch they re.st tlie claiin.s 
of tho lurniy • ;uid k is obvious, that ii 
thustvoroiuuiU ang in anv ir.spect (pies- 
tiiNwin they, (Ml behalf of the army, will 
bb plMwed ait tycat dlHadvwiitage if they 
bawinoc ftillostoppoi tunity of adding 
and* addiuonal' ai^mient.s ns may occur 
tb'tbein in suppoit of Uieir opinions, 
apdi al*w«rliig Btiv objections, or ob- 
\i»drtaj any dhubt*’ which may bi* sug- 

S fiartTcitUrr hy the law-ottics’is of tho 
rown or the. lihist India Coiiip.uiy. 
tltitlor these circsiusunreji, 1 feel satiso 
fied that > 1)0. deuber would, If pnesent, 
odaoi^ with tUe.« in recoin imndlug thut 
the«liitr‘>Meiit ferUiehraiN nl the Dc'cctut 
«honkta4ttrc«» a respectful uppUcatloa lo 
thi t»u$U<^J()r'|tieoi»iuuUkatkui ol'tha 


.Commons 

•Tliat a copy of thb'orphuoq/iiiaacQ^ 
closed by Sir fl'honiM.MisUip) iq at letter 
to tho truatccj*^ of the Hh iJlctohor fol., 
lowing, rcapetjtfuUy iMliokiiii their ai;- 
tentiun to tbd rogaest which it esprtetees • 

and the letter wkliits enclninu'cvtogrilbdr 
with the statemctu, were, qn tlic same 
day transmitted to theht by yoitr peii- 
tioner, who, in tbtisconyeying theduen' 
riieiif.s to their hauds, WMurlyinotCd bis 
recognised character as he had dono nii 
all foiTHcr occaskiiH, uiid without tho 
slightest idea of impropiicty, or any 
feeling inconsistent with thd moat liru- 
fonnd respect for the trustees;. > 

'I'hat your (letitiouer learned, with 
uiokmud regret, Iroiii a letter addreji.«od 
by tlie trustees to Sir i'homas Hislop, on 
the Util of tho .same inntilh, tliaithey 
t*‘it odeiidid at receiving fimii your pO' 
titionei, on ‘2d Octoix’r, the inlorin.ifmn 
loi vvhiihthey had applied to Sir 'I ho-*. 
Hislop ; and .it tlie manner in which the 
opinion of Mr. HariUon h.ul been 
conveyed to theii hands in this letter. 
The uu.stee.s cxpie.Sfed their opinion, 
that when .Sir Thomas Hi.slop was in 
Kiigiund, “ it would be moieeunvciuent, 
moie decorous, and less expensive, tliat 
the an^wer.s to iviinest.s for infmination 
should proceed tioni himK'll ” 'i'hev 
de.sciilied the opinion ot .Mr Hanisonas 
amiexi'd to vmir potilioner’K letter, 
though, in fact, it was cnelosid lu the 
leiterol Sir Thomas ll'i.slof),aiulrdVned 
to (licMein; and expressed their deter- 
uiiiiatUm not ii> eommunieute the opinion 
ot the law-olliceis ot the Ci own to the 
counsel tor the army. 

'I’hai Sir 'riionias llislop, in his replv 
to tins letter, hearing dale the I8th of 
the .same luoiitli, di»el, timed all control 
over the iiieaMire.s which einln-aced tlie 
geuei.d iuteie.'sts of the army, and re- 
tolled the iiusteeson all points adwtiiig 
tJio miiiy at large to Major Wood, tJie 
geneial [)ii/,e*tigent in Knglaml ; and to 
your petitioner, the law* agent, as “ the 
only per.sous legally iiitiusted oil the 
part of the army and of himse|f,. with 
the general charge of the iutcivitsaf the 
ollicers and troop.s concerned : and wlio 
aUme were pos>essed ot the uocuinruts 
and ill forma ti(m calculated to illustrate 
the vaiious claiuis ot the res|)ectiveidivi* 
.iions and coips, as well as of uuuwrous 
individual applicants.'* 

'rhat, as the trust(a*s thus dcelihed to 
coiiimnuicate with .Major Wood sixl 
your iietitioiier, and as Sir Tho*. HisThp 
refii>cd to take on hiin.self a rcpi esuiita* 
tive character, all regular couiwuuica’- 
tiuu between the trustees and the ftivtf 
ccasrtl j aud the latter have siuce been 
aliovrea no oppoiluuity.of as.itetyufi'or 
even of witnessing, tho (iroqeedU^of 
the forniel' urn aspect •ftbuir,({laipts;)i 
That yumr petitiotKqv, {tiariuod h^Airav 



nhHifi to Ik^cm 


mont M (liec\|!i^ions wmt 
iKJlwt en the trusjteW'atiA the' F.a^it iKidia 
CoiH^’wyraud pouviliccd th^t tbecaaa of 
the at-my roplA tiot eiwu b(i ttiiderstood 
widieiiti«(kh'C3itsetd ytdiYminoiucvi- 
dcuoe in WofMlfs posfleasiou, on 
the 4 th ofDcctmbei?, by the advice 
of the oouttsei for tlic army, presented a 
memorial, approved and settled by them, 
10 the Lordit of the Tvcitsiu'y, slating the 
.sitiKitioii of the captor*, and praying that 
(iicitt lordships would interpose with tlio 
tiuslees to Secure h* the agents snrii a 
kiiowledgu of the detnaiuls of the trns- 
tecb, and of the answers or objections of 
the KjwI I ndia Cuinpany, as nught atford 
to them tut opportunity of supporting 
the claims of tlie. army. 'I'he au'^wer to 
thisniruKw lal, dated the 1 Ith ol Kebruarv, 
lH24,exjn\‘Ssed theopinion of their Loid- 
slii|)f«, tlidl. “thej liad no unthorit\ lo 
iiilei^re with the exercise of the dis- 
ci etioti of the trustees in legard to the 
iikkIc of collecting, reco\eiingj and re- 
oeiring the lH)oty,” ( pon iecei\itig this 
.inswi i', )'oiir iR'titioner, feeling deeply 
flic rf.>[Hmsibility of the .situation in 
which h? was placed, submitted ihe mc- 
moiial, tlie correspondence, the Tieasury 
iniimte, anil Ins Maje.sty’s wairant, to 
Mr. Harrison and Dr. Jeniicr, the coun- 
sel for the Dcccau army, to .Mr. Adam 
and I)i. I/UshingUm, ' wlio had been 
counsel fur the Maniui.s of H,wlings; 
and lo Mr. (jnsedee, Mr. Heahl, and Air. 
Bmiigham, who jointly expres.scd their 
opinions, that “ it was iiidispensahlv ne- 
cevtar) that the getieral prize-agent and 
the law-agent should Iw acquaiiited with 
the proceedings of the tru.<tccs;’’ and 
aihiscd >our petitioner to cause to he 
|vresented to lii.s Majesty in I'oiincil, a 
petition founded on and embodying the 
'aid memorial. In pursuance of their 
(Ivice .such pi iltion was prepared, and 
laviiig been appro/cd hy the coun.sel for 
the army, was, on the 12th of Mutch, 
1821, presented, and was afiei wards rc- 
fcired to tlie Lord.s of the 'I’leasmy. On 
llie Uth of July following, tlie refusal of 
their I^rdshipRtoiiitetferc wa,s conveyed 
to yottr petitioner, In a letter from ^lr. 
George Harrison, which concluded by 
observinij, “ iliat the style and tone of 
wur petitioitor’.i respt^tive representa- 
tioraif and nloit; estiecially that which 
wiw atklressed to tlieir ljordship.s on the 
4th of December last, were calculated to 
throw gic.it dilllcilltles in the way of 
amicable and cdufidewlial coiumuuica- 
lioa.” ' 

That youtpetltiouer deemed it due to 
himself to notice this charge iu a letter 
addressed to Mr. Geo. Hacrlson, in 
whioli he pointed out the iiiju.sticc of l e- 
presemittg lii* memorial as an obstacle 
m the way of couimunication which had 
wholly ^ceimd. and which it was iateiMled 
to roopen ; shbwed that he had acted 
«atii«^ tuideri the adrict of cotiDtcli 


contoude4 that lie had gWhij iKV|nst etduff 
of ofettee in replying' K) theidmr nflhtf 
tnwtees during tlie absente of 
Histop, as thpy had not only rrcPH^ 
fropi liinM witlnmt objectloif, several 
prcvioiw letters, but Imd ^ven deslrtjd 
him toenminnnicftto to them any filfoi*-> 
mation he might possess H.’la«ive t<i tHb 
Deccan booty ; aud cympludjuil hyprayipg, 
that alkali events no decision fidv erne U) 
the claims of the anuy luigli^ 
without liist healing the|r coiuiscl uptfu 
thcni ^ ^ , , 

That Sir Tfuim:i'i llido;) having, op or 
about the I7t!i of Decemher, 1821, rp- 
ceived notice from the Treasury, lUt 
the K.ust India Cvnnjmiiy liod at lepgth 
furnished .statemept.s aud accountii pf 
spoil t.ikcii in the amrsc of Imsillilics. 
again.st the Peijliwa, and being napics^'lK 
to commmiicate any infoi mation which 
mitht throw light on such *tatemHit.s 
and accounts, and ciiaWc the (wstcc^'tinl 
form a better imigment as lo the aoc^rin^y 
of tliein," address'd a lettei’, on the 
20tli ol Deccinher, fothc trnf«t<.*e’', stntlti^^ 
that Major Wood and yiair prtitiOAcr 
had bei'h tor some time engaged in « la- 
borious investigHtion of the' .subject, 'ind 
had acipiitcd cveiy intorniu'ion Which 
could he jirocured u spi'cting it, but Unit 
it would be im|> 0 s.siblc to arrange or«e-» 
lect fiom the miwss of paiun.s die iiiw 
portaut {MUtion.s vviihont Knowing the 
points to which tliej should be applied { 
and, therelore, soliciting the inie of tint 
retnrn.s made hy the India CoiapnAf 
forashoit pciiod. 'I’o this Hppiio«tiou 
the tm.^toesreplii d by letter lo SirThiia^ 
IJislop, ol the 14ih ot January, IBJJk, In 
which they expre.ssed their iletei miiiaH 
tion in the tollowing ttrnw: — “Wb 
have no ohjection to hulnait Uicse dociH 
meut.s to jonr examiriulion, or tba< of 
any iimnhci of} our bjotjicro!lk'ci‘ 2 i whom 
)oii will naiiic t? us, upon this conditiim 
only— that tlu'y aic not to he sufmiitk'd 
to the coiisideiatioii of any coiinw l or 
aUoriicy, extv|>!ing oiilr on D pdiut m' 
poiut> to be plev•ion^!y Mibmitted for oar 
eousideratiou and dmsioiu We make 
thi.scoiulitiuii, bceavwe we bare ofwcrved 
thrmigiiout the eonsiderutioii of those 
questions, a stioug dcsiru oji tliefiari of 
.some to g() to law, '—a pixxxiediiMf whitrli 
we. think quite mium'Hsary, ivhkll niwt 
leiul to ex)>en^eaud delay, ami malarial ^ 
ly deteriorate the valuta of die proper^ to 
ttio«e to whom it i* uiusC probulue tbal 
hi# Majesty will Iw moHt graciao.Hly 
jdeased to grant it." Sir 'rbotw ilHnp^ 
by letter iu n ]»JY of the 32(1 Jannaev iMt, 
declirnd lo arml hiiuscll 6f the pdnnis- 
sion to inspect the pdpetd under luell 
restriction.s, on wboUy uncles s-; aiiil stoteJ 
In further nnmei to your Grnoe imd 
Mr. Arbuthiiot’ii letter, I ds lho 
legal udvfcjcrs of thearmy ihejuftide to 
iitato, that t)ity have, in evoryi 
npDB llm w ui 



SSA PeiUiMi^^esenfled to ftfa ^v.C^nions 


fb 1^ pitQr 

cct!4mk9»- if; could «v(Med ^ und 
t^aUl»7Ufe«Lr igo hw) Ih'«iI dictaM ^¥, 

: I way add; Utati ikti^ apiMrc'* 
umioo. that' the laiW'^oiftcerH' of the 
CitAvu had alluded io kigvl proceudiu^g^ 
Qitdihiid mit^pimeuded that. a ,qiwsdA>a 
upon whuJh.Uitfy,. had /oatwmiMed soaio 
douku dMtu)d< ho jwjladud in thow* |hq- 
< 9i|t«lkiK!$, >v'ai’ahriuci|)al iudocemont to 
Vhe ourpfat tvlUcU ww^somc* time 

i>fM)iUUMlo to your (Jiare mid Mr. Ar- 
htitUjiut^ 'for H.i'ummuiilcatMm of their 
iu tl«? bcliot tJi.tt the jtiH.il ad- 
viiors of llitc, aiiuy luiKht some 

OourjKi which would picvout iitUatlou. 
At'.tho bttuie timo I mav* )mte olwtMvo, 
that they ha\e alwaya to me, that 
-proa’idiiiKa Wfjuld m'a•^aanl> 
ftwIwWvor Wits thy ftual result and de- 
cbjou *n\. the euhject of coute.sli poM- 
imuf.the leafuiiig ilie booty for distiibu- 
VMM) tOttO'distiintand iudefiniteu period, 
aa,to de»ft;oy all the beiuffit which ihe 
Ju;tujju^lijyeK))ectt* to leceive; aud they 
wfrc.aceordioKly, ifau opixutuuiiy had 
hee)> 4dft>nU.‘d, prtrparcd to suggest a 
tmidcof mocvcdtitg, uhiih would lime 
pm id) , disputed (luesiioiis in a tiaiu lor 
ii)H;e<lydechih)u,\vitlH>utiect>ui.se to law. 

“ Ah tl)c letter which I had the honour 
to.rccidvc from yottr tnace and .Mr. Ai- 
htuimot, of tlic hill of Not ember, alluded 
V> hostik' pi(MT.et|iugs, 1 think it iicces- 
StryhMtate, that uolhiug was fuither 
from my iutemiou, or tliat ol the legal 
JVhkHfrH of the muiy, iu 'ubmitiiug to 
VOUtUie document of the •-Vilh ol October 
uwt» t|)|iu,it4» /tuggest hostile pna‘ee<ling.H 
ag^t ihu Kwt India Company. On 
tkf rwtrary, the 8Ugge.Htion of gi\jng 
authwliy to Sir Idoael Smith, arose out 
m, U^o.tHdWt'c iff the suit which hail heeu 
instituted by UmKast India Companv at 

S hity, ^efltablUliiug a iijeiieral pViii- 
mast iniuoiuut to the interest.s of 
u tpy, and the expediency of giung 
mitkmlty tojWMuc odkera in India to act 
in.^m ,Qf the Conipanv, in that .suit u» 
which ,(a« au unaut bonded peisoii had 
Uf«a Hllofyed at ik>mbay to a.<.si.>t the 
lpiv«p<heer» of the CVinpauy in their pro- 
t'eedipm) no objetiiion could be anti- 
tapatcd.upon ll»eir pail; and to take up 
not m afuinat the Comiianv, 
DHf for, the Crown, agaiiiHt dw naiiCe 
Auwchp^ Haddmwl, iu case q dis- 
Mtt^ukl aJunHii by tlie law- 
c^^ra.ofjbe Company iu ludia to 
ah««¥|4ftit^, w Wn it wm di.sc«ivered that 
»« it would Dot kjuefil Urn Com- 

, hi^vQ iimoght it necessary to make 
wiD^tateiMciHtrm. imddPK Um boe« flir- 
ty fro4Jii ,tlK nitenutipa of the. legal ad- 
jjwtf*# /tw :¥» agenk of the urniy of the 
ppiC9)i9»A)ia)»j to< adrUe or 4 )iy* 
.wddek mighs tend to ; wvToilto 
Offiwy in iwi /ftuiticiut lidipH 

dimtirlth f)iQ>^j(niditt Cotnpmty-’*'. 


y9W{^thm<ar,vi|(we#titiy^ 



the re8t)tctioij„yi’as ‘‘ 

to tho protection of the, 

captors ; ", ajiproveJ ojfitlm wmjch 

Major Upo() mnl )Oiir,py,uf)oimv Jd 
severe in their^ attyp^pti, tet,^d^Uti{, an 
diet tiul inspection ol the H‘vm,d ,st 4 c.' 
ment.s. and accouut'' fwiumd ,^y^,tl|c 
Ca-'t India Company, and to qpd) 
munication v)i}li the tmsteyj, ;,ou ud 
quu^ioii;, aifetilnB the .^vei^, jcjmm^.yl' 
the HI my. y, , . , 

That )our petuioiier C/bstave,^ bv thy 
\otes of }om liynouialile llou-w, tliat a 
petition has been piiv,euU*!l, pui jMniiu;' 
to he a peiidou fioui Sir JoJiu Malcolm, 
Colonel 11. S. Scott, Lieutenant' Colvuel 
J. Noble, and Major ^yat JpUe, olTu'eis 
entitled to .di.ire in tlm pecraii booty, 
wliieli eonlaiiih tlic following pas&ige 
“ 'I'hat, upon the wisdom and ju.sficc of 
the tlu^(ce^, the |)etitioiiui,s cliieHy icly 
foi the leeoveiyol all that tan Jjc ob- 
tained ol tlii.s booty, for its conliiineil 
pjeseiiation fioni iimllcKS and c.xpt-'u- 
sivc ruig.ilion, and foi the CHiljfiit. prac- 
ticable distiibinion of tlic pii/.e, accpid-* 
iiig to the us.u^e* of the service, and the 
condition.^ ol his Majesty 's grant.*' 

That vour petitioner' cpnccivci^ tiiot 
the words " continued pii'scitatioufrom 
needles.s and expeu.sive litigaUon»” munt 
be intended “ to apply, and will be ap- 
plied to himself, a.s the, Jaw-agenf tno 
aimy; but he teels Uuiu to be wUpUy 
uiimeiiled aud unjust.*' He apji^ai^ witi 
confidence to the conduct Urrouglmut 
the wliolc of hi.H procepiUngt, aod tklhe 
tenor of a long piofes,sioiial iifc„ »» ^ 
refutation of tJie eluirge >vh!ch thtw in-* 


though certuinW expeoaive, wga ,qiiy. 
anxious that the clsMfo^ rhj^cd hy.ithfi 
inize-agents ajid 

imha should he fairly picsputcd. Vj flAO 
tiustcc.H, and Mistahted by, 
applicaJiie to them from, immeit»o 

m,eM> of infoiinatmn pUed jUlus ligad^* 
Jliofc chums were all Avcighed fef.thfi 
counsel for the suuiy, aud rctluccd Wto 
foiin uuder Uieir wmet|oii„ ;m(d 
with their iixpress recpmujorMtAlmU) ’a»4 
coi^m rc«ce, liy their a4viix> ‘ clipw 
for compensation In rea^ mr% palACt^ 
of the I'eisJtvv^ and pnVlic huiulh^iof 
Pounah , \yasu n M*« firm iiiWamce,, 
d^ed i. Ijiit aftcr)varid»,}m,(?aweiquf^ 
of jM-eainuf iin^uctklna 
sutn»g,theuely4tWiy.Ot tlnica»Hi#r>Wl6 
from the sjtualioi* df the |ja<t; 



stSi 

T^»t'y»«r"MtUtoiiferji»i«i> 
irtjtereiit b tn‘odkiWtt}? )Mti^tlou, 4 iHdhe 
' the nwfrtp, • vntUMiwIi'iidi II 
wtilfkld uo^lmrel^n MndiicteH brihMj 
httt 1 ^' the' 86 Hc(i»i‘ o^ tlilie-Ti^am 
who was erapIojTod h^ sthe Ami 

thai ydpr'ipetltldfttir, in point of 
neviT didi dlreMly hi* ludli^dcdyi'yewmii- 
iiiehri op'proiilote lliigattt)hi*h«^ allittyi- 
represtMitod'it ds an cfTilioheearofiUiy* 
avoided ; atid locked ibr the n'eogititiiw 
of the eteiojs of the army* not frtwi law^ 
but from such free coiniuanieatiDn-whH' 
the tnisiee« as would liavo e)ueklaleil> 
their reasonable claims, aud have pro-- 
ciii-ed from the houourjililc Directors of 
the Kast India Company an acknovHed|^ 
niciit of tlielr jnstice. 

That your petitioner, while he has had 
no personal interest in the auginenfatloii 
of the fund, nor in tlic shatv^ to he nl> 
lotted to paitienlar divisions, has, sineei 
the deeinion In favour of liis elienht; hml 
a stronjr )>oisonal interest in prei^miniC 
delay, and in brlnRin^tlie cftsetd arlW^.- 
In consequenee of the sltmitlon -of thtf 
Rimy, he has been obligeil to’make lured 
adi ances, wbleli have lieen eTjtettded trt 
condneriner tbeir ease to a snet^dfel 
isMie betore the Ixirds of the^lVt'rtsuh^, lo 
prepannit the statemenis of tlieif cHifnls, 
and in retaining and con.>nltine the eiid-* 
neni counsel who hate iidrised hhit oid 
the subsequent |>n>eeedln(»s. And as b/ 
the warnint, expenses allowed hj’ the 
trustees are to In* jmid out of the yeneml 
fund, it was manifestly Ills Interest 
terminate the iiiqnirv, and to ahsntitl 
from any course which niltdit be' dhi*^ 
pIcHsiiiijtothe nnstees, Heliiis(s,fhei<e- 
foiv, that he shall stand conipletety JtUP 
solved from nil base and sonlld mofftY* 
in the nie.isiires which lie h:(» u^r high 
and weighty aiivioe adopted. ' ' ' i 

Your pmitioner admits fhatho hah 'Mi 


flOMt ^ot msik^ few t^se’^«c% 
bw a tliftni Vi' WtobenMted'Wf thc4t 
oh ’(yrtWcljaH^Ck^t^? 

tfe wll 'rw«\*e’'WVmctll fldli^ thc 
Crdiyp Rif fehtrtV wftfth'veiltdA iij the 
Crotv'uhy oaptoi'^the gqhjcct wasi re- 
newfd,. ahd slihjnllWd tb^d chbsidefa- 
tion of the I'ftiiitees. Tout* pelltioner 
coiiccisftl it tb be iii.s drtty to submit all 
elaiurt which tp t)ic coiiiwcl .seemed ten- 
able to the decision of the trustees ; and 
he believes, that if fall onjmrtunlty was 
given to answer and explain the objec- 
tions now raised, and to apply the in- 
fonnation possessed by the agents to the 
(iiiestions at issue, the far larger part of 
the elahu** preferred would he established 
to the satisfaction of the trustees, and 
that of the Lords Commissioners of the 
'IVe.isnry, and would he Jiccoided by the 
justice of the Hast India Compaav. 

That the trustee', on or about the Nth 
of .Tanuavy last, calleti for an abstract of 
the retui h of the genet aloflicers, ofliieers, 
and troojjs engaged in ojierations in the 
Peishwa's tenitories, including Cun- 
(lei>h and the Concan, specifying the 
miinher of each rankj also ecnaiafe le* 
tnrii'. of Lieutenant-Cidoiiel iVother’s, 
Major-Geneial Smith’s, and of any other 
detachments of troops which carried on 
•'(‘|>arate opemlions, and ot the gein'ial 
staff of the army, which viiir petitioner 
adliilts vwre not supplied till about the 
.'ith of dune last} btit the sole roaMin of 
this delay was the hope which MaJ<ir 
Wood atid your petitioner chtrished, 
that tlie tntslees would, by permitting 
them to contjiaie the statements and re- 
fnrns i,f the Kast India Company with 
the evidence In their jHitises'ion, enable 
them to mescirt, pot a mere list of iinni- 
bert or UHtnC<i, In’it staiements of the 
cireiimsUMK*i*8 under which each portion 
of the booty thbt had het*u claimed by the 
trustees: ai»d admitted l>y the Ka't India 
Chmpa^, Witii captured, and of the divi- 
sions or brigades DV M liomif w’as won. 

ISbHi }rtHtewebt.s Major Wood and your 
petitnMiet ii[r(f liable to make wltiiout 
IlbertyMP iukpecttbeaaid statements and 
t^Uirofi} b^ertuse wiess they know what 
hoofyl^ pdlhltted a^ pnie, and where it 
W*li (i^udOt appty the infor- 

matlmt they ’posses.s' relative to the enp- 
i^.’ 'jA'hd yiuepiditlonef submits, that 
U sbafcuietits, no schenie of 
ttui be framed ^plkable to 
ted a Series of operaf ions, on 
t'of MheirtiCe td actual eap- 
, , 'naftleuTar ease, so deehledly 

Jthd 'gttfely Ih his MaJestyV 

"ITifiW VeWf pt-WlSpilep W|rt Whdllv iny; 
catttWo ^hf^MatitlpgiHigiittott, hVd hd 
Uff no SUir 

cotM w'WiiimeilifeiL e^t'ept W fhethis- 
ftttir, ‘tuff eyeri 'b/ Uteitt Ititlihirt thi? 
titrtttofr fb^ DortH «f liti Pflbjee^jrit 


w«hm|r, 

difdjliWuti. 

sdfoMpib 

mept-ffe 

wte/iwel 


strongly the itnportance of re-'ortemlnf 
the commuuieatioii with tbt‘ ■ trustees; 
both with a view to the general rtirwwllt 
of j»rl/e find tlie scheme id partit‘Ulaf^L¥^ 
trihulion, according to theprlnelplfU'de-j 
vcloped in the warrant, and that'hd'hM 
done his utmost to procure It' biH^he 
has tuken no step wilnoilt? the atWee bf 
cunnse! of the Idghest 'enllnetife," bV 
w'hom his nieimina! awd jietitihtvtvwj 
.st'ttks!, and under the saaciioh’ of ^fhB 
of W’liom every letter of UnpuirlrittC<?’|J» 
hetm wri^tim. He-eaii tli iw'tWe iirwiUItlf 
that cowhitmicatSoti, whichMt eterjsIflV 
hftM been Iris chief O^Oef to fCittuw/w 
no vohmtfary fiult of nh IMft' 

ieeei\ed fioin Sir'Jliomas Hi-'lopJjfttdl 
I«tef alh-rtdy refpri^ ti>;‘UWd'^ litlier 
occA'ibms, awl fihth many dlftflHWlbihl^ 
I1V India flhd Mil Bfebrtulj 
inMli gratUyiag' asSuYaiHHf of thWr eHKJW 
.siiilsftoiofl with thf tVhi rtjh hb hAs 
atid h^fid -/ b**h^** eonlWene^j'Hfltf 

theuipre elciiwly Ma eond^ Is IbWHftW 
gated, the iBhfddlStlhetly WitMijllitW 






m 

hmt<h, and laBolircd 
iMf^li‘Ft‘tO‘j(>r«#nrtfe*ih4» lliietipst.’i of the 
arttiy ♦ Witit iKi l«\^ Hhotto no \Vllf«l dl?* 
hj th^ i(hjsirtp«9 liei'sons ftp* 
pMnted trustew j that ne has not 
otyrntwd' the hfipoiiftnc^ of dommnhl- 
whli iheiri, noi* rftshly nor wii- 
ddyi^edJy taken measnrei to retrain it ; 
and that h'e haft f^efi activated thronKh- 
ont'by ft clortBeieMions desire to dis* 
ehar^e, to the btvt of his abllltv, the 
lrtn>r)i‘tfttttliitst eoitimlttod to his hands. 
iVdr petitioner, therefore, humbly 


pmys yntt* honodriW|.sH4i8b,ilab,|j^ 
niAy hftw leave tO' liqr Morfb lybur k»i 
nourable tbt onM^f the letters 
doctim^nt*, and dtbep JiapebiTeftrrtd to 
hi this his pfUtiofi, enit ihatyobr h*. 
iioUrable House Wilt institute «uob . in. 
qnlries as Will enable btm td mibbtanti* 
ate the alietations herdh»ccmttrined»ftnd 
to Ki at't to him such reHn»is<ae totftUr 
wisdom may seeiu timet. ' ' ' i 

And your petitioner will ever 
pray, tor. 


Hts majesty’s fiscal V. niSHOP BURNETT, E5Q. 


LHIEL. 


fA^ the ban’i«linient of Mr. lljiniett ftoin tlie Cape of Good Hope will, no doubt, 
forni, h isuhlect (»f l*ai liaiiientary Inqimy, we present oiir readers wiin that (Jetitleman’s 
speech tipqn his trial, jn reply t«> the argniileiits of His Majesty’s Fiscal in jnstih* 


calldh df this CKtrnoidinury sentence. 

MV. Rurnett was au aigned on a ehari^c of libel, said to be contained in a niemorial 
to Ills Ekcellcncy the Governor, compl.iimni' of two members of the Court of Justice, 
who, 111, their capacity of Connnis^ouers ot Circuit, had adjudicated ratlier sitspici- 
diifly in some cau-cs biungbt betoic tliem by Mi. Hurnctf, at Giaham’s 'IWun.] 

Mr. Jiuivett^i Jirpli/ to the Fiscal. 


As I decline tnakimtany defence against 
flie Cliiirgos ujtnn wliieli f am an.ngiied, 
I shall occupy tlie attention of the i'ouit 
h6 further than nill he sufiicieut to ac* 
cOtthf for this determination, and giu'a 

S brief reply to the arguments of Ids 
Wty'.s n^cal in aggruation of the of- 
0. 

' TJi'e learned Ocnileman~as’ well as I 
enh' Collect from the translator— otiforees 
Mfd/n With arguments deiived fiom 
bUrfavomife Authority— tlie Homan laws ; 
6\‘ei which lu* glances his eagle e\c, 
frUitn Romuhis to the extincluui of the 
in search of enactments wlicrc- 
Wlfli to ci'iWh a pei scented colonist, in a 
kbd \|inknown to the people, uho'C ju- 
nlcijl dtedlplMie he is so anxious to in- 
tH)du?:K It in VC17 possible that, in 
Wdkirtg Over our bwn slatutc-buok, we 
mHV irftdy Wi vftWons acts of the legisla- 
di ftplrit strongly anahjgous to the 
WhrtUe.Vrff ChhiWe doiniilalion ; atid their 
v^fruthbrk pifty admit that theyc<ui- 
jnfojblyd tldftfi ffoin trie dhetrinCs or Con- 
blitw«>uW that justify the Ring’s 
Al^nreyHteiletftl hi ransacking the 
WftWflc' Chinese feooc for aulhoriry Oti 
It piftli he was prose- 
^inug btl h Mim^gb libi cognltiihle Ky the 
WtWii "df'ljW oWh cooUtiy? Assuredly 
^'1 ‘dud t Inalufolrt that his Majesty’-t 
FllWiil l.y pfteljviy nlluili;^ at this tib- 

^SS' States that tlm^ w.is, before ihb 

S iVf dyiliytrtfoii had inade the din- 
ft of trtitR hm-kh artd tmcoUftly^' 
h tmuiihf, fi VftdWr, (ir th^ .sore^' 


reign himself, was accessible to ibci'om^ 
plaints of the Ruhjeer, flintlgli couebefi 
in cxpicsvions Of severe crimination ami 
abuse; bur that ,siil)se(|uent regnlatJous 
U'lHh'fcd the s:^mc conrso of pVlltioiibig 
criminal. Oeb.inctl as I am from any 
access to his antlmnlies, 1 have only a 
very distant recnileciion to leplyurpont 
but' tills , I think, will warrant me- in 
saying that the Fiscal is not justified in 
straining tills rirrnnistanee to my piv- 
jndice, unless lie could pixiduce some 
spccinun of wimt the Homans did, ftmi 
did not, consider libellous, and thus efita* 
blish, by comparison, thecbaiTicterof the 
meiiioiliU before the court : h imiy, for 
aught he proves to the contrary, be. as 
.sitk'epilble of the latter as of ilic foi teer 
coiisiructioD. 

It strikes me as a priiitanr quesdoii 
to ask the Floral— hy what laws I ftM 
to be tried ? Not by the English, loV llwro 
he can rtnd no authority whatever for 
this proceeding. Dutch law he tacitly 
lulinits has no existence, by the necesftUjr 
lid lies under of reviruig the obsolete 
enactments of nearly two thousand pears 
iitanding, upon no oUkT saueiioti ihau 
his owii eapr’ice, alid witii no jufttifica- 
tioii but his knowledge that, provided he 
earrit's his iwiiit agiUiist matter 

how*- he In tolriably sreoru of impiudtf 
and approbation! But 1 will wli his 
Majesty^s Fiscal thnt such a depArhiru 
from the dicuiiea of equity, Of Joatiee, 
and of conmion sense, fo tiot to /be to- 
lerated that he if boond to dftfibo the 
fftw by ttlilfh 1 dm to be tttrd; mid that 
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ifh««ln.fl«4lkl*Mr.pifecedettt fcormt- 
\ tiiMity far iMljpl oaelcutkm in the 0 ()u»(i« 
tution M Hfoliand-M-to one of 

\fl»lch county 4hifl<bl«»y mmi be cnn^ 
irU»ntiiry‘*rlit*«i»ino mortJ euUtlea 
irtDunauB in tli«. lloBWii cnde for 
grounds wnfi-eott to wMvict lue, than 
i$ ill that of tiie €aliiiiic 'rntuirs i 
The coii«litation of one country is 
foi nu ll from the coiwtitotions of oiners 
wiiich liave preceded it : wisdom re- 
jects lliose ondiiiauces wiiich are had, 
iiseless and inapplicable, and adopts 
the salutary and tiie Rood; hence to 
Saxon, Noiinaii, and Seaiidinaviaii 
legislation, we owe tiie constitution 
(It Kugland ; and to the colcbiaied Jux- 
tiinati code the Dutch aie indebted for 
till’ basis of their own ; hut these adop- 
ii.)ii.s aie in neither case nicrefran'-cripts 
— ihcA lia\e all underuone niodlfieatioiix. 
Ktielaiid is goterned by laws, it not indi- 
geiionv, at lea‘>t, naturalimi; and so 
likewise is Holland; and in neither 
eoiintty would a public inoseculor he 
pennitted to woik tlie comleinnation of 
a dclendaut. by the application ot Mune 
abstraft principle oi practice ol otlict 
coniitiies, (not toiinall) adopted,) solely 
on the gionnd that the} /on/ contiihutcd 
to the leguiatioii of his own. in other 
wokN, would the Atti-rney-Heiieial of 
Kngland be allowed to conduct a pi ove- 
cuilon for libel accordiiiK to the foiiiis of 
Danish practice, merely because some of 
the laws of Denmark were amalftaiiiated 
by C anute with the lawsol Kiiglaiitl ? 

hut U the fiscal is ul'owed this dis- 
ennive range for the inateiinls of his 
attack, and, tonseafiguieol Hr. Itnike’s, 
he does not wish “ the reciprocity to be 
all on one .side,” I should he pciiuitted 
tocinoteniT Uonian autlioiity also, and 
tell him that, by the laws of the ten 
tables, deportation wax noi iiiilicted for 
libed. The only piuiislimeiit avvaided 
then for .vandal, In all its rauiificaiions, 
was a good eudgelliiig ! Not that 1 le- 
pioacli the Icai ned (ientlenian for hating 
prefen'ed a claim of five years’ huiish- 
nient rather than a sound Hugging, as he, 
in his exectrtiie character, might have 
been reduced totheditncultyof inllicting 
it» if; however, ill the lecoids of Hoiuaii 
jurts^inuleiicr, he can find mi) autlioiity 
lor this clhiui of banisliiueiit, I shall ask 
him to produce it; and t/icn 1 shall 
rtsUi Its application to toy case, until 
he rlftiTly establlslies Us adoption by the 
Ifglaiatnre of Holland into the body ol 
tlmsolfiwi by whkh the Netherlands are 
gmenieik; 

In loivking over Uie Dutch commen- 
tator, Van LicuweTi, 1 find leiy little 
on tW aiil^eet of libel ; from winch 
it rtiMF- be inAa-rCtl that corruption was 
l««s ppfvileut in hlS days ; or, that the 
trmh %•< permuted h* oe apokep svith* 
otU entailing peratentiohi NuwitholeM^ 
hetebaiBcSentty aTtplieil a« lo wo Hgiil 


of petlttoo. V tw k hill, 

meiuwy on t|ie , liouiaa Uuich 
say»,*‘ If Uiiwigh igamapee in ik Judges 
or otherwise, uu unjust mtenea be ppon 
uoUnced, tlie Judge whi not be 
hible lor it; but tlioke k ho .think tlioBir. 
St Ucs aggriered thereby will bo oUtftotL 
to aviul ilioinselvea ot an appeaL.si* th« 
higher juiisiUcthm of aaother Jupgfv*' 
is it pofiitible, (teutlemeu, to r(H)tiirpA 
mote lucid definition tliuu this I )f» im 
matter hum what cause, an 
teiice be proiiouiicod, and for wnWit Ihi- 
quity the Judge is.iu no respect IvsikuisI- 
ble, [an exemption which enhances the 
right ot the .subject to petition ten-fold,] 
tha aggiievcd party may avail himself of 
ail appeal, or the higher jurisdiction of 
another judge. Here Ls a djueretionai y 
couise dixiinctly laid down; which- 
couise, thus pre.xcrihed by the laws, I 
.sciiipulously followed ; 1 did apjieal, but 
fiiidiiiL% in spik'ui numerous a)i|iUcptipn*>, 
that I could not obtain copies of .tho, 
vaiious tiials In which I had w^,h 
engaged— iiidispeusable as t)iey wele 
to the conduct of such aptHMil,— I 
ci'cd that di.scieiloii the law allows nti*», 
and .MjiU'lit lediess fioin “the Iiigher 
jmi'-dicfioii of anotlici Judge.” InW’l^^^ 
tci ms could it hr expected I should ad-’ 
dress that Judge ? 1 had to complain of 
injui) : It hecaiiie iiece‘-saiy to set forth 
that injuty. .‘^eteii actions h:ul been 
tiled b\ the (\mimi>sioneis thus said to 
be libelled, and each action conira.ry In 
evidence, to the tact.s luhJnccd, to mani- 
fest equity, uml common iustice, was 
decided against me. Au eighth, whcri'la 
I wa* defendant, was of such paljiaiuo 
malice in its oiigiu, and ol uliMudUy in 
it.s complexion, that the Couit vsati com- 
jielled to give senleiiee in myfovoura 
Imt it, iicieillwles.s, amciced Ine, (tim 
wiimei) in the costs I! A ninth, (iu 
whose decision the whole of thu fiqgi 
going would iiicvilahly liaie nieiyej, anil 
which, it was cleaily mauifcfdcd to thp 
C’umt, should, with any legaid mjmulcgji 
liave taken precedence of all tlieoljiprsj] 
wag wliidly unhiaid, and refeireil tiv 
Cape 'low 11} while llie fonwer etghl. 
eiitiiely originating in the uMTit|,, (fpp, 
dependeiil on the issue of the ninths 
were ahsohiUdy decided upon, ttplJf iW 
ninth liad been uied, and sentence pin-, 
iiounced against mol tlWfCJPPWifd; 
ings Ibrougliout wore ahjo chpiActorqipd 
by the most fl.igrput mdepirup;; . wA 
partiality In tlie»e Judges; eviTV 
which could possibly opiKutv oiy « 
of success was scdiiloiiKly adopfod^nilfy 
opponent wan allowed to bt;,ipadtUlHI 
vehidu of peroiiaJ imuiU, and % ruflUm 
WH* jieruiitied tp brand me with fidwotP 
open Court as uiifouiidrd at they wgrA 
detestable ! let mu ask, pPufil I 

cbmactrrite l)i» Wfou* 
bwEsceUenev, W fo forww udapW lP 
it? Would It havP Itpcowf «ie» wMh •• 
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Lihel^Mr, Bishop BurnHt*i Defence; 


specific accusation to advance against 
tnesc men, to have modified that accn^ 
satiouythtu apjjroachhig this higher 
jurisdiction" with a lie? 1 maintain, 


and I am prepared to nrovt 
whole tenor of tiieir conduct, in mjr par- 
ticular case, was a coriupt violation of 
justice," morally d|S(iuall tying them for 
the discharge ot tliose sacred functions 
with which “ they were so injudiciously 
entrusted." Iii whatotlier language could 
I then express myself ? I had to com- 
plain of injustice : how could 1 possibly 
efiect this, but hy stating that injustice / 

1 had to complain of manifest coiTtiption, 
of venality, of favouritism, and (that 
most execrable of its kind} judicial op* 
pressinu; and I glory in having dis- 
tinguished tiiem by their pro|)er appei* 
latlons. 

The Court will iierinit me to put a 
cu«e to the learned Fiscal liypothetieally. 
Suppose 1 had detected either of thc«c 
Ju^es in the coiumhsioti of niuidcr, 
forgery, or auy other offence against tlie 
laws, and 1 had denounced their guilt, 
like a good subject, to the Govoinor,— 
would his Kxcellency have instituted a 
enminal prosecution agaiust mo before 
asceilaiuing the truth or falsehood of my 
charge ? And if not, what becomes of 
the equity of his priKceding in this in- 
stance? 'I'he cases aie licre entiidy 
parallel; not a shade of diMiiictioii in* 
dlcate.s adifi'eient course for his adop- 
tion ; unless the sable robe of justice is to 
sanctify enormity, and become the pa* 
imply of the foulest deeds under the 
created heavens. And yet, lor doing that 
wlilch self-picservation, conscience, and 
res|K ct for tlie laws, required of me, I am 
now threatened with five years' banish- 
ment from the colony. 

1 am well aware that it has long been 
the practice at the CaiK.* to try the colo- 
nists by Roman, Dutch, or £uji^li!>h laws, 
indiscriminately, adapting this eapiice 
to ihe relative seierity with which they 
may he applied to the ro.'<pective c.v'cs ; 
but as this prejwstei ous sjstem owes its 
existence to the toleiation of the colo- 
nists, and not to the faintest shadow of 
H right In the judicial IxMly who so aibi- 
trai'ily exercise it, I luwe no hesitation 
In telling Ills Majesty's Fiscal, that this 
alouo is a monstrous \iulation of justice, 
a perveiiiion of delegated power, aud an 
unwarrantable iiivusioii of the subject's 
right! 

tVe have it liere on record, that the 
public prosecutor, despairing of a con- 
viction upon Dutdi or English statutes, 
or the bastard progeny of both, — the 
Cape Gazette Fixiclainatious,— can only 
attempt to legalize the banishment of a 
Hritisli subject by the autlnuity of a Ho*g^ 
man paiide^ 1 VVe Imve it also on re- 
cord. that causes aie alike decided by 
ttae^lkuuan, DuU'b, or purely Duten 
laws; and 1 am prepared to furnisb fifty 


cases, within the luniCed raofe of ny ob. 
servation, that have been adjudged by 
Hlackstone’s Commeut^^ amne!! 
What shall be said of suewa judicatory ? 
rove, that the To borrow the emphatic phrase of tne 
first talented man in (bis colony: ** It's 


all a hash!"— a mere hodge-podge of 
inconsistency, folly, and injustice ; and 
will. 1 make no doubt, be estimated 
by that august tribunal before which its 
victims ranst inevitably appear. There 
the local politics of a province will con- 
stitute no U*st of innocence or guilt ; 
and the spirit which could resist op- 
pression, or the patriotism wliicli could 
luimask its motives, will lie exempt alike 
from iniputatioiis of turbulence or dis- 
affection. 

I shall now proceed to show the learn- 
ed Fiscal that he is all along in error; 
and that tlie easy, happy, dignified, frui- 
tion of his calliug is not to come into this 
Court (however officially pampered) to 
dole out ills mercies or his mcuedictinns 
at pleasure; aud that the scales,— so 
long habitually poi>ed in weigliitig the 
destiiivof slaves aud Flrd ten tots, —are not 
fit for the balance to which a British gen- 
tleman is subject, whateier may he the 
specific gravity of a good cause eiuslied 
by oppression, or a bad one supported by 
power. 

In accounting to him for these opinions, 
1 will give a muth better authority than 
Numa liimself ; to wit— flie Parliameii- 
taiy Reports of Great Britain. If this 
wont satisfy him, I will offer him the 
common and statute law of the land ; 
andif then not convinced, I trust his ap- 
petence for uiiquestionahle autlmrity 
will be fully appeased, when I lefer him 
to the ministry of England ! From either 
ot these soni’ces he will learn, that a 
British-born subject carries his eoiisli- 
tulioii about him in every part of his 
Majesty's dominions, as his indefeisihle 
birth-right; aud tiwit in cases affecting 
his life, his libm ty. or his fair fame, he 
is entitled to he adjudged by the laws of 
his own countiy. If such, then, is the 
fact, (aud I defy the learned Gentleman 
to controvert it,) I will very soon con- 
vince him that I have no more business 
to be arraigned at this Bar, on a charge 
of libel, than Lord Charles Somerset 
liimself. 

Holt, .in his Digest on the Ijiws of 
Libel, says:— The plaintiff bi-ought an 
action against the defendant for a libel, 
and ded.uedthat he In'iiig Vicar-General 
to the Bishop of Idnrolu, the deftmdaiit 
hml caused to iie printed a petition to 
Parliament, charging him with divers 
crimes, as extoriiun, oppression, and 
corruption, in his otHce. The defend- 
ant justified the publication, and insist- 
ed on the truth of the subject-matter of 
the petition. 'Hie action was holdaii not 
to lie, the petition being the neCvusarf 
and usual u^e of complaiut to FarUa* 


Libei.-^Mr. Bishop 

ineiit fur the veUiess of any grievance/' 
Luke r. King. I Sauiul. 12 1 . 

l,or(l Mansfield recognized and ap- 
piove<l the doctrine laid down ni 
this c;ise in Astley v. Yonng. “ So no 
itiHttvr which is stated in any ineniorial 
or |K;tition ag<uust the conduct of magis- 
trates or public oflicers, shall be deemed 
‘ libelhtus/ provided it be done banafidey 
with a view of obtaining redress ; and 
likewise that it tnay be addtessed in the 
proper channel by wliich such redress 
may be hud ; that is, to the peisons who 
may he nrcsnmed to hate power to give 
such u'llress." 

Is it pos^ible, Gcntlciucu, to have a 
liidit more difrtinctly and ^alistactorily 
l.nd down, and that, a> attaching to a 
nation, beyond all olltcrs remaikahle (or 
Its seventy against lihelleis ? Ai.d can 
any case be more in point than the one 
lieloie )ou, with the contingciice mani- 
festly comeinplatcd in this coniiKing 
definition? It is licie cvidenttli.it, with 
the most .scrnpnlons and nice attention, 

1 have only followed the Mtggesfions, (o, 
lather, oliejed the diclatc.s, dt the laws 
of my cmintiy ; and lliat, so t.n lumi 
liaving acted illecallv, oi even viol.ited 
piojulci) hy wilting ihis memoil.d, it ih 
ins l'\(.cllcncy the (ioveiiioi who has 
rontemiicd the law.'', hv phuinginenn- 
Jiistly at this bar, and negliding to 
icilu,ss mv wrongs, which in duty he is 
hound to do, as the repic.'icutalivc o( my 
Mn'oicigii! 

Holt luithci s.iv.s’,— 

“ As vvlicio the defendant bi'lng 
l)(‘|)Ulv-(jmeinoi o( (iieenwieh llo.'jtital, 
(ompiled and wioiealaige voiume, ot 
vvlmh he piinted sevtial copii's, (oii- 
taining an aeeoniit ot the alniH's of the 
Ho»]nial, and ticaliug the eliaiaeti is ot 
mail) ot the oiliceisot tiie Hospital, (who 
weie public ollieei.',) ami Loid .'^.ind 
wieh in paiiienlai, who vva.s then lii.st 
Loidot the Adiuiialty, with mneh aspe- 
rity. He disiiilmtea the lopus to the 
(foirniois of We //os/nW/ onhj, but it 
did not appeal iliat lie liad given a evjjiy 
to anv other peibon. On <i luleloi .m 
iiifoi luaiinn foi thi'< liix'l, Loid .Maiislicld 
ob.served, that llie distnhution of tlic 
copies to the persons only who weie, 
fiom their siluation.s, called on to le- 
dre?s their giievauces, and had, fiom 
their .situations, competent powei to vio 
it, wa.s not a puhlu-.itioii snineicnt to 
make that a libel, and he ^eenu;d to 
think that, whether the paper weie in 
manu.seript 01 printed, iiiaKr thc'e lii- 
‘■um 8 taiice.s inatle no difleicnee.”- Ke.\ 
r. liaillie. 

“ An action for libel toiild not be 
maliUaii.ed for e\liibiliiig a bill to the 
Queen, charging the idamtid' to have 
iect>vei-ed 400L of the uefendant b> por^ 
jury, forgery, and co/euiiig, bee uise, said 
the Court, the Quail is the Umntain of 
justice, aud all hei sulijects may lawfully 
Orwitol f'ol, <*. 


Burnett's Dtftiice, tiOj 

resort to her to nmiphiin ; hut if they 
will divulge the tamtentstothe disgratv 
of the person, it is aetlon.ible.—Hate r. 
Miller,— Therefoie it lia.s lieeii resolved, 
that 110 fal.se or scandalous matter eon- 
laitied iu apetithm to Parliament, though 
it charge a person with positive crimes, 
.sliall be deemed libellon.'^," If his Ma- 
je,sty*s Fiscal holds authorities like these 
inconclusive, it will be in vain to adduce 
ail) other. 

'I'hat I may he subject to no reproaeli 
licreaftei, with having neglected any 
iiKMiis ol detente in a tiial .v> impoifant, 
so inieresting as a jw) ledi'ut in tuinre 
piosctutioiis ot the kind, and iindi.ibly 
so infiueiitial of mv Uitnie late in liiV, 1 
sliall leeorrl in the C'onit my le.isons 
Ini' deeliiiiiig to makt anvdelVnee. In 
illiisii.vtiiig the motives vvliieb led me to 
addiess tliv ineimniiil tv) his l Aiellv'nty, 
it woubl be meessaiyto go into inndi 
detail; I sbouhl have to leeoniit ocenr- 
lemc' iiienip.iting the (oiidnet of this 
(Jovennmiil to an e.xfeiit tli.at would 
.staygei the public beliel ! I should have 
to e.\pose a system ot peiseeution as re- 
moisele's and uiipitying, as it is odious 
and detestable; .nid, viitnaily, to tiv 
iiii))iit.itious on th" (ioveinm ol ilii.s 
toloiw, on Ins son— whom so iinny si- 
eiifiees h.ue ni.ide eommandani on the 
tioutier— .union the two woislnplnl freii- 
(lenieii I am said to have libelled, to 
.ui extent that I .im peisn.ided would Ik* 
luoduetiveol liesl; pcisecn(ioii,iind niea- 
'Ujcs o( .1 iMinie so ligoioiis, as elleetii- 
all) to bu.sli 111) eomplaint.s for il.climire. 
As liiitli, then, is not pirniilted to U*. 
spoken in tlm colony, and as the pro- 
eev'dingol bis Kseelleney in lliis inMimee 
is iu ertect pioelaiming to t!u' vvoild that 
no inlu.stiie, however atioeions, is to bo 
i.od hetoie him wiihont sniijeeliiig the 
eoiiijtl.iinant to .i jirtoeeiilioii lor iiiiel, I 
'ball noteiicountei ilietonsei|m'nee'. aii- 
tivip.ited, by giving it |»iiblieity beie; it 
will, bovvevci . be fuivv.iided lo liis Aia- 
je«iv's<bneiiimenr, ai < oiiip.mied by veiy 
siillkieiil le tsoiis loi the ioni.se adopled ; 
and will elb'dn.illy ^llovv with what 
justice 1 have bein’ an. ligned hereon a 
chaige, wbiib has no otlier oiigiii than 
the viudietive hostdily ol Ids K.Melleney 
the (Jiweinor. For the irntb of this 
asseitioii, I appeal to the Fi-eal ; and i(, 
alter so eheeiliillv iepl)ing to liis intei- 
logatoru's, he will atiswei one (d mine, 

1 would ask him wlietlier be has not 
icpeatedly deil.ucd, dining the eouise 
ot this jirosecniioii, that, had bisadviic 
been iollowed, it would long '■luee h.ive 
been alvaiidoned, ics vvboll) uiiwarranled 
by the l.iws ? 

Having comb.vlcd the aignmentsof the 
leaiucMl Fi'C.il^ fl tlimk iinansvveiably,} 
aud Ii.avitig detailed my leasous lor omit- 
ting my defence, it only lemain.s for me 
to say, that not one word I hare uttered 
upon thii octa^iou is with a vievyufspx- 

2 's 
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tfuuatii)^ my conduet, or appealiug to 
the leutty of tlu» Com t. On tin,* contrai-y, 
luy unqualified acquittal, or the fuU claim 
ut the nubile profieoutor, Is what I ea- 
treat ot you, Gcutleuicu, to coiicedt*. If 
I moril auy puniMhincut, 1 merit tluit; 
and if you award less, you will coufinu 


a too general belief Uialthbttrere and 
arbitrary exactions of the.lFiw)^ have no 
authority In tlie laws^ pvj I hat thpse 
laws are miserably dispruporttoued to 
the offeuces they profeaa to ppnUh, in 
your bumitne reluctance to enforce 
them. 


CIVit AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

Ffb. 10.— Mr. C. W. Steer to be fourth 
Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Court of Circuit for Division of Dacca ; 
Mr. M. H. Tiirnhnll to he foiuth Judge 
of ditto ditto of Moorshedabad ; Mr. W. 
lluaden to be Judge of Zillah of Nud- 


deali ; Mr. E. J. Hani»gton to he Judge 
ami Magistrate of Zillah of Behar.— 
24th. Mr. D. B. Morrison to l)e Assist, 
to tlic Judge and Magistrate of Dacca 
Jclalpore.— 25tli. Mr. J. W. Alcxaudei’ 
to be Junior Assist to the Commissioner 
and Agent to the Govcnior-Gejieul in 
8augur and the Nerbudda tenUuries. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMBNTS. 

lh(f(i Qnarteis, CakaHtt, Feh. 25 .— 
Lieut. J. Gresham, :Uth N.l. transferred 
to the Pension Estah.— 2(). Ensign Kny- 
vett, Htafli N.l. to ofliciate as AdjuLint to 
the tith lioc.al ll(M\<e till the arrival of 
Lieut. Barton ; Cornet Hog io <lo duty 
with the Sniiadroii of the 5th Light Cav, 
at the Barelly sUtlou.— 28. Lieut. Hough- 
ton, 6;td N.l. to act a.H Adjutant to the 
Left Wing during its senaratioii (rom 
H end -Quarters, eon firmed; Capt. T. It. 
Fell, 2.')th N I. to he Brlg.-MaJ. on the 
Sirhind Fiontier, under Brig.-tieneral 
Adams, C.^^—^^nrch 1. Lieut. J. Lip- 
liap, 42d N.l. to be Adjutant of the Chit- 
tagong Prov. Butt, vice Vincent, removeui 
to the Dacca Prov. Batt, ; Capt. .1. (>. 
Clarksou, 42d N.l. to be Aid-de-Camp 
to Brig. Gen. Price, command. Beuaies 
Division ; Lieut, and Biev. Capt. Asbe, 
62d N.l. to act as Adj. diiriiig the sepa- 
ration of the regiment from Head-Qn.ar- 
ters, confirmed ; Kiislgii Beaty, to act as 
Interpreter and Quartenn., vice Lieut. 
Bellow, acting a.s Military Secretary to 
Brlg.-General Morrison, confirmed.— 2. 
Lieut. P. C. Anderson to joiu the detach- 
ment under Capt. Wilkie, serving with 
Brig.-Gen. Morrison's Division; Llcut. 
Troup, With N.L to Im Adj. to Capt. 
►Skene’s levy, confirmed ; HeuL Glen to 
\yt Adj. to the Pioneer Detachment, vice 
Fittoii, piDmoted. confirmed; Lieut. 
Deare to act as Adj. till the arrival of 
Lieut, and Adj. Winfield, confirmed.— 
3. Llcul. Syraouds to act as Adj. ami 


Quarterm. to the Division of Artillery in 
Rajpootana, In the alwience of Lieut anti 
A(lj. Middleton, vice Watts, ap|)olnted 
ditto to theSangor Division, confirmed. 
—4. Capt. T. Diiii(l;\s, liilth N.l. to offi- 
ciate as Foi t i\tlj. of Foi t Wiliam, durhig 
the ab.‘‘ence ot ( apt. WalM)n ; Lieut. 
Garden, Dep .\'iMstant (Juartei'ma.stcr- 
(Jeu. ttf the iheddenev Div. ttf the Army, 
to officiate as As.sist. in the Dep.irt.dnring 
the absence of Major .laeksoii with the 
force.s at Ava. In const-fpience of the 
eonst.ant sepal ation of the wimw of the 
2d .Nusserree, or 7tli Local Battalion, the 
appointment of a .'•ocoiiil in command, on 
the usual allowance, is aiithori/ed fiom 
the 1st in»t.,aiid Captain S. S|)eck, of the 
4tli legiiuent Native Infaiflry, is appoint- 
ed to that situation. 

l-KOMOTtONS. 

Fort Feh. 25. — J-lth N.L— 

Brevet Capt. and Lieut. F, Hodgson to 
be Capt. of a Cotup.iny, dated teb, 18, 
vice Montgomery, traiisfen esl to the 
Pension Kstab.— March 4. Ensign B. 
Hullovveil to be Lieutenaut, dated 25th 
Fcbruaiy, vice Grc*haiu ti'antferred to 
the Pen.siott Estab. 

RE.VfOVALS AND POSTlSOA. 

Head Quarters ^ Feb. 28. Lieut. J. 
Baldcrstou, of the 50th to the.3fJth N.l. 
vice Lieut. Thomas, who exchanges. 

ADJUSliMENT OF RANK. 

Fort fFitliam, /'eft. 25.— Lieu. D.Slmn- 
SOU, 29th N.L, and formerly of the I4th, 
to rank from 1 6th Aug. 1824, vice Bld- 
wdl, struck off, 
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THr-DlCAt APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort mlllam, Feh. 25.-Mr, Jaoies 
Taylor l»( iuliiiUt€(t to ^he ^rvice aa As- 
sist Stir?. Ort esUTOmeiit.— 

Assist. Surtf. ncktliqruc admitted to the 
spnVd, and dircctfd to join the Geu. 
Hospital.— March 1. Assist. Sur^. Mor- 
eau to be Med. Store-keeper and Assist, 
to tlieSuri?. of the Held Hosp. with Brig. 
Ueii. Shuldham’s Division. 

MEDICAL rOSTlNGS. 

llend-Quarters, Calcutta. March 5.— 
Assist. Siirg. Grime posted to the Ist 
\A. Cav. halt, and directed to join at 
Cliitiagong. 

rURLOL'GlIS. 

Fort jniliam, Fob. 2.i.— Brewt Capt. 

J. M. Sim, 15lh N.l. to Euiope, for 
liealtb ; Brevet Capt. W. B. Girdlcstone, 
ICth N.l. to Bombay for 12 inonth.-j, for 
be.iltli.— 28. 1-ient. A. B. S. Kent, hbUi 
X! to Kuiopc, for health ; Lieut. 11. \. 
('.ue\, r^tli N.L toKuronc, foi health. 

Head Qiiffrters, March 1. — Brig. Maj. 
L))ce, .Mb Mad. Brig.to return to Madras, 
for heullli ; Lieut. B. Cook to the Pie- 
si(lene\ foi two months, incvious to ap- 
pUing tor fin lough. — 4. Capt. U.'liekell, 
of' the Engineers, to Bomimy for nine 
months, foi health; Capt. D.U illiatnsoii, 
41st N.l. to Now South Wales fortweUe 
months, for health ; Lieut. T Wilkin- 
son, (ith Lt. Cav. for ten months beyond 
the poiiod .spccilird in (4eii. Orders of 
Jan. 22, 1824 ; Capt. B. W. Grant for rix 
niontlis heyotid the extension piantid in 
Gen. Oideis of May l.t, 1821; l/ieitf. 

K W. Halked,2Kh \ I. to the Cape, tor 
twelve months, lor liealtli. 

Ah.stxict Report of the Conmittre of 
{'lifi'f'ipondrhvt', dated the 21.vf Sep- 
tonber, 1824. 

ABiSr.MLE ALI.OVVANti:. 

Afti-r an actual residence in India, in 
the Civil Service, of ten h'***'* ''B" 

w.nd>, a eo\ enanted servant sliall he en- 
lilied on account of ill-health or ollier- 
\Mse, and witliout lelerenee to his pii- 
rate foitiinc, to eoinc once to Europe on 
leave for tlnee years, and to iccciie mi 
that period fiom the Company’s ca.sh, 
5001. per annum. 

In no case shall a greater number of 
wnants come home under this regula- 
tion, In any one year, than seventeen 
from Bengal, nine from Madras, and six 
fiom Bombay. 

'Idle piefereiice to be first gbeii to 
sen ants produeiug medical certificates, 
upiiu honour, that a vksit to Europe is 
indispcMisably necessary for the leslora- 
lion of health j and then to sen ants ac- 
eordUi^ to seniority. 


Civil servants compelled by certified 
il!4iealth to come to Europe jireriously 
to completion of ten yean resideiici‘ as 
above, to be entitled ror a period not ex- 
ceeding thi-ec years to 2501. per antmm. 

Seivants who have so recelrcd indul- 
gence shall not, on again coming to Eu- 
rope, after completing ten years or up- 
wards, be entitled to any allowance 
under the 1st legulation, except com- 
pelled by certified sickness,' and then 
only to the difference between what they 
bate drawn as ab.sentec allow <mee, and 
that of .5001. per amiiim for tlnee je.iis. 

These allowance.s fo eommence fiom 
date of quitting India, and to cease at 
the expiration of tlnee years, or on their 
ariixalin India, which may first happen. 

No scivant iccciving absentee allow- 
ance from a civil futid,to be allowed the 
benefit ot these regulations. 

ANSL’ilN HIND IN IlENOAL. 

Subscliption to be one twenty-fifth 
part of salaries and public emoluments, 
except tuielling expenses, from tlio Ut 
of May, 1825. _ 

Each annuity to be 10,000 rupees, pay- 
able here at 2.s. per lu pee, being lOOOl, 

Amities to be teiulereil tii sub- 
set ibeis having scried in the Civil aer- 
viee twenty-hie yCars, and actually le- 
sided in India twenty-two of tlu 
peiiod aecoiding ti) seniority, a.s fixed by 
the Court of Direetois. 

'riie first annuity to la* granted, cotn- 
mencing with tlie Ist of May, 

The number of anmiitles m no case to 

exceed nine per lumuin. 

Aiiv viilt'-eriber bai mg coiitriliuted Mill 
twentv-tiie years, including tlnee yearw 
absence in Enioiie, and rotiiing li'oni the 
seivice before tlio option ot an annui y 
mav devolve upon him, to be entitled to 
tbe'-'ame in bin proiiri turn without any 
pavineiit totliefiind, what may Ik; 

llainiablc under the lollowiiig luhMi/. 

Any snbH-i ibf r aceepmig the lender of 
an annuity shall (tototiflolnm tbrtcu.j 
pav to the institution the 
tivceii one half of ibe actual value of thi 

value of his nrevitms eontrihutiniis, ni 
eiv-etbe Inner quantity shall be less than 

iming f'och difference, and sliainK- tn- 

litled\oan annuity diinimslied ui pm- 


‘'"An'l'iinuitant to he wMI? dcliarird 
from returning to the acrjlce. . 

A subscriber who bus been ^ 

the Comnaiiv’s seivice to have no claim. 

Besigiiailon of seivice esspiitLil to en- 
title an indiviilual to an annulW. 

A sulweriber may at any 
draw, forfeiting bis nght to any benriit. 



GpQ Birthi, MutnageSf and Deaths. 

KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. ' 


BENGAL. 

[From the Indian Gazeitea.J 

Head' Quarters, Calcutta, March 1.— 
87tU Foot, Eni. W. L. Stafford to be 
Ueot. without purcb.'ue, vice O' Flaherty , 
dec., dated Feb. 2.1; Thos. Creagh,gent. 
to he.Bn»ip;u without purchaacy vice 
SlafTord, prom., dated ditto. 

[From the London Gazettes^ 

MILITARY VROMOTIONS. 

HM Lt. Supp. Assist. Surg. 

B.Cattipbell to be Assi.'it., Surg. vice Stale. 

Ifl/A Lt. Drag.—?.. Baker Bere, gciit. 
to be Cornet by purchase, >ice Osborne, 
prom. 

Foot. — Lieut. W. Krefting, from 
53d Rcgt. to be Lieut, vice Gardner, who 
exehange.si Lieut. M. Fenton to be 
Cai^t. Vice Clarke; Lieut. T. Triphook to 
be Capt. >ice Thoruhill; Kus. 'J\ Black - 
well to be Lieut, vice Triphook; Vchin- 
tccr Moorhou.sc to be Ens. vice Bhick- 
wcll. 

:^Sth Foot.— hkwt. R. H. Willcocks to 
be Cupt. ; Kuftign W. Caujpbell to be 
Llcnt. vice Willcocks. 

44th /’ooL— Lieut. C. Evans to be 
liieut. vice Rayner. 

47th f’ooL— M*Nally, gent, to be Ens. 
vice Geddes. 

fi7th Font.—Y.us. W, L. Stafford to be 
Lieut, vice O'Flaherty ; 'F.Creagh, gent, 
to be Ens. vice Sbvffoid. 

UNATTACHED. 

I/lcut. H. D. Colut.iyuc, 44th Foot; 
Cornet W. Osborne, from IGth Lt.Drag. 
to be Lieut, by purchase. 


MADRAS, 

L1M U. Div/g-,— Major J.F. Paterson 
to be Lieut. Col.; W. VV. Higgins to be 
Major, vice Paterson. 


20M , Few/.-EhsIgn W. H. E; M4)et- 
mott to be Lieut, vice Dobglail. i 

41// Feo//.-LIettt. Si HnrHeoA, from 
half-pay of the Royal Afr* Corns, to be 
Lieut, vice O’Neil, appnin. Foot. 

45/A Foot.— lit. L Ward to be Lieut, 
vice Pei ham. 

mth Foot.— \i. Mannera, geht. to be 
En.s. 1 ice Davids. 

64//1 Fno/j— Lieut, R. Kelly to be Cant ; 
Cant. W. Abbott to be Ciipt. vice Sl)- 
field j Lieut. P. Crosby to be Lieut, vice 
Harris, Ens. ; C. Tobin to be Lieut, vice 
Kelly^; R. Burton, gent, to be Ens. nee 
Tobin. 

5y/A jF'Vjo/.— E dwaitl Bolton, gent, to 
be Ens. vice Johnson, who retiiVH, 

8y//i Foot.—H. Wilson, gent, to be 
En.s. vice Campbell. 


BOMBAY. 

4/A Lt. Drag.— Wohi. Gnimbleton, 
gent, to be Cornet by purchase, \ ice Wes- 
ton, prom. 

2d Foot.—W. y. L. He.sse, gent, to be 
Ens. vice Kesnedy. 


CEYLON. 

8.W /Vio/.-- Lieut. W. H. Low to be 
Capt. vice Smith ; Ens. H, Caulfield to 
be Lieut, vice Low; .1. ^el^all, gent, to 
be Ens. ; Avsist, Sing. M. M'Dcnnottto 
bo be As.Vi.st. Surg. 

Ceylon //e^/.—Hospit, Assist. W. M. 
Wilkins to be As. Sing. vice M‘Dcnnott. 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 

82^/ Too/.— Ens. VV. H. Burkley to be 
Lieut, by puicba.se, vice Uclaiicey, prom. ; 
— M.axwell, gciit. to be Kiisigu by pur- 
cha.se, vice Buckley; Capt. J. H. A Ken 
i.s allowed to dispose of Ins half-pay. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
CALCITTTA. 


RiV/Aj,— F eb. 2tl. The wife of Mr. C. 
Smith, of a sou and heir.— Maivh 7. The 
wife of Mr. M. Lackeii, H.C..'L, of a 
d.iughter. 

March 8, The Rev. W. J. 
Dear, MU.siouar)\ ro Mi/sJM. E. White, 
formerly of the European Foaiale Or- 
phan Asvluin. 

Dcff/A/.— March 5. R. CUuko, E.cq., 
Surgeon, aged 27.-4). Julia, youngest 
daughter of Mr. J. R. Crook, or Ganey* 


pore ; Mrs. Theresa Rridgiiell, wife of 
Mr, J. Biidgnell, aw'd 35.-7. The in- 
fant child of Mr. J. Benllard, jun.— 9. 
T'. W. King, Esq., aged 40. — 10. Mr. T. 
Taylor, aged 30. 


M.ADRAS. 

Birth.— Ych. 2. Mrs. Ann Taylor, of a 
daughter. 

yjcfl/A.-Feb, 9. ITie wife of Mr. H. De 
Custer. 
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ContiMfcial Intelligence^ 


INTERIOR OF INDI^.. 

Birth,— 21). At Nureiiigpoor, tlie 
lady ©fUeuL E.B. Jarcllne, 1st N,l., of 
a .•.on.— Feb* 11. At Triduuopoly, the 
lady of tlie late Major W. Jones, 2Gth 
N.I., of a son,-*24. At Dacca, the lady 
of G. C. Wt^'len, Esq., of a son.— 25. 
Nesr Berhauipore, tlic lady of J. Bell, 
K'iq., of a daughter.— 27. At Barrack- 
poiT, the lady ot Capt. lieud, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Feb.l2. At Colombo, Capt. 
H. 'I’lydell, H.M.’s 83d Regt., to Lucy, 
(lanebter of the Rev. N. Gai^tin, Colonial 
and Military Chaplain.— 14. At I’oona- 
iiiallee, Mr.T. De Cruz, Sub-As.s.-.Surg., 
10 Mrs. Jane Adamson.— 19. At Baiiga- 
Ime, — Whitlock, 3dth N.L, to Harriett, 
thud daughter of the late Sir Samuel 


ToUcr.— 25. At Cawnpore. Lieut. J. 
Townsend Somerville, .'list N.L, to Mi.ss 
Henrietta Kiiig&Utn. 

Death —Dee. 4. In eantp at Nandair, 
Cant R. Calvert, 4l.st N.L-Jan. 2(;. At 
Uulghattey, Catheiine Saiah, eldei^t 
daughter of Capt. J. G. Robinson.— 31. 
At Alafura, Mr. C. H. Honiuftn, Med. 
Snb-Ass. to that station.— Keb. 27. At 
Nattore, the infant son of W, A. Pringle, 
Esq., C. S. 


great BRITAIN. 
Slarriages.— Awn g. At. St. Margaret’s 
Church, IJeut.-Col. Whlsh, .Artillery, 
Bomhay E.stahlishuK'nt, t(» Frances Hill, 
eldest daugter of H. .Sandys, Ksq , of 
Queen-street, Westminster. 


(OMMKRCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM THE EAST. 

(BVom the CakuUa Exchange Price CmrcntJ 

fmligo — Puu'hasers arc still in the ni.arket for fine Indigo, hut as i lie Slock on hand 
coM^ists ehielly of the interior qualities, the actual t»aii'<actioiis during the week have 
iKtt hcen nunieious, or ot much intciist. 'The following e.\hibit.s the Exports to Ihc 
diilcicnt places up to the 8th of Maich 

hxpoitation of Indigo up to the Sfh of March, 162.'), 

ToGieat Biitain Chests 11,774 .. Fy. Mds. 6,419 

Hou. Comp.’s Shipments ... ** .1,3.11 

1.1,103 


^Imerica. (inlph. Tolol, 

Fy. Mds,... 3,210 Fy. Mds 0,118 (;i,97<. 

11,971 

Total Exportation, Fy.Mds 73,917 


Continues steady, and we ha\e only to notice some improvement in W'heat 
and tir.dii. 

Soil net re and Nnyar- 'Die former .still continues to look down, and there is very 
little (ieniand for the latter. 

Dieee (mooiIs—I'Iictc lias been a brisk demand for the descriptions suitahle for the 
American market. 

Ap/ccy— Pepper having l)ceu wholly without demand dunng the week, has suffeied 
some farther deline. 

Oimim—V\\e holders are becoming le‘,s fiiin. 

hurope (ioods— The tiausaetious in Coatee Woollen have been cxtcn.sive,atid pi ices 
base improved. 

il/pfvft— Our quotations for Spelter arc again lower.— Iron, Lead and Steel, have 
been hi request at higher rates. 

Buliihn— The following comparative statement of the Imports dining the last five 
jears, exhibits a general falling off in the supply of the piccious metals 


Yearx, 

Gold. 

• Biker. 

Total. 

1820 

. 55 , 40,.'»85 

2 , 13 , til, 8 18 

2 , 74 , 02 , 4.33 

1821 

13 ,. 53 , 94 l 

2 , 10 , 96,870 

2 ,r) 0 ;. 50 , 8 ll 

1822 


1 , 98 , 52,700 

2 , 09 , 21,825 

1823 

lfi, 7 .%l .35 

1 , 12 , 24,883 

1 , 29 , 00,0 18 

1824 

14 , 42,050 

13 , . 3 , 05, 005 

1 , 27 / 47 , 0.55 

Freight to 

UHlhJtV— 7 / 

. to lO/.— Tonu^e still scarce. 





Shipping lnieUigm»: 


Z!n»A« ftlSOVltXTkBB. 


Bengal Government Securities. 

Rates of Preuiiuor, Cdlcutia, 10th March, 1823. 


H?. As- Rs. As. 

4 Reinhtablc Loau 3:3 8 

8 0 Kroui No. 1. to of 5 per cent. Loan 7 0 

• %3 0 Kmui No. 321 to 1040 ot ditto 4 8 

3 0 From No. 1041 to the last No. isHucd of ditto 2 8 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, CALCUITA. 

Buy. Sell. 

Is. lOjd. to Os. OOd. On London, G Montli.s' sight, in Sic. Us. Is. ll^d. to Os. Od. 

On Ilondjay, .30 Days’ sicilit, per 100 Hoinbay rupees ‘J2 0 to 9.3 0 

On Madras, ditto, per 100 .Madras riipee.s 91 0 to 98 0 

I’rouiis.sory Notc.s of the Java (Jovciuinent, bearing intere.st at 7 per cent., 2 per cent. 
Piemiuin. 

Rank Sbaics, Pieiuiuni 5 r ,00 to .'>530 per Cent. 

Calcupia Prices of IJutiiov. 

S, lu. S. Rg. 


Spiunsh Dollars, sicca rupees 

Siher Five Kranc.s 

Doubloons 

Joes, or Pc7Hs 

Dutch Ducats 

Louis D’Ors 

.Star l*ago(l;\s 

So^el■ei,^ns 

Bank of Kiigland Notes 


211 8 a 212 0 per ICO 
190 4 a 190 8 .. 

30 8 a 31 8 c.icli 

17 8 a 18 0 .. 

4 4a 4 12 .. 

8 4a 88.. 

3 Oi a 3 7| . . 

10 8 a no.. 

10 8 a no.. 


SIZZPPZNa ZZfTSIiI.ZGSIirCil, 


AnuiVALs Fiinji r.ASTKRN poni's. 

Port of An ival. Shift's ymnr. Comiiuiudir. Poit if Drpnit Dale. 

July 2 U St. Lawrence M<)ffatt .. Htowu ,. China 

Aug. 4 on PoitMiioutb Aiulrouiache .. .Moorson .. Cape .fune 1 

Aug. 4 Oft Portsnumtli Gcori?ian'i .. Ford .. Bombay .. F<b. 11 

Aug. .3 Downs .. Morlcy .. llallid.ay .. Heng.nl .. M.ar. 17 

Aug. .3 Downs .. Fyi.iiniis .. Brodie Bciigid .. Dec. .'iO 

Aug. 9 Oil Liverpool,. Fli/abelb .. White .. Cape .. May 2d 
Aug. 20 Oini.isiiug.> .. Java Packet Bo)le .. Batavia .. Mar. 30 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

Datt. Puit if Antial. Skip's \amr. Comiaandrr. PorCnf Drpait. 

1823. 

Mar. 8 Batavia .. Kdward Strntlel Blackmorc .. Bengal 

Mai. 10 Heiigiil .. Hcio Ganick .. London 

May 2.1 Siena Leone .. Kelio .. Dunlop .. Cape of G. Hope 

May 29 St. lle'ena .. Georgina Fold .. Boiub.ty 

June 2 St Helena .. Morley .. llalliday .. Bengal 

June 2 St. Jago ,, Lad v Flora .. M‘Donnell .. London 

June 20 Madeiia Mulgravc Castle Ralph .. London 

June 25 .Madeira ,, Thalia .. Biden ,, Loudon 

July 10 .Madeiia ,, Bas.soi-a Merchant Stewart ,, lanidon 

Julv 13 .3ladeln» ,. Ciesir Watt ,, London 



Shipping JnielUgenh. 
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Patf. 

IH25. 
July 31 

Port of Depart. 

Ship's Name, 

Commander. 

DfSlination. 

Flushing . . 

A^ust 

Effort 

Anderson 

Batavia 

Aiig. 4 

Flu.shiug 

(iracc 

Ceylon 

.\ug. 10 

Deal 

Oscar 

Stewart .. 

Cape of (ioe>d Hojio 

Aug. 15 

Deal 

Eliza 

Dixon 

Bengal 

Aug. 15 

Off Dungencss. . 

Medway 

Wight 

New South Wales 

Aug. 16 

Off Dungeness, . 

John Dunn 

Sutherland 

Van Dieman’s Land 

Aug. 16 

Falmouth , . 

Enterpri/.e 
Toward Castle*. 

Johnston. . 

Cape.Madra.s sy^leiigal 
Van Dieman'.s Tand 

Aug. 17 

Portsmouth , , 

Jeffrey , . 

Aug. 18 

Deal 

ElphiiLstone , 

.Sumner’ .. 

, Bengal and Tenei life 

Aug. 23 

Portsmouth Lang ,, Lusk. 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

, \’an Dieman’.s Land 

Diiif. 

182.'.. 

lot. and Long. 

Ship's Name. 

CommarKfer. 

P. of Depart. Dt$H^a^iun. 


A|inl 20 iif) 04 S. 3 46 K. Coromandel .. Iloycs ,, liOndon Madr. & Bengal 
Jiiue 16 N. 18 W. howtlier Ciustlo Baker ,, London Bombay 

.lime 16 N. 18 W. WaiicnHastiiiKs Kuwes .. Loudon Cliina 

Jiiiie 3 4 54 N. 11) 33 \V. Filiic Chailolie Bid«'n London Beni;al 

.Itilv 18 10 N, 15 W. Vi:toi 7 .. Fanjuliarson London Mad r. Ai Bengal 

July 25 37 14 liannuli .. Shepherd., lamdon Bunibay 

July 30 48 3 N. 10 0 \V. Midas Baigic ,, London New bk Wales 


GKNEBAL LIST OF FASSKNGERS. 


PASSr.NOr.RS oil l WARDS. 

By the Euterpii'.e, .lolin^ton, for 
.M.iui.i'i and Calcutta .—.Mi . Birch and 
H'nant; Ca[it. Clilion and do ; l<d. 
BiBoiiaiid do.; Mi. Daniil; laeut>. 
Ndsnian, Sheilcy, (irav, and Mr. 
Wallvci ; KiiH. (JaK-kell; Mi. DavL ; 
-Mr. Klden; Mr. Mar>hall, Mi.<«. Mar- 
’■h.ill, two Mis.s MaMhall.s, two young 
(liildicii, and Ivno loniale servantv; 
.'li.x. Johnston. 

ns^F.Nr.KRS IIOMKWAIID. 

By the Eroi giarui, Capt. Ford, from 
Ci)Iou: — (apt. Fcrnande/, Company’s 
Sinviccj Liiut. Cair, H.M. iOlhj in 
cluirge of tioop.s; and Dr. Cunmng- 
liain. 

By the PyratmiSy Capt. Brodie, fioni 


Bengal and .M.adia^ ; — Mrs. Biodie; 
Mis Bose; Mr-'. Cliitterbiiek ; Mrs. 
Smith; Mis. Bolt. s; Miss Base ; Miss 
K Bose; Major Tiiiiui, Majoi raaiis; 
Lieut. ,\ithiu , Lieut. Bott^; .Mr. Cih- 
son; Mr Dart; Mds Caniphell; .Mr. 
C.inipheH : 5Ir. CliittiMlmck ; Mi.ss 
Hough, and Miss Cliitteibuclv. 

By the Mnrlt'!/, Halliday, liom Bengal : 
— C. B Balmer, F.m]., mcicbaiit; .Mrs. 
Balmer; Lieut. Boehe, Mb Bengtd laidit 
Cavaliy; Lieut. Blackliii ; Lieut. Ito- 
worrti, Madras N. I ; Lieut, Kent, Ben- 
g.d do.; Ca])t. Sim, Bengal N.L; 
( apt. (irabam, Madru.s.do.; .Mrs. ling- 
li^ll; Mrs. Aiebibald; Lieut. Caioy, 
Bengal N I., died at sea; Mrs Caieyi 
tliiee MisH Maishalls ; Miss Uobson,and 
]M,i.>ter Mercer. 


END OF VOLUME SIXTH, 



TO CORRESPONOENTvS. 

A great numi>er of Contribuliona are still tmacktiou leiIi{eJ, and an equal numher 
of Letters remain unamu't'red. The Edi tor's apology for this apparmt indij^h- 
tnee to the wishes of those to whose information and assistance he is so much' in- 
debted, will he found in the following facts During an excursion to the sea-coast, 
for the purpose of recruiting his health, he was suddenly seized With an qffechon of 
the extremities, which, befai'e he could return to town, had deprived himentirfly of 
the use of both his legs and arms, ff'lnle recovering from this visitation^ and dur^ 
ing a perkd ef extreme exhaustion and debility, he. was se '-zed with wi attack of 
(iholera Morbus, the spasmodic affections of which, as well at ail the other usual 
symptoms, were of the most violent and painful description, Theie united emses 
have rendeied him unable to jm fonn many pressing duiict, which must yet be post- 
poned, until returning health shall fit him to resume his occupations with that Vigour 
with which he hopes again to pursue the y,nat objci t of his labour<t, until a change 
of system in the (iocernment of India shall teslorc to that country a Five Press, 
and security from arbitrary banishment, without trial, for /\ibtiC flYtlers: usken 
the immediate exposure of misrule in lhat country itwlf, will render less necessary 
fhait atpi'esent the more tardy illustration of its evil consequences here. 


If the Author of the Article signed “ HiiMANiTAS,” and dated Craven-Street, 
Strand, wifi communicate his flame and address m conjhhnce to the Editor, the 
latter will feel obliged. 


The Title and Index for the present Volume will be given With the ne,xt Number > 


Piloted by Mills, Jovretl, «ai Mil h Beo»W,) BoU-eourt, 
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reading History, toattach themselves 
t 4 i a particular Hero, i6. Reasons 
for believing Marcus Brutus to have 
been descended from tiic old Juniau 
Stock, .12. Refutation of the vulgar 
Notion of his being Cffsar’s Son ; 
Sketch of his early Lire and llabiN, 
lb. Ked'-oiis for his siding with Pom- 
j>ey 111 preference to (,'ipsar, 33. Ex- 
(ulpated from the Charge of having 
iini»ropcrly disclosed the Retreat ol 
Pom|Hy, ib. Couiparisoii of the 
Minds of Brutus and ( icero, 31. 
His Attacliment to the Stoic Philo- 
sophy, 35. Opprobrium attached to 
his Name areouuteil lor, 3() The 
Lawfulness of putting Cwsar to 
death wlieu he had become a'l'raitor 
to his Country, 38,39. Defence of 
Brutus from the Charge of Ingrati- 
Imle in killing Osar, 39. (dtero’s 
Opinion of this Act, 40. I'he last 
Hours of this great Man, 42. 
liiiclnnfiihnvtyJ.S. ver'.u> J. Murray, 
for a' Lilxd iu the ‘ (Quarterly Ke- 
Mcw.’ King's Jiench Couit. 
liitckiugliani, J. S. vcisus llankes, 
'viMtior, 3‘»(i. Libel eontaincd iu a 
Letter w ritteii to Mr. Murray; N'oii- 
alteinlauce of the Special Jury; The 
C ause set down as a rnnavH : Post- 
])oneinent iu couseiiueuce ; Refusal 
of Mr. Baukes to try by a Common 
Jury; The Cause to stand over to 
the Oetolier Sittings, 39<i. 
liurnelt, Mr. Ilishop, Petition of, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, on 
the oppressive aud ruinous Conduct 
of the Governor at the (.’ape of Good 
llo|)C towards him, 184. His iMa- 
jestv’s Fiscal i>erstis^ hOO. '1 rial on 
the Charge of Libel against Lord C. 
Somerset; Mr. B.’a Defence, lO. 

C 

f (iflefSf On the Age at which it is pro- 
jH-r to send them to India, 87. GoihI 
Education Jieccssary to tlie Soldier, 
88. Low State of (.ivili/alion in 
India atirihutabie, in some measure, 
10 “ the early Age at which Cadets 
are tent out,*' 88. Benefits that 
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would accrue from an alteration iu 
the present System, 90. The Age of 
twenty btill better than eighteen, 92. 
Objections as to the Difficulty of ac- 
(|uiring Languages at a later Period, 
coiitrovcited, tb. Dislike lo the pro- 
posed Change on account of it being 
an Innovation, 93. (Considerations 
of the Editor on the same Subject, 
94. List of I mprovements consider 
e*l necebf.ary in the Mode of edu- 
cating aud despatching young Meu 
to India, 9.5. Obsenations on the 
foregoing List, lA. Backwardness 
of the Directors lo effect Improve- 
lueut uf any kind, 97. 

CahttlUt Jp/fiHutinng Societjf, Public 
Meeting of, 321). 

('ftpe of (iooti 343, .578. Symp- 
toms of Keforni ; Arrival of the 
Owen (demlower with Despatches 
for ihc Govcuiior ; His pnibahle Re- 
turn to aiiNwer the (.barges against 
him, tb. Singular Auvunt of a 
( allree 1'ril>e near Lieut. FarewcUN 
Station at Point Natal, .578. Snr- 
pn^e of the ( liief at the sight of a 
Horse, .579. 1 1 is Cruelty aud Dea- 
|K>tisni, tb. 

(arttqll, John, Petition of, presented 
to the House of Comiuuns, on the 
oppresive (‘omluct of the Govern- 
ment of the Cape of (iood Hojie 
t iwards him, 1 82. 

(>vAo», latest Intelligence from, 1 11. 

Chanu/cr, On the Knowledge of, 22.5. 
The Fountain from vv hence Success 
is derived; Iinjieiliments to the 
Studv,i//. Necessity of fixcmg the 
Mmd from Anxiety and Prejudice 
to study with idfect, 22(). Intoxka' 
lion. Anger, Sickness, unfair Periods 
nt which to form a Judgment of 
any Man, ib. Pet sons who live 
aft’ciiouately, or much together, 
not alwa>s greaU'st Proficients 
111 this Knowledge with respect to 
eauh oiher, 227. Coiiversulions, or 
even Ai tious themselves not alwa)R 
to 1)0 di pended on; (.liaracler a Man 
gni..- .Society by hi« Actions not 
bifi u.d one, lb.' Few Per«ous ca- 
llable of discovering the early Bud- 
Jhngs of Genius, 228. Tlie latter 
like a late Spiing, 229. The Ait of 
tb* Mciiitsol it, 

2.30. Division of Men into ( las ch ; 
Necc-sity ol toirect Discnminuiion, 
lb. Aristotle’s Story of hereditary 
rrrascibility , 23 1 . What constitute. 
Cb.iratler in Men, ib. '1 he 
nance uo certain Indicator of the 
Passions, 231. ResembUiice of stvine 
Men’s Minds to a Mirror; 
bility of judgiugby a front View, 232. 
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Tlie P 3 Si.M)iis anil AfTi'i lions the 
Keys to tlie Soul, 2.53. 

Chairman of the Eaat India Company ^ 
Elcctinij of, 313. 

C/iOifl, Failure of Crops, anil Ravages 
of tlie Cholera Morhus, 57.'». 

tJhinese Literature j 107. Exposure of 
tbe Unfairpess of M. Klaproth’s 
Crltiiiuc on Dr. Morrison’s Gram- 
mar and Dictionary, 108. Defence 
of Dr. Morrison’s Method of Draw- 
ing up his Chronological Table, 109. 
Notice of the Publication of a Chi- 
nese Work, with t<atin Translation, 
110 . 

Chinvfic l^fisceUanyt by R. Morrison, 
1J,D., M.R.A.S. .'i58. 

Chinese and Creek Toyi^ueSy on the 
various Opinions enlerlained as to a 
Connexion between, 52.'). Note of 
the Editor, .527. 

Chittagong Force, Movements of, 132, 
Position of the Army; Eiacuation 
of Mungdix) by the Hurniese, ib. 
Account of the Bnrnicse Stockade at 
Ratnoo, l:il. Proceedings of the 
Army, 338, Arracan likely to prove 
a second Rangoon ; Orders for the 
Erection of Harrni ks at( hiltagong ; 
Ditticulties of the intended Opera- 
tions, lb. Advance of the Troops on 
the Arracan River, .504. Variation 
iu the Accounts of the Numbers of 
the Enemy in the Arracan Fort ; 
Report of the Destinction of the 
Gun-Boat Sipiadron of Dork (ireen 
Murines by the Fhierny; Incorrect- 
ness of the Maps with reganl to the 
Mayoo River, \b, Ditliculty ol 
transporting Baggage, .5f;.'). Impri- 
sonment of the Chief of the 
Sirdars at Arracan ; Reported Mas- 
sacre of the latter; Dillicnltj of 
ftiipporting the Troops at Arracan 
during the Monsoon, th, 
hristianity in India, Projiagation of, 

tr)8. 

and Military Intelligence, 191, 
400, (iOl. 

C'ononander-in- Chief m India, Rc- 
markaMc Origin of, 119. Memoir 
of Major-Gen. Stihberf, 

Comniet cioi Intelltgem e from India, 
199, 40r»-7, ()07-8. 

('orrespondenve, Indian, distingnished 
Trans of, 117. Advice resj)ccting 
the Transmission of Letters to the 
Editor, 118. Letter showing the 
Danger of expre>sing Opinions 
openly, ih. 

Ottfper, Col., of the Bombay Army, 
Memoir of, 307. 

D 

Di'umnumd, S,r IKtlliam, Researches 
on the Origin of Empires, States, 


and Cities, 2fi8. Flii E^itiumt^ df 
Public Taste, not' hpplibdbte'^C^lhe 
present Day ; Hopelesmiyss of atiy 
further Insight into the WJsfOry Of 
the Early Ages of the World, ib. 
Uselessness of sneh Disquisitions 
26‘9. His Mode of Studying the 
Fr^ients of Berosus, 2tL Trifling 
of Etymologists, tb. Sir W.^s New 
Version of the Story of the Confu- 
sion of Tongues, 272. Tlie^^- 
tiiarchal Form of Government the 
First after the Deluge, 273. His- 
tory of Semiramis, Queen of A?sy- 
lia; Observations on the Reign of 
Nynias, ib. Sir W."s Credulity and 
Scepticism on particular Points. 
278. 

Deccan Prize Money, 117. Conduct 
of tlie ( ommissioiiers, H8. Cor- 
respondence of Sir T. Hislop with 
ditto, 149. Opinion of Counsel on 
the Refusal of the Commissioners to 
allow the Captors Permission to In- 
spect the Statement of the Booty fur- 
nished by the East India Company, 
unless under certain Restrictions, 
150. Remarks from a Pamphlet on 
the Subject, ib. Ditto from the 
‘ Glol)c and Traveller,’ Evening 
Paper, 152. (Jaiises of the Delay in 
the Distriljution of tlie Pri/ie Money, 
1.51. Petitions to Pdriiatneiit on, 
.351, .590. 

7;/>cc/ on, Candidates for, 157. (’apr. 
iSeeh’s Requisites for attaining the 
Dignity of Director of the East In- 
dia Compaiiv, 15K. 

E 

East India Accounts, 347, 466. Im- 
possibility of forniing a correct idea 
of the Financial State of the Com- 
pany from their Perusal, 347. Dut) 
of Parliament to compel a Full and 
Fair Statement of the Accounts of 
the Comp.my to he laid before them, 
348. Rev Cline and F'x^iendlnire in 
India, 166. State of the Revenue 
during the latter Years of liortl 
Hastings's Administration contr.a.st- 
ed with the same under Lord Am- 
herst and Mr. Adam, ib. Surplus at 
Bonihav in 1823-4 accounted for, 
467. Improvement in Revenue un- 
der the .Marquis of Hastiiigs, in 
1^.22 3, compared with Lord Mmto's 
most jirosperoiis Year in 1813-14, 
469. Table of the Company's As- 
sets at Home and Abroad to' 1st of 
May 1823, 470. General Abstract 
View of the Annual Revenue Ac- 
counts of British India, 471-3; 

Education, Pernicious System of, put^ 
sued ill our (ireat Universities, 502. 
Opinion as to tlie E\i*edlenry of 
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l)r<if»inff ^ Civil S'jrwauts of the 
CMiiifAUJ Oxford and Cam- 

iKiilffc; Divisjou of the htudents. 
iii to , ij (*ct wns-^N oblo nren , jH at- 1’ el- 
lo\v CoiiupoU^?^^* Fellow (Jymmon- 
erk, bi/.ars ; Ex|>la- 

nalaon of the dillcrcnt Appellations, 
:j 02< length of a Cambridge Year, 
5Ud/ J>v^raceful Facility of Ob- 
taining the Degree of DocUjr of Me- 
dicihe ditto, 504. 

«ctc»hary, to become a Member of 
tliB CoiHlon College of Physicians, ib. 
The JX'gree of Bachelor of Civil Law 
a Kctreat for native Stupidity to 
shelter itself in, 504. Degree of 
\rU , (ireat Majority of Students, for 
dilto destined for the Church ; Ex- 
tent of Knowleilgc required fiom the 
Candidate, ib. Nonisian School, 
.)Ua. Laxity of the Restraints on 
the moral habits of the Students ; 
Internal shon ol dilto ; Non attend- 
antc of the at Matins j Ri- 

diculous Fuuishmeiit awarded to the 
Under-Graduates for ditU), ib. Ad- 
>iccto Patents about to send their 
Sons to Cambridge, aOO. A\erage 
amount ol Students ou the Sick 
List , Colon) ol Prosiiiiites nih.ihit- 
iiig a whole \ illagc ; 'Foleralion ol 
ihtii) by the Masters, tb. Recapitu- 
lation of the previous Slatemciiis, 

aor. 

r.ii^^imei.s, Supersession ol, by tbe 
oilier hramhcs of the Indian Army, 
IM. Remarks on the Statements of 
“ (utultdits;' ll.'). List of the •sur- 
viving Cadets of the season of l/H", 
outlie eireelive strength ol the Bom- 
bay Ai my lu 1824, IH). 

<aid Dutch, m the East Imhes, 
Political and (^oiiuutrcial Relations 
between, 2.'$ 1. Divcrsit) of Ojiiuious 
ill India respecting; Solemn Dirge 
sung by the Companj’s Servauis 
over tlie loss of Sumatra, ib* 1 heir 
cjri'iption to Singapore equivalent to 
every thing, 21k). A Gold Mice fre- 
quently ol less Value than a Stone 
iiuniry, ih. Avarice and Mono- 
poly a crying Siu in the Dutch, but 
heconnng and amiable in the J-u- 
ghsh East India Company, 2.lG. 
Solid Objections to the- Treaty, by 
its increasing the Dutch Monopidv 
ol SjMces, Salutary inliutut-e i f 

1 reedom ol Trade ; Dutch and En- 
glish Hefctriciivttif -d8. Unwise 
Policy 1)1 the Dutch in attempting a 
v>idc Extent of Teiriiory, 239. 
Many of their Islands a Burden to 
the State, 240. Stipulations of the 


Treaty, ib, 

Etiglidi Opiniorts on Indian Affairs, 


155. Article in the * Times ’ Nevvs- 
j)aper, ib. In the ‘ John Bull ' and 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ on the 
alarming State of our ludian Pos- 
sessions, 157. Extracts from the 
‘ M«»ruing Chronicle;’ Remarks on 
the Incapacity of the present Head 
of the Indian Government for the 
Station he lills, 318. Comparison 
of tbe Conduct of other Guyeruor- 
Gencrals in former Wars willi the 
Measures of Lord Amherst in the 
present, 318. 

Europe m 1825, Political View of the 
State of, (concluded from page 577, ‘ 
vol. 5,) ()M. Secret and increasing 
InfliuMite of Russia among the Cu- 
biiiols of Europe, ib. Moderation of 
the Emperor Alexander, 00. Pre- 
sent Public Opinion iu^ Europe fa- 
vourable to Motiareliy, 70. Hercdi- 
taiw Aristoci-uy fatal to the ProS- 
pciity of Mankiud, 71. Austria 
the real IJoinc of Despotism, 7»b 
Present .State of Prussia, /4. Cha- 
racter of the present King of Bel- 
gium and of the Hou'-e ol Orange, 
7:>. Conduct of France towards 
Spain, 7G. Apathy of the Court of 
Rome, 77. Low stale of Civiliza- 
tion 111 the East, 7H. 

Euiope, Iiicideiit'. ainl Lvi'iits in, con- 
' ncctcd with the Ibisiern World, 
111. Supreme Coumil in Bengal; 
(diaiiges ill the Indian Adminl^.tra- 
lioii, df. Remaiks ou the Papers 
laid before Parliament, relating to 
Discussions with the Burmese Go- 
veriimeiit, 341. Origin of the pre- 
sent War, 31'). Prudent Conduit 
of Lord Hastings in foimer Dispute', 
vvitli the Biunuse, 310. The Com- 
nii^douerof Rungport 's Report of the 
facility of the Introduction ol Bur- 
mese 'Froops into the ( ompany s 
Dominions l)y means ol the Bnrram- 
pooterUivei,iVy. The Appointment 
ol Lient.-fieiieial Su T hu',. Bi adlord, 
KCB to he Coiiimander-in-f hief 
at Bombay, dl!>. Api-omtineiit of 
Admiral Bingham to he Naval I oui- 

n.amlei-m-Llnef lu the Last ImUes, 


Baron, Memoir ou New South 
des, 103. ^ 

net'll, Dr. J.' B., East India, i 
ideami Vude Mei lun, 100. Uni- 

•sal Charai ter, .102. 

n(utic Exerme,, 439. fonJnes* 
the Ancients for, ib. Necessity of 

lateral ting if/" ."‘I: 

y Habits on the Health, 4 0. 
ipoxal f<*r establishing a I ubiic 
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Gymnasiuin, 442. Gymnasium of 
Mr. Voelker, 412. 

H 

Hfutinffty Marquis of, On Iiis taking 
bis Seat in the House of Peers, 141. 
Enthusiastic Reception of in Scot- 
land, r)81. 

Helena^ St., Intruduction of the .Silk 
Worm at, h7y. Benelits likely to 
result from the Measui*e, 580. 
Hindoos, (h\ the Polite Liteiatuic of. 

484. Their Epic Poets, ih, 

Ifors/ieldy J^r., Un the Insects of Java, 

IW. 

}/ttrof(li/j)h>rs, Essay on Dr. Young 
and M. Chanipolliou'o System of, 
hy H. Salt, Esq , 58.1. 

I 

India, Historical Skel< h of the Rise 
and Progress of the British Poner 
in, (No. ll.j 1. E.uly attempts to 
est.d)hsli a Comiucrciid lutercunrse 
uith, 2. First (’liartcr gi anted to tlic 
East India Company t<» Trade with, 
d. Sailing of the first Fleet etpiipped 
hy ditto, Coutentiunsof iho( om- 
p.iny withthe Portuguese and Dutch, 
and the Massacre of Amhoyua, 5. 
Exaggerated aecuunts of the latter 
hy the East India Company, th. 
License obtained hy a New Assoeia- 
tion to Trade with ; Siiuill Amount 
of Money raised, (i. Purchase by 
the King of the East Iinli.i Coni- 
p inv'fj Pepper on Credit ; Resale ft»r 
ready Money, and Loss of the (’om- 
pany theref'y, 7. First gi neral Voy- 
ajge ; Union of the New Association 
with the Old Company ; Finst Foot- 
ing of the English in Bengal, tb. 
Acquisition of Boinbax, 8. .sir E. 
Winter’s lefusal to yield up his 
Coniiniuid at Madras, ih. Rapacity 
and \iolcnt Conduct of the Company 
towards an English Merchant, !1. 
Disputes in Parliament respecting 
Interference of the King; Forma- 
tion of the French East India (’om- 
pany; Disputes fl t!'c Comp.my 
with ihe Mogul; Ihojcct ofaRixal 
Coinpa.ny ; Insurrcetiou at Bombay, 
lb, I'lie Island declared hy Prtx la- 
ma’ion to bclon!»; to the king, 10. 
Disturbances in Bengal, ib. Ahnn- 
doiiiiieiit »)f <!itto, 11. Abject Sub- 
mission of the (Joinpany; Violent 
Conduct of ditto towards private Ad- 
V onturers, ih. Audacious repB of the 
Chairman of tlie (Jourt of Direc- 
tors, 12. Decl.arutiou of Parliament 
“ that it was the right of English- 
men to Trmlo to the East Indies or . 
any part of the World,” ib. Exa- 
miiiatiou of the Books of the ( om- 


pany, and Araqui^t of ^ujqj expend, 
ed in Bribery ; the King') participti. 
tion in the latter ; Torma^ioti of a 
New Company ; Union of the latter 
with the Old under its present Name 
forming a new great era in the Com- 
pany’s History, ih. Oualilic^iiims 
necessary to become a Proprietor or 
Director, 4*)2. 'I'lic several Duties 
of both ; Partition of ihc Business of 
Director into Shares ; Nature anil 
Amount of the Exiunt Trade ; First 
chartered Ships ; Sale of Commodi- 
ties by Auction at Home and in In- 
dia ; Difficulty of making up Freight 
in ditto, lb. Independeucv of the 
dillcrent Presiibncics, 493. 'Compo- 
sition of the Governments of the lat- 
ter; Alt for the Punisliment of In- 
terlopers in the Indian Trade hy 
1 raiisporiation to England and Po- 
iialtv ; Formation of the Ostend 
C'ompanv ; Further Acts for tlie 
Putii>hih(Mit of Englidi found in In- 
dia without leave ; Sacrifice of the 
O^teiid Company to the poliiioal 
.\ml'ition of tlie 'Enijrcror , Act lor 
liorrowing Money on the Common 
Seal of the Company, ib. Embassy 
from the Presidency of Calcutta to 
the Court of Delhi, 491. Singular 
circmnst nice to which this Emhassy 
owed the greater part of its Siicce^>. , 
Opposition to the Mandates of the 
Mogul in favour of the Compniy in 
Bengal ; Piojecl for a New Com- 
pau> on the Fi ineiplesof Free Trade ; 
failure of diito, 19.'). First .\nimil 
Accounts; B.ilie ottered to Govern- 
meni for the Prolongation of the 
Monopoly ; liomliardmcnt and Tak- 
ing ol Madras hy the Freneh ; Cha- 
racter of Lahoiirdonnai-., (iovernor 
of the French Maud-, of France and 
Bourbon ; Return of the latter to 
Europe, ib. Duplicity of the Freiich 
Governor of Pad'caerry, iDG. Un- 
successful Aitempteof the latter to 
reduce Fort St David ; His Treaty 
with the Natlvw } Arrival of Ih'e 
Eiiglnh Fleet, and Commander-iu- 
(’hief; Fonniilahle .Vrmament pos- 
sessed hy the English in the East, tb. 
Uiiskilf.dlness and Faiiuie of their 
Attack on Pondicherry, 497. 'Fivaty 
of P» ace between France and Eng- 
glaiul ; Restoration of Madras to the 
l.itter; Infamous Conduct towards 
the Rajahs of Tanjore, tb. Bal- 
tic between the Rival Clalinauts 
for the Nabohsliip of the Car- 
natic ; Extraonlinary Age of one of 
them, 499. Intrigues of the Eugllsh 
with the Suhahilar of the Deccan ; 
their Arrival at his Camp, 498. Re- 
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treat vf Fre^tch toward^ PouJU 
cberry \ Attack of Jivto ou the Camp 
of yazir Juuff ; Ueseitiou of the Eu^ 
j{;lish, 4V8. Successes of the French 
ami t)iejr infamous Treachery, 49ih 
Appointment of Dupleix to a Gover- 
norship on tiui Coromamlel Coast \ 
Revolt of the Patau Nobles ; Death 
of ^llr/auh4l; Ambition of the 
Freueb i Apathy of the English ; Re- 
turn, of Maj. Laurence to England ; 
DeftMt of the English by Chuiida 
Sahib; Retreat to Trichiuopoly, ib. 
Taking of Arcot by the former, 500. 
Rravery of (’apt. tli\e and his 
Troops; Return of Major Laurence 
to India; Arrival of Allies from My- 
sore and 'ranjore ; Retreat of the 
Freuch to Seriugham ; Defeat and 
Capture of their Ke-inlorcemcuts 
and Supplies under Chunda Sahih; 
As'.aS'iioafion of the latter; Refusal 
of the English to deliver up Trithi- 
udonly, according to 'I'rcat), tt) their 
Allies, lb. Declaration ol the latter 
for the French, ,501. Contests he- 
tween the Freneb and English before 
Triebinopul) , ib. llusucces.sful \e- 
goiiation, j/>. Suspeusiou of Arms 
ami Provi',ioi)al Treaty between 
tlicm, .502. 

Iiiilinn Dn the existing Dis- 

contents 10 , 2.'d!. Obsci vatious on 
llie Cause-. wUicb li.ive tended to 
cieate a disinelniation in the Natives 
mifler tlic lietigal Pusulenty to cu- 
ter tlie regular Kegmuut'. ; and to 
prodine DiMMiitent and Mnl nv tu 
tlie N'.it.ve Army on that E,iablisb- 
ineiit, lb. 

Iiidiiin Ojiiiiiuns entertained 

Ml India a-, to tlie pie-eiil state of, 
.UO. 

l.uhau fbvss. Decision of the Privy 
( oiiMcd oil .Mr. liuekuigbam’- Ap- 
peal agsiuit the Laws for hi easing, 
•iiy. lajustce of the Decision; 
Warning to the Biiti-h Residents in 
India, tb. 

India House, Debates at, 18d, 

,1 

Justice, ()n the Admini->tr.ition of, in 
British India, with the state of the 
King’s Courts and Julies there, 27y. 
Mr. Burke’s Opinion on tlu Defe.ts 
of those lusiitutioiH, ih. Outcry 
raised against the Powers of the 
('ourU, 280. Curtuiliiient in coii- 
siHpieuce ; lu(|niiy as to whetlier 
the C‘*nrt, as now constituted, is 
adapted to tlie purposes for wiiieli it 
was intended; The Judges, ib. The 
Jury;, 281, Memorial ol Mr. Drniu- 
niond lor having the Fines for Nmi- 


attemlance of Jurors, eqtialtv dWt^ed 
among all within the Court’s Juris- 
dictiou who were liable to serve, 283. 
Mr. Ferguson’s Motioaln CoUrt fbf 
sumniouiiig East Indians on Ju.ies, 
ib. Reply of the Chief Justit^e, 284. 
Composition of the present English 
Juries at (’alcuttu, 285. Curious 
Anecdote illnstrativc of partiality of 
ditto, when Natives are concerned, 
2H(j. StrongC'hmiis of the Indo-Bri- 
tous and Natives to he allowed the 
privilege of Jurymen, 287. The pre- 
sent 3> stem a mockery of J ustice, 288. 

K 

King's Bench, Court of. Decision' in 
the case of Jamp-sSilk Buckingham 
rnsus John Mukrax , for a Ltbel in 
theOuARi ERLV Review, 380. Open- 
ing of the Pleadings, ib. Mr. Scar- 
lett's Speech, .'IHI . Interest and at- 
teutimi excited in England and India 
hy the apiioarance ol Mr. Biicking- 
haniM'ravels in Palestine; Faxour- 
able Opinions of the (’ritics ; Loss of 
Emolument derived from the pnhli- 
catiim of the Travels not the ground 
of the Action ; Attack of the (Quarter- 
ly Review, ib. Liability of every Man 
to meet with enemies, 382. (.’apabili- 
ties of the generality of Revicviers 
for their task ; tlieir want of good 
faith, ib. Even Distortion and Fal- 
silieation of an Author’s Work, no 
subject for the consideration of a 
Jury, 383. Particular grounds of 
altaik selected hv the (Quarterly 
Review; Outline of Mr. Bticking- 
ham’s 'Fravels ; His comincrcial re- 
lations with the Mereliaiits of Imiia ; 
Knowledge of the Aiabio Laiigtiage , 
Reasons of lus Departure Iruin the 
pre-crihed route from Alexaiulna to 
Bombay; Despatch ol the Duplicates 
ot his .Mission, ib. Tlieir arrival at 
Boinliay, .'181. Neccs-ity of visiting 
Jerusalem ; Meetings with Mr. 
Baukes ; Proof that Mr. Buekitigliam 
was guiliy of no neglect or dilay in 
trausiiiitting the Docuinei’ts* with 
which he was intiusted, ib. Entire 
salisfailion of Messrs, llriggs 6l (Jo. 
with the settlement of their affairs 
with .Mr. Buckingham ; His constant 
Imliit of uikiiig Notes of the most 
uiimitc tmiuattioiis ; lucitemeiits 
to the puldication of the Travels ; 
Ag' cement of Mr. Murray to reeiive 
the Maiiuseiipt; Subsequent retrac- 
tion of that Agreement ; Piiblicaiion 
of the Work liy another Hook-eller, 
ib. Appearance of the Travels in 
Palestine prodnclhg almost unqua- 
lified jiraise from nearly overj- Lite- 
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rary Review in the Kingdom, 385. 
Curious Anecdotes in the annals of 
Reviewing, ib. The Review com- 
mencing with a direct and positive 
FaUehuud, 385. Candid Statement 
of Mr. Buckingham with respect to 
the Vignettes, 38d. Scandalous and 
wilful Oversight in the examination 
of the Work ; The Disquisition as to 
the Ruins of Oonikais l^ing those of 
Gamala, since supported by the au- 
thority of Mr. Bnrikhardt, ih. Un- 
worthy artifices of the Reviewer t<» 
attain his object of falsifying and 
deslroying the reputation of Mr. 
Buckingham and his Book, 3B7. 
(Jomlensation of the Libel in the 
Index to the Quarterly Re\icw ; 
Proof of the honourable nature of 
Mr. Buckingham’s Mission, and the 
deep interest he himself had in its 
success, 387, 389, 3‘jl. Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s third visit to Geraza, un- 
accompanied by Mr. Baukes, 388. 
The Reviewer’s false Statement with 
respect to the Vignettes, 388. The 
Libel In the Index likely to be even 
more injurious than th.it in the body 
of theVVork, tb. Query as to whether 
Mr. Baukes was the author of the 
Libel, 389. I'alschood and infamy 
of the aspersions ('ontained in the 
Review, 390. Reviews the most ex- 
tensive organs foi the dissemination 
of Slander, tb. Fair and impartial 
review a benefit, but when made tlie 
engine of private malice and per- 
sonal Detraction, a nuisance to Socie- 
ty, 391. Mr. Huckingbam’s tribute 
to the honour and iiitegnty of Mr. 
Baukes’s character, j 4. Whatought 
to have been the conduct of the 
Reviewer before he attempted to 
hlaeken the character of his Autlmr, 
392, (vOiiipleU* refutation <»f t!ie 
charge of Mr. Buckiiigliam’s having 
pnhiislied the Plans of Mr. Baukes 
as his own; Proof of Mr. Bueking- 
ham having taken Ins own Notes 
and Sketches in his third visit to 
Gernza, by a comparison of the lat- 
ter with th ISO of Air. Baukes, 392-3. 
Further Stafeiiieiit of the Meeting 
with Mr. Baukes at Jerns.ilem, 392 ; 
and the proof that Mr. Buckingham 
Ixire even more than his own sliare 
ill the expenses of that.Iourney, 393. 
Singular and convincing Proof th.it 
the only object of ihc ilcviewer was 
Calumny and Detraction, 394. Mr. 
Baukes's former high opinion of Mr. 
Buckingham, and any alteration in 
that opiuiou ciitirclv founded in mis- 
take, lb Proof of the pubhc.ition 
of (he Libel, 395. Open and ample 


Apology made by Mr. Murray, 
through his Counsel, to Mr. Buck- 
ingham ; and expression of his re- 
gret that his Review should have 
been made the vehicle of privateSlan- 
dcr; Mr. Murray’s total abandon- 
nieiit of allJustification, and suh- 
raissioii to a Verdict against him, 
with the payment of all Costs, 396. 
A few Words of Flxplanation to the 
English Reader, 396. Traiismlssioii 
of the Manuscript of the Travels in 
Palestine to England, ib. J)eclara- 
tiou of Mr. Gilford, 397. Claim of 
Mr. Baukes ; Refusal of Mr. Murray 
to undertake the publication of the 
Work; Calumnies profia gated against 
the Author by ihe Indian Newspa- 
pers, in the Letters of the ‘ Friend of 
Baukes’ ; (’oiisequences produced by 
their publication, ib. Total inability 
of Mr. Buckingham’s Accusers to 
substantiate, in a (,'onrt of Law, any 
Single charge in these letters in the 
slightest degree, 398. Opinion of the 
dudgeon the Idbel, as being too «/ro- 
cioui, to be even thought of vvitliont 
horror ; Actions still pending against 
Mr. Hankes and Ins Son, 398. Every 
opportunity afforded to Mr. Murray 
to prove the truth of the Calumnies 
in the Quarterly Review, had there 
been the slightest foundation for 
them, lb. Mr. Baukes undeniably 
the \nthor of the Libel in the Quar- 
terly Review, lb. ('onseiiuenccr of 
the Delay of tlie Trial against Mr. 
Baukes, jnu. 399. The exertion of 
the influence of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Accusers for the redress of his vvroiiga 
tlie only mode of redeeming their 
Character to the World, ib. 

L 

/jUir anti /MU'i/ris, Biief remaiks on, 

1 1.1. Versatility of the English Law, 

tb. 

Laiv and Constitution of India, Ob- 
servations on, 413. Excuse of the 
Author for anonymous Publication; 
Ills recommendation to the East 
India Company to establish a Pro- 
fessorship of Moliamiiu'dan Law, 
411. End and ann of the Author’s 
Labours, 41.5. I'acilily with which 
the Mohammedan Conquerors of 
India retained possession of their 
Ci.nquests, 117. Small amount of 
the Imposts on Land under ditto, 
compared with itsAinount under the 
present Exactions of the Company, 
450-1. India, according to the 
Author, still a part of the Moham- 
medan Dominions, 451. Policy of 
the Company in not inquiring too 
strictly into the Tax-free Tenures 
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of tits 9liodq»^bj«et», 4&2* Bene- 
4icUl' remlvr «f< the introduction uf 
^t PerinaneiU SHtlment in Bengal, 
dnd'tbe miterie* produced by a diffe- 
M rent system io Bombay and Madras, 
46S. The Auihor's Objections to this 
^ttiemeiA, and iuiiumanity in atat- 
•hiff theniiscrfes of the People as a 
reKon for an, increase uf Taxation, 
46J-4. •» 

iUmfr KIV. On the Character of, 527. 
Various opiiiiouS on the grandeur 
and glbry of his Reign, ib. Sketch 
' of the interior of hifc Court, 528. His 
’Minority} Powerof Cardinal Maza- 
rine j Death of the latter ; The King's 
determination' to be his own Friiue 
Minister, ib. Anecdotes illustrative 
of his despotic determination , and his 
notions of Prerogative, 528-9. The 
Duchess of Orleans's testimony as 
to the King's dislike of Reading, 
529. Conduct of Cardinal Mazarine ; 
Opinions of the Admirers of the Age 
as to the eleg<nce, delicacy, Sn\ of 
his Court; Exposure of the falsity 
of ditto; Character ol the King, th. 
His infamous treatment ot Madame 
Valllere ; Kipially disgracetnl and 
dishortotirahle conduct niwards Ma- 
demoiselle Montficn'ier, 5dl, Origin 
of Madame dc Maintenon, .*» i2. First 
Meeting with the King, .'»d3. De- 
tails of the infamous conduct of the 
Courtiers, lA. Apo->tacy of Racine 
and Boileaii, 531. Building of the 
Palaceof Versailles ; Nnmlia i.f Men 
and Horses employed on ditto, tb. 
The Palace at Marlv ; Cost of ditto, 
535. Vicissitudes of tlie latter years 
of the King; His remorse, f6. Re- 
ligious Bigotry and Imbecility of his 
Chdracier, 536. 

' M 

JtfCuUoch*s Discourse on Political 
Economy ; The Author too long and 
top well Known to' the Public to have 
bB Et^rors tolerated, 411, Character 
^tHe Pamphlet ,412. 1 halogue be- 
tvrteti' Socrates and Xenophon on 
Shoe-making, to illustrate the use- 
fulness of a partition ' of Labour, 
4lj3. Proof that the Greeks were 
npacquainted with Political Econo- 
my as aiScienc#,414. Wisdom of the 
l^pmans in discountenancing Com- 
415-16. The Casuists of the 
ftotplsh' Church of the ! 3th Century, 
W ' Political Economists of those 
|ltr. The Ailthopf Exposure 
pf die orimn' of the Mlircaotaie Sya 
^^'df thd 1 7th Centtiiy, which ror- 
Imd ^hc ^xjwrt bf Obld, 418. Libe- 
rality of Sir Dudley North, 4J9. 

Oritntal Hiraidf Vol, 6. 


Ecooondfts of the hutt/and/Rrearat 
Century, A2Q-i» ^ 

Macassar ^ar, Progreia of, 3Q3s Pe- 
claratiun of War by tho Uuditf of 
Boui against the Dutch {HDiicr^sed 
state of the Troops of the '^latter ; 
Extensive Iacursk)fa» of the NMires; 
Rumoured canses of the War» lA, 

Macnaghten^ Sir Francis, and Governor 
General Adam, 327. Euteitidsimient 
given by the Merchants of Calcutta 
on the former's depaCtnM for Eng- 
land; Sayings and Doiujga on: Ibis 
occasion, 328. Dr. Grout’s Toast, 
** Mr. Adam and the Civil Service," 
ib. Details of the Public Virtue Ex- 
ercised by the Ex-Guvemor, ' which 
demanded the thundering echsss'kud 
noisy uproars mentioned by the *Jdha 
Bull,’ as following Mr. Secrotary 
Mackenzie’s Speech on the occasion, 
329. The questionable Virtue of a 
total disregard of Public Opinion ; 
Disinterest etlness of Mr. SecrEiary 
Mackenzie’s laudatory strains, 830. 

Madras., ('omparative 'Value of Mferit 
and Interest at, 98. Government 
Order issued at ; Petty Remuneration 
to Capt. Pace for “ EsseutlM Aid,” 
lb. Disproportionate Rewards grant- 
ed to the Civil over the Military 
Servants ofthe Company, 99. Know- 
le<lgc of Hindostanee absolutely ne- 
cessary to Staff Situations, ib. The 
Riipriinands of the Court of Direc- 
tors compared to Dogs barking at 
the Moon, 100. Latest Intellinnce 
from, 137, 343. Strictness of the 
Gagging System at this Presidency, 
137. Mr. Scott’s Report on Sjios- 
modlc Cholera, ib. Sir Thoi.Munro 
obliged to give up his Intentiohof 
returning to England, 313. Expe- 
dient uf the Government to supply 
the Troops at Rangouii with Bread, 
ib. 

Maiiamney an Historical Novel of Pa- 
lestine, 161. 

Mauritius — Slave Trade, 576. Article 
from the * Morning Chronicle ' bn ; 
Frightful Excess of the Male Slave 
Population at; Continuance Of this 
Trade, and Hypocrisy of the Func- 
tionaries of that Colony ; Method of 
introducing the Slaves into the 
Island, tb. Publicity of the Sales of 
ditto, 577, Specimen of the’ Adver- 
tisements ; inhumanity • bf their 
Treatment; Letter from ; 

■ Earnestness of the Dutch Id-pUMng 
down' this Traihb; Severe’' rtfonh- 
tbehtpWarded TVd Pi^ns 

detected in ditto, ‘ * ‘ ' 

Jffendetsbht; MWses, Mcmtdrt H75. 
His early Attachment to Learning, 
2 U 
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ftiiU the Obstacles encountered in at- 
taining it, 476. Commencement of 
his Literary Labours, 478. His 
Marriage, and affecting picture of 
his feelings on the Death of his 
Daughter, ib. Translation of Plato's 
Phsdon into German, 47*J. His sa- 
gacious and masterly Reply to Lava- 
ter’s Challenge in the Dedication to 
the latter's Translation of Bonnett’s 
Work on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, 480. Curious Anecdote of 
his extreme Timidity, 483. 

3iilton*s newly- discovered Work on the 
Christian Religion, 314. The Au- 
thor’s interesting Preface, 487. Coin- 
menceiucut of his Theological Stu- 
dies, ib. His Justification of the 
large Adoption of the Phiascology of 
the Bible ui his Treatise, 489. Table 
of Contents of ditto, 190. 

MooTf The, by Lord Porchestcr, r»09. 
Liability of the Author to Deporta- 
tion from the 'I'erntory of the Muses, 
510. Opening of tlie Story ; Extracts 
from llie Poem, ib. 

Moreau's Finances of the East India 
Company, 316. 

Munsi/'s Letter to the Asiatic Journal ; 
Opinions of Messrs. Say, Sismundi, 
and Tucker, 311. 

N 

Native Army of India, Considerations 
on the Present State of, 59. Gradual 
Decrease of its Efflcicnry and Ener- 
gy, 60. Causes of the Deterioration 
of, 60, 65. Comparison of, with 
British Troops, 61, 

Nagpore, Blessings of Good Govern- 
ment at, 308, 474. Partial Distribu- 
tion of Offices, ib. Correction of a 
Typographical Error, 474. Further 
Details of the Abuse of Patronage 
at, ib. 

Netherlands India, 142. Conspiracy 
against the Dutch Authority at Pa- 
lembaug, ib. 

New South JVales, 142. Bombay Go- 
vernment Order respecting the Coast 
of New Holland, ta. Prosperity of 
the Colony, 143. 

New Publications, 159, 583. 

P 

Parliamentai-y Proceedings connected 
with Indian Affairs, 167. House of 
Commons — Petition apinst the 
burning of Hindoo Widows, 167. 
Imprisonment in India, 168. Mr. 
Hume's Motion in favour of Indo- 
Britons or Half-caste Natives of In- 
dia, 171. Ditto ditto for a Copy of 
the llinules of the Supreme Council 
of Bcagal, by which the Rev. Dr. 


Bryce was appointed Clerk to the 
Stationery Committee, 171. Debate 
on the Clauses proposed by Mr. 
Hume to be introduced into the East 

India Judges’ Bill, 172. House of 

Lords, 180. Debates on the Intro- 
duction of the Marquis of Hastings's 
Indian Interest Bill, ib. Third Read- 
ing of the Indian Interest Bill, 350. 
Ditto of the East India Judges’ Bill, 

351. House of (Ammons, ib. Dec- 

can Prize Money, ib. Mr. Bishop 
Burnett’s Second Petition for leave 
to return to i lie Cape of Gaud Hc^e 
to collect Evidence for sul)StaDtiatu)g 
his Accusations against Lord Charles 
Somerset, 352. 

Parliament, Remarks on the Proceed- 
ings in, relative to India, 145. Lord 
lJustings's Bill on the subject of In- 
terest of Loans in India; Remarks 
oil Mr. Canning’s Observatious on 
the subject, xh. Ditto on Mr. Hume’s 
Aniciidiiieiita on the Third Reading 
of the East India Judges’ Bill, 146 

Pctsin, 14.1. Abdication of the King, 
and Dctt-rmmatiou to rebuild the 
City of bhiraz, ib. 

I*oct's Pilgrimage, an Allegorical 
Poem, by J. P. (Jo’lier, 52. Charac- 
ter of the Poem, 53. 

Introduction of the Science 
of, m India, 559. Continued Discus- 
sions in the Newspapers respectiDg; 
Formation of a Society at Calcutta, 
ib. 

POETRY;— 

Song, 13. 

Lines suggested by a Portrait of 
Lord Byron, 20. 

Tyrtaean Airs, No. HI. — See the 
Hateful Blight that Falls, 30. 

To a Lady, on her proposing Early 
Friendship as the Subject of 
Poetic Commemoration, 42. 

Early Love, 51. 

The Poet’s Haunt, 67. 

The Dream of Youth, 79. 

Song on the Lauding of the PU- 
grim Fathers in America, 86. 

The Persecuted Girl. (From the 
‘ Songs of Greece.') 97. 

The Love that grows with Years, 

120 . 

Character of Sir W. Jones, 210. 

To E , 224. 

Song. — Air : ‘ Far, Far at Sea,’ 
233. 

Harp of the Soul, 242 

The Churning of the Ocean, 252. 

Enjoyment, a Sonnet, 267. 

Heart's Ease, 289. 

Stanzas, written in India, 422. 

Reflections on viewing Tomb 
of Napoleon^ 437. 
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StROtas, ailapted to the beautiful 
Air of * Montalembert/ 455, 
CafitlM ia the Air, 483. 

SoDuet to Sympathy, 486. 

To F. B. on hl8 Birth-day, 491. 

To r.riof, 543. 

Pricff Mr., on the Pretended DUrorc- 
rie* of, relative to the Per&epolitan 
Character, .544. His real or pre- 
tended Ignorance of Professor Grotc- 
fend's Researches ; Applause due to 
Ihe latter, tb. Discover)' of a Key 
to Uie Antiquities, 545. Disappoint- 
at the Absence of the Key al- 
luded to in the Work ; Uselessness 
of the Alphabet only, tb. Novel 
Reading of the Inscriptions, accord- 
ing to the Author’s own Discovery, 
546. Grounds of its probable Incor- 
rectness, 547. The Author’s Mistake 
in supposing one of his Translations 
to be the Commencement of the In- 
scription,, 547-8. Further Proof of his 
locompetency for the Uu<leriakiiig, 
548. Omission in his Copy, tb. 
Comparison ol Le Bruii and Nie- 
buhr’s Translations, 549. Singular 
Blunder of Mr. Price ; Similar want 
of Knowledge in M. Saint IMartin, tb. 
Concordance between Mr. Price’b 
* Inscription among many Fi- 
gures ’ and the * Proclamation of 
Feridoon’ of Lc Brun, 549. Proof 
that the Author’s Second Inscription, 
entitled ‘ 'Flic (Jonimenceinent of 
the Investiture of the three Kings,’ 
is hut the coiiimenceinent of the 
‘ Proelamalion of I'oridoon ’ of Le 
Brun, 5,')1. Valueless Nature of Mr. 
Price’s Discoveries, 552. His Jour- 
nal of the British Embassy to Persia. 
.586. 

Q 

Quebec, Arrival of two China Ships at, 
.576. 

R 

Rame$es, an Egyptian Tale, 161. 

Ramree, Descent on the Island of, 341. 
Harassing Nature of the March ; 
Treachery of the Guides ; Retreat of 
the Troops ; Perilous Situation of 
some of the Officers, ib. 

Rangoon Erpedilxon, 129; Captured 
Documents, ib. Orders of the Bur- 
mese Chief to his Troops, J30. Gal- 
lant Conduct of the 26th Madras 
Native Infantry at Kemraedine; 
Movements of the British and Bur- 
mese Troops; Transformation of 
Sir A. Campbell's Cannon” into 
Mutketoont ; Determined Conduct of 
the Burmese, ib. Official Account 
of the Attack on the Fort of Syriam, 
131. Letter of the Burmese General, 
lb, Burmese Mode of herasiing an 


Enemy, 132. Position of the British 
Troops, 389. Destructive Effects of 
the late Fire ; Rumours of the Po- 
operation of the Forces of Pegu tod 
Siam with the British, id. Deser- 
tion of the Peguers from the Bur- 
mese, 340. Wretched Condition of 
the British Army, ib. Reports of the 
Massacre of the King of Ava, 341. 
Advance of the Troops under Sir A. 
Campbell, 565. Attack and Capture 
of the Stockade at Tanteabeun, 566. 
Entrenched Camp of the Burmese at 
Denobew, ib. Letter of the Siamese 
to Sir A. Campbell, 567. Movements 
of the Army, 567 -B. Arrival of three 
Chiefs from Martaban at the Ran- 
goon Camp, ib. List of Ships taken 
up for the Grand Expedition, 668. 
Embarkation of Elephants, ti. 
Proclamation of SiV A. Campbell to 
the Inhabitants of the Bnrman Em* 
pire, 569. Remarks on this strange 
Document, 570. InsinceriW of the 
Government uuder Lord Minto to- 
wards the Burmese, in refusing to 
deliver up the atrocious Kiug-ber- 
ring, alter repeated Promises to do 
so, *5. Unjustifiable Motives of the 
War, 571. 

Roi/al J/cican Institution, Meeting of, 
186. 

S 

Savgor, Re-nppearanco of the Free- 
booter D’Herring Sing, 333. 

Shakspeanan Bridges and Dawk Im- 
provements, 562. Metamorphosis of 
the Coir Rope Bridge into one of 
Sylhet Cam-, or (iround Rattan, 562. 
Celerity of the Expresses from 
bay and Madras to Calcutta, 563. 

Shipping Intelligence, 200, 408, 608. 
Arrivals in England from Eastern 
Ports; Arrivals in Eastern Ports; 
Departures from England: Ships 
spoken with at Sea ; General List of 
Passengers, 202, 410, 609. 

Siam, Latest Intelligence from, 141, 
The King’s Declaration of the Free- 
dom of Trade in his Dominions, t5. 
Improbability of the Siamese making 
War on theBurman Empire, 142. 

Stanhope, Col, Letter of, to Ram Mo- 
huu Roy, 105. 

Steam Article in the ‘ Bom- 

bay Courier’ on, 574. 

Steam Vessel to India, Departure df 
the Enterprise for Calcutta, 580. 

Stewart, Col., On the Policy of the 
Government of ludiU, ih. The 
Author’s View of the Necessity of 
our present Extension of Territory. 
ib. The Public Mind easily dazzled 
by the Glory of Success, 424. Error 
respecting the Mahratta Powers be- 
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Iny governed by French Interest, 
425. Boundaries of British Rule in 
Hindoostan,and Avenuesof Entrance 
to ditto, 42(). Rise of the Piodaree 
and other N alive Predatory Cavalry, 
427. Dissipation of ditto by the 
Marquis of Hastings, t^. Want of a 
ctmriectiog link between the Go- 
veniment and the People of India, 
427. Efficiency of the Zumeendar 
or Native Magistrate of former times 
for preserving Subordination, 428. 
Melancholy Effects of the British 
Usurpation of that Authority, 429. 
Urgent necessity of an immediate 
Alteration in our whole System of 
Government, i6. Natural Defences 
on oiir Eastern Frontier, 431. Dis- 
cussion of tlie various modes of oc- 
cupying the Burmese Territory, 432. 
Necessity and Policy of allowing the 
Native Inhabitants some Share in 
the Admini'jtration of their Affairs, 
437. 

S>/lhet Fronher, 336. Accounts from 
Cachar; Impassable state ol the 
<^n^nt ry, 336, 563. Difficulty of ob- 
taining Provisions, 33(i, 564. Con- 
dition of tlic new formed Road to 
Mnnnipoor, 337. Trifling Progress 
of the Army ; Amount of the bbie- 
niy’s Torce at Mnnnipoor; Disco- 
\ cry of a N utmeg Tree in the Forest, 

T 

Tfuveller in the East, Unpublished 
Manuscripts ofa, 15. Voyage to the 


Strait! of Gibraltar ; Leavinr Ports- 
mouth ; the Needles. i5. Lisbon, 
16. Summary of the History of 
Portugal, 17. Camoens’s ‘ Os Lu- 
siades,’ 18. Cape St. Vincent ; 
Town of Sagres, 19. Entiauce of 
the Bay of Gibraltar ; Constant Set- 
ting-in of the Current through the 
Straits of Barbary, 243. Summary 
of the History of Spain, 241. Rapid 
ascendancy of England, and former 
inferiority in her Ertuiis at extend- 
ing Commerce and Discovery, 245. 
Comoens's Description of England *, 
Rock and Town of Gibraltar, 246- 7. 
Inhabitants ; Spanish Females, 247. 
Costlv Dress of the Spanish Pea- 
santry, ib. Taking of Gibraltar by 
the English in 1704, 248. Its me- 
morable Siege and Bombardment by 
the Spaniards, 249. Destruction of 
the Spanish Flotilla, 251 ; Voyage 
from Gibraltar to Sicily ; Recollec- 
tions of Moorish, Roman, and Car- 
Ihagcniau History, 456. The Forti- 
fications of Ceuta ; Crusade of the 
Portuguese, and Capture of ditto, 
456-7. Character ot the Dukes of 
Coimbra and Viso, Sons to the Por- 
tuguese Monarch, 457-8. The City 
of Algiers, ib. Description of the 
Islarnl of Sardinia, 459. Historical 
Sketch of the City of Carthage, 461. 
Polvbuns’s Anecdote of Hannibal, 
the Rhodian, 465. 

Z 

Zoe, an Athenian Tale, 165. 


M.ilh MUU,(laU H<tU ComiI, FUtl Strut. 
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